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MONDAY, APRIL 18, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
eae D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 1304, 
New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon presiding. 

Mr. Fauion. Gentlemen, “the committee meets this morning to hold 
hearings on bills introduced by Mr. Buckley, Mr. oe ro, Mr. Det mp- 
sey, and Mr. George—H. R. 4260, H. R. 4261, H. R. - 1364, and H. R. 
4518—to create a Federal Highway Corporation for financing the 
construction of the national sy stem of interstate highways w ithin the 
next 10 years and to continue for the same period the regular Federal- 
aid highw: Ly program. 

At this point, without objection, a copy of the bill H. R. 4260 will 


be included in the transcript. 
(H. R. 4260 is as follows :) 


[H. R. 4260, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create a Federal highway corporation for financing the construction of the 
National System of Interstate Highways; to amend and supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supplemented; and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. That this Act may be cited as the “National Interstate Highway 


Act.” 
OBJECTIVE AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be in the national interest to fester and acceler- 
ate the te eloment of a modern, adequate, safe, and efficient system of highways 
deemed essential for the expression of the economy and the changing concepts 
of the military and civil defense of the United States. It is further declared to 
be desirable that the development of such system of highways be continued 
through the cooperation and joint efforts of the Federal Government, the States, 
and local subdivisions thereof. It is hereby found that those essential highways 
are in fact inadequate to meet the needs of interstate commerce and the national 
and civil defense, and that the most important portion of such highways are, 
or should be, located on the National System of Interstate Highways. 

Accordingly, it is the objective of this Act to complete the construction of the 
National System of Interstate Highways within the next ten years up to such 
standards as will produce safe highways adequate to handle traffic needs for at 
least the next twenty years. This objective will be reached only by means of a 
program which will presently assure the financing of the system as a whole, and 
provide for prompt acquisition of necessary rights-of-way. It is hereby declared 
to be the policy of Congress to continue or to impose such taxes as may be neces- 
sary to meet this objective. 

Sec. 3. This Act is divided into titles and sections according to the following 
table of contents: 
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See. 103. Duty of Corporation. 

Sec. 104. Corporate powers. 

Sec. 105. Corporate financing. 

Sec. 106. Services and facilities of other agencies. 
Sec. 107. Misappropriation of funds. 

Sec. 108. Report to Congress. 


TITLE II—CONCERNING THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 201. Cancellation of authorizations. 

Sec. 202. Interstate system. 

Sec. 203. Standards. 

See. 204. Expenditure authorization. 

Sec. 205. Distribution by States. 
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Sec. 208. Right-of-way acquisition. 


TitLe ILI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 301. Definitions. 

Sec. 302. Without compensation employees. 

Sec. 303. Amendment to Corporation Control Act. 
Sec. 304. Construction of this Act. 

Sec. 305. Effect on present law. 


TITLE I—FEDERAL HIGHWAY CORPORATION 
CREATION OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 101. There is hereby created, subject to the direction and supervision of 
the President, a body corporate to be known as the Federal Highway Corpora- 
tion. As hereafter provided in section 303, the Corporation shall be subject to 
the provisions of the Government Corporation Control Act. The principal office 
of the Corporation shall be located in the District of Columbia. 


MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 102. (a) The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors (hereinafter referred to as “the Board’) composed of five members 
Three of these members shall be public members appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, without regard to political party 
affiliation. The President shall designate a full-time Chairman of the Board 
from one of the public members. The remaining two members shall be the 
Secretary of Commerce (hereinafter called “Secretary”’) and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or their representatives. The Board shall meet at least four times 
a year, or nrore often, at the call of the Chairman. 

(b) The Chairman of the Board shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. As Chairman, he shall preside at meetings of the Board and 
be the Corporation’s chief representative. He shall be responsible for general 
supervision of the activities of the staff of the Corporation. He shall also main- 
tain liaison with the representatives of the States with respect to the policies set 
forth in this Act. The Chairman in the conduct of his functions as chairman 
shall act in conformance with determinations of the Board. 

(¢) The public members of the Board (other than the Chairman) shall receive 
no compensation, but may receive a per diem of $100 in lieu of subsistence, plus 
transportation expenses, in accordance with the standardized Government Travel 
Regulations, when proceeding to and from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness to the headquarters of the Corporation and when engaged on assignment by 
the Board or the Chairman in the business of the Corporation. 

(d) In addition to managing the Corporation, the Board is authorized to re- 
solve divergencies of views concerning the interpretation or application of the 
policies under this Act which it considers will have significant effect upon the 
program, excluding (1) divergencies between two or more Federal agencies. 
Within this limitation, the Board shall have the right to determine the matters 


which it shall consider and act upon, under such rules and regulations as it may 
prescribe. 
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DUTY OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 103. It shall be the duty of the Corporation (a) to receive and borrow 


funds, (b) to provide and make available to the Secretary such sums as are neces- 
sary to permit him to make the payments or advances to the States of the Federal 
share of the cost of construction of projects on the interstate system, and such 
other costs or expenses as are permitted or required to be paid or advanced by 
him in connection with the interstate system under the terms of this Act, and 


(c) to perform such other duties as may be required in the performance of its 
functions and the exercise of its powers under this Act. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 104. For the purpose of carrying out its functions under this Act, the 
Corporation— 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate name ; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed ; 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate name ; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing the manner in which its functions may be carried out and the powers 
vested in it may be exercised ; 

(5) may make and carry out such contracts, agreements, or other trans- 
actions as it may deem necessary or advisable in the conduct of its business ; 

(6) may incur indebtedness as provided in section 105, and incur current 
obligations incidental to performing its functions, subject to provisions of 
law applicable to Government corporations ; 

(7) may appoint such officers, agents, attorneys, and employees as it deems 
necessary for the conduct of its affairs, define their authority and duties, 
delegate to them such of the powers vested in the Corporation as the Board 
may determine, require bonds of such of them as the Board may designate, 
and fix the penalties and pay the premiums on such bonds; 

(8S) may utilize the available services and facilities of other agencies as 
provided in section 106; 

(9) may use the United States mails in the same manner as its executive 
departments; and 

(10) may take such actions and exercise such other powers as may be 
necessary, incidental or appropriate to carry out the function of the Corpo- 
ration, and to further the objectives of this Act. 


CORPORATE FINANCING 


Sec. 105. (a) The Corporation is authorized to issue, upon the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, obligations in an amount not to exceed $21,000,000,000. 
Obligations issued under this subsection shall have such maturities, not to exceed 
thirty years, and shall bear such rate or rates of interest, as may be determined 
by the Corporation with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and they 
shall be redeemable at the option of the Corporation before maturity in such 
manner as may be stipulated in the obligations. The aggregate amount of obli- 
gations under this subsection outstanding at any one time shall not exceed the 
maximum amount of obligations, as determined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as of July 1 of each year, on which the annual principal and interest payments 
required over the life of the obligations can be made from prospective appro- 
priations under subsection (b) and other revenues of the Corporation, but obliga- 
tions lawfully issued hereunder will not be affected by determinations subsequent 
to date of issue. The Corporation shall insert appropriate language in all of 
its obligations issued under this subsection clearly indicating that the obligations, 
together with the interest thereon, are not guaranteed by the United States and 
do not constitute a debt or obligation of the United States or of any agency or 
instrumentality thereof other than the Corporation. The Corporation is author- 
ized to purchase in the open market for retirement, at any time and at any 
price, any outstanding obligations issued under this subsection. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated and there shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Corporation for the fiscal year 1957, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter in which there are outstanding unmatured obli- 
gations of the Corporation, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, amounts equal to the revenue in excess of the $622,500,000 col- 
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lected during each fiscal year, as shown by the official accounts of the Directors 
of Internal Revenue, from the taxes (including interest, penalties, and additions 
to taxes) imposed by sections 4081 and 4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 on gasoline and special fuels, upon certification by the Board and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as necessary to finance this program. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may advance to the Corporation in any fiscal year an amount not in 
excess of the estimated appropriation for that fiscal year, such advances to be 
repaid from amounts subsequently appropriated hereunder in that fiscal year. 
The Corporation shall pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, on the 
basis of annual billings as determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, an 
amount for each fiscal year that bears the same catio to the estimated costs of 
collecting taxes, refunds of taxes, and costs of wnaking refunds of taxes under 
sections 4081 and 4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for that fiscal year 
as the appropriation hereunder bears to the estimated total revenue collected 
under those provisions for that fiscal year. 

(c) The Corporation may issue to the Secretary of the Treasury its obliga- 
tions in an amount not to exceed in any one year the amount necessary above 
all other revenues of the Corporation to provide for debt service of the Corpora- 
tion during that year but not to exceed the aggregate amount of $5,000,000,000 
outstanding at any one time. The obligations issued by the Corporation under 
this subsection shall have such maturities as may be prescribed by the Corpora- 
tion with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be redeemable 
at the option of the Corporation before maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated in the obligations. Each such obligation shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average rate on outstanding marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities as of the last day of the month preceding the issuance 
of the obligation of the Corporation. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to purchase any obligations of the Corporation to be issued under this subsection, 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or 
hereafter in force, are extended to include any purchases of the Corporation’s 
obligations hereunder. 

(d) All obligations issued by the Corporation shall be lawful investments, and 
may be accepted as security, for all fiduciary, trust, and public funds, the invest- 
ment or deposit of which shall be under authority and control of the United 
States or any officer or officers thereof. 

(e) The penultimate sentence of paragraph Seventh of section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, is amended by inserting after the phrase “or 
obligations of the Federal National Mortgage Association,” the phrase “or 
obligations of the Federal Highway Corporation,”. 

(f) All revenues of the Corporation, including moneys appropriated under 
subsection (b) of this section, shall be maintained as a trust fund. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 106. (a) Except as specifically authorized by the President, the Corpora- 
tion shall, with the consent of the agency concerned, accept and utilize, on a 
reimbursable basis, the services of the officers, employees, facilities, and informa- 
tion of any agency of the United States, except that any such agency having 
custody of any data relating to any of the matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Corporation shall, upon the request of the Corporation, make such data 
available to the Corporation without reimbursement. 

(b) The Corporation shall contribute to the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, on the basis of annual billings as determined by the Civil Service 
Commission, for the Government’s share of the cost of the civil-service retirement 
system applicable to the Corporation’s employees and their beneficiaries. The 
Corporation shall also contribute to the employee’s compensation fund, on the 
basis of annual billings as determined by the Secretary of Labor, for the benefit 
payments made from such fund on account of the Corporation’s employees, The 
annual billings shall also include a statement of the fair portion of the cost of 
the administration of the respective funds, which shall be paid by the Corporation 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
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MISAPPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 






Sec. 107. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embezzlement, 
or conversion, of public moneys or property of the United States shall apply to 
the moneys and property of the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the Corporation, or to deceive 
any director, officer, or eniployee of the Corporation or any officer or employee 
of the United States, (1) makes any false entry in any book of the Corporation, 
or (2) makes any false report or statement for the Corporation, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or reward, or shall 
enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, express or implied, with 
intent to defraud the Corporation or wrongfully and unlawfully to defeat its 
purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 





















REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 









* Sec. 108. The Board shall prepare an annual report of operations under this 
Act for transmittal by the President to the Congress. 
















TITLE II—PROVISIONS CONCERNING THE DEPARTMENT OF 


COMMERCE 










CANCELLATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS 









Sec. 201. (a) The first sentence of section 2 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1954 is hereby amended by deleting the following clause: “and a like 
additional sum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957”, so that said first 
sentence of said section 2 (a) as hereby amended read as follows: “For the 
purpose of expediting the construction, reconstruction, and improvement, inclu- 
sive of necessary bridges and tunnels, of the National System of Interstate 
Highways, including extensions thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 838), there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the additional 
sum of $175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956.” 

(b) Section 1 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 is hereby amended by 
reducing the authorization for projects on the Federal-aid primary system in 
urban areas, and for projects on approved extensions of the Federal-aid secondary 
system within urban areas, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, from 
*“$175,000,000” to “$75,000,000”. 

















INTERSTATE SYSTEM 







Sec. 202. In furtherance of section 7 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, 
the Secretary is authorized, within the limitation of forty thousand miles, to 
approve as part of the interstate system such lateral feeder and distributing 
routes, and circumferential routes as may be required to furnish maximum utility 
of the system within or adjacent to urban areas, provided that one or both ends 
of such routes shall lie on a route of the system. The Secretary is further 
authorized to approve as part of the interstate system any highway which com- 
plies with the standards of section 203 and which lies on an approved route of 
the interstate system irrespective as to whether or not tolls are collected for the 
use thereof. The Secretary is authorized, in cooperation with the State highway 
departments, to designate as promptly as reasonable possible routes to take up 
the mileage still undesignated so that the entire forty thousand miles of this 
system shall be designated. In approving any undesignated mileage the Secre- 
tary shall designate those routes which contribute most to the benefit of the 
System as a whole and are most important from the point of view of national 
defense. In case the actual construction of highways on the system increases 
available undesignated mileage the Secretary may redesignate this mileage in 
accordance with the preceding sentence. 



















STANDARDS 






Sec. 203. (a) The standards to be used for the interstate system shall be those 
approved by the Secretary after consultation with the Department of Defense, 
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the Federal Civil Defense Administration, and the State highway departments. 
The Secretary is authorized to make the final determination of the standards 
to be used, except as provided in section 102 (d). 

(b) The geometric standards fur the interstate system shall be such standards 
as are deemed adequate to properly accommodate the types and volume of traffic 
forecast for the twenty years immediately following enactment of this Act. 
Such standards shall provide for the development of a system as nationally 
uniform in characteristics as possible within a ten-year construction period. 

(c) The right-of-way width on the interstate system shall be adequate to 
permit construction of the route to the geometric standards provided for in 
subparagraph (b) for a period of at least twenty years following the date of 
authorization of a project under this Act. Such width shall not be deemed 
adequate if (1) it does not include provision for the addition of more traffic 
lanes at a future date, except that the maximum width in any case need not 
exceed that necessary for three moving lanes in each direction, plus service roads 
as necessary; and if (2) it does not contain the proper and necessary degree and 
type of control of access or exits from the highway which will permit maximum 
freedom of traffic flow and promote national safety. 

(d) The standards shall be periodically reviewed by the Secretary to insure 
maximum utility of the completed system with due recognition to the desirability 
of developing a national system having the greatest uniformity of characteristics 
possible. 

EXPENDITURE AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 204. The Secretary is hereby authorized to make payments in an amount 
not to exceed $25,000,000,000 or such lesser sum as estimated by the Corporation 
on the basis of prospective revenues to be the maximum amount to be available 
for the purposes of this Act. 


DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 


Sec. 205. (a) On or before April 1, 1956, each State desiring to avail itself 
of funds hereunder shall file a statement, and an estimate of the cost as of 
January 1, 1956, of bringing that portion of the designated interstate mileage 
within its boundaries up to the standards prescribed under this Act. On or before 
April 1 of each subsequent year, each State shall submit a revised estimate of 
such cost as of January 1 of such year, including therein the actual or estimated 
cost any construction of such mileage begun or carried on subsequent to 
January 1, 1956. 

(b) On or before July 1, 1956, and on or before July 1 of each year there- 
after, the Secretary shall establish an approved estimate of cost for construc- 
tion of projects on the interstate system in each State, and the Secretary shall 
determine the ratio of the approved estimate of cost for each State to the total 
of the approved estimates of such cost for all States. After subtracting from 
the amount determined pursuant to section 204, the estimated total credits 
under section 207 and estimated total expenses for administrative purposes 
and research, the Secretary shall apply the ratio for each State to the remaining 
sum and the resulting amounts shall be the maximum Federal payments to the 
various States for the purposes of section 206. He shall promptly notify the 
States of these maximum amounts. 


SCHEDULING OF CONSTRUCTION AND PARTICIPATION BY STATES 


Sec. 206. (a) On or before April 1, 1956, and on or before April 1 of each year 
thereafter, each State desiring to avail itself of funds hereunder shall file a 
statement and an estimate of the cost of projects it proposes to construct 
during each of the next two fiscal years. The Secretary shall examine these 
estimates, and before the beginning of each fiscal year, commencing with the 
fiscal year 1957, he shall establish an approved construction program, including 
the estimated cost thereof, for each State for such fiscal year. Except as 
provided in section 102 (d), the Secretary shall have the final responsibility, 
after consultation with the States, the Department of Defense, and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, for determining the scheduling and priority of 
construction of projects, taking into consideration the objective of a uniform 
rate of accomplishment of construction on the interstate system in all the 
States and the availability of funds from the Corporation. 

(b) The Secretary shall make allocations to the States in the amounts of 
the approved estimates, and the Secretary shall promptly notify the States 
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of the approved construction programs and of the amounts so allocated. These 
allocations shall be available for obligation by the States to which allocated for 
a period of two years. Any sums not under obligation at the end of any 
two-year period may be reallocated, as the Secretary may determine. 

(c) On or before July 1, 1956, and on or before July 1 of each year thereafter, 
the Secretary shall transmit to the Corporation a schedule indicating his best 
estimate of the cash requirements necessary to meet payments during the 
next two fiscal years. These estimates shall include estimates of amounts 
needed for payments under section 207, for research as authorized by section 
10 (a) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, and for administrative pur- 
poses ip an amount not exceeding one-tenth of 1 per centum of the funds made 
available by the Corporation in any fiscal year. The Corporation shall promptly 
make available funds to the Secretary as required by his annual estimate. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to advance funds to each State to permit 
prompt payment of construction costs. 

(e) Payments to the States made pursuant to this section shall be subject 
to the conditions (1) that construction of projects on the interstate system 
in each State shall be in accordance with the standards approved by the Secre- 
tary; (2) that the State participates in the costs of construction in each fiscal 
year in an amount in cash or services no less than that which would have 
been required as its matching amount payable for construction of projects 
on the interstate system under the provisions of section 2 of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1954 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956; and (3) that 
the State will have the same obligations as to maintenance of the projects 
constructed under this Act that it has under Federal-aid highway legislation. 


CREDITS FOR EXISTING ROADS AND TOLL ROADS 


Sec. 207. (a) If an existing free highway, which is located upon the inter- 
state system, is believed to measure up to the standards of construction required 
by section 203, a State may request that it receive a credit for such highway, 
and the State shall be entitled to receive such a credit subject to the conditions 
of this paragraph. The Secretary shall first determine whether or not the 
highway meets such standards. If he approves the same, the Secretary and 
the Corporation shall determine, in cooperation with each other and in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations issued pursuant to paragraph (e), the 
amount of the depreciated cost of such highway. There shall be deducted from 
such depreciated cost an amount equivalent to 10 per centum thereof, and also 
the total amount of any Federal-aid funds used in the construction of such 
highway. The result shall be the credit to which the State is entitled. 

(b) If an existing toll highway, which is located upon the interstate system, 
is believed to measure up to the standards of construction required by section 
203, a State may request that it receive a credit for such highway, and the State 
shall be entitled to receive such a credit subject to the conditions of this para- 
graph. The Secretary shall first determine whether or not the highway meets 
such standards. If he approves the same, the Secretary and the Corporation 
shall determine, in cooperation with each other and in accordance with the 
rules and regulations issued pursuant to paragraph (e), the amount of the 
original cost of such highway, excluding therefrom the cost of the financing 
thereof, and of any facilities not included within the definition of the term 
“highway” under Federal-aid highway legislation. For toll roads completed 
prior to December 31, 1951, he shall allow as a credit an amount not exceeding 
40 per centum of such original cost, and for toll roads completed during the 
period between December 31, 1951, and December 31, 1955, he shall allow a 
credit not exceeding 70 per centum of the original cost. The State shall be 
entitled to the credit so allowed. 

(c) If a toll highway, which is located upon the interstate system, the con- 
struction of which is completed subsequent to December 31, 1955, is believed to 
measure up to the standards of construction required by section 203, a State 
may request that it receive the credit for such highway and the State shall be 
entitled to receive such a credit subject to the conditions of this paragraph. 
The Secretary shall first determine whether or not the highway meets such 
standards. If he approves the same, the Secretary and the Corporation shall 
determine, in cooperation with each other and in accordance with the rules and 
regulations issued pursuant to paragraph (e), the amount of the original cost 
of such highway, excluding therefrom the cost of the financing thereof and of 
any facilities not included within the definition of the term “highway” under 
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Federal-aid highway legislation. There shall be deducted from such original 
cost an amount equivalent to 10 per centum thereof. The result shall be the 
credit to which the State is entitled. 

(d) Any State for which a credit has been established, whether for a toll or 
a free highway, shall be entitled to use the same for construction of projects on 
the Federal-aid primary system, subject to the conditions that all Federal-aid 
highway funds apportioned to a State under Federal-aid highway legislation 
have been expended within the meaning of said legislation, and all funds allo- 
eated under this Act have been contracted as provided under this Act. Whenever 
a State constructs such projects with funds received as a result of a credit 
under this section, all procedures and steps shall be taken in the same manner 
as though such funds had been apportioned under Federal-aid highway legisla- 
tion. Any State for which a credit has been established on account of a toll 
highway shall be entitled, at its option, to use the credit for payment of any 
outstanding debt on the highway, which highway shall then become a free public 
highway. 

(e) The Secretary jointly with the Corporation shall establish such reasonable 
rules and regulations as necessary or advisable to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

(f) Whenever the Secretary determines that a credit, pursuant to this sec- 
tion, should be made available to a State he shall notify the Corporation. The 
Corporation, within a reasonable time thereafter, shall make such credit available 
to the Secretary for use by the State. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY ACQUISITION 


Sec. 208. (a) If the Secretary shall determine that the State highway depart- 
ment of any State is unable to obtain possession and the right to enter upon 
and use the rights-of-way, lands or interest in lands, improved or unimproved, 
including the control of access thereto from adjoining lands, required for any 
project on the interstate system with sufficient promptness, the Secretary is 
authorized, upon the request of such a State, prior to approval of title by the 
Attorney General, and in the name of the United States, to acquire, enter upon, 
and take possession of such rights-of-way, lands, or interests in lands, including 
the control of access thereto from adjoining lands, by purchase, donation, con- 
demnation or otherwise in accordance with the laws of the United States (in- 
cluding the Act of February 26, 1931; 46 Stat. 1421), and to expend funds for 
projects thereon. The authority granted by this section shall also apply to lands 
and interest in lands received as grants of land from the United States and 
owned or held by railroads or other corporations. The cost incurred by the 
Secretary in acquiring any such rights-of-way, lands or interest in lands may 
include the cost of examination and abstract of title, certificate of title, adver- 
tising, and any fees incidental to such acquisition; and shall be payable out of 
the funds available to the Secretary for construction of projects on the inter- 
state system to the extent of 95 per centum of the appraised value of such 
rights-of-way, or of the actual cost, whichever is lower. The Secretary is 
further authorized and directed by proper deed, executed in the name of the 
United States, to convey amy such rights-of-way, lands, or interest in lands, 
including the control of access thereto from adjoining lands, acquired in any 
State under the provisions of this section, except the outside five feet of any 
such right-of-way in States unable or unwilling to control access, to the State 
highway department of such State or to such political subdivision thereof as its 
laws may provide, upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary and the State highway department, or political subdivisions to 
which the conveyance is to be made. Whenever the State is able and agrees to 
control access, the outside five feet may be conveyed to it. 

(b) Whenever rights-of-way on the interstate system are required over public 
lands of the United States, the Secretary may make such arrangements with 
the agency having jurisdiction over such lands as may be necessary to give 
the State or other person constructing the projects on such lands adequate rights- 
of-way and control of access thereto from adjoining lands, and any such agency 
is hereby directed to cooperate with the Secretary in this connection. 

(c) The Secretary may adopt such regulations as he deems advisable to 
protect fully the interests of the United States in the acquisition of rights-of- 
way. He may take such action as necessary to carry out such regulations. 
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TITLE ITI—MISCELLANEOUS 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 301. As used in this Act, unless the context requires otherwise 

(a) The term “interstate system” means the National System of Interstate 
Highways as authorized to be designated by section 7 of the Federal-Aid High 
way Act of 1944, and includes those routes heretofore designated by the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads by the attestation of a diagram- 
matic map, copy of which is hereby made Appendix A to this Act, as well as 
routes to be hereafter designated. The mileage so designated as of June 30, 
1954, is thirty-seven thousand six hundred miles. The mileage of the routes 
so designated is calculated by stating the mileage of the most traveled highway 
between control points. Such mileage so designated as of June 30, 1954, witb 
respect to each State is contained in a schedule hereby made Appendix B to 
this Act. The mileage of the entire system is limited to forty thousand miles 

(b) The term “Corporation” means the Federal Highway Corporation created 
by title I of this Act. 

(c) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Commerce. 

(d) The term Federal-aid highway legislation means “the Act providing that 
the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads 
and for other purposes”, approved June 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented. 


WITHOUT COMPENSATION EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 302. The Corporation and Secretary are respectively authorized, to the 
extent deemed necessary and appropriate, in order to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, to employ persons of outstanding experience and ability, without 
compensation, and are further authorized to provide by regulation for the 
exemption of such persons from the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, 
and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code and section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). Persons appointed under the authority of this sub- 
section may be allowed transportation and not to exceed $15 per diem in lieu 
of subsistence while away from their homes or regular places of business, 
pursuant to such appointment. 


AMENDMENT TO CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 303. Section 101 of the Government Corporation Control Act (59 Stat. 
597), as amended, is hereby further amended by adding thereto the words 
“Federal Highway Corporation.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF THIS ACT 


Sec. 304. If any section, subsection, or other provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of this Act and the application of such section, subsection, or other provision 
to other persons or circumstance shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECT ON PRESENT LAW 


Sec. 305. All provisions of Federal-aid highway legislation shall remain in 
full force and effect, and shall apply to the required actions to be taken, and 
payments to be made, by the Secretary under this Act in connection with the 
interstate system with the same force and effect that said provisions of the 
said legislation applied to such actions and payments in connection with the 
interstate system prior to the passage of this Act, except that the provisions of 
this Act shall supersede any provision of the said legislation which conflicts 
with a provision of this Act, except that section 13 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1950 shall not be applicable to the interstate system, and for the purposes 
of section 12 of the Hayden-Cartwright Act, the allocations made under this 
Act shall not be deemed an apportionment. 

Mr. Fauwon. In a special message to Congress February 22 the 
President proposed this legislation based upon a report of his 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway Program, of which Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay was Chairman. 
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This committee fully appreciates the need for expanding and 
strengthening the Nation’s highway system. The problem the com- 
mittee will have to decide is how these bigger, better, and safer high- 
ways may be obtained within the financ rial « capacities of Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

It is understandable that the proposals set forth in these bills have 
not received unanimous support, especially with regard to the method 
proposed for financing. But there is general agreement that some- 
thing definite must be done to make the Nation’s highways adequate 
and we are grateful that a start has been made. 

We intend to get the advice and recommendations of the Nation’s 
highway experts during these hearings. We also have available the 
reports submitted by the Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of 
Public Roads on the needs of the highway systems for the period 1955 
to 1984, on the feasibility of toll roads, and on public utility relocation, 
as a result of studies made pursuant to directives contained in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

pe committee expects to hear representatives of interested Fed- 
eral and State agencies, representatives of labor and farm organiza- 
tions, and spokesmen for trade associations, and others. At the con- 
clusion of the hearings the Subcommittee on Roads will endeavor to 
report a bill which will warrant the support of the full committee 
and the Congress. 

Our witness for today is Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, 
who is accompanied by his special consultant on highways, Mr. Fran- 
cis V. du Pont, and his Commissioner of Public Roads, Mr. C. D. 
Curtiss. 

Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to welcome you here and to receive 
your statement on this very important subject and have you give us 
your advice on how to get this highway program through the Con- 
gress. I understand that you have a prepared statement on this very 
important subject. If you care to read the statement you may do so, 
or you may proceed in any way that you care to handle it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, FRANCIS V. DU PONT, 
AND PHILIP A. RAY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary Weeks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I first apologize for being late? Iam not usually late to these 
hearings. Ihadanap pointment with Speaker Rayburn and Majority 
Leader McCormack, and Mr. Priest and it ran a little longer. So I 
do apologize for that. I did not want to keep anybody waiting. 

I appreciate being here, Mr. Chairman, and appreciate very much 
the fact that you could make this day available for me to present such 
testimony as I have because of your knowledge that I am leaving 
town for a brief period tomorrow on a European venture. 

I have a statement here that I would like to file for the record. I 
will not read it at all, but I will refer to it and read some portions of it. 

I would like to go back to last summer, when the genesis of this 
whole project began, when the President talked to the Governors con- 
ference last summer in New York State, following which Governor 
Kennon, the chairman of the Governors conference appointed a com- 
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mittee under the chairmanship of Governor Kohler, of Wisconsin. 
That committee proceeded with a study and later the so-called Clay 
commas was appointed and the legislation there proposed is now 
before you. 

By and large there is very substantial concurrence on the part of 
the members of the Governors conference with the legislation em- 
bodied in what is before you today, which is embodying the Clay 
committee’s suggestions. 

There is no question, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, about the need 
for roads. The question in everybody’s mind is how do you do it and 
what is the Federal responsibility. We will discuss here mostly the 
Federal relationship to the Interstate Highway System; that is, the 
40,000-mile system which was set up in the 1944 act. 

The objective of the bills to immediately undertake the construc- 
tion and completion of an interstate system of highways within a 
period of 10 years justifies unusual procedure and credit financing. 
In order to complete such a system it is essential at the outset that the 
program and the financing thereof be assured. It is necessary that 
the financing be provided, | and that the legislation include control of 
standards which would assure uniformity of necessary design char- 
acteristics throughout the Nation. 

H. R. 4260, 4261, 4364, and 4518 place the major responsibility for 
the financing of the interstate system and urban extensions thereof 
on the Federal Government because of the overall importance of this 
system of highways to the national economy and defense. At the same 
time, regular Federal aid is continued on the other systems with the 
exception of the reduction in the urban funds from the amounts set 
forth in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, which reduction is 
compensated by the urban road construction involved in the interstate 
program. The authorizations in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 

1954 are, incidentally, the highest in our history and substantially 
exceed the authorizations of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952. 

Under H. R. 4260, 4261, 4864, and 4518, regular Federal aid would 
continue except as noted above, and the Federal Government would 
in effect augment the present program by enlarged grants to the 48 
States of approximately $214 billion per annum for 10 years, in ac- 
cordance with their deficiencies and needs, in order to bring the inter- 
state system up to adequate standards. The matching amounts for 
the interstate system would be the same as provided in the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1954, and would aggregate $116,666,000 per year. 
There would be no change whatsoever in the procedures for the con- 
struction of this interstate system, nor in the subsequent ownership, 
operation, and policing of the completed facility. 

The Clay committee suggested that the financing of the program 
he so designed that the objec tives could be attained within the present 
tax structure and without pledging the Federal credit. The method 
employed is quite similar to that employed by many of the States 
where the motor vehicle fuel revenues or a portion thereof are spe- 
cifically pledged to service bond issues, and constitute the sole basis 
for interest and amortization payments. 

The job is important from every angle, and particularly from the 
defense angle. I would like to point out when we are talking about 
the total figures of $25 billion that in the last 10 years business in this 
counrty has put about $205 billion into plant construction, and it ex- 
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pects to invest about $27 billion this year. In other words, business 
will put into plant construction as much approximately in 1 year as 
this 10-year program contemplates. 

That to me is a little bit demonstrative of what this problem is. 
This highway system in this country, if we do the job and do it right 
in this 10- vear program that [am talking about on the interstate high- 
way system, will mean that we are in effect doing what business is 
doing in the way of plant expansion in 1 year. 

Under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, I was instructed to 
make an evaluation of the highway needs throughout the United States 
and to report thereon to the Congress. This study and that of the 
Clay committee cover not only immediate highway deficiencies, but 
the needs for the future as well. In evaluating the interstate highway 
problem the estimates are based on bringing that system up to stand- 
ards which will be adequate for at least 20 years after the completion 
of any given section thereof. In obtaining the detailed estimates, the 
Bureau of Public Roads was dependent on the cooperation of the 48 
States. 

On the basis of these estimates, the total cost of the completion of 
the 37,600 miles of the interstate system now designated is estimated 
at $23 billion. Provision has been made in the statute for complet- 
ing the designation of the balance of the system, namely, 2,400 miles. 
This mileage is being reserved for the extension of the system in the 
urban areas. H. R. 4260, 4261, 4364, and 4518 require the allocation of 
these 2,400 miles promptly, and the States have already been asked 
to submit their recommendations. For these extensions an estimated 
figure of $4 billion has been provided, making a total of $27 billion 
for the entire interstate system and the extensions thereto. Of this 
$27 billion, States and local governments would be expected to con- 
tribute $2 billion, which leaves a balance of $25 billion to be provided 
under these bills. 

A word about the necessity of the problem here. 

It is estimated that there will be 51 million vehicles on the road 
in 1965, 40 percent more than at present. In the next 10 to 15 years 
our population will, it is estimated, increase about 30 million. Our 
roads are a vital part of our programs for commerce, trade, trans- 
portation, and defense. The basic issue before the Congress is the 
need to obtain in 10 years an interstate system adequate for the next 
20 to 30 years. To the extent not needed, the program involved in 
the pending legislation can be automatically adjusted downward. We 
believe the need fully exists, and that these bills provide a sound way 
in which it can be accomplished with a minimum of uncertainty in 
planning and engineering. 

We believe these bills represent the best practical way to finance 
this program on a long-term basis out of gasoline and special motor- 
vehicle fuel-tax revenues. Based upon the assumption of a $48- 
million annual increase in the revenues from gasoline and special 
motor-vehicle fuel taxes, the Treasury Department estimates that 
the aggregate revenue from these taxes during the fiscal years 1957 
through 1988 would be approximately $37 billion over and above the 
amount of $623 million per year needed to continue other highway 
aids at the present levels. Thus it appears feasible, through the 
medium of the proposed Federal Highway Corporation, to allocate 
these revenues as provided in the bills. 
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There are here, I should say in closing, some very pressing needs 
for the highway user from his standpoint and from the national- 
defense standpoint. I am personally convinced that the most effec- 
tive approach to the solution of this and the other highway problems 
is the enactment of a bill similar to those now pending before your 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have appended to my statement a supplement in 
the form of answers to some questions which have been suggested, 
and I would ask that they be incorporated in the record without my 
reading it. 

That concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. I and my associates, 
I might also add—the Under Secretary for Transportation, Mr. Roths- 
child, and our General Counsel, Mr. Philip Ray, are both here, and 
will attempt to answer any questions that you have. 

(The prepared statement of Secretary Weeks, together with the 
supplement to his statement, are as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee on Public Works of the House of 
Representatives, I am happy to be here at your invitation to comment on the 
extremely important highway legislation presently under consideration by the 
committee. I also wish to express my appreciation to you for changing the date 
of this hearing in order to make it possible for me to embark for Europe tomorrow 
to visit several of the trade fairs in which our country is currently participating. 

The invitation to testify which I received enclosed a memorandum setting forth 
certain questions which your committee desired to have answered. I have at- 
tached a supplement to my statement which replies to the questions, and I will 
be pleased to comment on them at the close of my testimony if you desire me to 
do so. 

3efore commenting on the bills before your committee, I should like to remind 
the members of the genesis of the legislation. Prompted by concern as to the 
importance of our highway system, the President extended to the governors 
conference last summer an invitation to work out a highway program for sub- 
mission to the White House which would evaluate the problem and provide a 
realistic solution thereof, and set forth the respective responsibilities of the 
'ederal Government and the States. Shortly thereafter, Governor Kennon of 
Louisiana appointed a special committee of governors to consider this problem. 
The governors’ committee immediately commenced to function under the chair 
manship of Governor Kohler of Wisconsin. These gentlemen will, I believe, 
appear before this committee presenting the conclusions of their respective 
groups, and their endorsement of the above mentioned bills. 

Thereafter, the President appointed a committee under the chairmanship 
of Gen. Lucius D. Clay to study the highway problems and cooperate with the 
governors in developing, for the consideration of the President, a balanced 
program for their solution. The Clay Committee availed itself of the advice of 
all organizations interested in the highway field and obtained much statistical 
data from the Bureau of Public Roads and the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. In my judgment there has never previously been such a 
comprehensive study by any group of citizens in attempting to develop a 
realistic highway program. The report of the Clay Committee has been pre- 
sented to the President and copies have been available to the Members of 
Congress and the public for some weeks. The President’s highway message 
was delivered to the Congress on February 22, with a copy of the Clay report 
being attached to this message. The bills before your committee implement the 
recommendations set forth in the Clay report. They are identical except for 
the fact that H. R. 4364, introduced by Congressman Dempsey, authorizes the 
appropriation of certain funds, whereas the other bills appropriate such funds. 

I consider it a most unusual fact that the representatives chosen by the 
48 governors, through Governor Kohler, concurred in the program which is now 
before you. Such widespread concurrence is, I believe, almost without precedent. 

Our growing population cannot enjoy the advantages that have been ours 
unless we substantially accelerate our highway construction to meet the needs 
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of an expanding population and economy. While other forms of transportation, 
namely, water, air, and rail, play a vital part in our country, the motor vehicle 
is becoming increasingly important. The use of these vehicles is predicated on 
the adequacy of our highway and street system. No one questions our need 
for an expanded highway program. The problem is to determine what highways 
affect our overall economy and defense to the greatest degree and are therefore 
of greatest national interest. Having made this evaluation, what is the extent of 
the Federal responsibility ? 

A substantial majority of the State highway departments have revealed the 
relative importance and needs of our several highway systems, and recommended 
that completion of the interstate system at the earliest possible date be given 
top priority. I feel sure no one can dispute that the 40,000-mile interstate system 
is the most essential to our overall economy and defense. This network is the 
backbone of our highway system and without question of greatest national con- 
cern. It should therefore receive the greatest recognition and priority in con- 
sidering Federal highway legislation. 

The objective of the bills to immediately undertake the construction and com- 
pletion of an interstate system of highways within a period of 10 years justifies 
unusual procedure and credit financing. In order to complete such a system it 
is essential at the outset that the program and the financing thereof be assured. 
It is necessary that the financing be provided, and that the legislation include 
control of standards which would assure uniformity of necessary design char- 
acteristics throughout the Nation. H. R. 4260, 4261, 4364, and 4518 place the 
major responsibility for the financing of the interstate system and urban exten- 
sions thereof on the Federal Government because of the overall importance of 
this system of highways to the national economy and defense. At the same 
time, regular Federal aid is continued on the other systems with the exception 
of the reduction in the urban funds from the amounts set forth in the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1954, which reduction is compensated by the urban road 
construction involved in the interstate program. The authorizations in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 are, incidentally, the highest in our history and 
substantially exceed the authorizations of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952. 

Under H. R. 4260, 4261, 4864, and 4518, regular Federal aid would continue 
except as noted above, and the Federal Government would in effect augment the 
present program by enlarged grants to the 48 States of approximately $2, 
billion per annum for 10 years, in accordance with their deficiencies and needs, 
in order to bring the interstate system up to adequate standards. The match- 
ing amounts for the interstate system would be the same as provided in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, and would aggregate $116,666,000 per year. 
There would be no change whatsoever in the procedures for the construction of 
this interstate system, nor in the subsequent ownership, operation, and policing 
of the completed facility. 

The Clay Committee suggested that the financing of the program be so designed 
that the objectives could be attained within the present tax structure and with- 
out pledging the Federal credit. The method employed is quite similar to that 
employed by many of the States where the motor vehicle fuel revenues or a 
portion thereof are specifically pledged to service bond issues, and constitute the 
sole basis for interest and amortization payments. 

May I emphasize the importance of an expanded highway program. I emphati- 
cally state that it is my opinion that the solution of the highway problem, and 
particularly the construction of the interstate highway system, is imperative 
for our economic well-being and expansion. The improvement of the interstate 
system also is extremely important from a defense angle. It is interesting to 
note that since World War II American industry has invested $205 billion in 
plant, and is expected to invest $27 billion in plant in 1955. Thus, private indus- 
try is spending for capital improvements each year approximately as much as 
the Federal Government would be spending under these bills in 10 years for the 
vital interstate roads system. The magnitude of the task is difficult to compre- 
hend. Itis by far the largest engineering and construction program ever under- 
taken during peacetimes. By way of comparison, the Panama Canal cost less 
than one-fifth of the annual expenditures contemplated on the interstate system. 
This undertaking will require the closest cooperation between the 48 States and 
the Bureau of Public Roads over a period of 10 years. A project of this magni- 
tude cannot be undertaken successfully on a piecemeal basis anymore than 
it would be possible so to undertake a project such as the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway in the absence of a definite program and financing. This 
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3 project is a relatively small undertaking as compared to the construction of 
the interstate system. 

Under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, I was instructed to make an 
evaluation of the highway needs throughout the United States and to report 
thereon to the Congress. This study and that of the Clay committee cover not 
only immediate highway deficiencies but the needs for the future as well. In 
evaluating the interstate highway problem the estimates are based on bringing 
that system up to standards which will be adequate for at least 20 years after 
the completion of any given section thereof. In obtaining the detailed esti- 
mates the Bureau of Public Roads was dependent on the cooperation of the 
48 States. 

On the basis of these estimates, the total cost of the completion of the 37,600 
‘ miles of the interstate system now designated is estimated at $23 billion. Pro- 
q vision has been made in the statute for completing the designation of the balance 
i of the system, namely, 2,400 miles. This mileage is being reserved for the exten- 
sion of the system in the urban area. H. R. 4260, 4261, 4864, and 4518 require 
the allocation of these 2,400 miles promptly, and the States have already been 
asked to submit their recommendations. For these extensions an estimated 
figure of $4 billion has been provided, making a total of $27 billion for the 
entire interstate system and the extensions thereto. Of this $27 billion, States 
and local governments would be expected to contribute $2 billion, which leaves a 
balance of $25 billion to be provided under these bills. 

It is estimated that there will be 81 million vehicles on the road in 1965, 
40 percent more than at present. In the next 10 to 15 years our population 
will, it is estimated, increase about 30 million. Our roads are a vital part of 
our programs for commerce, trade, transportation, and defense. The basic issue 
before the Congress is the need to obtain in 10 years an interstate system ade- 
quate for the next 20 to30 years. To the extent not needed, the program involved 
in the pending legislation can be automatically adjusted downward. We be- 
lieve the need fully exists and that these bills provide a sound way in which 
it can be accomplished with a minimum of uncertainty in planning and engi- 
neering. 

We believe these bills represent the best practical way to finance this pro- 
gram on a long-term basis out of gasoline and special motor-vehicle fuel-tax 
revenues. Based upon the assumption of a $48-million annual increase in the 
revenues from gasoline and special motor-vehicle fuel taxes, the Treasury De- 
partment estimates that the aggregate revenue from these taxes during the fiscal 
years 1957 through 1988 would be approximately $37 billion over and above 
the amount of $623 million per year needed to continue other highway aids at 
the present levels. Thus, it appears feasible, through the medium of the pro- 
posed Federal Highway Corporation, to allocate these revenues as provided in 
the bills. 

In closing I should like to reiterate my statement with respect to the impor- 
tance of promptly initiating a program to solve our highway problem, which 
I consider one of our most pressing domestic needs. I have mentioned the 
importance of the defense aspect of the highway program, and all of us are 
concerned with the matter of defense. In order to protect our country, we 
are expending annually an amount which is the equivalent of the highway 
program under these bills for the next 10 years. I am in favor of spending what- 
ever is necessary for our defense. I hesitate to think of the casualties of another 
war and the effect on our economy and future. Yet 100 homes daily are deprived 
of loved ones. Another 3,000 individuals are injured each day in fighting traflic 
' on the highways. It has recently been brought to my attention that the accident 

rate on the New Jersey Turnpike is one-seventh of the accident rate in the State 
: of New Jersey. 

Gentlemen, we can do something about the horrible carnage to which we have 
become so calloused. Our involvement in another war, and all the suffering 
that such a conflict would generate, is dependent on others. The carnage from 
motor-vehicle accidents which we see and read about daily in our own country 
is within our hands to correct. A great deal can, and must, be done. I am 
convinced that the most effective approach to the solution of this and other 
highway problems is the enactment of a bill similar to those now pending before 
your committee. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS 


The questions contained in the following portion of this statement are those 
contained in a memorandum in the letter of March 28, 1955, from the chairman 
of this committee to me. Since these questions cover a wide range of matters 
having to do with H. R. 4260 and similar bills, I believe it would be appropriate 
to include the questions and answers as part of this statement: 

Question No. 1 

To what extent should emphasis on the national system of interstate highways 
so in comparative relation to the regular Federal-aid primary and secondary 
system? 

Answer. The national system of interstate hig'iways is composed of about 
37,700 miles of highways, 33,300 miles of which are rural and 4,400 miles in 
urban areas. This system, which by law is limited to 40,000 miles, forms 
the most important transcontinental network of highway routes within the 
United States. While it embraces only about 1 percent of the Nation’s total 
highway mileage, it carries more than a seventh of all traffic. It joins 42 of the 
State capitals and 90 percent of all cities having a population of over 50,000. 
Aside from serving as a backbone to the general economy of the country, the 
national and civil defense aspects of the system are of the utmost importance. 
The system serves as a main trunkline for the transportation of men and material 
between our major population and industrial centers and seaports. By reason 
of the high design standards being established for this system, including the 
matter of control of access, the system affords a much greater degree of service 
than any other system in the efficient and rapid movement of the increasingly 
heavier type of military equipment being manufactured. The National Military 
Establishment has gone on record as recognizing the system as representing 
the routes of greatest strategic importance. Witt respect to civil defense, the 
system, which is composed of the main arterial routes leading out of our major 
cities, would undoubtedly be of inestimable value for most rapid and least con- 
gested evacuation from urban centers. It is expected that there would be many 
other civil-defense advantages to the system in such matters as clearing debris, 
logistical supply, removal of casualties, dispersal of industrial plants, and 
circumferential movement around cities. These tfactors, together with others 
pointed out in the recent highway study transmitted by the Secretary of Com- 
merce to the Congress, indicate the need for emphasis on the national system 
of interstate highways. 

Question No, 2 

Should the Federal-aid primary and secondary system programs be accelerated 
along with the special emphasis on the Interstate System? If so, to what extent 
and by what means? 

Answer. In view of the emphasis to be given to the Interstate System, no 
specific acceteration should be given by the Federal Governmnt at this time 
to the Federal-aid primary and secondary systems. These systems are far from 
adequate, but the present authorized Federal aid is the largest ever granted 
by the Federal Government. This aid should be continued at the existing rate 
with the hope that State and local governments will not only be able to match 
the Federal share but, as their revenues increase, 10 expend more sums on these 
systems without additional Federal aid. If Federal aid for these two systems 
were increased at the present time, it is doubtful that all of the States would 
be able to match such increases. Furthermore, a substantial portion of the 
funds now being spent on the primary system are for projects located along 
interstate routes. Consequently, substantial funds will be released to the States 
for construction of projects on the primary system when they are no longer 
required to expend primary funds on projects located along interstate routes, 


Our stion No. 3 


Should a definite period, such as that proposed in H. R. 4260, be fixed for the 
completion of the National System of Interstate Highways, or should construc- 
tion be accelerated or decelerated according to the availability of motor fuel 
tax revenues ¢ 

Answer. A definite period such as the 10 years proposed in H. R. 4260 should 
be fixed for the completion of the Interstate System. Paradoxically, no system 
of highways can ever be completed; but the plan tu build the Interstate System 
in 10 years to meet the traffic needs of 20 years is as close to perfecting a system 
as can be devised. The whole concept of this plan is the completion of the 
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job. It is not based on an acceleration or deceleration of the motor fuel tax 
revenues. Estimates of these revenues indicate that they are sufficient to carry 
out the plan. The marshaling of the construction industry for this project can 
be done on a sounder basis with a definite period of time fixed for its completion. 
Furthermore, if the Interstate System is definitely planned and located within 
a comparatively short time, the investments of the persons owning land adjacent 
to the rights-of-way can be stabilized, and not subjected to the uncertainties of 
road location which now prevail. Prompt acquisition of rights-of-way under the 
proposed program should also be much more economical. 


Question No. 4 

Should the existing ratio of matching for the Interstate System be changed 
from 60—40 to 90-10, or some other ratio? 

Answer. The existing 60-40 Federal-State participation ratio for the Interst: ay 
System should be changed in order that the Federal Government may bear a 
much greater share of the cost. Federal participation in the system mse Pe 
be increased as proposed in the Clay report and as provided in the pending bills 
based thereon. There is no direct relationship between volume of traffic and 
the percentage of the Federal contribution. If the Federal contribution were 
based on the traffic factor, the percentage of Federal participation would be « 
variable instead of a fixed figure for each of the States. The approximate 
95-percent Federal contribution as proposed in the pending bills is fully justified 
by the national interest in the Interstate System as outlined in the reply to 
question No. 1. 


Question No. 5 

Should our present highway development procedure be modified in any way if 
the Federal share for the Interstate System is increased, or should all projects 
on the Interstate System be initiated and constructed by the State highway 
departments, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, as is the procedure 
at the present time? 

Answer. There appears to be no need for making any substantial change in 
the procedures now being followed. It is believed that the States will cooperate 
with the Bureau of Public Roads as they have in the past in the initiation of 
highway projects. In the event that this belief proves to be unfounded, and a 
slowing down in the initiation of projects occurs, necessary modifications in 
the procedures could be made. 


Question No. 6 

Will the placing of special emphasis on the Interstate System adversely or 
beneficially affect the State’s capacity to carry on an effective program of con- 
struction on the regular Federal-aid primary and secondary highway systems? 

Answer. Since the Interstate System is the system now requiring the heaviest 
expenditures for construction, the States are expending a substantial amount 
of their own funds for projects on this system in addition to the amounts 
which they use to match Federal-aid funds. To the extent that Federal par 
ticipation is increased, the States will be relieved of these expenditures. Thus, 
funds which would be required for the Interstate System could be transferred 
by the States for improvement of projects on other routes. It would appear, 
therefore, that additional emphasis on the Interstate System, through increased 
Federal-aid funds and increased matching ratio, would aid the States in carrying 
on construction programs on other systems. 


Question No. 7 


Should the Federal contribution to the Interstate System be financed on 
a pay-as-you-go basis or a pay-later basis? If neither of these financing plans 
is deemed feasible, what is an adequate alternative financing plan to complete 
the Interstate System? 

Answer. The need of this country for roads and for the completion of this 
particular system within a 10-year period is well known. Expenditure on the 
average of an additional $2% billion per annum over a 10-year period would 
involve an increase in taxes for the next 10 years of $2\% billion per annum. It 
was not deemed wise to increase taxes at this time to such an extent, and it 
was decided that the necessary funds should be borrowed. Roads are a capital 
asset in a real sense, and it is a common practice for private individuals, and 
not unknown in the case of Federal Government, to borrow funds to finance 
the construction of capital assets. The Panama Canal, Union Pacific Railroad, 
TVA, Boulder Dam, and the St. Lawrence seaway are all examples of borrow- 
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ings by the Federal Government. If roads are needed badly enough, it does 
not seem to be an unwise or unsound policy to borrow money for their rapid 
completion. Although borrowing involves payment of interest, the payments 
will not be made without any returns. The highways would be available within 
a 10-year period instead of a 30-year period. Use of the highways would 
undoubtedly generate additional gasoline-tax revenues, and these could clearly 
be credited against interest charges. Although it is not possible to measure 
in dollars and cents the contribution that this system would make to the economic 
development of our country, it is clear that the contribution would be a substan- 
tial one. This should also be credited against interest charges. Furthermore, 
completion of these roads from the national-defense angle alone would make 
the interest charges well worth while. We are spending $30 billion or more 
annually on our defense needs. The added amounts to cover this interest charge, 
in case of need, would be repaid many times over. 


Question No. 8 


In the event that bond financing is deemed the best method of providing for 
the Federal cost of the Interstate System, what provision should be made to 
insure payment of the principal and interest? 


Que stion No. 9 


If the bond method of financing the Interstate System is approved, should the 
bonds be a direct obligation of the United States? 

Auswer. The provisions in the bills before this committee provide a method 
of financing which accomplishes the important purpose of providing sufficient 
funds to service the proposed bond financing without increasing present taxes. 
The foregoing is accomplished by the creation of a Corporation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is directed to pay the revenues from the gasoline and special 
fuels taxes in excess of $622,500,000 to this Corporation. The Corporation is au- 
thorized to issue bonds not in excess of $21 billion for the purpose of raising 
funds to pay for the construction of the system. The bonds will not be a direct 
obligation of the United States, but will be the direct obligation of the Corpora- 
tion. 


Oue stion No. 10 


Will revenues from the present Federal motor-fuel taxes be sufficient (at the 
present rate) to continue the present Federal-aid highway program and service 
the bonded debt? If not, should such taxes be increased for this purpose? 

Answer. The estimates made by the Treasury Department and the Bureau of 
Public Roads indicate that present motor-fuel tax rates would be sufficient to 
service the bonded debt and continue the present Federal-aid highway program 
as outlined in H. R. 4260 and similar bills. 


Question No. 11 


It has been proposed that the bonded debt under the suggested pay-later plan 
for construction of the Interstate System be paid off over a period of 30 years. 
In the 20-year period extending from the completion of the Interstate System to 
final repayment of the interstate bonds, what is the prospect for continuing the 
reguiar Federal-aid highway system out of revenues then available? 

Answer. H. R. 4260 and similar bills contemplate continuation of the regular 
Federal-aid highway program at its present level until the bonds authorized under 
the bill have been liquidated. As indicated in the reply to question No. 10, it is 
estimated that the revenues from present tax rates would be sufficient to liquidate 
the bonded indebtedness and continue the regular Federal-aid program at the 
current rates. This, of course, would not preclude additional Federal aid in the 
event that Congress determines that such additional aid is necessary. 

Question No. 12 


It has been suggested, and it is provided in H. R. 4260 et al. that all Federal 
motor-fuel tax revenues in excess of $623 million annually be made available for 
paying the Federal share on the Interstate System, including bond retirement and 
interest payments. The effect of this proposal would be to limit funds available 
to the Federal-aid primary and secondary systems to $623 million annually for 
as many as 30 years. Should funds for the Federal-aid primary and secondary 
highways be so limited? 

Answer. If the present tax rates on gasoline and special fuels are not increased 
and the entire balance of tax revenues from these sources are needed to service the 
bonds, then, of course, there would be no funds available from these particular 
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sources. However, it would be possible for Congress to raise these particular tax 
rates so as to provide additional funds for the Federal-aid primary and secondary 
systems. 

Question No. 13 

What will be the effect of introducing the Federal Highway Corporation into 
our national highway management program, now the joint responsibility of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments? 

Answer. The Federal Highway Corporation would not be concerned with the 
existing Federal-aid highway system except for the Interstate System. The 
present joint program between the Federal Government and the States will con- 
tinue, but the Corporation would be given the power of arbitration in the event 
of a disagreement between the Secretary of Commerce and a State. The Chair- 
man of the Board of the Corporation would be required to maintain a liaison with 
the various States. Another duty of the corporation would be the fixing jointly 
with the Secretary of Commerce, of certain costs in connection with the credit 
provisions of the bills. In general, the existing procedures whereby the State 
highway departments initiate action subject to approval by the Secretary through 
the Bureau of Public Roads would continue to be the mode of operation. 
Question No. 14 

What will be the extent of the Federal Highway Corporation's functions under 
subsection 102 (d) of H. R. 4260? 

Answer. Specifically, the Corporation would be an informal administrative 
court of appeal or arbitrator between the Secretary of Commerce and the States. 
The cooperation between the Federal Government and the States for almost 40 
years in the road program is one of the high marks in the whole history of Federal- 
State relationships, and disputes have been few. The pending bills propose a 
method for resolving such disputes if they affect standards for the Interstate 
System, or determination of the scheduling and priority of construction thereon. 
It is possible that other disagreements of policy might also be settled by this 
method. 


Question No. 15 


Should there be control of access on all segments of the Interstate System, or, 
what would be the effect of unlimited access on the Interstate System highways? 
Where States do not have necessary legislation to acquire access controls or are 
unwilling to exercise such rights for various reasons, should the Federal Govern- 
ment acquire the right-of-way and retain sufficient margin of interest to assure 
control of access on rights-of-way so obtained? 

Answer. There should be full or partial control of access on all segments of 
the Interstate System. The benefits of fully controlling access to highways 
carrying substantial amounts of traffic are clearly recognized both from a stand- 
point of accident reduction and the prevention of a progressive reduction in 
capacity due to the interruption of the free flow of traffic by vehicles entering 
and leaving the highway from an ever-increasing number of roadside business 
establishments. The economy of control of access is an additional factor of 
extreme importance. Many cities have gone through the experience of con- 
structing a highway on new right-of-way when obtainment of the easement with 
control of access would have cost little, if any, more than without control of 
access, and then have found that the highway deteriorated in its ability to 
handle traffic because of the development of roadside businesses. Consequently, 
the construction of another highway is required to handle the through traffic and 
the same process in a very few years results in searching for an alinement to 
construct still another highway. The lack of proper and adequate control of 
access in the first instance results, therefore, in the ultimate waste of public 
funds. An exception to the need for full control of access exists in those rural 
areas of the country which are sparsely settled and sufficiently distant from 
urban areas to be outside their inffuence from a traffic standpoint. In situations 
where the highway department of a State or subdivision thereof is unable to 
acquire the necessary rights-of-way, including the control of access thereto from 
adjoining lands, or to obtain possession and right to enter upon and use the 
rights-of-way, improved or unimproved, with sufficient promptness to expedite 
construction, reconstruction, and improvement thereon, the United States Govern- 
ment should have authority, upon request of a State, to step in and acquire such 
rights-of-way. The Government now has such authority with respect to defense 
access roads as provided in section 14 of the Defense Highway Act of 1941 
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(55 Stat. 765). Similar authority with respect to projects on the Interstate 
System would materially expedite the construction and improvement of such 
system. 

Question No. 16 

To what extent should there be reimbursement to States for toll roads and 
other primary roads included in the National System of Interstate Highways? 

Answer. The reimbursement feature contained in H. R. 4260 and similar bills 
was designed to provide equity for those States which have initiated and 
advanced improvements on the Interstate System. It is only fair to so compen- 
sate the benefited States for their initiative, and the formulae for reimbursement 
appear to be reasonable and equitable. 

Question No. 17 

Should there be reimbursement for toll roads constructed after 1955 or should 
eligibility for reimbursement terminate in 1955? What should the reimburse- 
ment policy be with respect to nontoll roads incorporated in the National System 
of Interstate Highways? 

Answer. In order to attract private investment funds to the total highway 
program, and thereby decrease to some extent the public funds which must be 
raised through taxation, the reimbursement feature for toll roads should be 
continued after 1955 as provided in H. R. 4260 and similar bills. Continuation 
of this feature after 1955, would permit construction of additional toll road 
mileage with private investment funds. Demands for public funds would thus 
be decreased by substantial amounts. The reimbursement policy to be followed 
with respect to nontoll roads incorporated in the Interstate Highway System 
should be that provided in H. R. 4260 and similar bills. 

Question No. 18 

Should there be compulsory or optional retirement of toll road bonds by 
States aug 4 a program of reimbursement? 

Answer. H. R. 4260 and similar bills provide for optional retirement of toll 
road bonds ca the reimbursement program. This option is necessary because 
of the different needs situations in the several States which would be affected 
by the provision. To the extent that toll roads continue as toll roads after 
reimbursement is made under the provisions of the bill, the total highway income 
would be suppleme uted by an amount equal to the amount of tolls which would 
be collected. In view of the urgent need for highway funds from whatever 
source, there should not be diminution of any source of revenue. Optional 
retirement of toll road bonds is, theerfore, preferable to compulsory retirement. 


Mr. Fatuion. Mr. Secretary, I understand from your statement that 
you recommend this bill and recommend the method of financing ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Secretary, there has been a statement or there 
have been several statements made that I read in the press that other 
categories other than the Interstate System would suffer under this 
bill. Is it not a fact that the States would have more money to use 
in other road categories if this bill is adopted ? 

Secretary Weeks. I am certain in my own mind, sir, that that is 
true, from two standpoints. In the first place, under this bill we have 
a schedule that shows that the States would share in more construc- 
tion at a lesser matching cost than is the fact today. 

Additionally, if you construct the Interstate Highway System you 
are constructing a road which is much more costly than the primary 
and secondary highway construction involved. Supposing the State 
is matching funds today on a 50-50 basis for the construction of the 
type of road involved in this Interstate System. Let’s say that the 
State is putting up $3 million, for example, in matching funds. Their 
obligation to participate in this type of Interstate Highway System 
construction will henceforth be limited to the $116 million that they 
are paying under the 1954 act. So they would have this $3 million 
cvailable to spend on less costly types of roads. I believe that they 
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would not only get more out of this proposal from that standpoint of 
the matching funds and the amount of work done in the State, but I 
am also sure that the money which is left available to them could be 
spent for roads where they would get much more mileage out of it 
than they would get today—possibly as high as three times as much 
mileage. Is that right? 

Mr. pu Ponr. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. Varying with the State. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Secretary, due to the confusion caused by the 

various statements given to the press at different times, I wonder if 
it would be possible to have someone in your organization give us a 
breakdown on the different categories of this bill, with spec ial refer- 
ence to the financing of it’ 

Secretary Weeks. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think that would be very helpful to the members 
of this committee. 

Secretary Wrerxs. We will have it up very promptly. 

Mr. du Pont, how quickly can you get it ? 

Mr. pu Pont. I notice Friday is open for the continuation of this, 
and that might be an opportune time. You have something scheduled 
every day until Friday, and we can certainly get it by then. 

Mr. Dempsey. In connection with the other categories, aside from 
the interstate roads, to the extent that the interstate roads are going to 
be financed in large part by the Federal Government, to that extent 
money that is not necessary te be put up by the State could be put 
into the other categories. Is that right? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not know whether the law permits the transfer 
from one to the other to the extent that we would probably need, but 
that is a matter that Congress could take care of very quickly. 

Secretary Weeks. Assuming, Mr. Congressman, that you are going 
to build interstate highways at all, if it is done this way it relieves 
the State. I say again that it relieves them from the obligation of 
participating in the most costly type of road construction, and, there- 
fore, the same amount of money that they might put in there could 
be put toa much greater advantage in the State. 

Mr. Dempsey. The interstate system as it is now outlined is the sys- 
tem arrived at by the respective States in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Defense Department, as I understand it. 

Secretary Werks. That is right. Does that not go back to the 1944 
act, when the mileage was set up ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. So one of the reasons for the Federal Government 
hearing the largest portion of the expense for that is because of the 
application it bears to defense and the evacuation of people from 
towns, if necessary. 

Secretary Werks. It seems to me it is the place where the Federal 
activity is most warranted and additionally so because of the national 
defense and the civilian defense aspects, and the possibility of 
evacuation. 

Mr. Dempsey. I did happen to see a very severe criticism of this 
proposed bill, which I do not join in at all. I am for the bill, but the 
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statement was made that it would give to the Federal Government the 
control of the Interstate System as far as policing and other things 
are concerned. That is not contemplated at all, is it? 

Secretary Werks. I do not think there is any change involved at all 
from the present setup. 

Mr. pu Ponr. The procedure would be precisely the same. Policing 
is all vested in the States. 

Mr. Demrsey. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Secretary, on page 5 of your statement there ap- 
pears this line which states that the Interstate System is to be corals 
up to standards which would be adequate for at least 20 years after 
the completion of any given section thereof. The question has both- 
ered me. What will we do after the 10 years have elapsed and the 
Interstate System has been built? Do we have any provision in the 
bill or in mind that would take care of the Interstate System for the 
next 20 years after construction has been completed? There seems to 
be a vacuum there, or at least a period of 20 years when there is no 
provision made for the keeping up of the Interstate System. 

Secretary Werks. It seems to me that we need this system and we 
need it fast. We want to build it in 10 years, and we will build it in 
such a manner that it is designed to last for 30 years before major 
changes may have to be made. When the job is done the States carry 
on the maintenance of the highways, so I would say that you would get 
your system in 10 years and it will be built so as to service the country 
for a period of 30 years. 

Mr. Donprro. Under the existing law the States would maintain 
that system ? 

Secretary Werks. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. For the complete period of 30 years? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. The question in my mind is, suppose it is sought or 
desired to improve the Interstate System in different States. Maybe 
it is desired to widen it or straighten it out in some States. Is there 
any provisions in the plan to take care of that after the system has 
been completed in that 10-year period ¢ 

Secretary Werks. I suppose you could spend primary money or you 
could join in a mutual arrangement with the States to spend some of 
the money allocated of the $622 million allocated to the Federal-aid 
road program. You could spend some of your primary money on it. 

Mr. Donpero. Under the bill 90 percent of th at obligation would 
rest with the Federal Government and the balance with the States? 

Secretary Werks. I am not quite clear I understand that. 

Mr. Donvero. In other words, the Federal Government takes over 
the primary cost of the Interstate System. 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. Up to approximately what amounts to 90 percent? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. And only 10 percent, or $2 billion, would be furnished 
by the States. Now if it took more money than that to make certain 
improvements in the Interstate System after it is built, then the ques- 


tion arises in my mind have we made suitable provision to take 
care of it? 
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Secretary Weeks. I think specifically you have not. You could 
cross that bridge when you got to it after the 10-year job is finished 
and you could go in any direction that the C ongress might want to 
go in; or else the State could spend the primary money on changes. 

Mr. Donvero. We would have to have authority to do that by legis- 
lation, inasmuch as the Federal Government will still be contr ibuting 
$622 million a year. 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct, and that is the most they have 
ever contributed. It is the highest level we have ever reached. 

Mr. Donpero. That thought could be given some consideration 
perhaps. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Fation. Have you completed, Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donperro. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Weeks, I want to ask you for a little further ex- 
planation of the financial provisions of this Ps in. As I understand it, 
the bonds which will be issued to finance the Federal part of this pro- 
gram would not be listed as part of our national debt. Is that correct? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct, sir. The bonds would not be 
guaranteed by the full faith and credit of the United States Govern- 
ment. ‘They would be dependent for servicing on the 2-cent gas tax. 

Mr. Siru. In other words, they would be dependent actually for 
servicing upon appropriations of the Congress, would they not? 

Secretary Weeks. You buy a bond and you are put on notice when 
you buy the bond that you can expect the revenue from the 2-cent gas 
tax to pay the interest on the bond and to amortize it over a 30-year 
period. In addition to that guaranty—and when I say guaranty I 
mean that there would bean appropriation made to provide that 2- 
cent tax revenue—an appropriation would be made to it through the 
life of the bond, just as you appropriate money to pay your social 
security obligations of the Federal Government in the future from the 
receipts. 

In addition to the 2-cent tax, which is in effect guaranteed to you 
by the Government of the United States, you have this $5 billion, 
what I call hedge, in the authorization granted to the Corporation to 
draw on the Tre: asury to that extent, that is, not exceeding $5 billion. 

The matter is actually reviewed each year, under the terms of the 
bill, by the Treasury. Each year the Secretary of the tena A 
decides that the tax revenue from the 2-cent tax for the next year is 
going to be sufficient to authorize proceeding to any given extent re 

that year. In other words, from the standpoint of not proceeding too 
fast in case the revenue is not up to expectations, the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have the authority to draw in a little bit. 

Mr. Smiru. But this 2 cents we are talking about is still just an 
assumption. There is nothing in the bill here earmarking the 2 cents 
to be paid into any special fund, is there ? 

Secretary Weeks. My reading of the bill tells me that the Govern- 
ment has appropriated 2 cents, or the equivalent of a 2-cent tax on 
vas sold in this country. The first call on the 2 cents is for the six- 
hundred-and-twenty-million-odd dollars, which is the equivalent of 
the 1954 act program. 
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Mr. Smiru. What I mean is, it would warrant an appropriation for 
that fund. Is 2 cents automatically paid into this fund under the 
bill ¢ 

Secretary Werks. The Treasury will allocate to the Corporation 
the equivalent of 2 cents. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, this is where Federal revenue is specifi- 
cally paid into a special fund ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. The Treasury pays it over to the 
Corporation and the Corporation uses it. 

Mr. Smiru. Are there similar programs involving general Federal 
revenue ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. You mean in effect earmarking revenue for 
similar purposes / 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. The quickest one I know of is the duck stamp. 

Mr. Smiru. I said general revenue. This is the only one I ever 
heard of. 

Secretary Weeks. We have a list here of similar situations. I 
would like my General Counsel to refer to it, if you will allow him to do 
so. Ithink it might be well to insert it in the record. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Secretary, I do not have a list, but we can readily 
obtain one. The two particular earmarking provisions we have refer- 
ence to in addition to the duck stamp are the Social Security Act under 
section 201 (a) of that act which provides : 

There is hereby appropriated to the social security trust fund for the fiscal 
vear ending June 1941, and for each fiscal year thereafter, amounts equivalent 
to 100 percent of the taxes received in subchapter A of chapter [X of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

That is similar to the language contained in section 105 (b) of this 
bill. 

Another similar prevision is the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, which has a feature in regard to that. 

Mr. Smirn. In regard to the bonds that are issued, do you have 
an idea as to the amount of interest that would be paid on these bonds, 
assuming this act is passed and the bonds are put up for sale in this 
coming year? On the first batch of them, what would be your estimate 
as to what the interest rate would be? 

Secretary Werks. The interest has been figured at 3 percent, and 
they would presumably sell at about a 3-percent yield. You would 
simply have to add up the amount of interest year by year that might 
he paid. 

Areyou coming to the question of how much total interest is involved 
over that period ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Secretary Werks. It has been variously estimated at $11 billion. 

Mr. Sairu. In other words, there are no other charges that would 
be applicable to the cost other than the interest rate ? 

Secretary Weeks. I think the bill involves some small amount of 
so-called overhead, Mr. du Pont, does it not ? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. 

Sec an iry Weeks. Which is to carry on the operations of the small 
staff and the operations of the Corporation. There is very little in- 
volved there. Did I misunderstand you? There are no charges on 
the bond except the interest and amortization. 
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Mr. Samira. And the cost of financing the program would usually 
include the overhead and carrying charges in connection with the 
operation. 

Secretary Weeks. No. There is just the interest charge and the 
charge for amortizing the bonds over that period. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, assuming there are no major ch: ween 
‘n the interest rate during the period of the issuance of the bond, 
would be something of a fair estimate to say that the cost - are ing 
the program would come to something close to 50 percent, or 45 per- 
cent ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. For 30 years. 

Mr. ScHerer. Would you yield for a question at this point, Mr. 
smith ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. For a question. I want to develop this point. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, go head. 

Mr. SmirH. If it is about the actual cost of the thing, that is all 
right. 

Mr. Scuerer. I just wanted to inject a question on that point. 

Mr. Sairu. I yield for a question on that. 

Mr. Scuerer. If these improvements were paid on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, in view of the fact that we have not been able to balance the 
budget for many years we would have to borrow this money anyhow, 
would we not ? 

Secretary Weeks. If you are going to do this you have to pay for it. 
You can pay for it as you go and can pay for it by borrowing. If you 
do not borrow this way you will either have to levy more taxes or to 
have more deficit financing, which means more borrowing. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then the cost would be about the same, would it not, 
if you have to borrow on a pay-as-you-go basis ? 

Secretary Weexs. I would think so. These bonds might yield 
fractionally above a Government bond of similar tenure. 

Mr. Smirn. Obviously they are going to yield slightly above. We 
are not going to get in a position where commercial bonds will yield 
less than Federal Government bonds, are we? None of us expect 
that, do we? 

Secretary Weeks. No. Of course not. You would get a little 
slightly higher vield on this bond than you would on a bond put out 
by the Government. 

Mr. Smrrn. In other words, in line with the question Mr. Scherer 
wsked, for this 30-year period there is no assumption by anybody that 
we are going to balance the Federal budget; and that is more or less 
un admission that nobody expects to balance the budget for 30 years, 
is it not ? 

Secretary Wreks. I would not agree with that at all. 

Mr. Smiru. Then would it not be cheaper to adopt a program 
whereby we could achieve a Federal balanced budget at any time 
during that period and get some cheaper money in that way, and in 
fact not have any borrowed money at all ? 

Secretary W EEKS. My own viewpoint is that this is a major pro- 
gram that ought to be financed in this manner, and not to be thrown 
into the general program of the Government operation; yes. Con- 
ceivably if you charged these bonds to the full faith and credit of 
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the Government you would borrow money for slightly cheaper than 
you would under this scheme, but here you are setting 1t up—— 

Mr. Smiru. If I may insert a question at that point in order to 
clarify the answer there, if you would set up a system via that program 
so that at some point during the life of this program you have reached 
a situation where the Federal Government could actually appropriate 
the money, you could furnish the money without any interest cost, 
could you not? 

Secretary Weeks. As I said before, if you are going to do this you 
have to pay for it either out of revenue or in this manner, or by deficit 
financing, which means borrowing against the general account. But 
I think this is the most effective way of doing it from the standpoint 
of the Government. 

Mr. Smiru. I am also interested in your point about the fact that 
you do not consider this a part of the regular obligation of the Federal 
Government. 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, you would place the necessity for this 
interstate program and the importance of this interstate program in 
a category of being less than the regular system for primary urban 
und secondary roads which, as I understand it, is certainly part of 
the regular obligation of the Federal Government ? 

Secret ary Werks. May f have that question again? I do not 
think I understood it. 

Mr. Smirn. In other words, you consider the Interstate System 
of less importance than the primary, secondary, and rural roads? 

Secretary Weexs. No, I do not personally. I consider that the 
Federal responsibility is most clearly indicated in this Interstate 
Highway System. I think we also have a responsibility and should 

carry on the Federal-aid program that we have been doing, and which, 
as I said, is at the highest level in histor today, and would be under 
this program. But I think that the Federal interest is most clearly 
indicated in support of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Smirn. If you think it is more important to the Interstate 
System, why would it not be better to just put direct Federal money 
into it? We are putting Federal money into what you consider to 
be less important. 

Secretary Werks. No, you would not be because you are putting 
part-of the 2-cent tax in it. 

Mr. Sairu. Nobody has ever said heretofore when the idea has 
been brought up that we tried to take the 2-cent tax. Congress already 
rejected this idea and now we would put considerably more than 
the tax into the highways. 

Mr. Brecker. Will the gentleman yield? Did you state that the 
Federal Government put more than the 2-cent tax in the highways? 

Mr. Smirn. I think if you look back in the depression days you 
will see that is right. 

Mr. Becker. T ‘hey did not build many highways in the depression 
days, if you will look at the record. 

Mr. Saar. I will not argue with you about it. 

Mr. Brecker. You raised the point. 

Mr. Somrrx. I do not want to argue, but I know they built more 
highways in my State during the depression than they ever did 
before. 
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Mr. Becxer. If you will look at the record you will see the gasoline 
tax for the last 25 years amounts to a figure of such an amount that 
the Federal Government has not spent 50 percent of it on highways. 

Mr. Surru. I do not contend it has. In fact, I think we are not 
spending enough now. 

Mr. Faxon. I think if we keep our questions directed to the Secre- 
tary instead of the members getting into a discussion between them- 
selves, it might facilitate matters. 

Mr. Smrru. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Fauuon. There are quite a few members who would like to ask 
some questions of the Secretary. 

Mr. Smiru. But to go back to that point, Mr. Secretary, if it is 
logical to take this program and put it on the basis of issuing bonds 
on the 2-cent tax, is it not logical to put the whole Federal-aid sys- 
tem on that same basis, especially in view of the fact that you consider 
other points of the Federal-aid system less important than the Inter- 
state System ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. No; I personally believe you should handle the 
Federal-grant system about as you have been handling it. It all de- 
pends on what the level is. Here is a broad, forward-looking ap- 

roach to this very important area of building the Interstate Highway 

ystem. If you are going to get it built you have to do something 
unusual in the way of financing. If you pay for it out of revenue you 
certainly have to involve a lot more of your revenue than is now 
available. I think this is the way to finance it. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, even though you consider this program 
to be more important than other aspects of the Federal-aid system, you 
do not want to give it the priority in getting Federal funds in a simpler 
manner than that which is proposed in this plan? 

Secretary Weeks. I would like the record to show that I consider 
it more important from the standpoint of the Federal interest, and 
I am thinking largely of national and civilian defense, and the whole 
welfare of our economy, to get this Interstate Highway System going. 
There are also very substantial factors of safety involved. I do not 
think you will get the job done unless you do it this way. I do not 
think you will get it paid for unless you pay for it this way. 

Mr. Smiru. I am interested in another point which you made in 
your last statement, whereby you accept the idea of the Federal re- 
sponsibility in the Interstate System in regard to a question which was 
posed by the committee about the 60-40 financing. You state that 
Federal participation is about 95 percent justified. I think that is 
about what would be paid here. The Federal Government would pay 
90 to 95 percent. 

Mr. pu Pont. 92 to 98 percent, depending on the State. 

Mr. Sorru. In other words, 95 percent is a fair average? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. . 

Mr. Sarru. If this financial program is not approved by the Con- 
gress, could we accept that to mean that you accept the idea that the 
Federal Government should pay 95 percent of the Interstate System 
cost in the future? 

Secretary Weexs. Yes, I think you can. I think this is where 
the Federal Government ought to place the emphasis, and I think they 
ought to do the job. If you try to do this in the conventional manner 
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such as the Federal-aid program has developed, I do not believe you 
will find matching funds available in the States to do it in the con- 
ventional manner. 

Mr. Smiru. I think that offers a problem for you to consider and 
for the committee to consider in the light of the statement made using 
your financial plan as a means to solve our Interstate apes. Just 
revise our present aid system and changing it from 60-40 to 95-5 as a 
formula. 

Secretary Weeks. I could not support that, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Sairu. I just assumed you were saying that in answer to my 
previous question. 

Secretary Werks. I did not intend to say it, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. To get back again to the question about the Federal debt 
structure, it is a fact that this would not be listed in the Federal-debt 
obligation. Do you think it is proper for the Federal Government to 
establish other funds than these other programs which were mentioned, 
such as the unemployment security and railroad compensation, which 
is very similar to social security? They are a type of obligation which 
are accepted by the Federal Government. Those obligations are not 
backed up by just some bonds, but they are the equiv alent of obliga- 
tions that have the full faith and credit of the Federal Government; 
are they not? Is that not an important difference between them ? 

Mr. Ray. That is a difference. You were asking earlier about the 
earmarking. As far as the limitation feature is concerned, there 
are no direct Federal precedents that I know of, but there are a great 
number of State precedents. 

Mr. Smirnu. There is no question of State precedents. In fact, has 
it not been a fact that the Federal Government has gone into the 
bond business and been subject to the whims and fancies of bond 
attorneys and bond houses? Has that not been one of the great 
advantages to the Federal Government in its financial structure, even 
though we have had a lot of trouble during the years? 

Mr. Secretary, you are familiar with the situation in a lot of State 
highway programs and a lot of other State construction programs, 
where the State law is written—and I am familiar with the situation 
in a lot of States—where State laws are written not in the legislatures, 
but by various bond attorneys. There is not anything we are trying 
to hide or there is not anything crooked about that, but you have 
to write the State laws to meet the obligations and requirements and 
precedents of bonding firms. Do you not think if we take up some- 
thing like this that we are about to arrive at a situation where, wher- 
ever we have a new Federal program, if anybody wants to finance it 
or propose it, we have to work out a system that will suit the bonding 
people, and also find a way in which we are going to set a precedent for 
any new type of activity involving the expenditure of Federal money, 
where you will be able to turn to this type of system in order to 
finance it? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. I do not think so. In effect, this is a 
revenue bond pledging the revenue from a given tax. Generally 
speaking, I do not ‘think you would have many types of situations 
that would duplicate this one. Here in effect, as I see it, is a situation 
where you have got to do the job for the benefit of the country, just 
as if you have a plant that is very old and completely inadequate, 
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and in order to keep you in competition with your competitors you 
may have to strike out boldly and build a whole new plant. That, in 
effect, is what you are doing here. 

I do not think that this scheme of financing—I think this is essential 
if you are going to do the job, and I do not believe it would be done 
unless you did it this way. I think it is proper to do it this way. 

In effect now the Federal Government has this 2-cent tax ¢ allocated 
to road construction. That is all you are continuing to do as far a 
this is concerned. You are continuing to pledge this tax for a 30-year 
period and borrow against it mainly to do the job first and get it 
over with. 

Mr. Scuwencer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. The gentleman, Mr. Smith, has the floor. Will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Smirn. No. I apologize for the length of the questioning, 
Mr. Chairman, but Mr. Weeks is the chief representatives of the 
executive branch of the Government who will be here before us, and 
[ think it is proper for me to enter into this line of questioning with 
him. 

Mr. Fautuon. May I make a suggestion in order to save time? I do 
not mean to imply that Mr. Humphrey is any more able than Mr. 
Weeks, but he might be better prepared to answer questions on the 
financial picture and the financial plans. If any of the members want 
to go into the financial situation with Mr. Weeks, it might take a 
great deal of time and duplicate Secret tary Humphrey’s presentation. 

Mr. Smrru. I did not realize that he was scheduled to be here. 

Mr. Faution. If any members have any questions on the financial 
situation, I think it would be better if we save them for the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Smiru. He is going to be here ? 

Mr. Fation. Yes. 

Mr. Sarru. I looked through the list, and I did not realize that he 
would be. 

Mr. Faxon. He is not scheduled yet, but an invitation has been 
sent to him, and I understand from the clerk he is going to try to work 
it out. 

Mr. Smrru. Before I reserve my questions for him, let me make 
sure that we are going to have somebody from the Treasury Depart- 
ment here, because I want to talk to somebody at the policy level in 
the Government about this. 

Mr. Faxon. It is my understanding that he will be here. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Secretary, do you think it would be possible for 
somebody to be here from the Tre: isury Department, presumably the 
Secretary of the Treasury ? 

Secretary Werks. I expect certainly subject to the wish of the com- 
mittee the Secretary of the Treasury will be here. 

Mr. Fation. He is going to be here, but no date has been fixed yet, 
let me say. 

Secretary Wrexs. He appeared before the Senate committee. 

Mr. Smiru. I have one further question about this. I have heard 
a lot about the necessity for revising, revamping, remodernizing, re- 
habilitating, or whatever term you want to use, our maritime trans- 
portation system. Despite all of the effective work that Mr. Roth- 
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schild did as Chairman of the Maritime Commission, and all the other 
efforts that everybody has made, I think it is generally conceded by 
all that we need to strengthen the maritime system from the stand- 
point of our domestic economy and our defense economy. 

Secretary Weeks. Wethinkso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. And it would cost quite a few billion dollars to achieve 
- adequate maritime program. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, over a period of years. 

Mr. Smtrn. That is what I mean. We are talking in terms of 30 
years here. Would it not be a very good system under this program to 
1ave a maritime program for 30 years also and finance it by this sys- 
tem rather than coming in here and asking the Congress to appropri- 
ate the equivalent of several billion dollars a year in the form of direct 
appropriations, and subsidies, and other types of things, in order to 
take care of our maritime program ? 

Secretary Weeks. Here, of course, you are building public roads. 
In the maritime field you have a privately owned and operated system 
of ships. 

ig cl What do we spend in relation to the activities of the 
Federal Government in respect to the maritime shipping program 
of all types in comparison with our public roads ? 

m Secretary Werks. It is very small compared to what we are doing 
ere. 

Mr. Smirx. I am not talking about here, but annually in appro- 
priations. 

Secretary Weeks. About $200 million. 

Mr. Smrru. I do not know what it is exactly. 

Secretary Weeks. When you get a ship built under the authoriza- 
tion of aid to construction account, then the operator puts up his 
share of the money, which is about 60 percent, and the Government 
puts up the other 40 percent. The amount of money involved is not 
significant compared to the program we are talking about here. 

Mr. Soiru. I realize it is not 1n the annual amount, but in the over- 
all cost of the maritime program, if we went into a war we would have 
a much greater need for a maritime program than we are likely to 
get in the way of revenue from the highways and from gasoline taxes. 

Secretary Wrrexs. We need shipping and we have it to a large ex- 
tent today in our reserve fleet. It is always available. We are step- 
ping up the ship construction program, but here you are talking about 
building public roads, which everybody uses. 

Mr. Smrrn. Everybody has access to our maritime system do they 
not ? 

Secretary Weerxs. No. Not in quite the same direct manner as 
here. You have 57 million cars on the road today, and you will have 
81 million in 10 years from now. You have to provide roads to put 
them on. There are no particular private funds available to build 
roads. 

Mr. Dempsry. Do you yield? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is quite a point made about the interest to be 
paid over some 30 years. For instance, I believe you have or, if you 
do not have, could someone in your organization give us some idea of 
the additional cost that it would involve if we took 30 years to build 
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this system which you now propose to build in 10 years. I think it 
necessarily would be very much higher. 

I understand we are killing more than 38,000 people a year on our 
highways today. That is based on reports by the National Safety 
Council. We are injuring about a million and a half people a year. 
How many less people would be injured if we had the interstate system 
completed? Also we are spending some $3 billion for property dam- 
ages. That would be reduced if this plan were put into effect and com- 
pleted in 10 years, as compared with Sine completed in 30. 

Secretary Weeks. We think so. 

Mr. Dempsey. It may take a little time to get the committee that 
information, but I think it would be very helpful if we could get it. 

Mr. Fatuon. Gentlemen, could the chairman make an observation 
at this point? Mr. Weeks is only available for a short time today. 
He is going out of the country tomorrow. We have 34 members on 
this committee. I am sure each one of them would like to ask the 
Secretary some questions. So I think it is only fair to the rest of 
the members of the committee if each member would try to shorten 
his questions as much as possible and stay within the realm of this 
highway legislation. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I suggest because of the size of the 
committee and the time that can be consumed by one Member of 
Congress to the exclusion of the other 33, that the committee had better 
adopt a rule and limit the members so that everyone will have a chance. 

Mr. Fautxon. Mr. Dondero, I am ready to do anything that the 
membership desires and that will be fair. I am ready to entertain 
uny motion. 

Mr. McGrecor. I make a motion it be brought up in executive 
session. 

Mr. Fatuon. Are you finished, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Secretary, I am not going to take very much 
time, but I do want to call attention to one statement you made regard- 
ing generalities. It was in respect to an inquiry made by a member 
of the committee as to whether or not the various States or the various 
subdivisions of the presently existing highway system were losing 
any money or jurisdiction by the passing of this bill. Is it not a true 
fact under the bill as it is written, a corporation is formed comprising 
5 members, and those 5 members have a veto power ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Under the existing law the Bureau of Public Roads 
has the power along with the highway departments. Is that correct? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

_ Mr. McGreeor. Then if this bill is passed as it is written this new 
Commission would have a veto power not only over the Bureau of 
Public Roads, but over the State highway departments as well? 

Secretary Werexs. Only insofar as the Interstate System is con- 
cerned, in the development of it. 

Mr. McGreeor. That is right but it is a part of this present law. 
Now I want to get back to my subject. I think we are all agreed that 
we need highways. I was very happy to hear you make that state- 
ment. I think all of us agree that we cannot build highways by talk- 
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ing and we cannot build them by finding fault with legislation that has 
been introduced without substituting something different and better 
than that legislation. You have great faith, do you not, Mr. Secre- 
tary, in the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Having sat on this committee for 16 or 18 years, I 
have heard no one object to that Bureau. Such being the case, why 

cannot the Bureau of Public Roads handle this legisla ition without a 
new commission being established to handle it? C ould you not have an 
interstate division in the Bureau of Public Roads set up which is 
accustomed to handling legislation pane with highways? 

Secretary WEEKs. Mr. C ongressman, I do not think that is the w ay 
to do it. This Corporation of 5 members, consisting of 3 public 
members and the Secretary of Commerce, is so set up that in effect 
through the membership of the Secretary of Commerce, under whose 
gener: al direction the Bureau of Public Roads operates, you have the 
representation of the Bureau of Public Roads in whatever decisions 
the Corporation members make. As I say, I would like to ask Mr. Du 
Pont to comment on this, but as I see it, as a practical matter, once 
the funds are allocated or, we will say, first paid to the Treasury by 
the Corporation and allocated by the Corporation to the annual portion 
of the overall program—after that is done the whole setup is exactly 
as it is today, and the Bureau of Public Roads would operate in cases 
where there is a possible difference of opinion between the State 
authorities and the Bureau of Public Roads perhaps. Then this Cor- 
poration would make a final decision in this field alone. However, I 
do not see that it trespasses on 

Mr. McGreeor. I think that statement is correct, that the Corpora- 
tion will make the decision and it will be final regardless of State 
desires or other wishes of the Bureau of Public Roads. In order to 
save time and to expedite this I will refer the committee to pages 6 
and 7 of the bill, which define corporate powers. It says: 





may take such actions and exercise such other powers as may be necessary. 

That is the veto. 

Now getting back to the other question—I think we all agree that 
most of our controversy relative to this legislation is coming from 
the various groups who feel that they are going to be hurt. The farm 
group wants more money; the urban group wants more money; the 
primary group wants more money; and the interstate people want 
more money. Why would it not be possible, Mr. Secretary, to bring 
this legislation out as an emergency for the Interstate Sy stem, and 
the Interstate System alone? Then it would be known as a civilian 
defense and military defense highway bill, and it would leave your 
Intrastate System as now constituted ‘by Public Law 350, completely 
alone. We would not be changing the formula of the existing law, 
but this would be an emergency law for a period of some 5 or 10 or 
15 years, if you please, and finance it as this committee would deem 
advisable, but leave the existing law alone and give it a chance to 
operate. We passed Public Law 350 last year and we thought it was 
a good one. Now before we have an opportunity to see it go into effect 


we are coming along and incorporate a new idea and do away with 
the old law. 
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Secretary Weeks. I think that is just a question of point of view. 
I do not think the final net effect is any different in either case between 


vour suggested method or what we suggest. 


Mr. McGreeor. It is a suggestion “which I am submitting to you 
and to the committee with the idea that you think it over. Maybe it 
will not work, but I want to see highways built. In my humble opinion 
the way to build them is not to have controversy and so much muddy 
waters that we will not get anything accomplished. I am afraid we 
will not get any legislation if we have that. 

oe we can get a Dill through I will support it, but it seems to me if 

can have the Interstate System separate and distinct from the in- 
trastate system as it is now affected by Public Law 350, you could put 
on an additional tax and leave the 2-cent gas tax revenue going back 
to the intrastate system as it is now, and we will have $175 million 
more for the urban, primary and secondary roads and no system of 
roads now in operation will be hurt in any way. 

Secretary Werks. That is a thought which I think is not antago- 
nistic to the general objective at all. As I say, I think it is a ques- 
tion of point of view. I am naturally for this bill, but we do not 
come here in any dogmatic frame of mind. We brought up some- 
thing which we think will solve this problem in the best way, but as 
far as the administration is concerned, certainly it is your job, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, to write the bill, and we want to be helpful 
to you in doing that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. KiuczyNnski. My questions have to do with financing, so I will 
take that up with Secretary Humphrey. I would like to give the 
Secretary an opportunity to pack up and be ready to leave tomorrow 
on his trip. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Just before Mr. Auchincloss left he asked if he might 
have—and I would like to have it too—a map of the primary highway 
system involved, 

Secretary Weeks. The Interstate System ? 

Mr. Mack. The Interstate System. 

Secretary Werks. We have that. 

Mr. Mack. I have not seen it, and Mr. Auchincloss has not seen it. 

Mr. pu Pont. We will supply as many as are necessary. 

Mr. Mack. Like Mr. Kluczynski, I will defer my questions, which 
have to do with financing. 

Secretary WEEKE. We will see that the members of the committee 
have some copies of this. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Steep. Mr. Secretary, so much has been said about the cost. of 
the proposed project and so much has been said about the inadequacy 
of our present road system and the fact that it is going to be more in- 
adequate in the years ahead, and in view of the fact that you made 
some comment about the cost of wre business in a plant which is 
outmoded or antiquated, would you care to comment now on how 
much it is going to cost the people of this country if we fail to do some- 
thing w ith this road system of ours? 
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Secretary Wrexs. We have a booklet here where that point was 
raised by Mr. Dempsey. It demonstrates what the cost of inadequate 
highways is. 

Mr. Streep. Do those studies indicate that it is going to cost the peo- 
ple of this country more not to build roads than it is going to cost 
them to build them, even under this plan? 

Secretary Weeks. I think this brochure here is designed to indicate 
that it will cost more if you do not build the roads than if you do 
build them. That would come about through the time and the safety 
factors, and every other factor involved. The sheet I am looking at 
is entitled “A High Price To Pay for Inadequate Highways.” 

Mr. Srrep. So when we speak of the cost of the program before us 
we are actually speaking of a wiser course of placing the cost on the 
people of this country, wikelt cost is going to be there anyway. 

Secretary Weexs. I think so, sir. Mr. du Pont says the charts will 
be submitted later by the Association of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, the testimony on 
the bill is to the effect that you contemplate taking all of the gas tax 
money now collected for the financing of this plan? 

Secretary Weerxs. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. In the last few years the moneys that we have author- 
ized from this committee for highway matching funds have been geared 
very largely to the receipts of funds from the gas tax. Last year 
we authorized practically all of the gas tax money collected from high- 
way users, farmers, airplane and motorboat transportation, and so 
forth, and it amounted to something in the neighborhood of $1 billion 
a year. We gaged our authorization on that basis for matching State 
moneys for primary and secondary highways throughout the coun- 
try. 

It seems to me that there is a duplication. We will have to come to 
the general Treasury for matching moneys for the Federal system on 
our primary and secondary systems; is that not true ? 

Secretary WerEkKs, No. 

Mr. Scupper. It seems to me you would if you are taking all of 
the gas tax money for this financing. 

Secretary Weeks. No. You first take out the $622 million, which 
covers the secondary and primary systems in the present 1954 act. 
It is estimated that the 2-cent tax on gasoline and special motor 
fuels will provide sufficient revenue to keep up the present secondary 
and primary road program at the present rate, which is the highest 
rate in our history. Additionally, over a period of 30 years it would 
service the bonds which are issued under this program. If, in any 
given year, or let us say 5 years from now, the country got in trouble 
or in war, or what not, and there might be a curtailment of gasoline- 
tax revenues from this 2-cent tax, then the Secretary of the Treasury 
each year reviews the requirements, and he would not authorize the 
sales of any bonds and there would not be as much paid to the Cor- 
poration in that year. But if the country goes along under peace- 
time conditions and under normal conditions, then the use will 
build up and this 2-cent tax, as I say, is estimated to carry the present 


primary and secondary program, and to service the bonds put out to 
pay for this 10-year interstate program. 
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Mr. Scupper. We appropriated, did we not, some $200 million to the 
interstate system last year ? 

Secretary Weeks. How much? 

Mr. Scupper. About $200 million. 

Secretary Werks. $175 million. 

Mr. Scupper. That was the amount of money we authorized last 
year for interstate. What was the amount we authorized for primary 
and secondary highways? 

Secretary Werks. Last year? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Secretary WeEEKs. $622 million. The total program was $875 mil- 
lion. It is the first year in which we have had linkage, so to speak, 
where we have in effect taken the whole tax. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Linkage is a bad word, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Secretary, what is the contemplated gas tax for 
the ensuing year? 

Secretary Weeks. About $1 billion estimate from the 2-cent tax for 
gas and special motor fuels. 

Mr. Scupper. And the balance you feel is sufficient to finance this 
program over a 10-year period ? 

Secretary Werks. I did not understand that last question. 

Mr. Scupper. The balance of the receipts from the gas tax, less the 
$622 million a year, you feel will take care of the Federal participation 
over a period of 30 years? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Secretary, if your bond plan, which you support, 
goes into effect, immediately when it does go into effect the bond debt 
and the public debt of the people of this country through Washington 
will go up from about $279 billion to approximately $300 billion. Is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Werks. Not as I see it. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you the question again. If this plan goes 
into effect just as you recommend it, will not the debt owed by the 
people of this country coming through Washington, through the 
Government, by act of Congress, be raised from $279 billion plus to 
approximately $300 billion? 

Secretary Weeks. I would not agree with that statement, no. Be- 
cause these are in effect revenue bonds and are outside the debt limit? 

Mr. Gentry. I did not say anything about the debt limit. I know 
you are evading the debt limit, but I am asking you if the debt of the 
people of this country through Washington is automatically raised if 
you get your program through from $279 billion plus, as it is at this 
time, to $300 billion, at that very minute? 

Secretary Weexs. Only to the extent that the 2-cent gas tax does 
not render revenue to pay for it. 

Mr. Gentry. I did not ask you that at all. I asked you the ques- 
tion, does not the debt owed by the taxpayers of this country, if your 
program is adopted as it is recommended this morning, go from $279 
billion plus, as it is this morning, to $300 billion ? 

Secretary Weeks. My answer is “No.” 

Mr. Gentry. How do you say that? Do the people of this country 
owe this? 
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Secretary Weeks. No. 

Mr. Gentry. The people of the country do not owe it? 

Secretary Weeks. No, not in my judgment. 

Mr. Gentry. Where is the money coming from that is going to pay 
for it? 

Secretary Weeks. The people who use gas and pay a tax on it, to 
that extent, owe the money. 

Mr. Gentry. It comes from the people? 

Secretary Weeks. Those who drive an automobile or a truck. 

Mr. Gentry. Now let me ask you another question. I want to ask 
you some questions about your toll provisions. If your plan goes 
through, there will be toll roads left all over the country, will there 
not ? 

Secretary Weeks. There is liable to be. 

Mr. Gentry. I am not asking you is there liable to be. I am asking 
mu will there be and will there have to be ? 

Secretary Werks. No. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Gentry. How is it not going to be? 

Secretary Werks. Under this program, under the plan as provided 
in the bill, if the toll road has been built as a State aid and it is in 
operation and has been for 3 years, we consider that as an integral 
part of this interstate system, and then the bill authorizes the Corpo- 
ration in effect to buy the road and pay it to the State. The State 
receives that money and they can do 1 of 2 things. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, but does not the toll stay right there and do they 
not levy tolls on it? 

Secretary Werks. Not necessarily. The State can take the money 
and retire the debt and make it a freeway, or put the money into the 
system. 

Mr. Gentry. Does not your bill require that they have to build 
other roads with it in order to get money for the toll road? Does the 
bill not require it? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. It does not. That is correct, Mr. du 
Pont; is it not? 

Mr. pu Pont. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Then I cannot read the bill. 

Secretary Werks. They may do either. They may follow either 
course. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you not actually know that these bonds of most 
of these States cannot be retired if they do not provide for it, and 
that they cannot be paid ? 

Secretary Werks. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Genvry. That is a fact. You cannot retire the bonds even in 
New York State. 

Will let me ask you this question: Does not the bill go further than 
that, and does it not permit States, immediately if we pass your law, 
to go ahead and build toll roads themselves on the interstate system ? 
Does it not permit the States to build these toll roads, and then you 
have to pay them the money if you approve the toll road, and they take 
the money and then build other roads and still keep their toll road 
with the public having to pay tolls on it for 40 or 50 or 60 or 70 years? 
Ts that in your bill? 

Secretary Weeks. It is possible, but—— 
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‘Mr. Gentry. No. It is not only possible, it is actually in the bill 

Secretary Weeks. | say under the terms of the bill it is possible. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. Therefore ‘under the terms of this 
bill, if we pass your bill, a State that wants to—and that is what the 
States would have to do, and it is the only thing they could do, is to 
start building toll roads. 

Secretary Werks. No. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to read you something, Mr. Weeks. This is 
a statement by Mr. Fred R. W hite, of lowa. Mr. White has been the 
head of the Iowa State highway system for thirty-odd years up to 
about 2 years ago. In my opinion he is one of the finest minds in the 
country, and certainly I consider him the finest highway mind in the 
country. He is discussing your toll-road system, and he says this: 

By and large the only type of project that a State could afford to finance on 
the interstate system is a toll-road project under the advisory committees recom 
mendations and under H. R. 4261 and S. 1160, which are based on the advisory 
committee’s recommendations. A State could set up a toll-road project on the 
interstate system and issue revenue bonds to pay for the project, build the 
project, use such reimbursement credit which you would pay the State to build 
a project or projects on some other Federal-aid road not on the interstate system, 
and then go on to the next 35 to 40 years more or less collecting tolls on the 
interstate-system toll roads to pay off the revenue bonds issued on account of 
such toll-road project. 

Mr. White continues: 

The evil potentialities of such a proposal are very great. A State could use 
that procedure to compel traffic on the interstate system to pay for building 
Federal-aid secondary roads in that State. Under such a program the interstate 
road system for the next 35 to 40 years more or less would be spotted with toll- 
road sections. Such a system would coerce the States into building programs 
whether or not the State wanted such toll roads. Inevitably such a procedure 
would lead to the building of some sections of the interstate system as toll roads 
which were economically unsound. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Gentry, could [ interrupt for a moment? Mr. 
Secretary, it looks like we will have to continue. I thought maybe 
we could run through to 1 o'clock and let you go. Could you tell me 
if this will meet with your schedule? I have asked for permission to 
sit while the House is in session this afternoon. No doubt it w ill be 
granted. We could continue until 12:30 and come back at 2 o'clock, 
or we could run through to fit your schedule. 

Secretary WEEKs. You say you can adjourn at 12: 30% 

Mr. Fatton. Yes, for lunch, and come back at 2 o'clock. 

Secretary Werks. Or do what ? 

Mr. Fauion. Or run right straight through for a longer period of 
time. 

Secretary Werks. It would be better for me, I think, if I were to 
to go through to 1 o'clock. I am due at 2 o’clock before the Appro- 
priations Committee on my budget, Mr. Chairman. If you can get 
me relieved from that I will be ol: id to stay with you. I would rather 
go along until 1 o’clock, if I could, though. 

Mr. Fatton. V ery well. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Secretary, you made the statement that you do not 
think this road program will be built unless it is done this particular 
way. Let me say L am very much in favor of building these roads. 

but I want to know why you say you do not think it can be done, or 
will not be done unless it is done in this particular w ay. Now why 
do you make that statement ¢ ; 
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Secretary Weeks. Well, I make the statement because this is taking 
a real bite at the interstate highway system in an endeavor to get a 
job done in 10 years. It isa big program—a $27 billion program—and 
I do not think that handling the matter as you have handled road 
construction under the Federal-aid program will accomplish it un- 
less it is done in some such fashion as this. 

For the record I would like sooner or later to have Mr. du Pont an- 
swer that, who I think knows Mr. White very well. 

Mr. pu Pont. Very well, and I agree with everything that Mr. 
Gentry said about him. 

Secretary Weeks. I would like to have him have a chance to look at 
the letter and at a later session comment on what Mr. White has said. 

Mr. Gentry. You speak of this Corporation. It has been said here 
that it has a veto power. Actually in case of any difference of opinion 
it has an absolute power, does it not? Itis not just a veto power. They 
have the absolute and complete power if there is any disagreement 
about what should be done. Is that right? 

Secretary Werxs. They have control of the purse strings. 

Mr. Gentry. I am not talking about the purse strings, but I am 
talking about something far more important. 

Secretary Werks. They will not give them the money if it is not in 
accordance with the general program. 

Mr. Gentry. This gives them the absolute power over the right-of- 
way if there is any disagreement. 

ecretary Weeks. No, I donot think so. Mr. du Pont? 

Mr. pu Pont. The selection of the right-of-way is in the State and 
it must be initiated by the State. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this: Just why do you say you need 
a corporation outside of the regular authority, Mr. Weeks? 

Secretary Werks. I think you have to have a corporate setup to 
issue the bonds. The Corporation would issue the bonds and sell them. 
I think the legal staff who drew the bill worked out that procedure. 

Mr. Gentry. Would you object to the Congress putting up this 
money without having a corporation? Would you object to their just 
putting it up through the regular revenue in the 10-year period in- 
stead of having a corporation do it? 

Secretary Weeks. You mean to make annual appropriations? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. They borrow money all the time, they borrow 
it every day, just like the Corporation would do it, except that they 
borrow the money cheaper. 

Secretary Werks. No, I would not approve of that. 

Mr. Gentry. Why, Mr. Weeks? 

Secretary Weeks. Because in the first place I do not think it can be 
done. 

Mr. Gentry. Wait a minute. I did not say that. I said if the 
Congress were willing to do it, what would be the objection to it? The 
objection would be, Mr. Weeks, that you do not want to take the direct 
onus of raising the national debt limit, but this raises the debt just 
the same, even though it is by a circuitous route. Is that not the 
reason ? 

Secretary Weeks. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. Gentry. Why would you object to the Congress doing it then ? 
If Congress is willing to do this they should be willing to vote the 
money directly. What objection would you see to that? 
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Secretary Weeks. As I say, I am sure that Congress would not do 
that. 

Mr. Gentry. Why do you say that? Iam saying if they did do it. 
I do not know why they would not do that if they would do this. 

Secretary Weeks. I prefer the revenue bond approach. 

Mr. Gentry. You just prefer it? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Why ? 

Secretary Weeks. I think it is the best way to do it. 

Mr. Gentry. I know you do, but tell me why. 

Secretary Weeks. Because I think you have a job to do here and 
should earmark the 2-cent gas tax over a period of years to do it. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me tell you what the 2-cent gas tax does. You 
are taking all revenues up to 1987. The Pennsylvania Turnpike has 
heen built for 10 years and already they are having to do a major 
overhaul on it. Now what will happen in 1964, 1968, and 1970, when 
this tremendous Interstate System needs repairs? Where is the 
money coming from? It is all obligated. That is where the ques- 
tion of disposing in interest payments of $12 billion in gasoline-tax 
receipts comes in. They are gone. You are paying it out in interest. 
This looks like you have your cake and eat it, too, but you have a high 
interest rate there from 1955 to 1987, and there is no provision for 
taking care of any major repairs to be done on the Interstate System. 
It looks good and everybody wants to build these roads, but what are 
you going to do about that? What about 1964, and 1970, and clear 
up to 1987? 

Now let me call your attention to one thing. You have already 
called our attention to it also. We had 30 million cars on the road 
in 1945. In 1955 we have 58 million. You tell us that in 1965 or 
1970 we will have 81 million and in 1987 we will have 100 million cars, 
possibly. What about using all revenues now that will be taken in up 
to 1987? No provision is made for reconstruction here. It is just 
left suspended in midair. The only reason why I question you on it, 
Mr. Weeks, is you obligate your entire gas tax up to 1987. It looks 
slick and it looks good, but you are leaving something that is undone 
and unsaid, and that is, What you are going to do to keep going on 
the Interstate System all of these years up to 1987 ? 

Secretary Weeks. I would like to oak Mr. du Pont to answer that 
question. ‘There is an answer, and I think he has it available. 

Mr. pu Pont. Congressman Gentry, first I would like to refer to 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike, which you criticized. 

Mr. Gentry. No; I do not criticize it. I approve of it. 

Mr. pu Pont. As to its deficiency. I grant you it is deficient. That 
pesteenane highway would not be accepted. The subgrade on the entire 

-ennsylvania Turnpike is inadequate as to drainage. That facility 
was originally built with a PWA grant, you may recall, when some 
$30 million was given to take over an old railroad bed of a defunct 
railroad and build a turnpike on it. It was financed during those 
years of the depression by the RFC at a high interest rate, namely, 
41% or 414 percent, so we have a project here where the engineering was 
entirely inadequate. 

If any interstate highway were built today with Federal money 
like that highway was, I think you ought to close up the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 
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So much for my views as to the inadequacy of this particular road. 

Now, why is it necessary? Could you build the Panama Canal 
on an annual appropriation from Congress? No. Did they? No. 
Could you build the St. Lawrence seaway on an annual appropria- 
tion from Congress? You could if one knew the appropriations would 
be continued. But in order to undertake a project of this magni- 
tude, in order to have industry, and to build up the engineering, it 
seems to me you have to have a setup like the Panama Canal or the 
St. Lawrence seaway to handle this and to have the economy geared 
for it. 

Now, what happens in 20 years? I do not know what will happen, 
but what will happen in the meantime? Obviously, you face a situa- 
tion in the meantime where there will presumably be more people. 
and they will need more facilities. In the meantime, you have not 
drained off or siphoned off funds at the State level, who, after all, 
build 70 percent of the highways, and they are free to go ahead and 
build other systems. If you are too hard pushed, you raise the taxes. 

Mr. Gentry. But is it not true that the highway-system needs of 
the United States of America are almost without limit, and will they 
not be almost without limit on and on? It is a tremendously grow- 
ing thing. 

Mr. pu Ponr. I hope so. 

Mr. Gentry. I know it has got to be. Let me call your attention 
to one thing. That is why I criticize this bond plan. The Christian 
Science Monitor—in my opinion, the greatest newspaper in the United 
States—the next day after this thing came out had an article in it by 
Joseph C. Harsch, I believe it was, who is one of their writers, and 
a very fine writer. He said in speaking of your proposal why not 
have this same thing for the billions needed for education? He said 
it would be a little bit different, but only a step from one to the other. 

Mr. pu Pont. I do not think you can measure the proficiency of 
those who would be educated. 

Mr. Genvry. I call your attention to that because he is a learned 
man and he made that suggestion. He thought possibly this was all 
right, but he suggested why not do the same thing for that. Where 
does it lead us to? 

Mr. pu Pont. We have no immediate revenue from the schools that 
we build. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. du Pont will be a witness tomorrow, Mr. Gentry. 
We do want to get finished with the Secretary. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would you keep those questions until tomorrow 
then ? 

Mr. Gentry. Surely. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Secretary, one question seems to pop up here con- 
stantly. Iam sure I have the answer. There will be no bonds issued 
until the bond needs are ascertained ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Mr. Brcxer. In other words, as the money is expended the bonds 
will be issued. So there will be no bonds issued until the money is 
needed to do the work ? 

Secretary Werks. That is correct. 
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Mr. Brecker. Secondly, are there any questions in respect to the 
future? Over the 10-year period, this work will be on the Interstate 
System. The question is raised about the next 20 years in regard to 
the appropriation of revenues which will take place in the first 10 
years. The $622 million in the 1954 act now, I believe, is not part of 
that Interstate System. 

Secretary Werks. Not a part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Becker. But we did have in the 1954 act, what figures ? 

Secretary Weeks. One hundred and seventy-five million dollars. 

Mr. Becker. The question is raised how will the Interstate System 
be kept up out of revenue if all of the money is going to be appropriated 
for this bond issue. 

Secretary Weeks. By the States. They maintain the system after 
it is built. 

Mr. Becker. Once we build the Interstate System under this act 
then the States are to maintain the Interstate System for the next 20 
years, 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. Just as they always have. And the 
roads are supposed to be built so that they will last for this period. 

Mr. Becker. That isright. That clears up that point. The States 
are to maintain it, as they have been doing in the past. 

Now we come back to the question of interest and the national debt. 
The point was raised of starting a Corporation to issue revenue bonds 
outside of the national debt and you were asked a question as to whether 
or not this would increase the national debt one way or another. 

Mr. Gentry. I did not ask that question. 

Mr. Becker. I did not say you did. I was not referring to your 
question, but the question had been posed earlier. I was not re- 
ferring to you at all and I am not referring to anybody, but it has 
come up here. 

As L understand you, you say that you prefer this particular method 
of financing, because it takes the revenues you receive and earmark 

them for this particular purpose. Therefore it is paid off over the 
+0 years’ time and takes it completely outside of the annual appropria- 
tions for that purpose. 

Secretary Werks. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. In other words, there is no flexibility as to what will 
be appropriated for the interstate system. It will be appropriated 
through this Corporation out of revenue coming in year by year. 

Secretary WrEKs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. So that at the end of 30 years’ time we could look 
forward to an Interstate System costing the Federal Government 
approximately $25 billion, which would be paid out of revenue coming 
from the 2-cent gasoline tax ¢ 

Secretary WEEKS. That is about what is figured for the period. 

Mr. Becker. And we will have that out of the way. From there 
on the States will maintain it 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. On the question of toll roads I would like to get this 
clear. On any part of the Interstate System built under this plan, 
will the States be able to take any part of the Interstate System being 
built by Federal money and make it a toll road ? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 
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Mr. Becker. They will not be able to do that? 
Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 
Mr. Becker. On the question of whether or not the money the 

receive for other road purposes, can they use this money to build toll 
roads if they so desire—I am talking oe outside of the Interstate 
System 

Secretary WEEKS. Do you mean the money they receive out of the 
$622 million? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. No. They cannot use that. They get that and 
they have to match it under the regular formula and build roads with 
it, either primary or secondary. 

Mr. Becker. And they cannot be toll roads? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Brecker. The only other thing I want to say is I am pleased 
with your testimony and the manner in which you approach the prob- 
lem. That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnsipe. What would be the savings if Congress appropriated 
directly over the whole period in the place of using the other methods ? 

Secretary Weeks. If they appropriated it from general revenues ? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. What would be the savings? Because the 
interest rate would be about one-fourth of a percent different there. 

Secretary Weeks. You would save the difference on the indebted- 
ness, which has been estimated at about $11 billion. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I would like to have that so that we can have it 
correct when Mr. du Pont comes before the committee. 

Mr. pu Pont. I think you misunderstood the question. 

Secretary Werks. Was the question, If you paid as you go out of 
general revenues? 

Mr. Burnswe. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. What would be the savings? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

Secretary Werks. It would be the equivalent of what you pay for 
borrowing money in industry. 

Mr. Burnstpe. I would like to have those figures for the record 
when Mr. du Pont testifies. 

Mr. pu Pont. I can answer it now. If you borrowed for 30 
years—and that is what Uncle Sam is doing currently—the regular 
Federal Government bonds for 30 to 40 years are a little less than 
3 percent. The market is 100.03. If you borrowed on national 
credit the difference would be the saving between 100.03 and the 
rate at which these bonds are sold. 

Mr. Burnsipe. It would be at least a quarter of a percent saving? 

Mr. pu Pont. Somewhere in that vicinity. 

Mr. Burnsipe. At least a quarter of a percent. 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Burnsiwwr. Which would run to about a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. pu Pont. No. 

Mr. Gentry. About one-seventh or one-eighth. 

Mr.pu Pont. Yes. On 30 years. 

Mr. Burnsipe. What about the gas tax when we have an atomic- 
powered motor? The scientists say we are expecting to have them 
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within 10 years, and we are talking about a 30-year period here. 
Who would pay the bonds then ? ! ; 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Burnside, I have not crossed that bridge in 
my thinking. 

‘Mr. Burnsipe. The scientists say they expect to have it in 10 
years. 

“ Secretary Weexs. Then we will probably put a tax on atomic 
energy. Idonot know. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Burnsiwe. It is something we have to face. Then we will 
have to come back to Congress in a case like that. So why not make 
it direct where we do not have to face that question, and save this 
billion and a quarter. That is a good bit of money to save. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Secretary, did I read that you testified before 
the Senate committee that the operating costs for vehicles if this 
program is put into effect would be about 1 cent a mile less? Is 
that your testimony, or somebody else’s? 

Secretary Weexs. I do not think I testified to that, but Mr. du 
Pont says it is a fact. 

Mr. pu Pont. It is estimated about 1 cent a mile on ordinary motor 
vehicles and 4 cents a mile on trucks. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is there any total figure available as to what that 
saving will be? It would be tremendous; would it not? 

Mr. pu Pont. Fantastic; fantastic. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have no idea what it would be, but it seems to me 
if you save 1 cent a mile in operating costs alone it would pay for 
this program 10 times over. 

Mr. pu Pont. Of course we are talking about the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, 

= pu Pont. Which carries one-seventh of the total traffic cur- 
rently. 

Mr Scuerer. I thought it carried 20 percent of the traffic and had 
1 percent of the mileage? 

Mr. pu Pont. It depends on whether you consider the urban or 
rural. The overall is about a seventh for the whole system. The 
estimated mileage this year is about 500 million miles. If you take 
one-seventh of that you get some approximations. 

Mr. Scuerer. 500 million? 

Mr. pu Pont. 500 billion. A half a trillion. 

Mr. Scuerer. You take one-seventh of that? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. And multiply it by 1 cent. And in the case 
of the trucks by 4 cents. It makes a good investment on this basis. 

Mr. Scuerer. It looks like we should build these roads as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. How much money will be expended under the terms 
of this bill, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Weeks. $27 billion. 

Mr. Jonxs. $27 billion all told? 

Secretary Weeks. Under the terms of the bill $27 billion, plus $600 
million, or $311, billion total. 

Mr. Jones. $311, billion all told for the expenditure of corporate 
funds for the construction of the Interstate System ? 
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Secretary Weeks. No. That includes the continuation of the 
Federal-aid plan for primary and secondary roads at the level pro- 
vided in the 1954 act. 

Mr. Jones. Where does the figure come from that has been reported, 
namely $101 billion ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. That was an estimate of the Clay committee 
applicable: to the total needs of the country in all types of roads, 
including roads that the Federal Government does not and never will 
participate in streets in cities, and what not. 

Mr. Jones. The Clay report’s use of the figure $101 billion was 
an estimation of or a calculation of the needs for all types of roads 
whereever they might be / 

Secretary Werks. The road system of the United States—nunici- 
pal and Federal and State, and what not. 

Mr. Jones. On the proposition of maintenance, it would be a local 
or State responsibility. What percent of total funds which are now 
being used for highways are used for maintenance ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. What percent of what / 

Mr. Jones. What percent of the total expenditures on roads are 
used for maintenance? What percentage of the total figure? 

Secretary Werks. We do not have that figure. 
get it. 

Mr. pv Pont. We can get that but we do not have it here. 

Mr. Jones. I think you got a report our of your Department which 
vives that figure. 

Secretary Werks. | do not have it right here. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cramer. I have just a couple of questions. Let me first say, 
having had some experience as an attorney at municipal, county, and 
State levels, where a bond issue is an accepted thing, I find it a little 
difficult to understand why some people get so upset about extending 
the same method to the Federal Government where applied to fields 
where we are growing as fast as and as rapidly as we are creating 
emergency situations such as our highway program. As a matter of 
fact they do not seem to get upset when thinking about that in the 
school program. But the question was brought up as to what would 
be the saving over the 30-year period compar ing the bond-issue method 
with the direct-appropriation method, and the comparison was a little 
in excess of $1 billion. 

Would you say, if you knew that this program was definitely 
through and you were definitely going to have the money as this plan 
provides, you would probably save that much mone y in being able to 
make definite plans 10 years in the future with regard to construction 
rather than having to come back each year and take your chances with 
Congress? The latter, of course, would put you on a year-to-year 
planning basis rather than 10 years for construction. 

Secretary Werks. I do not know what the estimate of the savings 
would total, but I think there would cert: ainly be a saving if you had 
the program established by act of Congress and knew what you were 
going to do and proceeded accordingly. There must be some savings. 

Mr. Cramer. You would say the saving would be quite substantial / 


Secretary Werks. You are talking about from the st: indpoint of 
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Mr. pu Ponr. We can give you a very good illustration. On the 
New York Thruway the earth-moving costs were the least in the 
history of earth moving, because the contractors all bought modern, 
new, efficient equipment. 

Mr. Cramer. There would be a substantial saving as I understand it ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Another point of interest to me is the overall $101 
billion program. You hear so much about that, and about a 70- 
percent State contribution. That means about $70 billion. The next 
thing you know, people get scared to death. But, is this understanding 
correct ¢ 

First, the question of an Interstate System improvement itself, or 
the construction of that, is not contingent upon the States going ahead 
with a comparable $27 billion new Federal-aid primary and secondary 
program ? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, the two are completely separate ‘ 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. The interstate system is $25 billion with $2 billion to 
be contributed by the States and the primary and secondary is $27 
billion to be contributed by the States. They are completely separate 
in that one is not conditioned on the other. 

Secretary Weeks. The States are not involved except in respect to 
their matching of the $622 million under the bill and the $116 million. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, on the 10-year period under the Clay 
report to get better highways of all types would cost $101 billion, but 
the $21 billion is not contingent on the States going ahead with their 
programs ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Then in talking about the States, of necessity in order 
to get the primary system underway they are putting up $27 billion 
for Federal-aid primary and secondary, and $2 billion for the inter- 
state, requiring them to put up $29 billion in order to get the program 
underway. ‘That is not a correct statement, is it? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. And, further, the statement that the States will have to 
put up 70 percent of the money in order to get the primary system 
underway is not a correct statement, is it / 

Senator Werks. No, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Then if we look at it from a factual basis the correct 
statement would be that the Federal Government puts up $25 billion 
for the Interstate System; and on the State level approximately $2 
billion ? 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. And that is a separate program. But looking toward 
the millenium, if we get the entire Clay report of $101 billion put 
through it would obviously mean that the States would have to put 
up not $70 billion of new money but $70 billion less the $41 billion of 
what is money which they will put anyway under the present planning 
with the contemplated increase in revenue, and so forth. 

There are $41 billion already in the next 10-year program to be 
contributed by the States under normal circumstances. Is that not 
correct ? 
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Secretary Werks. Yes, sir, but in the overall program it includes 
State and municipal. 

Mr. Cramer. Yes, sir; of course. 

Secretary Weeks. And they are not committed to do anything other 
than what they might normally do. 

Mr. Cramer. Then there is $41 billion that the State and local people 
are likely to put up anyway under the present legislation in the next 
10 years for their portion of this program. 

Mr. du Pont. Presumably. 

Mr. Cramer. That means if the whole $101 billion project gues 
through on the whole Clay report, the State and local governments 
would have to put up $29 billion more than normally—approximately. 

Secretary Weeks. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. So that gives you an entirely different picture than 
if you tied them all in together. In other words, you can get this 
Interstate System across with the States putting only $2 billion into it. 

Secretary Werks. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. I have two questions. Mr. Secretary, do you antici- 
pate that there will be any need for an increase of Federal aid in the 
primary and secondary highway program ? 

Secretary Weexs. No; I would not say so. Personally I think 
when we set this new high record of $622 million we had set as far as 
we should go for the present. 

Mr. Rogers. You feel the $622 million contributed by the Federal 
Government to the States for the primary and secondary highways 
will be sufficient for the next 30 years ? 

Secretary Werks. No; I would not say for 30 years. 

Mr. Rogers. Then do you anticipate there will have to be an 
increase of taxes to take care of that program if we do increase it 
under your present plan ? 

Secretary Werks. If you come to the point 5, or 10, or 15 years 
from now where more money is needed in that field or wanted, then 
you will have to take care of the financing of it. 

Mr. Rocers. Because the rest of the taxes are taken care of in this 
present act. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. We will have to cross that bridge as 
you come to it. 

Mr. Rocrrs. So actually under your plan you have not planned for 
any increase in Federal aid in the next 30 years for primary highways 
in the States? 

Secretary Werexs. That is true, except as the Clay report in the 
overall approach indicated. 

Mr. Rocers. But from a Federal standpoint you have not made 
any plan for the next 30 years for any increase in primary and 
secondary highways? 

Secretary Werks. That is right. 

Mr. Rocers. Do you see any need for an increase in this program 
of secondary and primary roads in the next 30 years? Have you 
gone into that problem ? 

Secretary Werks. I would like to ask Mr. du Pont to answer that. 

Mr. pu Pont. Undoubtedly there will be greater need as the country 
grows. The Federal Government program is about 20 percent. So 
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that 80 percent of the roads and streets will have to presumably be 
increased at the State level. As far as the Federal Government's 
contributions are concerned, unquestionably by assuming the major 
cost of the most expensive part, the remaining primary and secondary 
funds will go further. 

For example, the estimated cost of the Interstate System is around 
$600,000 a mile, of which the States would be relieved of their present 
matching, which would be under the present law 60-40. So that they 
will save on every interstate mile the equivalent of about 40 percent, 
or $240,000, which can be spent on the primary system, which is far 
less expensive construction; let us say $100,000 a mile. So they will 
get 214 times as many miles as they would if they are required to 
bring up the Interstate System with their own matching funds. 

Mr. Rocers. I see. 

Mr. pv Pont. In other words, you get a stepping down. No one 
can figure out precisely to what extent that dilution, if you care to 
use the word, would amount to. 

Mr. Rocrrs. There will be some? 

Mr. pu Pont. Very substantial, and, moreover, I think it would 
trigger additional expansion in construction at the State level. 

Secretary Werks. I would like to add to that, Mr. Chairman, to 
this extent. I think it is one of the most important points of this 

roposal: That the States, being relieved of their obligation to match 

unds for the most expensive roads, could take the same amount of 
matching funds and build 2 or 3 times as many miles of roads, which 
would in itself increase the construction in the primary-secondary 
road field. 

Mr. Rocrers. We could probably get that figure for a specific State, 
could we not, if we met with your people? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. I have one other question, Mr. Secretary. I have seen 
statements made by the Comptroller of the United States that he does 
not favor this plan. I wonder if you and your staff have gone over 
his objections and have any answers to them to point out to the 
Congress as to where he may be in error, or you may not agree. 

Secretary Werks. I would like to ask our General Counsel Ray if 
he would like to say a word on that. 

Mr. Ray. We have gone over the Comptroller General’s views and 
essentially we believe on these legal aspects of the propriety of ear- 
marking, future appropriations and the dedication of a particular tax, 
and so forth, that his views are substantially the same as those that 
are inherent in this bill: That is a legal and proper method for the 
Federal Government. 

He went on to express the view, however, that he would prefer not 
to see a Federal corporation involved. This is a matter of policy 
on which Mr. Weeks has spoken. 

Mr. Rogers. There is no way of reconciling the two? 

Mr. Ray. We believe that the use of the Corporation is a great 
facility in financing roads to be built within 10 years. 

Mr. Rocrrs. May I have just a statement of your feelings about it 
and the Department’s feelings about the Comptroller’s objections? 

Mr. Ray. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arcer. I have no questions at this time. I want to digest what 
| have heard and wish to compliment the gentlemen on their presen- 
tation. I have not had a chance to read your answers to the questions 
attached to your statement, since I w: anted to listen to what you were 
saying. Will Mr. du Pont be back? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. There is one thing omitted and I hope you will let me 
ask a question concerning it. Is it so that we are now destroying 
about $4 billion worth of property on the highways pepunaz 

Secretary Weeks. I know we are destroying a lot. I do not know 
what the figure is, Congressman. It shows. here $725 million in 
accidents. Commercial vehicle time losses would not be property 
losses. 

Mr. Donpero. The property loss as a result of collisions and acci- 
dents on the highways is what I am getting at. 

Secretary Weeks. It says, traffic accidents, $725 million estimated 
per annum; gasoline and tires, $550 million; and commercial vehicle 
time, $25 million, or a total of $2,100 miJlion per annum, These 
figures are very interesting and I am sure they will be presented 
by the association to the committee later on. 

Mr. Demrsry. Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hutz. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. ScuwenceL. I would like to make this observation. I am 
from lowa and I know Mr. White very well, having served with him 
10 years, and I agree with what you say about his honesty and 
integrity. 

Mr. Gentry. I want you to tell Mr. Weeks he is a very strong 
Republican too. He is Mr. Weeks’ kind of Republican. 

Mr. ScHwencGe.. I want to say this in all fairness in this hearing. 
[n Iowa our people recognize Fred White as antitoll road, as has been 
noted here. I think he has a good reason for that and he has a right 
to take that position, but it should be noted. 

I have some questions. 1. The 2-cent gas tax at the present time 
is on the books as an emergency tax. 

Secretary Weeks. It is an excise tax. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Originally it was and it is still enacted as an 
emergency tax. 

Secretary Werks. Originally it was. 

Mr. Scuwencev. If we pass this legislation it would become a 
permanent tax for at least 50 years? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. Presumably. 

Mr. Scuwencev. This is an area wnere the Governors and legisla- 
tors for years have said it is an area that belongs to the States. 

Secretary WEEKs. Yes. 

Mr. ScHweNGEL. Have you explored every possibility of returning 
that 2 cents to the States and then obligating the excise tax on 
automobiles ¢ 

Secretary Werks. I do not know for a fact whether the excise tax 
on automobiles has been considered, but I know over the years since 
I have been here there have been some discussions on whether or not 
the tax should be yielded to the States, which, as you rightly point 
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out, most always regarded that as their field, so to speak. But I 
would say regardless of what happens in this particular bill, you 
will probably have a 2-cent tax allocated to roadbuilding in some 
manner. 

I would like Mr. du Pont to enlarge on those comments because he 
has been closer to it than I have been in that respect. 

Mr. pu Pont. You are quite correct. The 2-cent sax was initiated 
in 1932 as an emergency tax, and it does require reenactment. It was 
extended last year and should become a permanent tax. 

I think insofar as giving it to the States, there are only 2 States 
to my knowledge who, in anticipation of that possibility, have passed 
legislation which automatically would enact the 2-cent gas tax at 
the State level. Insofar as the States are concerned, I think the Gov- 
ernors who have formerly maintained the position that they should 
be given this field, reversed themselves for the first time at last year’s 
meeting of the Governors at Boltons Landing. In my opinion, the 
States would fare not nearly so well, because first of all they must 
enact the tax, and secondly, they must dedicate it to highways. Third, 
at the State level you have the kickback to the farmers for non- 
highway use. In a State like South Dakota, it runs to 30 percent, 
they would get that much less cash. 

Furthermore, the present distribution of Federal highway funds is 
in accordance with a formula. About 12 States very materially aug 
ment the other States. So as a pr actical matter I cannot see why 
a majority of the States would prefer to have legislation under which 
they get less money than the are now getting. 

Mr. ScuweEncEL. My point is, as I read your bill, lowa, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, and any of the States who may not build toll roads, 
might be penalized under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. pu Ponr. They might be penalized on the interstate system 
money, but not on the others. 

Mr. Scitnwencex. Because you have the 3-year clause in there and 
you will give the State credit for building toll roads in the last 3 
years, 

Mr. pu Pont. No. The distribution of the interstate money is 
predicated on the needs as prepared by the 48 States. Obviously 
the needs on the interstate system in dollars are greater in those areas 
where there is a high concentration of population. 

Mr. Scuwencex. And under the present setup they are paying for 
part of the roads in other areas? 

Mr. pu Ponr. That is right. A very substantial part; and will 
continue on the primary and secondary. But the interstate money 
is distributed among the States, predicated on their percentage of 
the estimated total need. 

Mr. Scowencet. Are there figures available which will show how 
much excise taxes, automobile, gasoline, oil, and so forth, are collected 
by the various States? 

Mr. pu Pont. I can give it to you for the total. 

Mr. Scowencet. You do not have it broken down by States? 

Mr. pu Pont. I do not know. Do you know whether they are. 
available by the States? Our counsel says they are. 

Mr. Scuwencer. Could you furnish the members of the committee 
with a copy of that ? 
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Mr. pu Pont. The excise taxes ? 

Mr. SchwEnceEL. Yes. 

Mr. pu Pont. I presume you want lubricating oil and automobiles, 
and motorcycles, and trucks, and so on. Also parts and accessories, 
and tires and tubes. 

Mr. Scowencet. Yes. And the excise on the automobiles. 

Mr. pu Pont. Automobiles and motorcycles are in one category. 

Mr. Fatwon. I think the committee has the figures for which you 
are asking. 

Mr. ScHweEnceL. Fine. That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Does anybody have any more questions of Mr. Weeks? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Weeks, on behalf of the committee I want to tell 
you that we appreciate very much your appearing here and your 
interesting and comprehensive statement, and the intelligent manner 
in which you answered the interrogations of the committee. We do 
appreciate your coming, and wish you a very happy trip. 

Mr. Scuerer. I would like to make one observation before you 
adjourn, in connection with the testimony today. The testimony has 
been that if this system—the Interstate System—was built as pro- 
vided by this legislation, that the operating costs of passenger vehicles 
would be reduced by 1 cent a mile. As I understood Mr. du Pont, 
he stated that there are 500 billion miles of traffic by motor vehicles 
over all of the highways. 

Mr. pu Pont. Half a trillion. 

Mr. Scuerer. That would be 500 billion. That would mean on the 
Interstate System since it carries one-seventh of all the traffic you 
would have about 71 billion miles, and if the saving was 1 cent it 
would amount to $710 million a year saving to the public as a mini- 
mum. That is because, as you point out, much of that mileage is 
trucks, and the saving on trucks is 4 cents a mile. So you would have 
a saving of around $850 million a year if the Interstate System as 
proposed were to be built today. 

Mr. Fatron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Weeks. Could I say that while I am away Mr. Rothschild, 
the Under Secretary for Transportation, joined by Mr. du Pont and 
our counsel, Mr. Ray, will be available at any time you want them. 

Mr. Favon. I would like to make an announcement. Tomorrow 
at 10 o’clock, Mr. du Pont, we would like to have you here, and 
Mr. Curtis. Also if it is possible for Mr. Rothschild and Mr. Ray 
to be here, we would appreciate that, so tomorrow can be spent with 
your Department and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

With no objection, the committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m. the following day, Tuesday, April 19, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON PusBiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 1304, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon 
presiding. 

Mr. Fauion. Gentlemen, this is a continuation of the hearing on 
H. R. 4260. 

We have with us today as witnesses Mr. du Pont, Mr. Curtiss, Mr. 
Rothschild, Mr. Ray, and Mr. Turner, who will be prepared to answer 
any questions on this bill that the members might want to ask. 

I have two reports here, one from the Treasury Department and 
one from the Bureau of the Budget. Without objection I would like 
to have them put into the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 28, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request of February 24, 
1955. for the views of the Treasury Department on H. R. 4260 and H. R. 4261, 
bills to create a Federal Highway Corporation for financing the construction of 
the National System of Interstate Highways. 

The financing plan of the bills embodies the general financing principles con- 
tained in the Clay committee’s recommendations, and we believe that this is a 
feasible plan. The approach used in the bills is fully consistent with our belief 
that funds for highway purposes should be provided out of highway-user revenues. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
would be no objection to the submission of this report to your committee, and 
that enactment of the bills would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 21, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAmMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of February 24, 
1955, requesting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on H. R. 4260 and 4261, 
to create a Federal Highway Corporation for financing the construction of the 
National System of Interstate Highways; to amend and supplement the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes. 
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In his highway message of February 22, 1955, to the Congress the President 
emphasized that the Federal Government should give top priority to completion 
of the National System of Interstate Highways. With respect to financing, he 
recommended “planned use of increasing revenues from present gas and diesel 
oil taxes, augmented in limited instances by tolls.” 

Since the above principles are embodied in H. R. 4260 and H. R. 4261, I am 
authorized to advise you that enactment of either bill would be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaroLD Pearson, Assistant Director. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, yesterday in the discussion on the bill 
I made the statement that the American people are now suffering about 
a $4 billion loss annually through accidents and otherwise on our 
American highways. An answer came back, either from Mr. du Pont 
or one of the other members of the delegation, to the effect that it was 
$2,100 million, or only half as much. 

This morning, when this brochure was handed around, I noticed 
that the $2,100 million applied only to losses on the Interstate System 
and not. to the rest of the highways of the United States. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatzon. Our first witness this morning is Mr. C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. I notice the members all have a copy 
of Mr. Curtiss’ statement in front of them. Mr. Curtiss, you can go 
through your statement entirely, or highlight it and leave your com- 
plete statement in the record as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF C. D. CURTISS, COMMISSIONER OF FUBLIC ROADS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LOUIS S. ROTHSCHILD, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION; FRANCIS V. DU PONT, 
SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE; 
PHILIP A. RAY, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE (RESUMED); AND F. C. TURNER, ASSISTANT TO THE 
COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Mr. Curtiss. Very well. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, H. R. 4260 and the 
several other similar bills before you for consideration (H. R. 4261, 
H. R. 4364, H. R. 4518) are indicative of the nature of activity in the 
highway field since the Bureau of Public Roads appeared before this 
committee last year. At last. year’s session of the Congress this com- 
mitte held extensive hearings following which there was authorized by 
the Congress the largest Federal-aid highway bill in our history, the 
Federal-ad Highway Act of 1954. 


STATUS OF THE FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The 1954 act authorized $875 million of Federal-aid highway funds 
for each of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The funds authorized for 
the fiscal year 1956 were apportioned to the States effective July | 
1954. The 1957 fiscal year funds must be apportioned not later than 
January 1, 1956. 

Funds s apportioned for the fiscal year 1956 were immediately avail- 
able for use by the States, and many States were in position to initiate 
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projects utilizing the 1956 funds soon after they became available. 
By April I, 1955, a total of 46 States had programed $335 million for 
projects utilizing 1956 primary, secondary, urban, or interstate funds. 

As of April 1, 1955, the total unprogramed balance of Federal-aid 
highway funds apportioned for 1956 and prior years was $584,912,409, 
equivalent to about 68 percent of funds apportioned for the fiscal year 
1956. The total balance of Federal-aid funds not covered by approved 
plans on April 1 was $1,012,403,824, or about 118 percent of the 1956 
apportionment, 

The April 1, 1955, balances are shown by States in the attached 
tables, in total for all classes of Federal-aid funds combined and sep- 
arately for primary, secondary, urban, and interstate funds. 

Progress of the Federal-aid program was greater for 1954 than for 
any prior year, as would be expected in connection with the transition 
to the larger Federal-aid program based on the $875 million annual 
authorizations provided by the 1954 act. A comparison of 1954 prog- 
ress with each of the calendar years 1953 and 1952 is provided in 
figure 1, for each of six project steps. 

You will find this figure at the end of the report, on the next to the 
last page. The chart shows the six steps in the Federal-aid procedure 
for initiating and bringing a Federal-aid project to completion. The 
vertical component of each of the charts is in millions of dollars, and 
the horizontal component is in months. During the calendar year, 
programs were approved to the extent of $777 million; plans were ap- 
proved totaling $685 million in Federal-aid funds; contracts were 
awarded to the extent of $658 million; work started, that is, the con- 
tractor actually started work, on the $657 million in Federal-aid funds. 
The actual work accomplishments were $600 million and the payments 
to the States were $562 million. 

The second chart, figure 2, is for fiscal years, and the black solid line 
is for this current fiscal year. You can see in each step we are well 
ahead of last year. 

These charts indicate that the State highway departments have 
moved into the larger highway program authorized by the 1954 act, 
and that the program is still being accelerated and should reach the 
$875 million level within a matter of months. 

The data shown for 1954 are as follows: 

Programs approved.—Programs were approved totaling $777 mil- 
lion in Federal funds. 

Plans approved —Plan approvals totaled $685 million in Federal 
funds, 

Contracts awarded.—Projects on which contracts were awarded 
totaled $658 million in Federal funds. 

Work started—Projects on which work was started totaled $657 
million in Federal funds. 

Work done.—W ork done, or construction put in place, totaled $600 
million in Federal funds. 

Payments to States—Payments of Federal-aid funds to States 
totaled $562 million. 

Progress of the program during the fiscal year 1955 to April 1, 1955, 
is shown in figure 2 in relation to progress erie each of the 2 prior 
fiscal years 1954 and 1953. For each of the 6 project steps—pro- 
grams approved, plans approved, contracts awarded, work started, 
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work done, and payments to States—the progress to April 1 of this 
fiscal year is well ahead of progress during the same months of each 
of the 2 prior fiscal years. 

These progress rates are in terms of Federal funds. The total cost of 
projects advanced through the various steps, including State and 
local matching funds in addition to Federal-aid funds, is approxi- 
mately double the Federal fund amounts shown. In terms of total 
cost, the Federal-aid program has reached an annual rate of from 
$1.1 billion to $1.4 billion in the various steps. 


HIGHWAY NEEDS 


While the 1954 legislation provided the largest amount of money 
yet authorized for the highway program, the act was outstanding for 
other reasons in that it directed the making of certain studies which 
have formed the basis for H. R. 4260 and the related bills you are 
now considering. Preliminary material from one of these studies 
formed the needs basis for the report by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on a national highway program, the so-called Clay com- 
mittee, created by the President on September 7, 1954. Also, the 
information developed from these studies was the key to the exam- 
ination and report made to the President on December 2, 1954, by 
a special highway committee of the governors’ conference, created 
following the President’s suggestion to the governors in July of last 
year that a grand plan for highways was needed. 

I refer to the section 13 highway-needs studies of the Bureau, 
so-called because they were authorized by section 13 of the 1954 Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act. I want to briefly outline for the committee 
the results of the highway needs studies as well as the other studies 
authorized by the same act, presenting the information to you as 
a short synopsis of the reports which have recently been filed with 
the Congress, some portions of which are just now being printed. 

In section 13 of the 1954 act, the Secretary of Commerce was author- 
ized and directed— 
to make a comprehensive study of all phases of highway financing, including 
a study of the costs of completing the several systems of highways in the several 
States and of the progress and feasibility of toll roads with particular attention 
to the possible effects of such toll roads upon the Federal-aid highway pro- 
grams, and coordination thereof, and to make a report of his findings including 
recommendations with respect to Federal participation in toll roads, to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress not later than February 1, 1955. 

The preliminary results of these studies were used by both the 
governors’ highway committee and the Clay committee for their 
reports to the President filed on December 2, 1954, and January 11, 
1955, respectively. The Bureau’s final report is partially presented 
in House Document No. 120 of March 28, 1955, and the remainder 
has been transmitted to the Congress but not yet printed. I under- 
stand it will be identified as House Document No. 139. 

The highway needs studies were made cooperatively by the Bureau 
and the State highway departments in conformity with an outline of 
procedures and common standards intended to provide uniformity of 
treatment. The outline was distributed to the State highway depart- 
ments in a memorandum of July 16, 1954, which provided definitive 
standards as guides to be used in making the estimates for each of 
10 categories of the Nation’s highway systems. The basis of esti- 
mating needs differed for the various systems. 
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Lis For the interstate system the estimate was based on the premise that 
th ff all mileage that was not adequate for 1974 traffic or which by 1964 
was expected to become inadequate for 1974 traffic should be rebuilt by 

of Ff 1964. Thus by 1964, if the needs shown by this estimate were met, the 
id & system would be substantially adequate for 10 more years. The cost- 
i- @ estimating procedure was uniformly applied to all existing mileage 
al . constituting logical physical segments of the system, without regard to 
mn whether such mileage was toll or free. Design standards were based 
7 on those approved in 1945 by the American Association of State 


Highway Officials, and were in substantial agreement with the re- 
vised standards now being considered for adoption by the association. 


At this point I would like to give full credit to the State highway 
y 3 departments for their cooperation in providing these estimates. It 
r was a tremendous undertaking for them and without their cooperation 
h our report would have been impossible. 
e For other Federal-aid primary routes only the mileage that was 
5 3 critically deficient or expected to become so by 1964 was included in 
y the estimate of needs. By 1964, on this basis, the system should be 
, capable throughout its length of accomodating 1964 traffic. Continu- 
, ation of the construction program in 1965 and later years would be 
required to improve sections of the system as they become critically 
deficient or intolerable after 1964. ‘Ihe design standards used were 
4 those approved by the AASHO for the Federal-aid primary system. 


4 For the other remaining systems, correspondingly lower standards 

were used, until for the most lightly traveled roads the improvement 

: q estimated was only that needed to provide locally acceptable traffic 
service. 

Estimates of the cost of construction needed to modernize the high- 
ways of the Nation within the next 10 years as prepared by State high- 
way departments total approximately $101 billion. The estimates are 

2 based on expectation that the 58 million vehicles now using the network 
. of 3.4 million miles of rural roads and city streets will increase to 81 
million by 1965, 

The highway systems for which estimates were made and the needs 

reported by the States are as follows: 


| cost of needed improve- 
ae ments, 1955-64, in billions 
ystem Existing of dollars 





s 
| mileage |_ Ns ae 
is 
| Rural it rban | Total 
se -—|+—— 
Interstate system, rural and urban. -.---_---.---------.----- | 37, 727 | $12.5 | $10.7] $23.2 
Other Federal-aid primary, rural, and urban_-...-.......---- | 193, 419 | 19.9 | 10.0 29.9 
Federal-aid secondary: 
AF liars cn cniciecubenan sekeasancons 228, 706 Be ockanccnne 10.1 
Under local control___._- ea lata itil inate nian 234, 288 ie ..1. 4.9 
Other State highways, rural and urban__............_.____- 86, 128 3.7 1.8 5.5 
Other roads and streets, rural and urban_._..........__- Soh 2, 606, 653 13.3 13.9 27.2 
PIE Oe Soh ected tekeeac coe cdashendbecsnewsnn cas 3, 386, 921 64.4 36.4 100.8 


That figure of $100.8 billion is the source of the $101 billion about 
which so much has been said and printed. I think there has been a 
misunderstanding about that figure. So far as our report was con- 
cerned, it was purely an estimate of what it would cost to improve 
all of the highways and streets in the United States to an adequate 
standard in 1974 for the Interstate System, and to a standard satis- 
factory on all of the other systems in 1964. 
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So far as our report is concerned, this $101 billion was not a sug- 
gested program. It was a figure representing the estimated cost as 
made by the State highway departments. 


Mr. Dempsey. Captain Curtiss, the greatest percentage of that 


money would not be under the Bureau of Public Roads at all, would 
it? The $101 billion would not be money for roads over which the 
Bureau of Public Roads would have jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Only a part of it. 

Mr. Dempesry. A small part of it, comparatively ? 

Mr. Curriss. About $68 billion of the estimate is for the Federal- 
aid system. The rest of it is outside. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Fauion. Yes. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you not think we are making a mistake in talk- 
ing about $101 billion road program when in reality this is an ex- 
panded program of $27 billien? Haven’t we misled the people, and 
the press has played up the fact that it is a $101 billion program, 
when in reality what we are dealing with is the expansion of the pres- 
ent program by $27 billion? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is what I was trying to point out, Mr. George: 
That this $101 billion represents an estimate of what it would cost 
in total for 10 years. It is the result of a survey of all the needs, 
that was made in accordance with the directive we had in section 13. 

Mr. Groree. We have talked about such big figures that we have 
scared people to death. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When you say “we” you do not mean us in Con- 
gress; you mean the executive department. Is that not right? 

Mr. Smirn. Vice President Nixon first mentioned $100 billion. 

Mr. Grorce. That is the total program that is contemplated in the 
future by States and local subdivisions of government, as well as 
the Federal Government. We actually only expanded the present 
program of $27 billion. 

Mr. Fation. May I suggest at this point that I think if we would 
reserve the comments of the members and the questioning of Mr. 
Curtiss until after he has completed his statement, I think we might 
be able to get along a little better. 

Mr. Curtis. Assuming highway adequacy in 1964, substantial 
expenditures will be required thereafter to offset depreciation, and 
an average annual construction expenditure of $4 billion to replace 
wornout surfaces and other losses will be needed. In addition, growth 
of traffic will make necessary such improvements as wider surfaces 
and grade separations. These factors were all considered in estimat- 
ing a needed expenditure of $114 billion in the 20-year period 1965-84. 


FINANCING HIGHWAY NEEDS 


Adequate highways can be obtained in 1965 by a total construction 
expenditure of $101 billion. The established flow of funds for high- 
ways with increased motor-vehicle usage should produce $47 billion 
for highway construction, leaving a deficit of $54 billion to be over- 
come if all needs are met. 

Decision as to a suitable financing program should take into ac- 
count the division of cost burden among agencies of Government, 
the amount that can be expended for highways in view of other 
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public needs, and the suitability of various methods of obtaining 
funds for highways. 

Recognizing the need for a broad review of the whole problem of 
highway needs and finance, the President, since the passage of the 
1954 Federal-Aid Highway Act, appointed an Advisory Committee 
on a National Highway Program to recommend a means for mod- 
ernizing the Nation’s road and street network. 

The President also requested the governors’ conference to review 
the same problem and advise him as to the manner in which the 
States could most effectively cooperate with the Federal Government 
in its solution. 

The governors’ conference made their recommendations to the Pres- 
ident on December 2, 1954. Several recommendations were made, 
including (1) that the Federal Government assume primary responsi- 
bility, with State participation, for financing the Interstate System; 
and (2) that the cost of meeting total construction needs be shared 
approximately 30 percent Federal and 70 percent State and local. 

In essence, the President’s Advisory Committee recommended a 
total construction expenditure by the Federal Government of $31.225 
billion over the next 10 years. Of this total, $25 billion was for the 
Interstate System, including essential urban arterial connections; 
$3.150 billion was for the remainder of the Federal-aid primary sys- 
tem; $2.100 billion was for the Federal-aid secondary system; $0.750 
billion was for the Federal-aid urban highways, and $0.225 billion 
was for forest highways. Financial participation by State and local 
governments would amount to $2 billion on the Interstate System, 
including essential urban arterial connections. For the other Federal- 
aid systems, statutory matching requirements would remain unchanged 
and would amount to slightly less than the Federal contributions of 
$6.225 billion. 

I understand General Clay will appear before the committee tomor- 
row to explain their recommendations. 


PROGRESS IN BUILDING TOLL ROADS 


Next I refer to the toll-road portion of the section 13 report. Since 
the end of World War II the demand for solution of traffic problems 
on main highways has become increasingly urgent. Except in a few 
outstanding instances, there has been inadequate provision of public 
funds or steps toward financing offering relief within a reasonable 
period of years. In this situation some of the States have resorted 
to toll financing of highways in order to effect a solution when it was 
felt that delay could no longer be tolerated. 

The status of toll-road construction on January 1, 1955, was as 
follows: 


cae Total cost in 
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In addition, 191 miles of toll parkways have been completed or are 
scheduled for completion this year at a cost of $338 million. 


FEASIBILITY OF TOLL ROADS 


Studies were made of the feasibility of toll roads in addition to those 
now in operation or under construction that might be financed by reve- 
nue Sea supplemented by such other revenues as normally accrue 
in toll-road operations. In making the estimates, factors were applied 
in keeping with current toll-road financing practices and experience 
on existing toll roads. It was found that 6,700 miles of the Interstate 
System could be financed at toll roads at a construction cost of $4.26 
billion. This is mileage in addition to that now adequately improved 
or soon to be made adequate either as toll roads or free roads. Only 
about 200 miles of routes found feasible as toll roads lie off the Inter- 
state System. This is a significant finding since it tends to confirm 
the importance of the routes selected for inclusion in the Interstate 
System. 

Financing of roads through the sale of revenue bonds has developed 
largely because provision of public funds through accepted channels 
has lagged far behind highway needs. In this situation revenue-bond 
financing has provided many miles of badly needed controlled-access 
highways when other means have failed. 

Toll roads are most readily accepted on routes where existing con- 
gestion and delays are great and a controlled-access highway will pro- 
duce substantial savings of time and increased output and safety of 
travel. Acceptance is perhaps greatest when out-of-State vehicles are 
prominent in the traffic stream. 

Toll roads already in operation have relieved congestion for through 
traffic on main routes in a number of States. Diversion of traffic to 
toll roads has.also relieved traffic pressures on existing routes, and has 
eliminated or at least deferred the need for improvement on those 
routes that otherwise would have been required. 

Despite their advantages, however, they do produce certain adverse 
effects on the Federal-aid program, a feature which we were required 
to examine by the provisions of section 13 of the 1954 act. 


EFFECTS OF TOLL ROADS ON FEDERAL-AID PROGRAM 


From its very nature a toll highway cannot serve all of the traffic. 
Practically every toll road must be roughly paralleled by a free high- 
way to accommodate those who find it inconvenient or do not wish to 
use the toll highway. Two facilities must thus be maintained and the 
resultant total cost will be greater than for a single highway. Regard- 
less of the source of funds, the cost of these extra facilities will be 
borne in one way or another by the highway user, causing our national 
outlay for highway transportation plan to be higher than necessary. 

The Federal-aid program is affected immediately upon decision to 
consider construction of a toll road. For obvious reasons public 
officials hold in abeyance further construction or even planning of 
improvements. Many toll roads are proposed but not built. Active 
discussion of a project may extend over 2 or 3 years. Such conditions 
upset the orderly improvement of Federal-aid highways. 
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The location of toll routes, particularly near cities and the placement 
of access points, is influenced principally by the relation between cost 
and revenue. Traffic-collecting routes and approach roads often must 
be provided with public funds. Consolidation of responsibility for 
toll and free highways in the State highway departments would permit 
the most effective use of available engineers, avoid duplicating admin- 
istrative organizations, and promote orderly development of all 
highway improvements. st 

The report recommends that the present law forbidding collection 
of tolls on highways constructed with Federal-aid funds be continued. 
Also toll highways, either existing or constructed in the future on the 
preferred location for the Interstate System and meeting the st andards 
for the system, should be recognized as parts of the system. This is 
desirable since it would be an economic waste to construct a parallel 
free road to interstate standards. 


PUBLIC UTILITY RELOCATION INCIDENT TO HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 


The next portion of my comments concerns the study relating to 
public utilities. 

Section 11 of the 1954 act provided that: 

The Secretary of Commerce is hereby directed to make a study in cooperation 
with the State highway departments and other parties in interest relative to the 
problems posed by necessary relocation and reconstruction of public utilities 
services resulting from highway improvements authorized under this act. Among 
other things, such a study shall include a review and financial analysis of 
existing relationships between the State highway departments and affected 
utilities of all types, and a review of the various State statutes regulating exist- 
ing relationships, to the end that a full and informative report may be made to 
the President for transmittal to the Congress of the United States not later than 
February 1, 1955. 


That report, which has been forwarded to the Congress, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Relocation of public utilities as a result of highway improvement is 
estimated to have cost $35.5 million in 1953. In general, public utilities 
have been permitted to locate their lines on the rights-of-way of public 
highways without charge for this use of public property. When high- 
way improvement necessitates it, the utilities are normally required in 
accordance with the terms of their franchises to move their facilities 
within the rights-of-way at their own expense. 

The State highway departments reported that the total dollar value 
of all highway projects completed in the survey year 1953 was approxi- 
mately $1.7 billion and involved 10,245 highway projects, aggregating 
40,027 miles in length. The public utilities which cooperated in the 
study reported that they could identify 5,422 utility relocations in 
connection with 3,836 of these highway projects. The dollar value 
of these projects on which utility relocations were involved amounted 
to about $1.1 billion on nearly 14,000 miles of highway. 

The utilities reported relocation costs for the year amounting to 
$35.5 million. More than 80 percent of this cost involved utilities 
located within the highway right-of-way. The remaining 20 percent 
covered the cost of moving utilities located on their own private 
rights-of-way for much of which they were reimbursed in the same 
manner as any other property owner. Total costs were divided almost 
equally between projects in urban and rural areas. 
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Reimbursement for the relocation costs amounted to $8.4 million, of 
which $3.8 million related to utilities located on highway rights-of- 
way and $4.6 million to those on private rights-of-way. 

Of the reported $35.5 million relocation cost, nearly 90 percent was 
incurred in connection with projects on the Federal-aid systems, the 
remainder being for projects on State highways outside the Federal- 
aid systems. 

Federal-aid funds are available to pay a portion of the cost of relo- 
cating utilities when State laws provide that payment may be made. 
Such payments have been largely in connection with relocations of 
installations on rights-of-way privately owned or leased by utilities. 
During the 5-year period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1954, Federal par- 
ticipation in reimbursement for utility relocation costs was requested 
by 30 States and Hawaii. The Federal reimbursement amounted to 
$650,885. 

It has been the Federal-aid practice to reimburse the States for the 
pro rata share of the cost of adjusting utilities of various kinds when 
the States made the payment. We would pay our Federal pro rata 
share of the cost. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I make an inquiry ? 

Mr. Fauion. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am not clear on that particular statement relative 
to utilities. Do you mean to say that the Federal Government is 
reimbursing and making payments to various States for the relocation 
of utilities? Do you mean some States are not paying the utilities 
for their relocation and the Federal Government is giving a credit 
to those States for this relocation ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We reimburse the State when the State considers that 
their law permits or requires them to pay the utility for the cost of 
moving. The Federal funds involved have been very nominal over 
the past 5 years—$650,885. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then this statement would be correct: It is entirely 
up to the State highway department as to whether or not to reim- 
burse the utilities. By so doing they could add that amount to their 
construction cost and the Federal Government would reimburse the 
State. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then if that is added to the State construction cost 
and sent on to you at the Bureau of Public Roads to O. K., you would 
not raise a question and go ahead and consider that cost a part of the 
construction cost of the project. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 


REDRAFT OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Curtiss. My concluding remarks relate briefly to the provi- 
sions of section 12 of the 1954 act. 
Section 12 of the 1954 act provided that— 


The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to transmit to the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of the Senate and of the House of Representatives not 
later than December 31, 1954, a suggested draft of a bill or bills for a Federal 
Highway Act, which will include such provisions of existing law and such changed 
or new provisions as the Secretary deems advisable. The Secretary shall also 
submit a report commenting on the draft of bill or bills, which shall include 
specific reference to each change in, or omission of, any provision of existing law. 
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This report was filed as directed, and the suggested bill has been 
incorporated into H. R. 234 and other similar bills which are now 
before this committee for action. The Bureau has already testified 
on this legislation, and I will not discuss it further at this time. 

I would only add that we are hopeful that the committee will see 
fit to take favorable action on the bill at this session of the Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The appendix to Commissioner Curtiss’ prepared statement is as 
follows :) 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps 


Status of Federal-aid highway funds—Federal-aid primary, secondary, urban, 
and interstate combined, as of Mar. 31, 1955 


Balances of apportioned funds 


Apportionment Unprogramed Plans not approved 
for fiscal year |__|, — =o 
OSB 
1956 | Percent Percent 
of 1956 of 1956 
appor- | appor- 
tionment tionment 


Amount 


Alabama_.-.--_-_- a $17, 763, 655 | $13, 394, 166. 24 | 75 470, 616 115 
Arizona. -.-_. | 10, 579, 681 3, 526, 962. 01 33 . 594, 663 81 
Arkensas__- ead ah 12, 932, 618 8, 958, 436. 55 | 69 341, 502. 5 126 
California. ____- | 47, 108, 037 7, 059, 755. 39 15 5, 701. 404. 33 
Colorado. ee See 13, 219, 598 13, 612, 500. 97 103 232, 269. 123 
Connecticut 8, 086, 262 | 15, 744, 612.93 | 195 458, 093. 73 204 
Delaware 4, 008, 462 4, 434,081.71 | lll 4, 697, 805. 71 117 
Florida. 14, 516, 667 10, 841, 046. 41 | 75 21, 077, 038. 41 145 
Georgia... See aie 20, 349, 497 18, 483, 876. 50 91 24, 395, 926. 50 120 
Idaho co ae | 8, 697, 775 3, 803, 077.03 | 44 | , 970, 746. 103 
ee re 38, 994, 956 13, 230, 552. 49 | 34 , 375, 249. 55 12] 
Indiana 21, 021, 328 19, 182, 323. 57 | 91 432, 106. 48 173 
Towa__- 18, 807, 070 9, 689, 858. 58 52 9, 492, 072. 28 104 


Kansas a 17, 825, 668 11, 966, 043. 18 67 , 536, 227.18 104 
Kentucky 15, 666, 480 12, 314, 542. 44 79 | , 193, 653. 44 116 
Louisiana 13, 843, 085 | 10, 090, 637. 39 73 | 9, 142, 218. 39 138 
Maine.. 6, 656, 262 5, 888, 561. 63 88 , 873, 538. 133 
| 9, 450, 621 6, 682, 126. 55 71 , 489, 331. 55 | 196 
Massachusetts.............-.. | 16, 356, 341 15, 416, 445. 57 04 455, 788. 57 119 
Michigan aie 30, 012, 851 15, 104, 121. 40 50 601, 540. 122 
Minnesota_ 20, 687, 898 14, 486, 694. 86 70 22, 574, 865. 37 109 
Mississippi 14, 060, 046 5, 984, 874. 08 43 , 018, 910. 99 
Missouri ; | 24, 490, 954 13, 345, 752. 63 55 | 22, 794, 343. 88 93 
Montana 7 13, 531, 734 15, 636, 955. 78 116 | 21, 790, 592. 161 
13, 974, 282 10, 538, 914. 86 75 | 25, 438, 128. 51 182 

8, 719, 541 9, 806, 655. 80 112 | 2, 385, 382. 142 
New Hampshire......._---- | 4, 165, 996 4, 789, 061. 09 115 5, 886, 561. 165 
New Jersey 16, 783, 499 21, 775, 739. 13 130 , 639, 739. 13 147 
New Mexico........-...----- 11, 309, 801 5, 948, 155. 00 53 , 759, 824. 77 
\ ee. . > Dee ; 56, 075, 099 39, 622, 679. 02 71 67, 033, 088. 7 120 
North Carolina............-- 21, 112, 832 14, 692, 770. 00 70 3, 908, 589. 113 
10, 126, 701 | 4, 591,873.83 | 45 | , 258, 191. 88 | 121 
35, 090, 777 28, 632, 605. 17 82 , 985, 472.17 120 
16, 580,881 | 20, 276, 698. 37 122 | 3, 564, 969. 97 142 
Ti aie 12, 889, 469 7, 106, 520. 22 55 | 734, 320. 22 91 
Pennsylvania...........- | 42, 001, 396 8, 542, 185. 94 20 , 923, 360. 94 107 
Rhode Island | 4, 890, 360 | 3, 365, 483. 31 69 3, 103, 457. 31 | 125 
South Carolina ; Sk 11, 294, 468 12, 234, 654. 66 320, 511. 66 | 145 
South Dakota.-_----__- ot 10, 814, 995 | 5, 383, 772. 24 50 5, 609, 249. 91 144 
Tennessee - | 18, 368, 480 | 12, 459, 545. 00 68 3, 458, 570. 00 128 
Texas ee 52, 378, 101 | 32, 781, 492.00 | 3, 290, 992. 00 &3 
) 8, 426, 904 | 1, 782, 004. 19 21 065, 565. 19 119 
Vermont. _ __ eal 3, 923, 036 4, 220, 911. 48 5, 359, 706. 48 137 
Virginia ‘ 16, 825, 904 | 15, 556, 083. 32 | 93 2, 086, 324. 49 131 
Washington _- ae | 14, 061, 986 | 9, 471, 834. 30 | 67 | 061, 612. 30 114 
West Virginia. __-_.-- Sie 9, 613, 044 11, 875, 841. 65 | 124 995, 973. 65 177 
bk, ae 19, 992, 478 10, 055, 720. 09 50 24, 594, 636. 95 123 
Wyoming 8, 541, 426 | 1, 198, 906. 50 | 14 6, 481, 368. 50 76 
Hawaii 4 | 3, 160, 794 4, 003, 888.00 | 127 4. 736, 074. 00 151 
District of Columbia______--| 5, 148, 203 5, 468, 767. 31 &, 316, 017. 31 162 
Puerto Rico 4, 839, 501 9, 841, 640. 72 12, 645, 640. 72 261 











859, 687, 500 584, 912, 409. 09 | | 1,012, 403, 824. 44 | 118 
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Status of Federal-aid primary funds, as of Mar. 31, 1955 





Balances of apportioned funds 



































: | 
| Apportionment | Unprogramed Plans not approved 
State ie ser ee ee 
om 
19561 Perens Foreent 
of 1956 of 1956 
Amount |_appor- Amount appor- 
| tionment } tionment 
cee eS “ = = sae on 
Alabama.... anit iad $6, 738, 800.00 | $3, 684, 170. 63 | 55 $6, 055, 740. 63 90 
Arizona ; ; aaa , 723, 075. 00 | 316, 010. 13 | 7 2, 650, 856. 13 56 
Arkansas 58. 00 } 2, 541, 554. 93 | 48 6, 255, 574. 93 | 119 
1 Cl Gaeta. ’ 50. 00 84, 500.00 | (2) | 631, 450. 00 | 4 
Colorado. __- | —-§, 682,364.00 | 5, 522, 195. 40 | 97 | 6, 830,791. 84 | 120 
Connecticut 2, 047, 610.00 | 3, 269, 043. 96 160 3, 399, 043. 96 | 166 
Delaware 1, 547, 437. 00 | 1, 521, 323. 34 | 98 | | 105 
Florida 5, 130, 153. 00 | 2, 502, 906. 83 44 173 
Georgia 7,815, 446. 00 6, 108, 318. 58 | 78 121 
Idaho 3 3, 892, 551. 00 | 681, 627. 23 | 18 | Qs 
Illinois... ; : 12, 165, 819. 00 | 207, 342. 08 | 2 73 
Indiana 7, 496, 268.00 | 4, 956, 818, 25 | 66 157 
lowa__- 7, 831, 695. 80 | 1, 451, 150. 11 | 19 54 
Kansas 7, 663, 996. 00 4, 888, 653.47 | 64 i, 9. 89 
i 5, 820, 681. 00 3, 749, 739. 51 | (4 , 9.51 | 105 
Louisiana 4, 920, 796.00 | 4,420, 714. 24 | 90 7, 845, 196. 24 159 
Maine 2, 649, 624.00 | 2, 332, 284. 48 | 88 2, 667, 684. 48 101 
Maryland 2, 776, 160. 00 | 269, 592.31 | 10 4, 649, 545.31 | 168 
Massachusetts 4,011, 085.00 | 3, 396, 076. 06 | 85 4, 698, 076.06 | 117 
Michigan. eben adil dln da 9, 800, 544. 00 | 6, 420, 236. 13 66 | 12, 775, 686. 13 130 
Minnesota 8, 190, 042.00 | 3, 081, 476. 82 38 4, 902, 752.35 | 60 
Mississippi_.-.- 5, 645, 528. 00 | 1, 893, 680. 94 | 34 4, 0 | 7 
I a 9, 204, 910. 00 1, 044, 094. 59 | ll | 2, , 525. 59 | 27 
Montana 6, 342, 359. 00 6, 784, 837. 84 | 107 | 9, 202, 313. 20 | 145 
I a ak | 6, 157, 523. 00 1, 892, 446. 18 31 | 10, 116, 817. 18 164 
Nevada i. aioe a 4, 077, 521. 00 3, 207, 958. 38 79 | 5, 116, 376. 01 125 
New Hampshire Konkel 1, 547, 437. 00 1, 834, 155. 84 | 119 | 3, 077, 176. 84 199 
New Jersey ’ lea 4, 083, 014. 00 7, 774, 804. 65 | 190 7, 774, 804. 65 | 190 
New Mexico. 5, 133, 154. 00 3, 234, 284. 50 | 63 4, 029, 332. 50 | 7 
New York a a a 14, 843, 409. 00 5, 580, 561. 08 | 38 18, 008, 606. 08 | 121 
North Carolina..............] 7, 825, 095. 00 4, 456, 346. 00 57 | 8, 887, 705. 00 114 
North Dakota............-.. | 4, 581, 331. 00 608, 825. 48 | 13 | 4, 286, 033. 53 | o4 
Ohio Dielataiibchdidhiantall = 11, 011, 801. 00 9, 990, 507. 38 | 91 | 13, 299, 251. 38 121 
ID iandictanteicctassinec’ | 6, 757, 731. 00 5, 507, 437. 31 | gi | 7,059, 427. 53 | 104 
IN cs cis eertechiancn chases | 5, 398,620.00 | 1, 895, 548. 13 | 35 | 3, 524, 048. 13 65 
ee, 13, 131, 816. 00 2, 082, 903. 07 16 | 12, 243, 034. 07 93 
I TIS sick edbitnnchid a oectedl | 1, 547, 437. 00 933, 855. 29 60 | 1, 798, 855. 29 116 
South Carolina.............- 4, 252, 157. 00 4, 819, 590. 7: 113 | 7, 976, 322. 7: 188 
fh eee 4, 932, 082. 00 2, 016, 362. 33 41 | 6, 180, 642. 33 125 
IR a. cdi a ec einen | 6, 843, 362. 00 1, 963, 460. 00 29 | 5, 545, 410. 00 81 
SIL. << dre Miidiatadbditee Bel aeevdon | 20, 484, 493. 00 10, 926, 525. 00 53 | 14, 205, 475. 00 69 
Ea as a ee | 3, 780, 545. 00 666, 468. 31 | 18 | 4, 041, 463. 31 107 
Vermont. -......- al 1, 547, 437. 00 2, 159, 618. 45 140 | 2, 434, 718. 45 157 
Virginia ‘ie nation aul 5, 997, 988. 00 5, 183, 608. 40 | 86 | 6, 316, 627. 40 105 
Washington__---------------| 5, 220,265.00 | 2, 825, 797. 45 54) 5, 953, 300. 45 | 114 
West Virginia... _- deat ae 3, 443, 635. 00 2, 549, 884. 39 74 | 5, 127, 113. 39 149 
Wisconsin. ......--- iio 7, 460, 276. 00 749, 925. 63 | 10 | 6, 078, 043. 49 81 
a ae a, aa 3, 938, 080. 00 654, 407. 34 | 17 | 3, 595, 447. 34 91 
Hawaii eeawsl 1, 547, 437. 00 1, 744, 776. 00 113 | 1, 855, 374. 00 120 
District of Columbia. .._.__-| 1, 547, 437.00 1, 759, 790. 78 | 114 2, 512, 040. 78 162 
UGS TOMO sn cia ceiean ; 1, 639, 336. 00 | 3, 346, 837. 99 | 204 | 4, 408, 337. 99 269 
catenin = 310, 580, 470. 80 | 161, 495, 034. 00 | 52 316, 199, 294. 89 102 
' i 





! Adjusted pursuant to approved Federal-aid fund transfers, 
? Less than 1 percent. 
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Status of Federal-aid secondary funds, as of Mar. 31, 1955 


preennenene 


Apportionment 


Unprogramed 


Balances of apportioned funds 





























Plans not ¢ 





approved 


State for fiscal year - pe — ———— 

1956 ! Percent Percent 

of 1956 of 1956 

Amount appor- Amount appor- 
tionment tionment 
ait - — — } - ——_—_—— 
ptebeuné. 108020 Zeca $5, 221,937.00 | $1, 403, 650. 81 27 | $4,804, 810.81 | 92 
BPE... dctnaleietnbans wns 3, 216, 555. 00 | 1, 239, 495. 46 39 | 3, 358, 843. 46 | 104 
Ce ee eee oe 4, 207, 659. 00 | 2, 246, 489. 65 53 | 4, 394, 250. 65 | 104 
GAS CE eabadadoawas 7, 463, 481. 00 3, 185, 029. 39 43 9, 292, 494. 39 | 125 
Galorete. £.Go.b8s dke8 —— 3, 795, 562. 00 4, 445, 977. 93 117 5, 669, 668.01 | 149 
Comme: 2563 0hs od. 5 00: 1, 031, 625. 00 | 2, 342, 684.77 | 227 2, 537. 684. 77 | 246 
DOWN. bobs ccatectesneces 1, 031, 625. 00 | 1, 330, 419. 13 129 | 1, 492, 519. 13 | 145 
fo ee SS ee cee 3, 353, 655. 00 | 3, 504, 309. 68 105 4, 060, 309. 68 | 121 
Re Se ee 5, 968, 900. 00 5, 802, 912. 52 | 97 | 7, 297, 762. 52 | 122 
SS a ee ae eee 2, 737, 969. 00 | 877, 412. 93 | 32 2, 334, 929. 93 | 85 
DED. ick s ed ebuabhouns 6, 625, 129. 00 7, 607, 759.85 | 115 | 16, 772, 300. 85 253 
DE. «i chacuddctinnonesus 5, 167, 153. 00 6, 412, 996. 44 | 124 | 13, 189, 463. 44 | 255 
pS Pe a ee 5, 581, 064. 00 | 3. 068, 765. 48 55 | 8, 115, 343. 98 | 145 
) i eee 5, 365, 736. 00 | 4, 483, 783. 63 | 84 | 8, 829, 189. 63 | 165 
RMD 5 doa ddks Cencewescad 4, 832, 404. 00 | 4, 404, 171. 47 | 91 | 5, 844, 496. 47 | 121 
eS 3, 561, 657. 00 1, 133, 654. 47 | 32 | 5, 294, 528. 47 | 149 
DED. 22rbcndcbtbobebebes<s 1, 896, 107. 00 | 2, 027, 284. 48 | 107 2, 874, 549. 48 | 152 
ee ee 1, 696, 909. 00 | 2, 373, 174. 63 | 140 3, 219, 877. 63 | 190 
Massachusetts_........----- | 1, 489, 563. 00 | 503, 027.95 | 34 | 2, 385, 370. 95 160 
RRR... 1s cbbbcacedeasc< 5, 980, 275. 00 | 2, 997, 809. 85 50 | 8, 570, 784. 85 143 
po | er a ee 5, 781, 659. 00 4, 976, 636. 02 86 8, 694, 340. 05 150 
DEM ed ecni és cececcs 4, 702, 659. 00 2, O89, 182. 07 44 5, 733, 307. 07 122 
DENNIS. Jubscdedctnaddawses 5, 801, 965. 30 6, 452, 359. 07 | lll 12, 665, 200. 32 218 
Montana. ...........--- Sheil 4, 362, 904. 00 5, 506, 960. 09 126 8, 318, 685. 09 | 191 
DOGO, £5 dds cecbedcncn 4, 366, 021. 00 3, 577, 562. 09 | 82 10, 009, 188. 09 229 
I kn RR, lect rcs cieatins 2, 725, 122.00 5, 154, 472. 42 189 5, 384, 757.42 | 198 
New Hampshire_.........-.- 1, 031, 625. 00 1, 642, 402. 90 159 2, 257, 402. 90 219 
New Jersey.....-....--- 1, 373, 973. 00 1, 775, 700. 82 129 4, 139, 700. 82 301 
pg 3, 526, 748. 00 1, 438, 691. 00 41 3, 088, 584. 50 88 
ge...) 5, 948, 112. 00 5, 315, 112. 61 89 | 7, 521, 270. 61 126 
North Carolina.............. 6, 684, 414. 00 4, 624, 570. 00 69 8, 198, 715. 00 123 
North Dakota..........----- 3, 326, 558. 00 2, 476, 637. 73 74 5, 573, 548. 73 168 
ET A Se 6, 698, 563. 00 9, 019, 347. 48 135 13, 322, 765. 48 199 
eae eee 4, 838, 876. 00 7, 416, 179. 83 153 8, 511, 499. 21 176 
ee PETES ae 3, 772, 987. 00 2, 644, 615. 93 70 4, 905, 915. 93 130 
Pennsylvania...............- 6, 638, 332. 00 1, 467, 360. 82 22 7, 189, 264. 82 108 
Rhode Island__-___- ee ae 1, 031, 625. 00 395, 527. 94 38 1, 068, 501. 94 104 
South Carolina.............-. 3, 520, 756. 00 3, 398, 971. 35 97 4, 027, 548. 35 114 
South Deets. .........-....- 3, 522, 524. 00 1, 291, 943. 77 37 6, 012, 116. 44 171 
, EE Na See 5, 333, 724. 00 4, 981, 864.00 93 9, 482, 069. 00 178 
, RR OG a ee 13, 716, 335. 00 14, 058, 487. 00 102 16, 381, 637. 00 119 
a Ee ee 2, 178, 759. 00 67, 059. 82 3 3, 327, 772. 82 153 
, SSP ee 1, 031, 625. 00 458, 278. 44 44 | 1, 321, 973. 44 128 
, Re ee 4, 661, 747. 00 3, 999, 473. 56 86 7, 925, 689. 23 170 
pe Sea eee 3, 487, 400. 00 1, 657, 293. 7% 48 4, 389, 454. 7 126 
West Virgmia............... 2, 997, 967. 00 6, 060, 347. 32 | 202 8, 185, 968. 32 273 
Ween 2. 2 A wwe 5, 205, 165. 00 4, 218, 073. 88 81 8, 548, 400. 88 164 
ee 8 A mene 2, 668, 860. 00 153, 815. 31 6 2, 002, 804. 31 75 
RS cet tee ie ee we 1, 031, 625. 00 1, 399, 768. 00 136 1, 858, 623. 00 180 
District of Columbia... .--- 1,031, 625. 00 883, 548. 75 86 1, 646, 048. 75 159 
Werte Weis oak ee 1, 713, 145.00 | 3, 456, 138. 92 202 | 4, 726, 138. 92 276 
te. Si 2 .... 204, 938, 365. 30 173, 450, 193. 19 85 316, 758, 072. 27 155 











' Adjusted pursuant to approved Federal-aid-fund transfers. 
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Status of Federal-aid urban funds, as of Mar. 31, 1955 


Balances of apportioned funds 


Unprogramed 











We " 

Apportionment Plans not approved 

State for fiscal year — 
1956 * Percent Percent 
Amount pan Amount hon 
tionment tionment 
|—- 

NN. Sedinestictennns $2, 266, 452. 00 $4, 517, 829. 80 199 $5, 572, 569. 80 246 
I cid tiles e cana weil 672, 891. 00 741, 130. 44 110 822, 130. 44 122 
ES ee 9€7, 757.00 1, 258, 669. 97 130 2, 773, 687. 97 287 
Rete a nieeace 15, 378, 016. 00 2, 239, 092. 00 15 4, 079, 762. 00 27 
SN 5 ti saene 1, 437, 773. 00 1, 279, 502. 09 89 1, 366, 984. 09 95 
SIR caiiccionints kaneis 3, 350, 400. 00 8, 281, 195. 79 247 8, 669, 676. 59 259 
NN sie ath handel 354, 790. 00 387, 682. 24 109 387, 682. 24 109 
| SES ee 3, 102, 050. 00 2, 025, 406. 90 65 5, 270, 936. 90 170 
A iiciallorpiloebads at cetensac 2, 521, 183.00 2, 459, 277. 40 98 3, 532, 877. 40 140 
IN oc caiRaihe aah cebu tinieees 332, 940. 00 509, 721. 87 153 1, 099, 908. 87 330 
SDS. ok: wise tinea tecininn 12, 098, 383. 00 4, 920, 609. 56 41 18, 204, 761. 18 150 
NE: 2 .oeubtaibbeienael 4, 138, 722. 00 3, 656, 610. 88 88 7, 224, 302. 79 175 
scans eceniniinc belie aiacnen 1, 848, 409. 20 1, 816, 566. 99 98 3, 180, 372. 99 172 
a a 1, 625, 973. 00 1, 070, 835. 08 66 1, 089, 851. 08 67 
Ee 1, 796, 525. 00 1, 250, 790. 46 70 2, 247, 790. 46 125 
RT 2, 535, 907. 00 1, 711, 543. 68 68 3, 166, 050. 68 125 
BS... 4 be binetedttniieme 723, 013. 00 1, 278, 349. 67 177 1, 901, 349. 67 263 
ens 2, 936, 043. 00 4, 007, 259. 61 136 8, 546, 299. 61 291 
Massachusetts_.............- 7, 200, 476. 00 7, 862, 124. 56 109 8, 717, 124. 56 121 
| NESE ea 8, 051, 625. 00 3, 156, 794. 7. 39 9, 452, 894. 73 117 
NOR is cn inesc cet ennn 2, 817, 034. 00 3, 284, 155. 92 117 5, 102, 859. 87 181 
Mississippi-__----- Cackiaiiadeaa 957, 795. 00 516, 811. 07 54 1, 198, 113. 07 125 
PI alias ctitddamensa 4, 686, 469. 70 5, 763, 046. 88 123 6, 869, 330. 88 147 
I a a 407, 361.00 661, 848. 85 163 860, 400. 85 211 
NN od, tl 1, 014, 628. 00 2, 194, 063. 98 216 2, 437, 280. 63 240 
| EER aa 131, 752. 00 1, 976 00 2 442, 000. 37 335 
New Hampshire---.-..-- 512, 324. 00 254, 011. 35 50 254, 011.35 50 
DE NT Se ha ined ein 7, 572, 939. 00 8, 349, 909. 66 110 8, 849, 909. 66 117 
pee Bienes. ..<<.<5.....-- 567, 747.00 522, 840. 66 92 531, 356. 66 93 
RN hak se ele ek Soe enous 23, 123, 251. 00 16, 749, 082. 33 72 29, 307, 330. 05 127 
North Carolina.............-. 2, 223, 008. 00 2, 365, 539. 00 106 3, 287, 249. 00 148 
North Dakota. -.-.......-.-.- 292, 522. 00 369, 945. 90 126 898, 366. 90 306 
x: cate e cai beditcnaen: 10, 010, 967. 00 3, 982, 609. 31 40 9, 612, 773. 31 96 
EE a 1, 890, 029. 00 3, 713, 882. 23 197 4, 354, 844. 23 230 
Guia: be ie ee 8 1, 387, 166 00 1, 474, 688. 00 106 2, 212, 688. 00 160 
Pennsylvania... .........-- 13, 096, 579. 00 4, 991, 922. 05 38 16, 341, 544. 05 125 
Rhode Island-_----......-- Sak 1, 236, 688. 00 961, 490. 08 78 2, 161, 490. 08 175 
South Carolina.-.........--- 1, 190, 023. 00 2, 135, 932. 53 179 2, 372, 432. 53 199 
Be ee 336, 008. 00 20, 699. 81 6 985, 147. 81 293 
NNER. loc eisceus deocend 2, 501, 615. 00 1, 232, 978. 00 49 4,094, 502. 00 164 
I xinkc died leedethg ra tieatasindt 8, 287, 665. 00 7, 474, 978. 00 90 8, 333, 978. 00 101 
ES ee ee 806, 035. 00 762, 455. 06 95 QRS, 595. 06 123 
, 0 EE a 269, 364. 00 432, 844. 59 161 432, 044. 59 161 
Ra ea 2, 697, 681. 00 3, 441, 923. 36 128 4, 362, 929. 86 162 
ee Se 2, 610, 298. 00 2, 377, 980. 12 91 3, 066, 934. 12 118 
. oy, 1, 125, 885. 00 1, 220, 052. 94 108 1, 633, 220. 94 145 
SES a ee 3, 38. , 619. 00 1, 148, 302. 58 34 5, 076, 318. 58 150 
chit wstensness 188, 100. 00 71, 159. 61 38 286, 797. 61 153 
aS se ee as 581, 732. 00 859, 344. 00 148 1,072, 077. 00 184 
District of Columbia--.- .-_- 1, 494, 531. 00 1,750, 817. 78 117 3, 083, 317. 78 206 
| |) eee 1, 487, 020. 00 3, 038, 663. $1 204 | 3, 511, 163. 81 236 
TR SS. Rn dbindbiinns 172, 231, 163. 90 136, 556, 059. 18 79 231, 328, 002. 70 134 





1 Adjusted pursuant to approval Federal-aid fund transfers. 
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Status of Federal-aid interstate funds, as of Mar. 31, 1955 





Balances of apportioned funds 


































Apportionment Unprogramed Plans not approved 
— State 2 ey 
nt : 1986 Percent Percent 
6 of 1956 of 1956 
“4 é Amount appor- Amount appor- 
nt 4 tionment | tionment 
aeeeee eee —— — . ee | —— = aa 
| | 
246 Alahams.. ...«-.ieeiesaeae $3, 536, 466 $3, 788, 515. 00 107 $4, 037, 515.00 | 114 
122 Arison. .....cccecccesccccnce 1, 967, 160 1, 230, 325. 98 63 1, 762, 832. 98 90 
287 AsKOINORS. ...c.cccccekeepeeot 2, 500, 144 2, 911, 722. 00 116 2, 917, 989. 00 117 
27 California. ......0<scheauss 9, 770, 990 1, 551, 134. 00 16 1, 697, 698.00 | 17 
95 : CObRGRS 65a ncsnataseeenees 2, 303, 899 2, 364, 825. 55 103 2, 364, 825. 55 | 103 
259 a ee 1, 656, 627 1, 851, 688. 41 112 1, 851, 688. 41 | 112 
109 DelaWith....5 he scccbane 1, 074, 610 1, 194, 657. 00 111 1, 194, 657.00 | lil 
170 a ee 2, 930, 809 2, 807, 423. 00 96 2, 851, 385. 00 | 97 
140 GAGE. sackincvontehibweses 4, 043, 968 4, 113, 368. 00 102 4, 113, 368. 00 102 
330 IdGDS..« icacbectoncatannninin 1, 734, 315 1, 734, 315. 00 100 1, 734, 315. 00 100 
150 RR io ccna Seabee 8, 105, 625 494, 841.00 6 | 3, 546, 225. 00 | 44 
175 INGE. 5 ocioenccasetaenales 4, 219, 185 4, 155, 898. 00 99 4, 219, 185. 00 100 
172 OWL iit a ccascccnkcetngel 3, 545, 901 3, 353, 376. 00 | 95 4, 000, 564. 00 113 
67 ; RE icehdnssesnabereonte 3, 169, 963 1, 522, 771. 00 48 1, 825, 897.00 | 58 
125 4 ets artsitkcwctreeiawes 3, 216, 870 _ 2,909,841. 00 90 3, 965, 057.00 | 123 
125 EAs pb chntakebeecanne 2, 824, 725 2, 824, 725. 00 100 2, 836, 443.00 | 100 
263 CO aa 1, 387, 518 250, 643. 00 18 1, 429, 955. 00 103 
291 EE ars ne noe cence 2, 041, 509 32, 100. 00 | 2 2, 073, 609. 00 | 102 
121 4 Mensncmmeettes................ 3, 655, 217 3, 655, 217. 00 | 100 3, 655, 217. 00 100 
117 4 CO eee 6, 180, 407 2, 529, 280. 69 | 41 | 5, 802, 174. 69 | 94 
181 MINING 6 oi conve siniinionen 3, 899, 163 3, 144, 426. 10 81 | 3, 874, 913.10 | 99 
125 q M igsissingt......n.ncccnneconse 2, 754, 064 1, 485, 200. 00 54 | 2, 912, 581. 00 | 106 
147 ce I na waccnceescinases 4, 707, 609 86, 252. 09 2 | 797, 287.09 17 
211 ORO casi we scen nae 2,419, 110 2, 683, 309. 00 111 3, 409, 192. 86 | 141 
240 Nebraska.--.--- niece eta 2, 436, 110 2, 874, 842. 61 118 2, 874, 842. 61 | 118 
335 ; NOVOGE..... cha ccsdatbanciees 1, 785, 146 1, 442, 249. 00 81 1, 442, 249. 00 81 
50 . New Hampshire---........-- 1,074, 610 1, 058, 491. 00 98 1, 297, 970. 00 | 121 
117 NEW JESSE dees thence se sccc. 3, 753, 573 3, 875, 324. 00 103 | 3, 875, 324. 00 103 
93 ‘ New Mexico.....----------- 2,081, 652 752, 338. 84 36 1, 110, 550. 84 | 53 
127 3 NT Wien ttn atien cone. 12, 160, 327 11, 977, 923. 00 99 12, 195, 882. 00 | 100 
148 5 North Carolina.............. 4, 380, 315 3, 246, 315. 00 74 3,534, 920. 00 | 81 
306 North Dakota.-.....-.-.-.-.- 1, 926, 290 1, 136, 464. 72 59 1, 500, 242. 72 | 78 
OW IRs cciidhnn nsdit enn aaaioncrtes 7, 369, 446 5, 640, 141. 00 77 5, 750, 682. 00 78 
230 : Cia cinndiipinnnctin 3, 094, 245 3, 639, 199. 00 | 118 3, 639, 199. 00 118 
160 1 GE nduiimineen sepeeoseed 2,330, 696 1, 091, 668. 16 47 1,091, 668. 16 | 47 
125 4 No aegieuunins 9, 134, 660 |.....-- d iene 9, 149, 518. 00 100 
175 ; ER capcnsccucnesnce 1,074, 610 1,074, 610. 00 100 1, 074, 610. 00 100 
199 ” South Carolina. -.-.-.......-.-- 2, 331, 532 1, 880, 160. 00 81 1, 944, 208. 00 | 83 
293 a SS eee 2, 024, 381 2, 054, 856. 33 102 2, 431, 343. 33 | 120 
164 a "TERN o enn ican 3, 689, 77 4, 281, 243. 00 116 4, 336, 589. 00 118 
101 ON ons ketene damn nt 9, 889, 608 321, 502. 00 3 4, 369, 902. 00 44 
123 WE. chad e re ndaevnoes 1, 661, 565 286, 021. 00 17 1, 707, 734. 00 103 
161 Lo... er 1,074, 610 1, 170, 970. 00 109 1, 170, 970. 00 | 109 
162 WE eae tb xhedunnedeecass 3, 468, 488 2, 941, 078. 00 85 3, 481, 078. CO 100 
118 j Weeninetent je 2c. 3 od nte- 2, 744, 023 2, 610, 763. 00 95 2, 651, 923. 00 | 97 
145 4 Wetter oe cktases 2, 045, 557 2, 045, 557. 00 100 2, 049, 671. 00 | 100 
150 : WGN st cece cca. 3, 939, 418 3, 939, 418. 00 100 4, 891. 874. 00 124 
153 Wyn. Sis ook dans-o. 1, 746, 386 319, 524. 24 18 596, 319. 24 34 
184 4 District of Columbia- -- ----- 1,074, 610 1, 074, 610.00 100 | 1,074, 610. 00 100 
6 / Bae : Be a eet ieaeaeie 2 
236 4 i icncahtintatiwnesiy 171, 937, 500 113, 411, 122.72 66 | 148, 118, 454. 58 86 
134 a See a SS ee ae wee ae 
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Mr. Fation. Have you concluded your statement, Mr. Curtiss? 

Mr. Curtiss. That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donperro. I have one question. That is, whether or not the 
amount of money provided in this bill will be added to the debt limit 
of the United States or, by its wording on page 8 of the bill, it will be 
excluded. 

I wonder, Mr. Curtiss, whether you have examined that question, 
which is a legal one. 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. du Pont is going to speak on 4260. 

Mr. Donvero. I will defer the question, then, until Mr. du Pont 
takes the stand. 

There is just one more thing that rather attracted my attention be- 
cause of the comment of my friend from Michigan, Congressman 
Machrowicz, and also my friend from Mississippi, Congressman 
Smith. That is, the recommendation of $101 billion came not only 
from the Clay committee, but also from the governor’s conference 
which included the Governors of Mississippi and Michigan. Is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Dondero, I think you are correct in that both of 
those committees used the $101 billion figure. I tried to make it clear 
that so far as our report is concerned it was purely an estimate made 
by the State highway departments at our request in accordance with 
the directive in section 13 of the 1954 act. We had no recommenda- 
tions in our report as to how those needs might be met. 

Mr. Donvero. As far as this road program is concerned we are 
dealing exclusively with the amount set forth in this bill; that is, 
H. R. 4260? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that is right. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Farion. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Curtiss, your statement was a very interesting 
report, but I find very little in it about this bill that we have before us. 

Mr. Curtiss. There was not intended to be, Mr. Smith. Mr. du 
Pont is going to testify on the bill. 

Mr. Surrn. Are you prepared to be questioned about this bill? If 
you are not, I do not see any point in your coming up here at this time. 
T am glad to get your report, but I thought we were here to consider 
the bill. Is it part of the program to question him about the legisla- 
tion before us, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Faxon. If he is prepared to answer questions I do not see any 
reason why you should not. 

Mr. Smrrn. Is that in line with your plan or do you want to wait 
and have us question Mr. du Pont about it? 

Mr. Curtiss. I would prefer that you question Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, if that is the situation, I am not going 
to waste any time on questioning Captain Curtiss. 

Mr. Fatton. Well, Captain Curtiss has had a lot of experience, and 
probably more experience in legislation than any other man here in 
the room. 

Mr. Smirn. Let me make it clear-—— 

Mr. Fation. I thought if there was any information that the com- 
mittee would like to have that could benefit us, we should have Mr. 
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Curtiss here. I thought his statement was well prepared and concise 
for the information of the committee. If there is any information 
that any of the members want that Mr. Curtiss can give us, I do not 
think we are wasting a bit of time. 

Mr. Smiru. Let me make it clear I am not saying anything against 
Captain Curtiss, whom I regard very highly. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you want to wait for Mr. du Pont? 

Mr. Srrn. I will wait for Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to join in the statement made by our chair- 
man. I think the statement you have prepared and submitted to this 
committee will give us many hours of study. I congratulate you on 
the statement and I congratulate you on the bol Iness and frankness 
which you demonstrate in saying that on the technical point of it you 
are assigning that to one of your assistants. I think that is a very 

good procedure and often followed by Members of Congress, regard- 
fas of which State they come from. 

I wonder, since you are head of the Bureau of Public Roads, if it 
would be possible in your opinion for you to handle an interstate sys- 
tem separate and distinct from the existing law which covers the intra- 
state system ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the Bureau could handle any highway pro- 
gram that the Congress saw fit to give it. 

Mr. McGrecor. “Captain Curtiss, you were here in the room yester- 
day when I raised the question thinking that it might be possible for 
us to have a separate and distinct Interstate System under the prob- 
able title of “Defense Roads, Civilian Defense, and Militar y Defense,” 
and thereby leaving the arguments relative to the formula of distri- 
bution, and the per reentages, and the financing, separate and distinct 
from the existing law; namely, Public Law 350. I find that a good 
many of the different organizations—cities—country people—feel we 
are taking money from them. 

If we would introduce a new bill or amend the bills introduced set- 
ting up and establishing the Interstate System separate and distinct 
from Public Law 350, ‘which covers the intrastate system, in your 
opinion would your or canization, the Bureau of Public Roads, be able 
and capable of ‘handling it? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Mr. Curtiss, with respect to the public-utility 
relocation costs, I noticed that the report shows that the Federal-aid 
funds are made available where the State law makes suitable prov 1- 
sions for it. Does that not create a sort of inequitable situation in 
that in some States the relocation costs are covered and in others they 
are not? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the question of whether the State highway 
department reimburses a utility for the cost of relocating their util- 
ities depends on the franchise under which the utility is operating, 
or utilizing the highway right-of-way. If their franchise requires 
them to move their facilities at their own expense when the highway 
is being improved, the State cannot very well pay them for it. That 
is the condition under which they are occupying the right-of-way. 
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On the other hand, if the utility is on private right-of-way and it 
has to be moved, that is a reimbursable cost, I think, in all States, and 
those costs would have a pro rata Federal-aid share. It may create, 
as you say, what appears to be an injustice, but the remedy is in the 
State laws and requirements and not the Federal law, I would think. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. This particular portion of your study was taken 
up because of an amendment offered to the bill last year, as you 
remember. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now I would like to know whether or not you 
have any opinion as to any amount that should be proffered, or is 
there any amendment necessary in this bill ? 

Mr. Curtiss. We have made no recommendations. 

Mr. Macurowicz. No adverse or other recommendations ? 

Mr. Curtiss. None whatever. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Captain Curtiss, I would like to nail down for my own 
information, if I can, the magnitude of this program. It is spoken 
of as a $101 billion program. Now how much money would we spend 
if we continued at our present spending rate without this program at 
all on these various roads now estimated at $101 billion? 

Mr. Curtiss. Our estimate indicated in the next years there 
would be approximately $47 billion for highway work of all types. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, this is an expanded program over a 
10-year period which would amount to about $54 billion increase? 

Mr. Curtiss. $54 billion from various sources. 

Mr. Mack. Does that include the interest we would pay on the 
money borrowed to carry out the program in the 10-year period? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir; I would like to point out again that we do not 
use the word “program.” So far as our report is concerned, it was 
an estimate of what it would cost to improve the Interstate System 
and all of the other roads. 

Mr. Macx. It is your testimony then that if we go into this pro- 
gram we will spend in the next 10 years in the neighborhood of $50 
billion more on the highways than if we continued the present pro- 
gram unchanged ? 

Mr. Curtiss. If all of the needs indicated in this report are met. 
That is right. 

Mr. Mack. On the other item I notice you say that there are savings 
from the building on this Interstate System alone of about $2 billion 
a year on tires and cars and through accidents and loss of time for 
commercial vehicles. Is that the estimate as of the present time? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. Those estimates were presented to the 
Senate committee by a representative of the Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

Mr. Mack. It does not take into consideration the increase of, let 
us say, 50 percent in the number of cars which will be in operation in 
1965 ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think so. It is a current estimate. 

Mr. Mack. Have any estimates been made as to the amount of the 
$2 billion in savings from these economic losses? What percentage 
of that will be saved if we have the kind of a highway system that is 

now contemplated ? 
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Mr. Curtiss. I think the figures were submitted to the Senate com- 
mittee. I do not have them here but I would be glad to submit for the 
record any figures that are available. 

Mr. Mack. Obviously you would not save the entire $2 billion? 

Mr. Curtiss. No. We do have information on accidents. 

Mr. Mack. If you will put it in the record that will be fine. 

Mr. Curtiss. The Clay committee report carried on page 11 the 
tabulation showing that on roads built to interstate standards there 
were 2.9 fatal accidents per 100 million miles of vehicle travel. That 
is on roads built to interstate standards. There were 8 fatal accidents 
on other roads, with no control of access. 

In regard to accidents, there were 179 accidents for every 100 mil- 
lion miles of travel on the roads built to interstate standards, and 425 
on roads with lower standards and without control of access. So 
that there is a reduction of more than 50 percent. 

Mr. Dempsey. When you say “other roads” you mean other roads 
with an equal number of. miles. 

Mr. Curtiss. The same number of vehicle miles. 

Mr. Dempsey. On other roads? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. 8 as compared to 214? Is that right? 

Mr. Curtiss. 2.9. 

Mr. Mack. On the toll roads if the State decides to build a toll road 
do you give the same percentage of aid to the State for the toll road 
as you would for the free road ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Under the Federal-aid legislation our Federal-aid 
funds cannot participate in toll roads. They must be free of tolls of 
all kinds. It has been a requirement of the Federal-Aid Act since 
1921, 

Mr. Mack. This bill would not change that? 

Mr. Curtiss. No. 

Mr. Mack. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauton. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Captain Curtiss, I do not believe it has been brought 
out ; but you have had a wealth of experience in highway construction, 
have you not? 

Mr. Curtiss. I have been with the Bureau of Public Roads for 35 
years, and before that with 2 State highway departments. 

Mr. Gentry. You have had at least 40 years or more experience? 

Mr. Curtiss. Something like that. 

Mr. Gentry. You have been from the bottom to the top. Now the 
Bureau of Public Roads or the Federal Government, I will say, Cap- 
tain, has expended on Federal aid during the entire life of the Bureau 
of Public Roads how much money ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think it is something around $7 billion or over. 

_Mr. Gentry. That is right. That is the figure you gave me some 
time ago. In the entire history of this country so far as the Bureau of 
Public Roads is concerned, on the entire Federal-aid highway system, 
composed of 235,000 miles, the Congress has donated for that purpose 
approximately $7.5 billion. That is correct? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Now on the present interstate system that this bill is 
designed to affect, the amount that has been expended in the entire 
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history of the Bureau of Public Roads is something amounting to a 
little over $1 billion, or between that and a billion and a half. Is that 
approximately correct, Captain ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think so. 

Mr. Gentry. Therefore this proposal to expend this sum of money 
contemplated has to be measured against $7 billion that has been 
expended in the entire history of the country on all of the Federal-aid 
systems. ‘This proposal to expend $25 billion in only a few years and 
pay $12 billion interest on just the $25 billion is really something of a 
revolutionary proposal so far as highway construction is concerned by 
the Federal Government of the United States. 

Mr. Curtiss. It is new, certainly, but. it also emphasizes 

Mr. Gentry. I am not trying to get you tied up. I am just trying 
to present an actual fact. It is a massive thing that heretofore has 
never been done or even contemplated. I agree that the construction 
is necessary, SO you can just agree to it also. I agree to that, and I 
agree that we need to spend a lot of money on highways. 

So this is in effect a crash program? That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Curtiss. It certainly is large. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to bring up, since this is a massive thing 
on the part of the Federal Government and something entirely new, do 
you not agree with us that certainly the Congress and this committee 
at least should give consideration to how this money is to be paid, and 
as to where the money is coming from? And that actually in the 
first analysis it should be based on the proposition of who should 
pay for these roads? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that is the responsibility of the Congress. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Certainly you are right. Of course, I asked you 
the question as to how long you have been with this work in order to 
show that you are eminently qualified to discuss this phase that I am 
going to talk to you about. 

Captain, if this system is constructed as you envision it, that is, if 
the Interstate System is constructed that way, when it is completed a 
heavy truck or a bus can start from one coast, or on the gulf or the 
Canadian border, and go right across the country. They will never 
meet one opposing lane of traffic or cross-traffic, or probably would 
never go through a stop light entirely across the country ? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is not quite right, Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Just how much does that lack of being true? 

Mr. Curtiss. Our estimate indicates there will be about 7,000 miles 
of 2-lane highways that will be adequate in 1974 for traffic on the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. How much will that be, we will say, from Bos- 
ton, Mass., to Miami, Fla. ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think they would be all four-lane. 

Mr. Gentry. And over most parts of the country that would be 
true; would it not? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Now what I want to ask you is this question: Have you 
ever stood by the side of a highway and just heard and felt one of 
these heavy units, these big trucks and big buses, going along one of the 
highways ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gentry. You feel the vibration, don’t you, and the rumble? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. It does not take an expert, or it does not take an engi- 
neer or a technician to understand that. Even a layman can catch 
the significance of that. That is, through the years that kind of a 
unit that shakes the very earth, even steps removed from the highway, 
will eventually do most of the damage to that highway, or certainly 
a great proportion of it. 

“Mr. Curtiss. It is the heavy axleloads that do the damage. 

Mr. Gentry. The heavy axleloads? 

Mr. Curtiss. And there is an interesting trend that we find. While 
gross loads are increasing, the axleloadings are decreasing. There 
is a tendency to use more units with more axles which spread the load 
more and do less damage to the pavement. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, C aptain, there are approximately 600,000 heavy 
units of 18,000-pound axleloads or above ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that is about right. 

Mr. Gentry. That is 1 out of 100 vehicles on the highways. Did 
you ever notice the lanes of traffic on a 4-lane highway with 2 lanes 
going 1 way and 2 lanes going the other way? Did you ever notice 
on one of the roads like the Pennsylvania Turpike the way the traffic 
was distributed? Did you ever observe that all of the big units, 
which are small in number in comparison, were on one side, in the 
right lane, and several times as many, of course, were in the other lane, 
in effect giving to that big unit one-half of the highway? Did you 
ever notice that ! 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. They generally follow the right-hand lane. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to ask you this question: Is it not true if it were 
not for these 600,000 heavy units in one lane that these highways you 
are going to have to engineer here under this bill, if it is passed, would 
not have to be nearly so well constructed or constructed to such a high 
degree as they will have to be just because of these big, heavy units 
using them ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think we can take care of the 18,000-pound axleload 
with the designs we are building now. We know more about sub- 
grades. 

Mr. Gentry. I am asking you if you did not have any heavy trucks, 
would you design this road in its entirety just like you are going to 
have to design it ? 

Mr. Curtiss. No. I think the trucks require a heavier pavement. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Certainly. As a matter of fact, quite a con- 
siderable part of the expense in the kind of a system you contemplate 
building under this is caused by those 600,000 heav v units on that 
highway, without any question. Is that not just logical? It follows; 
does it not? 

Mr. Curtiss. They have their influence; yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Captain, you say the States have levied a tax on the 
big trucks. You know that is so, according to the axleload, or the 
total capacity, and so forth. The Federal Government has not done 
it because the Federal Government has virtually not been in the high- 
way-construction business. 

Let me ask you this question first as a preface to that: The total 
work done throughout the last 40 years by the States, counties, and 
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cities and the road districts is many times the construction costs of 
the moneys provided by the Federal Government. Is that not right? 

Mr. Curtiss. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gentry. But now you are going into an entirely different type 
of program. Here is a program where it is contemplated that the 
Federal Government will spend $25 billion plus $12 billion in interest, 
or a total of $37 billion for construction which is to take place within 
a few years. Do you not think in contemplation of that kind of 
action that this committee should then look to the propomtion as to 
who should pay for this kind of investment in highways ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that the question is proper for the Congress. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to read you something. This is by Mr. Thomas 
H. MacDonald, who has been in the highway business, I believe, about 
the same length of time you have, or a little bit longer. 

Mr. Curtiss. A little longer. 

Mr. Gentry. And is a great highway man, of course. He is speak- 
ing now in 1950 or 1951. He says: 

Today as in' 1931 I can still say that our main roads are generally capable 
of withstanding 18,000-pound axleloads, and most of them are still safe, but for 
no greater load. But I cannot today exclude traffic loads as a cause of road 


damage. The reason lies in the great increase that has occurred in the number 
of vehicles with axleloads above, and far above, the design load of 18,000 pounds. 


He continues: 


In 1931 such excessive loads were occurring on no more than 8 axles in each 
1,000 trucks, but today, as previously stated, there are 86 such excessive loads 
for each 1,000 vehicles and truck traffic volumes have increased about threefold ; 
the increase in frequency of excessive loading has been of the order of 8 to 250 
or over thirtyfold. 


That happened between 1931 and 1950. Then he continues: 


In view of this increase of loading above the general design limits the proba- 
bility that traffic loads will be an important factor in the causation of road 
damage is at least as great as the probability that they were in a minor factor 
in 1931; and the probability of present road damage is confirmed as an actuality 
by the widespread and numerous reports of such damage. 

Captain, let me ask you this question: The heavy truck ton-miles 
are going up by leaps and bounds, but is it not your opinion that we 
have not seen anything compared with what we will see if these roads 
are built as we contemplate building them, whereby a truck can get on 
at any border or any ocean and highball entirely across the country 
almost without even one minor bit of friction, and with no cross- 
traffic and no opposing traffic? 

Mr. Curtiss. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Gentry. And no stop lights practically entirely across the 
country. 

Mr. Curtiss. There is no question but what they will increase. 

Mr. Gentry. You do say there will be a tremendous increase in 
truck traffic ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Let us go back to this: From 1945 to 1955 automo- 
bile registrations went up from 27 million to 48 million, but truck reg- 
istrations went up from 5 million to 10 million. Now the heavy trucks 
I am talking about went up far more than that in proportion. So we 
have not seen anything compared to what we will see if we build a race- 
track for the heavy vehicles, the heavy trucks and the heavy buses? 
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Mr. Curtiss. I would like to put in the record the figures that I 
have. : , 
Mr. Gentry. I want you to put them in, but I want you to listen to 
me for 1 minute before I finish my examination. I want to ask you 
this, captain. You go ahead and read that. 
Mr. Curtiss. All right. What I was referring to was the fact 
that the traffic where the axle weights were over 18,000 pounds has 
reduced from 97 per 1,000 vehicles in 1951 to 69 in 1953. The trend is 
down in the heavier vehicles or heavier axle loads, although the trend 
is up in the gross loading of the trucks. That is, they are using more 
axles. 
It is the repeated application of loads of over 18,000 pounds that 
really causes the damage. 
Mr. Gentry. Now, Captain, the Federal Government of course 
levies a gasoline tax just like the State levies one. However, the State 
levies these other taxes. It levies a smaller amount on the automo- 
bile and a heavier amount on the trucks. But if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is really going into the highway business with billions of 
dollars of expenditure which we have never put in up to here, and 
where our participation up to now was relatively small, then certainly 
consideration should be given to making trucks and heavy buses pay 
their proportionate share as they now do or are supposed to do for 
the expenditures by the States. 
Let me ask you this question: Do you agree with me that just the 
gasoline tax is not a measure of road use? It is not a correct measure 
of road use for the heavy vehicle, is it? I am referring to the big 
20,000, 30,000, 40,000, 80,000 and 100,000-pound trucks and buses. Do 
you agree with me it is not a correct measure of road use? 
Mr. Curtiss. I think that is recognized by the State highway de- 
partments through their graduated licensing fees. 
Mr. Gentry. I understand, and I just wanted you to say so. Thank 
you, Captain. 
Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Scudder. 
Mr. Scupper. Captain, I would like to have a definite figure as to 
the amount of Federal participation. As I recall in response to Mr. 
Mack’s question you said there will be about $47 billion spent over the 
next 10 years. 
Mr. Curtiss. That is the anticipated income for highways during 
the next 10 years. 
Mr. Scupper. But if this program goes into effect, $54 billion 
would be spent. Is that correct? 
Mr. Curtiss. Yes; that is in the additional expenditure if provi- 
sion is made for meeting the $101 billion needs. 
Mr. Scupper. From whence do you get the money to pay the bill for 
the financing of the $54 billion ? 
Mr. Curtiss. We have made no suggestion on that. The governors 
recommended that the Federal Government absorb 30 percent of it. 

Mr. Faton. I have sat here and heard the same question asked 2 
or 3 times. Let me just say that my impression of this question and 
the answer to it has been all along that the amount to be desired was 
$101 billion; $70 billion of that amount was to come from the States 
and the municipalities. That is the estimated construction expendi- 
ture over the next 10 years. 
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Mr. Curtiss. Construction needs. 

Mr. Fauion. Construction needs; $47 billion would be spent if they 
spend at the present level ; $33 billion is the amount estimated that we 
need. So that makes $101 billion. Is that correct? 

Mr. Curtiss. $101 billion is the estimated need. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. The figure of $27 billion has been mentioned then the 
$33 billion. Which is the amount? 

Mr. Curtiss. The $27 billion is made up of $23 billion, which is 
the estimated cost of the presently designated Interstate System plus 
$4 billion for additional urban connections—belt lines and remedial 
lines in the urban areas—$27 billion is for the Interstate System alone. 

Mr. Scupprr. Where does the $33 billion come in? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think you are referring to the $31,225 million, which 
is made up of the $25 billion which the Clay Committee report rec- 
ommended, be provided by the Federal Government for the Interstate 
System, and the $622.5 million annual regular program which is rec- 
ommended, which would amount to $6,225 million in 10 years. ‘The 
2 added together make $31,225 million. That is the recommendation 
of the Clay Committee. 

Mr. Fation. Captain Curtiss, the Government’s participation in 
the 10-year program from all sources if this bill is passed, and the 
regular Federal-aid highway bill, will be $31 billion. Is that correct? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. You said $33 billion before. 

Mr. Fation. The $33 billion was an approximate figure and was 
an estimated need that will be furnished by the States and munici- 
palities in addition to the $47 billion that will be spent if they spend 
at the present level that they are spending at now. That adds up to 
$101 billion. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I have looked over these figures and 
they seem to be somewhat at variance. I think it would be helpful 
to the committee if we had a chart showing just where the money will 
be spent, and how much money we are spending. 

Mr. Rornscuirp. I have just made that suggestion. 

Mr. Scupper. I believe the public would be better satisfied if we 
had such a report. If we had a thorough understanding of this pro- 
gram I am sure the committee as well as the general public would be 
better satisfied with the program. 

Mr. Fation. It has been suggested that if you turn to page 7 of 
Captain Curtiss’ statement you will find the breakdown of the figures. 

Mr. Scupper. Do I understand that the $23.2 billion is for the Inter- 
state System, both rural and urban? That it takes care of all the 
Interstate System ? 

Mr. Fation. Captain, do you want to expand on the figures on 
page 7? Maybe that will satisfy the gentleman. 

Mr. Curtiss. The estimate for improving the Interstate System as 
now designated is $23.2 billion. The Clay Committee recommenda- 
tions cover that $23 billion plus $4 billion for urban additions to the 
Interstate System—circumferential and radial routes. 

Mr. Scupper. Where does the $4 billion show on this list of figures? 

Mr. Curtiss. I am trying to explain the $27 billion. It is not here. 
It isin the Clay Committee report. 
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Mr. Becker. I do not think you understood. The figure here is 
$23.2 billion recommended by the Clay Committee, and then you 
mention another $4 billion. 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. The $4 billion you mentioned in the following para- 
graph, I do not think you include it in the $23.2 billion. 

Mr. Curtiss. The $4 billion is not. 

Mr. Becker. No. It isin the next paragraph. 

Mr. Curtiss. It is included in the $29.9 billion, for the remainder of 
the primary system. 

Mr. Brecker. In the next line? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Mr. Scupper. Captain, this first item, “Interstate System, rural and 
urban.” What else is there to do if you take care of all the urban and 
rural areas on the Interstate System ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. Some 2,300 miles have not yet been designated in the 
urban areas. The $4 billion is to take care of those additions. 

Mr. Scupper. Maybe it is all right, but surely if you provide the 
money for the Interstate System both rural and urban, you have 
covered the entire cost of the Interstate System to my way of think- 
ing. If you take all of your urban and rural then you have covered it. 
I believe that if the $4 billion figure were shown as added to the 
$23 billion then we would understand that there is $27.2 billion in this 
program. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think that will come out clearly in General Clay’s 
testimony tomorrow as to how they built up their estimates. 

Mr. Scupper. We were told yesterday when Secretary Weeks testi- 
fied that we would get the answer when you testified today. Now you 
say when General Clay testifies tomorrow we will get the answer. I 
would like to see this program laid out in chart form so it is under- 
standable. 

Mr. Curtiss. I tried to explain it in words. I think charts would 
probably show it better, and we will prepare some charts to show it. 

Mr. Smiru. I thought it was made clear Captain Curtiss was not 
going to talk about the program in the first place. 

Mr. Fauwon. If I said it I didn’t make it very clear. Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnsie. I think all of us desire to have this fine Interstate 
System. We need it. But there is one thing that I am very much in- 
terested in, which is having as much of this money as possible go into 
building roads. All of us know if the Congress made direct appro- 
priations each year for the roads that we would have about $1,250 
million more over the period that we are discussing with which to 
build more highways. Do you see any major reason why the Con- 
gress cannot appropriate regularly and save $1,250 million by using 
the regular methods of the United States Government for securing 
funds? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think I am in a position to comment on how 
the Congress should provide the funds. 

Mr. Burnsie. I am afraid you are not, but you would see the de- 
sirability of having about $1,250 million more to put on highway 
construction. 

Mr. Curtiss. I did not get that. 
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_Mr. Burnsive. There would be about $1,250 million more to put on 
highway construction and that much Jess for the taxpayers to pay 
over this period of years. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorct. How many States are having trouble at the present 
time matching the existing program with local revenues? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think all States will be in the clear this year. We 
have not had enough experience yet with the larger apportionment to 
feel that any State will lose. 

Mr. Grorce. Have you polled the States to see how many could 
match a doubled program with their existing revenues on the same 
basis as now? 

Mr. Curtiss. The Association of State Highway Officials canvassed 
all of the States in connection with the bills before the Senate, and I 
understand that they will put that information in the record when 
they appear. 

Mr. Grorce. You do not have that information at the present time? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not have it here. No, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you know enough about the ability of the States to 
match money to know that they are about at the saturation point at 
the present time under their existing revenues? 

Mr. Curtiss. There are a few States that are at about that point with 
their current income. 

Mr. Grorce. My judgment tells me there are only 4 or 5 States that 
could match a doubled program on the existing basis in the United 
States. Is that about right? 

Mr. Curtiss. Studies were made by the association on the Gore bill, 
but I do not have those figures here. 

Mr. Grorce. I know the Senate asked for a report of the various 
State highway departments on their ability to match the Gore bill 
program. What we are contemplating and what they are contem- 
plating are entirely different. It should be based on the ability of 
the local taxing unit to match their part of the money, or else the Gov- 
ernment will have to step up its part. I think we need the figures 
as to the ability of the local taxing units before we know which course 
we will want to take in the Congress. That is, if we are interested in 
building roads; and everybody seems to have that objective in mind. 

Mr. Curtiss. I will be glad to get a copy of that statement from the 
association and have it put in the record, if you wish. (See p. 125.) 

Mr. Grorcr. I would like to have it in the record over here so that 
the members of this committee can inform themselves as to the ability 
of the States to go ahead and match the proposed Gore bill that is 
being considered in the Senate. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Groree. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am in complete accord with the gentleman from 
Kansas in wondering why the amount of money has not been pro- 
gramed as set forth in your chart that you show here. I notice that 
the great State of Ohio, out of $35 million has unprogramed $28 mil- 
lion, which is a percentage of apportionment of unprogramed of 120 
percent. I wonder if the captain could tell us why some of our States 
are so far behind if they have money available to match it. 
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Mr. Curtiss. Those funds include the $35 million that was appor- 
tioned to Ohio for the fiscal year 1956, which begins on next July 1. 
They have 3 years after that under the law to take up those funds. 

Mr. McGreeor. Could I interrupt there and ask, for instance, are 
there many States that have not used all of the money available, and 
has Ohio used all of its money? I do not wish to take the committee’s 
time on this matter, though. 

Mr. Curtiss. Every State is using the funds made available to it 
within the period of availability. 

Mr. McGrecor. We extend that period of availability. That seems 
to be one of those flexible laws we have. My experience has proven 
that, and I think you will agree with me, Captain. If some State is 
not able to match for some good reason—I will put it that way—the 
period of time is extended. Is that not true? 

Mr. Curtiss. It was done immediately following World War II, 
but the law for 1950 and since then has given the States 2 years after 
the fiscal year for which the funds are authorized in which to take the 
money up on specific projects. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would it be possible for you, if the gentleman will 
yield, to give us a record of on our respective States have been 
matching the funds, and whether or not they have unencumbered 
balances of Federal funds? Might we have those figures ? 

Mr. Curtiss. If you want more information than is included in 
these tables we will be very glad to give it to you. This shows Ohio 
on March 31 had a balance unprogramed of $28 million; but that $28 
million was part of the $35 million that was made available for the 
fiscal year 1956. So they have planned to use all of their previous 
apportionments and some $7 million of their 1956 money. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will be glad to talk with you about it privately 
and not take the time of the committee. Congratulations Captain 
Curtiss on your presentation. 

Mr. Curtiss. I will be very glad to explain it to you. 

Mr. Georce. Did we have an understanding we would get a report 
for the record that would show the ability of the States to match the 
Gore bill ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Georee. Certainly. 

Mr. Donvero. On page 2 of the statement of Mr. Curtiss he shows 
46 States have programed $335 million on projects out of the 1956 
funds, which is a year in advance. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the States are making a very excellent record 
in that respect. 

Mr. Gerorce. I am satisfied they will make a good record as far as 
construction is concerned, but I am wondering about their ability to 
match a doubled Federal-aid program which is contemplated in the 
other body. If we are going to consider legislation that is practical 
and feasible it has to be legislation that will build highways, and that 
requires money. The question is where the money is going to come 

rom. 

I think if the Gore bill will work out and the States can match it, 
and they will say they can, all right. Otherwise, if they say they 
cannot, it is nothing but a delaying tactic as far as I am concerned on 
a construction program. 
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Mr. Fatxion. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. Captain Curtiss, the series of questions that was di- 
rected by Mr. Gentry to you had to do with the efficient rate of high- 
ways, and the tremendous wear on those highways by overloading, 
and it involved incidentally the cost of maintenance. I have a re- 
lated question in my mind. That is, I am wondering whether from 
your long experience in highway work you have made any experience 
studies of the percentage of highway mileage which is obsolete, or re- 
placed as the primary conveyor of traffic for which it was originally 
intended in a 10-year period, or a 20-year period, or a 30-year period. 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not have any actual figures at eee 5 a very 
large percentage of our present highways are obsolete for the service 
they are called on to meet at the present time. Traffic has increased 
at a much greater rate than our highway programs have been set up 
for. They have not kept up with the demand. 

Mr. Wricut. That has been my observation. My observation, of 
course, is so much more limited than your own in so many, many ways. 
But throughout my district, for instance, goes Highway 80. That is 
a big United States East-West highway. Within the last 30 years I 
think I am correct in saying that every foot of highway 80 has been 
moved many times. In other words, the highway that was built in 
the great roadbuilding boom of the twenties and heralded by news- 
paper editorials, some of which I have seen, as a great ribbon of con- 
crete capable of conveying traffic from now on, is obsolete. It is no 
longer what it was intended to be. Much of it is worn out and other 
parts of it are outgrown. 

The shift in population has created certain moves. 

What I am wondering is, what percentage, if you can just give me 
an educated estimate, of our arterial highway system is removed, let 
us say within a 20-year period. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not think this is a direct answer to your question 
but there is only about 15 percent of the Interstate System that is ade- 
quate at this time. 

Mr. Wricut. And most of that system has been constructed in the 
past 25 years? 

Mr. Curtiss. 30, 

Mr. Wricurt. 25 to 30 years? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. The reason why I ask that question is I am wonder- 
ing, as I think some of my colleagues are, and some of the public is 
wondering, about the wisdom of financing the construction of roads 
in such a way that we will be paying 25 and 30 years hence for roads 
that are no longer serviceable to us, and which have been wornout and 
moved, and are completely obsolete. 

Mr. Curtiss. In the planning for the future we are trying to profit 
by the mistakes in the past. Some of the mistakes in the past were 
getting inadequate rights of way and permitting unlimited access, 
which is one of the causes of obsolescence in our highways, and also 
increases the accidents, . 

For the interstate system we are trying to plan for traffic that it will 
receive 20 years from now so that we will have adequate control of 
access and have sufficient width of right of way to add additional lanes 
when they are needed without having to acquire additional land. 
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Mr. Wricut. That is certainly commendable, and I do not think 
any road should ever be built without making the utmost effort to 
do that, but let me ask you, in all honesty do you think that we are 
any better equipped today to say with certainty that we can foresee 
all of the highway needs.of the ensuing 30 years than those people 30 
years ago were equipped to foresee the needs today ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. I think we are better equipped now to do that. 
We know more about our highways. We have seen the development 
that no one anticipated. 

Mr. Wricut. Can we then anticipate the development that is going 
to come in the next 20 to 30 years? 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think we can anticipate as much change in 
automobiles as already has taken place. There will not be as much 
change in the next 40 years as there has been in the past. We have 
about reached the limit of speed and size. 

Mr. Wricur. I seem to recall there was a Secretary of Labor in 
President Lincoln’s Cabinet who said that there were not going to be 
any things invented in the next 50 years because we had already 
reached the zenith. Everything worth inventing had already been 
invented. Really and truly, we cannot foretell what will occur. 

Mr. Curtiss. We cannot anticipate everything. No, sir. 

Mr. Wrieur. And it is not safe for us to say that there are not 
going to be any new revolutionary changes in the automobile industry. 

Mr. Curtiss. No; but we should go as far as we can in anticipating 
the need. 

Mr. Wricut. Oh, yes indeed. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a comment. For 
2 days we have been talking about all kinds of figures. We have men- 
tioned $100 billion, $47 billion, $33 billion, $27 billion, $22 billion. 
There are so many billions of dollars that I am lost. I am wondering 
about this. On page 10 of this bill, 4260, section 204, it says: 

The Secretary is hereby authorized to make payments in an amount not to 
exceed $25,000,000,000 or such lesser sum as estimated by the Corporation on the 
basis of prospective revenues to be the maximum amount to be available for the 
purposes of this Act. 


Is that correct ? 

Mr. Fatton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Is that what we are discussing before this committee? 

Mr. Fation. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Brecker. I wonder when we will get to it. In 2 days we have 
been on this and I have heard every figure under the sun except what 
is in this bill. I thought we were going to discuss it, and I thought 
the statement you sent out to us was a very excellent one, saying that 
we would discuss the financing under this bill. I wish for my part 
that we would get to it. 

Mr. Fatxion. I might remind you, Mr. Becker, that this is a sub- 
committee holding these hearings and the full committee was invited 
because this committee probably has many more new members than 
uny other committee. Captain Curtiss has been with the Bureau of 
Public Roads as you heard before, for some 30 years. 

There are phases of the construction, and many others, that the 
members would like to know about, such as when Mr. Gentry discussed 
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axle loads, and so forth. I do not believe we are wasting any time if 
we are enlightening the members not only on this program but on the 
regular Federal-aid program. However, I agree with you that I have 
heard these figures over and over. I thought I understood it, and 
I still think I understand it, but that $25 billion is what is in this bill. 

The other figures I have heard, as I have said before, are for the 
Federal aid over a period of 10 years—$6 billion. Also $47 billion if 
the present rate of construction is continued, leaving $33 billion to be 
desired. That is what is necessary, as the Clay report cites. But what 
is in this bill is exactly what you stated. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fatiton. Now do you have any questions? 

Mr. Brecker. Yes, sir. I appreciate your bringing out all of the 
facts as far as construction is concerned, and I just hoped we kept the 
financing to $25 billion as set up in the Clay report. 

Mr. Fation. Let me make this observation at this time. Mr. du 
Pont, could you be back this afternoon after lunch ? 

Mr. pu Pont. I surely can. 

Mr. Fauion. I wondered if it would be possible for someone to go 
over and ask the Speaker for permission to sit, notwithstanding the 
fact the House is to be in session. If we can get that permission, we 
will get word to you. Might I also say I thought the procedure for 
this afternoon would be, if we can get back to Mr. du Pont, to get back 
on the bill and start with the first page and go through the bill section 
by section. Then we could confine all of the testimony this afternoon 
to H. R. 4260. If that is agreeable to you, Mr. du Pont, we will use 

that procedure this afternoon. 

I think by that time most every question on Federal-aid financing 
and construction engineering, and so forth, will have been covered 
pretty well this morning, so we will be able to get back to H. R. 4260 
and probably stay there this afternoon. 

Is it the desire of the committee to make it 1:30 or 2 o’clock? Two 


o'clock. The committee has agreed to that if that is all right with you, 
Mr. du Pont. 


Mr.pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. We have a party caucus on our adjournment. 

Mr. Fation. We can run straight through because we need you 
gentlemen here. 

Mr. Becker. What time will we adjourn for lunch ? 

Mr. Fation. 12:30. I wonder if we could not get all of the mem- 
bers who are going to interrogate Mr. Curtiss and gently ask them to 
complete by 12: 30. 

Mr. Becker. I am going to follow up Mr. Gentry’s use of trucks in 
his questions and the extra wear on the highways, if you do not mind. 
Captain Curtiss, is it not a fact that in the discussion of this entire 
construction program which is contemplated, did I not read a lot in 
there about the question of the use of this Interstate System, and build- 
ing such a system so that we would have a system of highways that 
could be used in the national defense of this country ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. I believe that was a very definite part of the report for 
civilian defense as well as national defense, as well as for the general 
economy of the country. Now, having seen and noted the weight of 
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our military vehicles today—and some of them are colossal in magni- 
tude—would it seem a great necessity today that we build this inter- 
state system so that it is of such a nature and such an extent that it 
will to a reasonable degree serve us insofar as our military vehicles are 
concerned in the ev ent, God forbid, it should ever become necessary to 
use it for that purpose ? ; 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. So that in the contemplation of the specifications we 
are providing today for this interstate system, it will be far greater 
than any spec ifications used several years ago. Or, let me put it this 
way : If it were not contemplated for national use. 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the standard specifications for our main high- 
ways today are adequi ite for military vehicles. 

Mr. Becker. They are adequate ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. So that they would in that case take care of the weight 
of the present truck usage, as well as the added weight of our heavier 
military equipment; and I know some of our military equipment is 
far heavier than any truck equipment and the loads that they are carry- 
ing over the roads today. The specifications you are contemplating 
today would provide an interstate system which would be sufficient to 
take care of that purpose? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I have just a couple of questions. Cap- 
tain Curtiss, I see in your statement here that your design standards 
are based on those approved in 1945. You say they are in substantial 
agreement with revised standards now being considered for adoption 
by the State highway association. Do you mean to tell me that the 
Bureau of Public Roads is using standards approved in 1945? 

Mr. Curtiss. Those were what we call geometric standards of width 
of right-of-way and width of lanes, and so forth. A committee of 
the association is taking a vote now on a revision of those standards, 
but the revision is not material. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you not think it will substantially change the 
standards that were set forth about 10 years ago? 

Mr. Curtiss. No. Not the geometric standards. 

Mr. Rogers. Also I notice in your statement you say your inter- 
state system has been projected on needs of approximately 20 years, 
in this program. Is that correct? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. Is this Interstate System basically the same as you 
have furnished us on this map which was drawn in 1947? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. There are no material changes from the Interstate Sys- 
tem as set forth in 1947 by the Bureau of Public Roads and the Federal 
Works Agency? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. Have you, or are you proposing now any change in the 
primary and secondary road setup for the country of Federal-aid 
participation, or any improvement in that system? Have you any 
recommendations you are making other than the present setup in which 
the Federal Government contributes $622 million, approximately? 
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Mr. Curtiss. That is right. No other. 

Mr. Rocers. You have projected that need only for a 10-year period. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. So that you have projected the Interstate System for 
20 years, and this legislation is to take care of that; and you have 
projected only a 10-year basis on the secondary and primary roads, 
although you did not intend to make any change in the present sys- 
tem other than what we have right now. Is that true? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is right. 

Mr. Rocers. And you feel that will take care of this secondary road 
system and our primary State road system for the next 10 years? 

Mr. Curtiss. The estimates indicate that more money could be spent 
but the proposal would take care of the necessities. 

Mr. Rocers. It is my understanding, then, that you are emphasizing 
and putting all of the emphasis on your interstate system, and leaving 
the primary and secondary roads as they are? 

Mr. Curtiss. No. There is one thing I would like to bring out. At 
the present time the State highway departments, because of the de- 

mands and the importance of the interstate system, have been spending 
about one-third of both their primary and urban funds on the inter- 
state system. With this new program those funds, in addition to the 
other funds, will be available for work on other than the interstate 
system. It will add to the already accelerated primary and secondary 
road program which was provided in the 1954 act. 

Mr. Rogers. Which is a contribution of $622 million ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes; $22.5 million is for forest highways, most of 
which are on the Federal-aid systems. The $600 million is the regular 
Federal-aid in the amount now provided in the 1954 act, less “$100 
million of urban funds, because the interstate system will largely take 
care of those needs. 

Mr. Rocers. I did want to ask you one question. United States 
Highway No. 1 in Florida is your interstate highway there. 

Mr. Curtiss. That is presently designated that way. 

Mr. Rogers. In your bill it states you can reimburse the States for 
certain roads already built. Would you consider a reimbursement 
to the State of Florida for portions of United States Highway No. 1 
or how would that work? Or, would you rather have us go into that 
this afternoon ? 

Mr. pu Pont. I believe so. 

Mr. Rocers. All right. I will defer that question then. Thank 
you, Captain. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I will pass. 

Mr. Farion. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I have a couple of questions, following up what the 
gentleman from Florida asked with regard to the money that will be 
made available to the States as a result of the $25 billion being made 
available on a different basis. You estimate about how much of the 
$6 billion? Or would all of the $6 billion in your old program over 
this next 10-year period be made available to the States for other 
Government highway work on your primary and secondary system ? 

Mr. Curtiss. You are getting into the bill we are going to discuss 
this afternoon, but that is the proposal in the bill as I understand it. 
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Mr. Cramer. I will reserve that question for this afternoon then. 
There has been a question asked with regard to the billion and a quar- 
ter dollars that might be saved by using the pay-as-you-go plan 
rather than the bond plan. Assuming the pay-as-you-go plan vn 
result in immediate additional Federal borrowing, I believe that w 

the basis of the billion and a quarter estimate on savings that mi 
result from this 10-year plan rather than using the bond plan. That 
amounts then to about 4 percent of the total cost over a 10-year period. 

Would you be able to estimate, as a result of your experience with 
the Department, and so forth, that as a result of knowing this money 
would be available under this bill during this period of 10 years, and 
being able to make your plans accordingly, how much you would be 
able to save in planning and engineering costs and different costs 
involved, which might approximately equal that 4 percent? That is, 
as a result of knowing the money will be there, instead of speculating 
on whether or not Congress year by year is going to vote that much 
money ¢ 

Mr. Curtiss. I am sure there will be a very material saving. 
Whether it will be 4 percent or more I would not want to say, but it 
would tend to a great extent to offset the carrying charges. 

Mr. Cramer. And your being able to plan over a 10-year period 
would be a substantial benefit in the cost picture. Is that correct? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. There is just one other question I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. That is with regard to this national system of interstate high- 
ways map which you have here. Have you broken down by States the 
estimated expenditure for States under this plan and, if so, I have not 
seen the figures, and I wonder if we could have the figures made 
available ? 

Mr. pu Pont. We have the chart. 

Mr. Farion. I think the report I have here shows the figures, does 
it not? 

Mr. Cramer. I have looked all through the report and I do not see 
those figures. 

Mr. Fatxon. I have it. The committee has a breakdown of it. 

Mr. Cramer. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Ciark. Captain Curtiss, I think that the committee as a whole 
here is forgetting or disregarding one point in this national highway 
program which has to do with the needs of our Government. Th: at is 
national defense, as Mr. Becker pointed out. Have you or your engi- 
neers in making up the road program in any way, figured out the 
poundage per axle unit that it will take to make your highway perma- 
nent for our national defense / 

Mr. Curtiss. Well, we subscribe to the 18,000-pound axle load as 
being the appropriate limit for truckloads. 

Mr. Cxark. In the case of the 18,000 pounds per axle in a few 
States they have at least 20,000 pounds per axle now. If we got into 
a national emergency I feel it should be upped at least to 36,000 
pounds per axle ‘to take care of the tanks and your heavy artillery, 

and your heavy trucks that we will have to have using the roads in 
the case of a national emer gency. 

These tanks and other units would then be going over the roads at 
a very fast pace. I feel 18,000 pounds per axle unit would not be 
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enough to take care of the program. I feel we should at least’ up 
it to 25,000 pounds per axle anyhow. You take your tandem units 
on the road today. In some States they are not recognized at all, 
so they are definitely hampering the transportation in those States 
by keeping the units down to 18,000 pounds, and by only allowing 
a single axle unit in those States. 

I think we should recognize your tandem axles, or more axles per 
unit if necessary for the national defense of the country. 

Mr. Curtiss. The trend is in that direction. 

Mr. Crark. I feel as Mr. Becker did that in Germany in the last 
war it was their great highway system that helped them to prolong 
the war. I think we must keep that fact in mind when we are building 
our roads for our national-defense program. That is all. 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arcer. I will not pass for the second day for fear you will 
think I am not with you. I am one of those who thinks maybe we 
will be flying around on magic carpets in 20 or 30 or 40 years from 
now. Witness the recently announced one-man helicopter. My ques- 
tion has to do with toll roads. Should I ask that of you or wait until 
this afternoon? 

Mr. Curtiss, I would prefer to wait till this afternoon with it. 

Mr. Arcer. All right. I will wait on that for Mr. du Pont to take 
the stand. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hutu. Mr. Chairman and Captain Curtiss. In this letter from 
the Secretary of Commerce he says— 

It is not possible to complete the highways in the sense that it can by a single 
construction operation be made forever after. From the very day that highway 


facilities are open to traffic they begin a course of deterioration and obsolescence 
that eventually leads to necessary reconstruction or replacement, 


etc. It goes on to say: 


Individually in combination these system operate to make the job of building, 
improving, and rebuilding highways a continuous process. In this sense, there- 
fore, the highway system is never complete. 

Do we have some, or do our contractors have some means, or have 
they devised a means we know nothing about, whereby they can more 
or less make these highways permanent ? 

Mr. Curtiss. I think the only permanent part of a highway is the 
right of way. The grade and surfacing is subject to wear and dete- 
rioration from both traffic and the elements. In time the maintenance 
charges become so high that it is cheaper to reconstruct the surfacing. 

Mr. Hutt. I notice we have $4 billion annually to replace wornout 
surfaces and other losses. That isin the 64. 

Mr. pu Ponr. Could I answer for the Captain? The estimated 
life of the Interstate System right-of-way is 100 years or in perpetuity. 
The grades that would be provided are good for 100 years. The sur- 
face, that is, the portion which wears out, 70 years; the subgrade if 
properly put in is permanent like the rest. Structures, 75 or more 
years. So that other than the wearing surface, which represents 15 
to 20 percent of the cost, with limited access so that it retains its 
capacity, and so forth 

Mr. Hux. Then during the past, over the years, our highway 
engineers have not been diligent and did not know too much about 
what they were doing so far as grades are concerned ? 
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Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. Our legislatures have been uncooperative in 
giving limited access so that you can design the facility to take care 
of the future. The roads capacity have been largely decreased by 
ribbon development and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Huuu. I wonder if our State laws in all of the 48 States are 
adequate to take care of the situation ? 

Mr. pu Pont. That is the reason why those inadequacies are taken 
care of in this bill. 

Mr. Huu. They will have to be taken care of in the States; will 
they not? 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. Under this particular bill the Federal 
Government, if the State does not have adequate right-of-way laws, 
then they can request the Federal Government to acquire the righ- 
of-way. That is one of the prerequisites and one of the standards 
included so that you do not get over 5 percent grades. You get flat 
curves, and can see around or over them. 

Mr. Hutu. I am not an engineer, of course, but in our great State 
of Missouri I think we have one of the best highway departments 
in the country and I think we have a very good highway system. 
We have heard a lot of talk about the carnage that goes on on these 
highways. Unless we have adequate laws and adequate policing, 
we will not cure it, and I know of no State that has enough money 
to have enough. Also, we have one of the best highway departments 
in our State. 

Mr. pu Pont. You have a very good one. 

Mr. Huu. Unless we have adequate laws in the various States, 
you will still have the carnage on these highways, to my way of 
thinking. There are millions of cars going over the highways today 
that have no business on the highways. There are millions of people 
driving without drivers’ licenses. In all of this testimony and in 
all of this reading material I have seen nothing about that. I think 
that is one of your serious problems. I am strong for highways. I 
have always been. 

Mr. pu Pont. The control of access in itself, regardless of policing, 
has demonstrated that it is one of the greatest means of eliminating 
accidents and hazards. 

Mr. Hutt. Is the Federal Government going to step in and set up 
policing of the Federal highways? 

Mr. pu Pont. There is nothing of that nature in contemplation. 

Mr. Huu. I believe that is all at this time. 

Mr. Fatton. I think Governor Dempsey has a question. 

Mr. Dempsey. The highways represented on this map, as I under- 
stand it, were selected by the respective highway departments of the 
various States with the aid of the Bureau of Public Roads, and ap- 
proved by the Defense Department. Is that right? 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatuon. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. The committee will adjourn until 2 o’clock this after- 
noon. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 2 p. m. 
the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fatton. The committee will come to order for further con- 
sideration of H. R. 4260. 

At this point in the record unless there is objection, we will put in 
a statement by Gov. Lane Dwinell, of New Hampshire. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Gov. LANE DWINELL, oF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


As governor of a State which has made heavy expenditures for its highways 
I am most appreciative of your courtesy in permitting me to file a statement with 
you. Your committee in its notice of public hearings has indicated there is no 
need for testimony on highway needs and that the question of how and to what 
extent, within Federal and State budgets the needs can best be met is the para- 
mount issue. May I, therefore, say that by this sound and accurate estimate of 
the situation your committee has already made substantial progress and that 
the States can rest assured the solution to this complex problem will, in the same 
commonsense manner, be resolved by your able group. 

I would like to suggest to you the actions which would be most helpful to us. 

1. The interstate system should be completed as promptly as may be possible 
and substantially with Federal funds. Unless this can be done within 10 years 
our economy and that of all other States will suffer. 

2. We require in addition substantially the same level of Federal aid as is now 
provided for our secondary, primary, and urban systems, omitting of course, the 
provisions now made for the interstate sections within these systems. Accelera- 
tion of a modernization program for the secondary, primary, and urban systems 
is, of course, highly desirable. It can be best achieved through special Federal 
effort on the interstate system thus permitting the States to make an increased 
effort on the highways which are of a lesser national but even greater local im- 
portance. . 

3. (a) A 10-year period for substantial completion of the Interstate System 
seems to be the best target for which to aim. The period should be shortened 
if future developments would make such action possible. However, this could 
be readily handled by a modification of existing legislation at any time and the 
10-year goal seems to be a realistic and desirable point to emphasize. 

(bo) The current level of State expenditures as required by existing laws should 
govern the matching ratio and the suggestion of the President’s Highway 
Advisory Committee seems fair and equitable. 

(c) No modifications in present procedures are necessary or desirable should 
an accelerated interstate program be approved. The program should and can 
be handled by the States in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads as 
at present. 

(d) The Federal contribution to the Interstate System should be provided in 
accordance with sound economic principles. An effort to provide as much of the 
required money as is feasible on pay-as-you-go basis should be made. However, 
when this has been done the remaining balance, if any, can be provided in the 
manner suggested by the President’s Highway Advisory Committee. I believe 
the testimony of Hon. George Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, before 
the Senate Public Works Committee offers a businesslike approach to this 
problem. 

(e) The required funds to carry out this essential program should be 
provided and half measures or a watered down program should be avoided. I 
would like to point out that making the program as close to a pay-as-you-go 
basis now will prevent any serious limiting of future programs for the secondary, 
urban, and primary systems since the advance commitment of funds for many 
years will be avoided. The proposed Federal Highway Authority as a fiscal 
agency for handling such bonds as are required is nonobjectionable and will not 
in any degree disturb existing relationships. 

(f) I do not believe that if any substantial amounts of bonds are issued they 
should be a direct obligation of the United States or that they should be tax ex- 
empt. To take such action would impair the ability of States and municipalities 
to finance their own public works programs at reasonable interest rates and 
further increase our national debt. This, however, is matter on which the advice 
of the Secretary of the Treasury should be the best guide. 
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(g) Control of access of the Interstate System is essential not only for the 
safe and expeditious passage of motor vehicles but to prevent the investment 
being lost by reason of “ribbon development” making it inadequate in future 
years. 

" (h) Any States having already provided adequate links on the Interstate 
System should be given equitable reimbursement therefor. This will not only 
provide substantial freeing of the toll sections of the Interstate at the earliest 
practicable date but also insure that States not already having made an effort 
on the system do not obtain a system at the expense of others. 

(i) It-is.not believed that there should be a reimbursement for toll roads 
constructed after 1955 excepting that nominal charges sufficient only for opera- 
tional, maintenance, and special services provided on such facilities should not 
be construed as tolls. 

(j) There should be a compulsory retirement of toll-road bonds on the call 
date of such bonds under a program of reimbursement but no effort should be 
made to require earlier retirement. Furthermore when bonds are paid off States 
or their agencies should be permitted to continue to impose the minimal charges 
to bring in on an annual basis the amounts required for operation, maintenance, 
police, and other special services required and such charges should not be consid- 
ered as tolls under the definition used in legislation. This is believed to be an 
essential step to insure that high standards of public service are maintained at 
all times and not reduced by any budgetary adjustments required when such a 
road is made free. The language “substantial freeing’ defined as above should 
be a mandatory requirement when all bonds are paid off. 

Mr. Fation. Our first witness this afternoon, I believe our only 
witness, is Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. du Pont has consented, and I think it is very nice of him, to 
come back this afternoon to answer questions. I think I suggested 
that the procedure this afternoon might be that we have an explanation 
from Mr. du Pont of H. R. 4260, section by section. 

If you will start with the first section of the bill, perhaps the mem- 
bers will ask questions section by section, rather than to have you go 
all the way through and then have to come back. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS V. DU PONT, SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE—Resumed 


Mr. Donpero. Shail we ask questions at the conclusion of every 
paragraph ? 

Mr. Faxon. I think, Mr. Dondero, we will try to do the reverse of 
what we did this morning. I think we let Mr. Curtiss conclude and 
then asked him questions. This is in sections. There might be some 
questions on which there might not be too much controversy that he 
can get over quickly. 

Mr. Donvrro. No. 1 is somewhat controversial because there is a 
question whether or not a Corporation should be set up under this bill 
or whether it should be attached to the Bureau of Public Roads now 
operating. 

Mr. Faron. I think it would be well for Mr. du Pont to give his 
opinion on that subject. 

Mr. pu Pont. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be at your service 
at any time, or any members of this committee. It is for that purpose 
that I resigned as Commissioner of Public Roads about 2 months 
ago, and Captain Curtiss succeeded me to carry on the administrative 
responsibilities. I am therefore available to discuss any matter with 
respect to this particular legislation. This bill is unusual in that it 
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was created to initiate or sponsor the findings and recommendations 
of the Clay committee. 

I assure you that I will be very happy to work with any member 
of the committee at any time. 

With respect to the question Mr. Dondero has asked, the purpose 
of the Corporation is primarily for financing. I am not in a posi- 
tion to advise the feasibility of other setups, granting the Bureau 
of Public Roads, for example, the authority to do this sort of thing. 

I do know, in the States, many of the highway departments who 
construct toll roads or toll bridges are granted the authority to 
finance and construct a facility and subsequently collect tolls thereon 
and operate it right along with the highway department. 

Mr. Ray is here, who is General Counsel for the Department. If 
you care to have his views I am sure he would be quite willing to state 
them. So far as operations are concerned, the functioning, in my 
opinion, there is no reason why it canont be done. It would be per- 
fectly all right. 

Mr. Donvrro. I would like to ask counsel about that. 

Mr. Ray. That is my understanding. The program, from a con- 
struction point of view, will be carried on under this bill by the 
Bureau of Roads without substantial change. The emphasis, how- 
ever, in that regard, with regard to the construction, as 1 understand 
it, is that this program would permit planning ahead and the aequi- 
sition of rights-of-way ahead, and that would be desirable from a 
construction standpoint. 

None of that, however, as I see it, relates to the Corporation directly. 
The Corporation is a medium of financing over a period of years, and 
it is the desire to do this in 10 years. That is the sole purpose. 

Mr. McGreeor. The Corporation, according to your bill, goes 
further than financing. Page 6, your corporate powers. I refer you 
to page 7, line 9: 
take such actions and exercise such other powers as may be necessary. 


[I think the gentleman from Texas said that is more than veto power; 
that is dictatorship over our State directors of highways as well as 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Ray. The Corporation would, in my understanding, have 
powers to resolve differences as a kind of arbitrator in the event a 
difference should arise with a State as to standards between the 
Bureau of Roads, for example, but it is not intended to be the oper- 
ating agency to supplant the judgment of the Bureau of Roads. I 
am satisfied with that. 

Mr. McGregor. Such being the case, are you of the opinion that 
that particular section should be amended, that the veto power of the 
Commission should only apply to the financing and not to the speci- 
fications, safety, and other items of a highway program ? 

Mr. Ray. It seems to me, as I read section 10, that it only provides 
for implementation of incidental functions appropriate to its powers 
elsewhere granted. 

Mr. McGrecor. Let us go back to section 4. That whole section: 
may adopt, amend, repeal bylaws, rules, regulations, governing the manner in 
which its functions may be carried out and the powers vested in it may bé 
exercised. 


Vested in it under this legislation. 
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Mr. Ray. Those powers are set forth elsewhere. Aside from 
financing I believe they have merely what I call the arbitration 
feature. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not want to take all the time, but I certainly 
am one who has great confidence in our State highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. I just cannot imagine that we now 
establish a Federal Commission having dictatorial powers over the 
Bureau of Public Roads and our various State highway officials. 

Mr. Becker. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. du Pont, do you know the setup of the New York 
State Thruway Authority ? 

Mr. pu Pont. I am somewhat familiar with it. 

Mr. Becker. I am trying to clarify this to see if it is something 
like it. The New York State Thruway Authority. All the planning, 
all the road development, everything, was done by the department of 
public works, superintendent of highways. I think Charles Sells 
originally had the idea and then Bert Tal: amy came along and com- 
pleted it. 

Mr. pu Ponr. It was done by agreement. 

Mr. Becker. It was done by agreement yet the power was there to 
sell the bonds and pay for it. That is a 450-mile highway. T think 
somebody said yesterday it was a pretty good one. 

Mr. pu Ponr. It is not bad. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is within the State of New York. There are 
no Federal funds involved there. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, there are funds. 

Mr. McGrecor. Federal funds involved in that particular legisla- 
tion ? 

Mr. Becker. No Federal funds. 

Mr. McGrecor. I certainly see no object if you do it within the 
State but do not bring the Federal Government in and give that Fed- 
eral Commission a right to dictate to the State highway department 
and as well as to the Public Roads Administration. 

Mr. Brecker. I am trying to clarify the operation between the 
authority and the roadbuilding powers, the powers of the Commis- 
sioner of Highways. 

Mr. Farton. May I refer to Mr. Ray to see if this wouldn't clarify 
the question of Mr. McGregor. In the supplemental statement of 
Secretary Weeks, question and answer Nos. 13 and 14 on page 6, Mr. 
Ray, would you read the question and the answer and see if that 
wouldn't sort of clear the air a little bit. 

Mr. Ray. I will be glad to. 

QUESTION 13: What will be the effect of introducing the Federal Highway Cor- 
poration into our national highway program, now the joint responsibility of the 
sureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments? 

ANSWER: The Federal Highway Corporation would not be concerned with the 
existing Federal-aid highway system except with the Interstate System. The 
present joint program between the Federal Government and the States will 
continue but the Corporation will be given the power of arbitration in the event 
of a disagreement between the Secretary of Commerce and the State. The 
Chairman of the Board of the Corporation would be required to maintain liaison 
with the various States. Another duty of the Corporation would be the fixing 
Jointly with the Secretary of Commerce of certain costs in connection with the 
credit provisions of the bill. In general the existing procedures, whereby the 
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State Highway Departments initiate action subject to approval by the Secretary 
through the Bureau of Public Roads will continue to be the mode of operation. 


Mr. McGregor. That is a statement of the Secretary of Commerce, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Here is a bill that you want to put into law. Com- 
pletely ignoring your statement or mine or the Secretary of Com- 
merce’s, how would you amend this bill that we have before us to com- 
ply with the suggestion of the Secretary of Commerce to make certain 
that we are not bypassing our State Highway Director or the Bureau 
of Public Roads. How would you do this in the face of what you find 
on pages 6 and 7 of the bill before us? 

Mr. Ray. Mr. McGregor, I believe that the bill provides that the 
money shall be paid over to the Department and the Bureau for opera- 
tion, and these provisions on pages 6 and 7 are implementation of 
specific powers granted elsewhere in this bill, and do not constitute 
a broad delegation of the functions formerly carried on by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

If it were thought to be so we could give it consideration, certainly. 

Mr. McGrecor (reading) : 


For the purpose of carrying out its functions under this Act the Corporation, 


and then it goes on. Certainly on line 12, page 6, and line 9, page 7, 
you not only have veto power given to the Cor poration, but you have 
dictatorial power given to the Corporation as the gentleman from 
Texas so ably brought out. 

Mr. Ray. Line 1, section 4, relates to the rules and regulations 
governing the carrying out of its functions and powers, whatever they 
may be. It doesn’t grant any power to the Corporation. As I read 
it I don’t believe it was intended to grant any individual power but 
merely to implement such powers as might be found in the substantive 
parts of the bill. 

I think the same would be true, in my judgment, with regard to 
subpar: igraph 10, acts incidental or appropriate to carry out the 
functions. 

That is the functions with which the Corporation is endowed else- 
where in the act. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be in accord if we were still fearful of 
this—if this committee were still fearful, when we were attempting to 
rewrite this bill, to make it specifically certain that the Commission 
does not have dictatorial power or veto power over the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the various State highway departments or the laws that 
are now in existence? 

Mr. Ray. That certainly would be unobjectionable. I might add 
in that connection that under the reorganization act some of those 
powers, while they are actually carried out by the Bureau of Roads 
are subject in some respects to the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce now. With that exception I am sure that the objective you 
state ought to be clearly stated and understood. 

Mr. McGrecor. In other words, if there were any change, other 
than existing in Public Law 350, we should clearly state in the bill 
that we pass so that there would be no question but what the powers 
as now existing in Public Law 350 will continue? 
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Mr. Ray. Yes. I invite your attention to 1 or 2 exceptions which 
are affirmatively stated in this bill to that thought. One is that the 
corporation might serve as a arbitrator in the event of a difference, 
say, between the State and the Federal Government on the location of 
a section of road, or something of that kind. 

That is stated in this bill and referred to in the Secretary’s answer 
to the question I read a moment ago. 

Mr. McGrecor. How much power do you think that arbitrator 
should have? Should he have the power, if you can’t get the two of 
them together, to say that it will be so and so regardless of what the 
State Highway Departments of our respective States think? 

Mr. Ray. I would like to defer to Mr. du Pont on that. The bill 
covers it. 

Mr. Faron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Fatton. What is done when a condition arises where the 
Bureau of Public Roads doesn’t agree with the State on location or 
relocation at the present time ? 

Mr. pu Pont. The Bureau can of course refuse to cooperate and 
supply the funds. That does not however preclude the State from 
going ahead and building the road anywhere they want to with their 
own money. 

Mr. Donpero. In such case does the Federal Government withhold 
funds for that section of road ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. For that project. 

Mr. McGregor. Has that been done very often? 

Mr. pu Pont. Not very often. I would say in a small number of 
cases, 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you say 1 percent of the time? 

Mr. pu Pont. I don’t think that much, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. At the present time the Bureau of Public Roads or 
the Secretary of Commerce, as the case may be, has veto power now 
over State highway department conclusions. 

Mr. pu Pont. Hardly veto. 

Mr. Scuerer. They have veto power by withholding funds. That 
is the same as veto power. 

Mr. pu Pont. But the State can build the roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. They can build the roads but can’t or won’t unless the 
Federal Government participates. So actually to that degree we have 
veto power now. 

If the provision in the Dondero or Buckley bill provdies that the 
new Corporation should act as arbitrator when there is a dispute, it 
would seem to me that the States, as a result of that legislation, would 
have greater rights than they have now where you have excellent veto 
power. Now they could submit the problem to arbitration of this 
Corporation. 

Mr. pu Pont. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Isn’t it different from what the law is now because 
the Bureau of Public Roads is comprised of men who have a knowledge 
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of road construction. Now you are establishing a new Commission 
which probably doesn’t know anything : about road construction. 

You are going to allow this new commission to have dictatorial 
power over our State highway officials and also Bureau of Public 
Roads. I don’t think there is much similarity as to the existing law. 
We have 1 excellent highway and 1 State agency. If this bill goes 
into effect we will have 2 Federal agencies and 1 State agency. I 
might go along with the program of finance ing, but when you say a 
commission is going to have to say “Yes” or “No” on spec ‘ifications, 
safety, all those things that go to make up a highway, 1 think we are 
broadening the field and giving to much power to a Federal Com- 
mission that might have very little knowledge of a highway program. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield again? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. If the legislation said what you say it says, I would 
agree with you. I think you are right. But I don’t think that this 
bill says that. I think all of those powers are still retained in the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the respective highway departments. Do 
vou agree with that, counsel / 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. With the exception of where there is a dispute, then 
the corporation can act as arbitrator. Otherwise they only have 
jurisdiction over the financing of this system and the selling of the 
bonds and retiring of the bonds, et cetera. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Ray, question 14, page 6, what will be the effect of 
the Federal highway function under subsection 102 (d). Will you 

read that answer? I think it may be a tempest in a teapot if we find 
what their experience has been over a period of years. 

Mr. Ray. Yes. I will refer to section 102 (d) in specific terms, on 
page 5ofthe bill. I believe that is the provision that you are speaking 
of, which states that— 

In addition to managing the Corporation the Board is authorized to resolve 
divergencies of views concerning the interpretation or application of the policies 
under this act which it considers will have significant effect upon the program, 
excluding (1) divergencies between two or more Federal agencies. Within this 
limitation, the Board shall have the right to determine the matters which it 
shall consider and act upon, under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe. 

Then the answer to question No. 14 reads as follows: 

Specifically, the Corporation would be an informal administrative court of 
appeal or arbitrator between the Secretary of Commerce and the States. The 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the States for almost 40 years 
in the road program is one of the high marks in the whole history of Federal- 
State relationships, and disputes have been few. The pending bills propose a 
metiod for resolving such disputes if they affect standards for the Interstate 
System, or determination of the scheduling and priority of construction there- 


on. It is possible that other disagreements of policy might also be settled by 


this method. : 


Mr. Fation. So that heretofore the Bureau of Public Roads had a 
complete veto power over these questions. 

In other words, if the Bureau of Public Roads vetoed anything that 
the State wanted, it ended there. Now they have an opportunity to 
go further. So it seems to me that it opens up a broader chance for 
the States. 
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Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, it really didn’t work out like that. 
Actually the Bureau of Public Roads always sat down and worked 
out their differences with the States and came to decisions. It wasn’t 
one time out of 500 they couldn’t get together in perfect agreement. 

Mr. Farion. If that is the case, it will never reach this Appeal 
Board. The agreements can be worked out between the States and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. Do I understand that when you speak 
of the Secretary of Commerce in here it means the Bureau of Public 
Roads ¢ 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Such being the case, why couldn’t we leave it as 
it is’ It seems to be working, as the gentleman from Texas said, in 
all instances except 1 out of 500. Why change it / 

Mr. Ray. Mr. du Pont is correct in stating that the purpose and 
function of this Corporation is financing; that this matter that we 
are speaking of now is secondary. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you object to it if we decided to define the 
Commissions activities to financing and leave the other duties and 
authority in the Bureau of Public Roads as it is? 

Mr. Ray. I would not, personally, no. 

Mr. Scurrer. May I interrupt again / 

Counsel, isn’t the provision which relates to arbitration upon the 
part of the Corporation merely set forth in this legislation to enable 
the Corporation to actually control the purpose of the act insofar as 
it relates to financing? 

Do you understand what I mean’ So that the financial program 
isn’t jeopardized ? 

Mr. Ray. I feel that is where it could be used. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that not the reason that that provision is put in 
the bill, so that the Corporation has power in cases where there are 
dispute to see that the act, insofar as it relates to financing, is carried 
out, and that the financing program, the bonds, et cetera, are not jeop- 
ardized by anything that might be done by the Bureau of Public 
Roards or the Highway Department? Is not that the purpose of 
giving them these incidental powers? Otherwise, is not this merely 
a Corporation set up for the purpose of financing it by the method 
to which Mr. Gentry objects? 

Mr. Ray. I would agree with that, sir. However, it does seem 
to cover cases where emergencies might arise. 

Mr. Scuerer. It might dothat. I thought the purpose of granting 
those special powers to the Corporation was merely to protect the 
purpose of the act and protect the financial stability of the program. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Jones (presiding). Yes. 

Mr. Mack. I understand the main purpose of this Corporation is 
to assist in the financing. My question is, can this Corporation borrow 
money as cheaply as the United States Government on a general obli- 
gation bond ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. No, sir; it could not. 

Mr. Mack. What would be the difference in the interest rate that 
the Federal Government would pay on a general obligation bond 
and upon the revenue bonds of this Corporation ? 

Mr. pu Pont. Those who are competent in that field have said some- 
where between an eighth and a sixteenth. 
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Mr. Mack. An eighth or a sixteenth of a percent. In other words, 

I think you said this morning that the interest charge over this period 

of 30 years would be about $12 billion. 

ae pu Pont. At 3 percent it is estimated it would be about $11 
illion. 

Mr. Mack. It would cost several hundred million dollars over the 
life of the contract, over the life of the bonds, under this system rather 
than over the borrowing by general obligation bonds? 

Mr. pu Pont. I do not know what one-eighth of 1 percent of $11 
billion would be. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, to interject, I think the statement yes- 
terday was one-quarter of 1 percent. 

Mr. pu Pont. Between an eighth and a quarter. 

Mr. Brecker. One-quarter was the figure yesterday. That was the 
statement made. 

Mr. Mack. What, then, Mr. du Pont, is the argument in favor of 
the creation of a Corporation that is going to pay a higher interest 
rate than the Government itself is paying? 

Mr. pu Pont. The purpose of that, sir, is to have the Corporation 
issue bonds that would not be within the statutory debt limit. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will follow the policy announced by the 
chairman in going into the bill, that we will discuss those questions 
of policy as they relate to various sections of the bill. So I think it 
would be in order now, if we were going to have Mr. du Pont comment 
on the various sections, section by section, and then we can discuss 
those matters of public policy. 

Mr. du Pont, you may proceed. 

Mr. pu Pont. This morning, before proceeding, a request was made 
by Mr. Rhodes as to how many States could increase their matching. 
Here is a report from the Association of State Highway Officials set- 
ting forth that information which I would like to file. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you speak in the microphone? 

Mr. pu Ponr. The supporting data as to the States’ matching ability 
was compiled by the Association of State Highway Officials. The 
information was requested this morning. It was not then available. 
I would like to file it with the committee. 

Mr. Jones. Without objection, it will become a part of the record 
at the conclusion of the testimony of Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Could you tell us how many States are not able 
to match ? 

Mr. pu Pont. There are five States. Two States did not reply, 
giving no reason. Under the present bill, that is the administration 
bill, so-called, there are 44 States that say “yes”; there are 3 that 
say “no.” For some unexplainable reason, one State says it cannot 
match the Senate bill 1160, which is the same as H. R. 4260, yet it 
can match the bill introduced by Senator Gore, which requires sub- 
stantially more State funds. 

Under Senator Gore’s bill the total grant per annum was $1,600 
million. That was on a 50-50 matching basis, with the exception of 
the interstate, which was two-thirds and one-third. It is indicated 
here that 19 States could not increase their matching to comply with 
the provisions of the Gore bill. 

I beg your pardon. Twenty-six could not. 
That gives some measure of their ability. 
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I think there is a further factor that should be considered. Even 
though they can match, it necessarily does siphon off or draw down 
substantially all, or an increasing amount of the funds that they have 
for the other highway work which all the States are confronted with. 

Mr. C hairman, I am wondering if it would be helpful before 
actually analyzing this bill, because there are a number of new mem- 
bers, to use the very ungrammatical phase, to show us how we got 
where we are at. From that common denominator it might be help- 

ful to see why we are in this predicament. I have three c charts which 
will show that position, if you think it will be helpful. Otherwise, I 
will go right ahead. 

Mr. Fation. Go ahead. 

Mr. pu Pont. Do you mean with the charts? 

Mr. Fatuon. With the charts. Whichever you think is best. 

Mr. pu Pont. I do think it would be helpful to see how we got into 
the predicament. 

This first chart, gentlemen, indicates the expenditures on the Fed- 
eral aid system from 1924 up to the present. The difference between 
the black and the gray merely reflects the difference in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar at any given time. During this decade, 1924 
to 1934, you will see we had a gradually ascending curve, increasing 
toward the end of the dec: ade, and with a fairly constant ‘purchasing 
power here; and here, as we reach the depression period, the actual 
expenditures, the gray, purchase more square feet, shall we say, of 
highways than was true back here. 

During the decade of the 1930’s, as you see, we had a rising tendency 
here. Then as the war clouds commenced to gather we had it falling 
off. 

During the war period, regrettably, the highways were considered 
expendable and not only were the w eight limitations eliminated but 
very little construction was done. I think it is interesting to note that 
during this decade the expenditures on the highways, as a percent- 
age of our gross national product, ranged from 1 to 1.7. 

During this period here they ranged from 0.9 to 0.2 percent of our 
gross national product. After the war it took some time, naturally, for 
material, equipment, and men to be available, and our construction 
program started to build up. You see here the effect of inflation. 

In other words, the gray represents the dollars, the black the actual 
square feet, you might say, and today, while we are spending at a rate 
approximating here—at double the rate—we are only getting about 
the same number of square yards. 

There is a second factor. You require 6-lane roads or 4 instead of 2. 
So far as getting from A to B, you are probably getting only one- 
quarter as much highway. 

The second chart which I have reflects several factors on one chart. 
The dotted line is the gross national product. The solid line indicates 
vehicle miles. You will see how they were consistently on the ascend- 
ancy. Here we had a regression due to restriction of fuel and other 
things. Then after the war a very rapid ascendancy. That rate con- 
tinues to climb at a steeper rate than in the earlier period. 

The red line shows the expenditures. Here you see it accelerated 
in the first decade, then the depression caused it to drop, and then 

during the war, and an accelerated expenditure after the war. But 
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today, despite the fact we spend twice as much money, We are not get- 
ting as much highway as we did back in these days, and the usage is 
jumping way up. 

I have one more shart which shows you the motor vehicle regis- 
tration. This shows the motor vehicle registration during the same 
period. The bottom part of the bar chart shows the passenger cars; 
the crosshatched are trucks; the black, to the left, are the buses. So 
you will see, as mentioned this morning, Mr. Gentry, the increased 
registration and usage by trucks and buses. 

1 think that gives us a pretty good picture as to why we are in this 
situation of inadequ: wy. 

Mr. Sreep. Would that not be a much more exaggerated situation, 
then, the increasing of the gray with the larger expenditure i in the next 
few years / 

Mr. pu Ponr. It would appear so. In other words, as I see it we are 
going forward 2 steps and slipping back 1. It is due in part to the 
lowering purchasing power of a dollar. Also, we need heavier roads 
and we need wider roads. So that as far as getting from A to B, the 
same amount of dollars only gets you a quarter as far. 

Mr. Fation. Is that not true with automobiles? In the same period, 
in 1938, you could buy 2 Buicks for the cost of 1 today ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. That is correct, but they charge you more for a Buick 
today but the gasoline tax remains at 2 cents a gallon. 

Mr. McGrecor. I notice your chart shows increased costs. I lis- 
tened to testimony in the Senate the other day when the equipment 
people told us that they were moving dirt for 30 cents, where it used 
to be 60 cents a yard. 

Mr. pu Ponr. I reiterated that statement this morning in connection 
with the New York Thruway. Modern excavation equipment. has 
kept costs down. When you consider the rights-of-way, structures, 
and the pavement, these cost factors are all adverse. Structures are 
up about 21% times. 

Mr. McGreecor. Then you feel that probably the value of an acre 
of ground goes up as soon as they find out a road is coming through 
that area. 

Mr. pu Ponr. Some people seem to have discovered that. That is 
entirely correct. 

That brings us to an analysis of the bill. I consider the synopsis 
made by the committee staff excellent. If acceptable we will start on 
the synopsis, referring to the bill. 

The brief general statement, of course, is self-explanatory. Sec- 
tion 1, page 2, refers to the name of the act. 

Section 2, this section makes certain findings of fact as to the need 
for highways. The objective of the act is the completion of the con- 
struction of the Interstate System within the next 10 years. 

I think these charts have confirmed something you already know, 
further they indicate how we slipped into the condition as to the 
needs. ‘ Insofar as correcting the deficiencies, the bill directs the ef- 
forts on the interstate project, getting it done in 10 years. I think 
that is one of the most important parts. There is no magic about the 
10-year period. It is a decade. We frequently measure things in 
decades. That period was taken as a reasonable period to undertake 
and complete the job. That fact has been confirmed by the contract- 
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ing industry through their associations who set up benchmarks to 
evaluate engineering capacity, the construction capacity, and material 
supplies. They have confirmed the fact that 10 years would be a de- 
ible period in which to obtain the objective, and well within the 
ability of the contracting industry. So that, like anything else, the 
sooner you start a job of this magnitude, the biggest engineering proj- 
ect ever undertaken, it seems highly desirable to have a given period 
in which to do it. 

I stated I cannot say that 11 years would make it 10 percent worse, 
but it is a specific and definite desirable period. In the absence of 
some particular period you do not get the marshalling of the con- 
tracting industry, the equipment available and on the job, when com- 
pared to an intermittent program. 

A stop-start program is always expensive. There would be very 
definite and substantial economies by having it spread over a certain 
specific period insofar as possible. 

Another important factor, through this setup it will be possible to 
immediately go out and acquire rights-of-way well in advance of actual 
need. Presumably you would start on that with a separate staff at 
the State level and get the right-of-way as quickly as possible, thereby 
saving untold amounts, as I am sure all of you gentlemen recognize. 

There is a third factor in that you have a stabilization of your prop- 
erty values because they know precisely what is going to be subse- 
quently built, and approximately when. 

Instead of buying property as people now do when they hear a road 
is coming and sitting on it to later sell to a filling station, all this 
would be eliminated by virtue of having a specific plan concentrated 
within a given period. 

The acquisition of the rights-of-way are imperative. I think you 
gentlemen will agree, in connection with this 10-year program, that 
would be done at the very outset. 

Section 3: Is a table of contents, and I think requires no comment. 

Section 101: This section creates a Federal Highway Corporation 
which would be subject to the Government Corporation Control Act. 
I think we can pass that up for a moment. Possibly some later dis- 
cussion is in order. 

Section 102, management. There is a board of directors, as stated. 
I think there is no need of further comment on that. It is self-evident. 

Section 103 sets forth the duties. That is not relevant insofar as 
getting this job done is concerned. 

Section 104 sets forth the powers of the Corporation. We have had 
a little discussion on that. Possibly more is in order. 

Section 105. Here we commence to get into comething that has a 
little more meat in it. This section provides for the financing of the 
Corporation and the issuance of its obligations. Its public borrow- 
ings are limited to $21 billion, or the amount of obligations which can 
be serviced from the prospective appropriations and other revenues 
of the Corporation, whichever is less. 

The Corporation is required to insert language in its obligations to 
the effect that the bonds are not guaranteed by the United States 
Government. This financing is for the Interstate System. The Inter- 
state System, it is estimated, will involve a total cost of $27 billion, 
of which $2 billion would be—approximately $2 billion—would be 
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provided by the States or political subdivisions thereof; $21 billion 
through the issuance of bonds; and $4 billion through the expenditure 
of current revenues in the early part of the program. 

In other words, you would have $4 billion from current revenues, 
and then, as you commence to sell bonds, further revenues would 
service the bonds and aggregate $21 billion, making a total of $25 bil- 
lion, plus 2 or approximately $2 billion State matching funds, which 
gives $27 billion for the Interstate System. 

Mr. Fatton. You mentioned $2 billion. That is not in this bill at 
all. 

Mr. pv Pont. That is not in the bill. Actually it is the matching 
basis for the States. It is a little less than $2 billion. 

In addition to the revenue from the gasoline tax servicing this bond 
issue, there is previously set aside the amount of $62214 million for 
the continuation of the regular Federal aid program as now provided 
for under the 1954 act, and as set forth on page 3, namely $315 million 
for the primary. That is the same as in the present act. 

The secondary, $210 million, on a 50-50 matching basis. The urban 
extensions, $75 million, which is a reduction of $100 million because, 
under the interstate program, there are extensioas for which $4 billion 
was provided. So $100 billion was taken out «f the regular program 
because of the inclusion of $4 billion on the interstate system in the 
interstate plan. 

Then we have $2214 million which is on the forest highway system, 
and a substantial amount of that is on the regular Federal aid system. 

Mr. Turner reminds me that the $23 billion on interstate, about half 
of that will be spent in urban areas, the other half in rural areas. 

That takes us to section 106. This section provides for the utiliza- 
tion by the Corporation of the services and facilities of other agencies. 
For example, the Treasury Department would collect the income from 
the gasoline revenues. That is provided for here. Or some other 
agency if there were the usual cooperative arrangement which pre- 
vails in government. 

Section 107 makes the criminal statutes in effect. That does not 
worry anybody in the Bureau of Public Roads I am sure. 

Section 201 repeals certain sections of the present Highway Act, 
inasmuch as this bill, if enacted, becomes effective a year from next 
June and it picks up where the other one lets off. It is merely to co- 
ordinate the existing legislation with the new. 

Mr. Fatton. When you say it “repeals certain sections of the reg- 
ular Federal-Aid Highway Act,” is that the section on interstate 
highways? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. It eliminates the $175 million, which is now 
the amount that is assigned to interstate as of a year from next June. 

Mr. Fatxon, Is that the only section ? 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir, there is a reduction of $100 million in the 
urban allocation, or appropriation, at that time. 

Mr. Fatton. Which is picked u 

Mr. pu Pont. Which is picked up in the other, that is right. It is 
merely a coordinating. 

Section 202 is a very important section. Under that particular 
section the Secretary is authorized to allocate those miles that have 
not as yet been allocated and were reserved. There are 2,400 miles 
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available. Those allocations were originally reserved for the exten- 
sion of the interstate system within the metropolitan area. 

That brings up a special problem. In any areas it would involve in 
some cases a circumferential route plus axial routes radiating out to 
the circumference, or you might call it a belt line and radial route. 
In other words, it is to bring the metropolitan, the traffic of the metro- 
politan area out onto these interstate systems. And that 2,400 miles 
will be assigned immediately. As a matter of fact, the Bureau has 
requested the 48 States to submit such allocation of these miles in the 
metropolitan areas within the given States. 

Section 203 provides for the establishment of standards. Final 
determination of the standards, except as provided in section 102 
(d)—102(d) is the arbitration point that we were discussing. They 
shall be adequate for traffic and so forth, for the next 20 years. That is 
20 years after any particular section is completed. In other words, 
anything that was not undertaken until 10 years from now, that 
would be for 20 years for that particular portion. 

This is an extremely important section inasmuch as the protection 
of this investment is, [ think, mandatory. The value of any highway 
which presumably is built for transportation needs and not merchan- 
dising needs, particularly this type of facility, is predicated on pro- 
tecting the access thereto. 

I think it has been demonstrated repeatedly to all of you men 
that when you create a new facility within a very short period, if the 
access thereto is not controlled you have ribbon development which 
not only decreases the actual capacity of the highway, but your 
accident rate goes up very rapidly. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. du Pont 
again with regard to the question which was raised yesterday. After 
the interstate highway system has been completed, at the end of 
10 years, has any provision been made in regard to that system for 
the next 20 years which is the life of the bonds ? 

Mr. pu Pont. I am glad you asked that question, Mr. Dondero, 
because it does not bother me a bit. In the construction of this par- 
ticular system of highways the most important thing is, first of all, 
location, which is permanent, and that has been our greatest deficiency 
to date. 

Because of lack of experience, possibly lack of funds, the original 
highways were laid out for the then vehicles, I mean the important 
highways, which, let’s say, had an average rate of—an average speed 
of 25 miles an hour, had few trucks, and the curves, both vertical 
and horizontal, had caused a great deal of our problem today. 

In the laying out of this system there would be a minimum standard 
of no grades over certain percentages, no curves, adequate rights- 
of-way for expansion in the future. I think you would be interested 
to know that in connection with this very large investment, it is esti- 
mated that the rights-of-way will represent 14 percent of the total 
cost. You do not have to worry about maintaining that. It is there 
in perpetuity. 

_Thirty percent of it is in grading. You do not have to repair that. 
That is one of the characteristics we referred to as geometrics. 

Structures represent 21 percent. How long is the Brooklyn Bridge 

good for? That is a pretty good example. You can say 75 or a 
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hundred years. It becomes academic. That leaves 35 percent, which 
is divided between the subgrade and the actual surface. That 
will vary in New England materially as compared to Florida because 
of the freezing and so forth. 

What you are talking about represents about 15 percent of the 
total cost. And the State maintains that as they always have. I 
cannot see why it should give a great deal of concern—Mr. Gentry, is 
what I say true, the real things like the right-of-way, the grades, those, 
if they are laid out right, they are good indefinitely so far as we can 
tell ? 

Mr. Gentry. That is correct. 

Mr. pu Pont. What wears out and the rapidity with which it wears 
out is the running surface, as I shall call it, and that is dependent 
on two things: subgrade and the adequacy of surface. So that I 
cannot see that there is anything to be particularly concerned about. 

Population centers will shift. As to the States, which under this 
bill have not been taxed one additional nickel, or not one additional] 
cent siphoned off, their revenues will increase. So they will have 
an increasing amount of money for their regular system or for the 
expansion of this system. There is no law against that. 

Does that clarify it? 

Mr. Donpero. That is the part which they will not have to con- 
tribute to the Interstate System. 

Mr. pu Pont. You are not talking about $25 billion but the 15 
percent of it that is wearing out. At least that is the way I see it. 

That gets us to section 204. This limits the expenditures by the 
Corporation to $25 billion, as I have explained. Four billion dollars 
of that amount is anticipated will come from the revenue from the 
gas tax and there will be $21 billion, a ceiling of $21 billion of bonds 
sold, giving a total of $25 billion. 

Section 205 provides for the distribution by States. Unlike our 
original highway legislation, which was conceived and written to 
develop an integrated system throughout the 48 States, and under 
which the States which have heavier density population, a great deal 
of funds were taken from those States and spread out across the 
United States on what was then the primary system. It was through 
that philosophy, which has prevailed since 1921, that we were able 
to get the primary system which we have today. 

It was highly desirable. Had that philosophy not been adopted 
we would have had in New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut—those 
States with ample funds would have had plenty of roads but you 
could not have gotten in your care and driven to Florida or West. 
There are so many States with big areas. 

Furthermore, the United States owns one-fifth of the land area of 
this country. That formula took into consideration an area factor. 
It was a very farsighted distribution for funds. Today, as I see 
it, after a quarter of a century, we have developed a different pattern 
of living. Regrettably, possibly, our metropolitan areas are becom- 
ing more congested. There is a trend which continues at an acceler- 
ated rate from the rural districts to the metropolitan area. And we 
have, as a result, terrific congestion in the high-density population 
States. 

Over half the people in the United States, over half the motor 
vehicles, I regret to tell you, are in nine States. To rectify this con- 
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dition—the bottlenecks, the delays, the expense, the high insur> nee 
rates, the horrible carnages occur where the people are, not were 
they are not. 

Under this program the funds are distributed on the need basis 

reported by the 48 States. Those have been reported, the first year’s 
sHotment has been suggested, and you have received a copy of that. 

Sach year there would be a reevaluation of the needs, and a redis- 
mibatiee of the funds. That is provided for in the legislation. 

That the rectifying 6f the deficiencies will be based on needs rather 
than on population or square miles. Every State within the 10 years 
would have its Interstate System completed. That is the intent. 
And that is entirely new and for the reasons that I have stated. 

Section 204 and 205 are similar. One is the annual evaluation and 
205 is the actual advising to the States of their allocation for the next 
vear. 

Section 206 provides for the schedule of construction and participa- 
tion by the States. That is in order to have a balanced —— sO 
that it would be completed within the 10-year period, and I think this 
should be self-evident to you, gentlemen: In the South you can con- 
struct 12 months in the year. Obviously, if we did not do something 
of this nature the South would have its Interstate System done first 
and the North would be naturally delayed by the climatic conditions 
which control construction. 

So that this in intended to have a balanced program throughout the 
l0-year period. 

The one percent reserved for administrative funds is far more than 
is necessary. It is merely a very small percentage which is necessary. 
[It would be possibly and highly desirable to have such leew: ay for 
research purposes. But the amount in my judgment is not a fac tor in 
the program. 

Section 207 deals with credits given to various States and to toll 
roads. I think it is best to illustrate some of these points. Let us 
take some of the Western States where they have deemed it wise to 
borrow money and have constructed a highway which is up to inter- 
state standards as of today, let’s say, and it is good for 20 years. 

Under the existing law the Federal Government is permitted to 
reimburse that State each year a given amount, depending on the 
total amount the State is entitled to, for the amortization of those 
bonds. In other words, the Federal Government recognizes credit 
financing at the State level and insists that the gasoline tax must 
be marked for serv icing that bond issue. If that is done then each year 
the Federal Government can now help the States in paying off the 
indebtedness to the tune of 50 percent. 

A State having constructed such a road—and let’s refer to Cali- 
fornia, north, and south, between Los Angeles and San Francisco—a 
densely populated area. When the States had spent millions and 
millions of dollars, and that State’s population is increasing at the 
rate, [ understand, of about 40,000 a month, they are now desirous of 
putting a high-class road down the center of the State, leaving the 
present one on the Interstate System. The State can be reimbursed for 
the existing road, based on the depreciated value at a given time, and 
under this section they can take those funds that they otherwise would 

lave gotten if they had not improved that road, and put it on the 
}rimary system. 
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That is a philosophy of, let’s say, equity or fairness, or something 
of that nature. The toll road, to a decreasing equity basis, is brought 
into the picture in the same maner as a means whereby those States 
which can justify toll roads due to density of population, can augment 
their construction program. 

As to whether these provisions are desirable or not in toto, that is 
a matter in my judgment, and opinion as to equities of various indi- 
viduals. I will be glad to explain that in further detail later on. 

There is one thing I neglected. In talking about this right-of-way, 
you gentlemen should not get the idea that the Interstate System that 
would be like a parkway or like, let’s say, a toll road, where such fa- 
cilities do not serve the general public because the toll barriers are 
naturally constructed at only those places where it is profitable to 
construct them. 

Mr. Gentry, particularly in your area, normally if you had a toll 
road—actually you could not justify one—if you could you would 
have probably about two toll gates every hundred miles. Obviously, 
therefore, it wouldn’t serve the community. 

In that kind of country also, where there is a great deal of public 
land, the fact that it was an interstate highway would not be obvious. 
At the time of constructing the highway if it went through public lands, 
it is conceived that the Bureau would acquire, let’s say in the desert, 
300 feet for future expansion. 

The reason for that is simply this: in the absence of controlled 
access you originally would have two lanes. Subsequently you could 
expand it to 4, and then, if necessary, 6 lanes—I am talking about 25 
years from now—if you should get a development or a new com- 
munity, you would put service roads along the existing road. In 
other words, there wouldn’t be interchanges in the less densely popu- 
lated areas. 

In many places, in the mountain areas, of course you do not have 
to worry about limited access at all and your right-of-way might be on 
one level 50 feet, and on another level 50 feet wide. So the standards 
are notarbitrary. They have to be practical. 

The objective is to control for posterity these future rights-of-way 
and highways and preclude what we have seen happen in the past. 

I am sorry I did not bring that up at the time. 

Section 208 permits the acquisition of rights-of-way, and as a 
matter of fact this particular power has been given to the Bureau of 
Public Roads insofar as funds for the construction of access roads to 
military installations is concerned. So this is not new. 

Here we expand it to permit the Bureau of Public Roads, to acquire 
these rights-of-way at the request of the State, and in those States 
where, due to legislative procedures—Hllinois, for example, it takes a 
year to a year and a half to get a right-of-way, even though it has 
limited access; in other States where they have no limited access laws 
this section permits the Bureau to acquire the land by Federal con- 
demnation, leasing the center portion to the State for $1 a year until 
such time as it has limited-access legislation, and then give the right- 
of-way to the State. During the leasing period the Federal Govern- 
ment retains 5 feet on the outside to preclude the abutting property 
owners from entering at any point. 
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This is an expedient method of solving the controlled-access feature 
in those States that either have inadequate limited access legislation, 
or have no such legislation. 

Currently about 36 States, I believe, have limited-access legislation 
in various degrees of effectiveness. In my State it is no good at all 
because you have to have the legislature pass on each new project— 
I think the same is true in Maryland. By the time you have the new 
highway staked out you probably cannot get the legislature to pass 
the law. In other words, it depends on the effectiveness of the legis- 
lation. 

Section 301 defines the interstate system. It is merely a definition. 

Section 302 covers the authority of the Corporation and the Secre- 
tary under certain circumstances to employ persons without compen- 
sation. That is just a provision that seems desirable. To illustrate, 
at the outset it might be highly desirable, to secure the advise of a man 
like B. D. Talamy, who has just recently completed the New York 
Thruway and chairman of that authority. I know he would be 
delighted to come down here for conferences, merely paying his 
expenses. It would be desirable in the West to get a man like George 
McCoy, who has done all the expressways around Los Angeles. 

That is the thought here. 

Section 303 simply includes the Corporation under the Government 
Corporation Control Act. 

Section 304 is a severability provision. 

Section 305 sets forth the effect of the bill on existing law. There 
are two categories under that law, as I recall it. One provides for the 
Department of Commerce and Bureau of Public Roads not to appor- 
tion moneys of funds to a State if it had diverted its gasoline tax 
beyond the amount that was in effect in 1935. It did not seem wise to 
have that particular law preclude the construction of this interstate 
system. 

When a community is bypassed it is then incumbent upon the State 
to hold a hearing and so report to the Bureau of Public Roads. This 
provision is eliminated. 

That, gentlemen, is a brief summary of the provisions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. du Pont, would you elaborate just a little bit 
further on the payment to States on the toll roads? 

Mr. pu Pont. Without taking into consideration the difference in 
the formula, depending on the age of the road, the theory, Mr. Fallon, 
is briefly this: the State of New Jersey, as a good illustration, has 
constructed the New Jersey Turnpike. Actually, the State of New 
Jersey anticipated and surveyed part of and commenced to construct 
a highway which would parallel U. S. 1. The State was not able to 
finance it. 

New Jersey is one of the densely populated States. A great deal of 
their gasoline taxes are diverted to other purposes. They have, as far 
as I know, never raised their gasoline tax. go their needs far exceed 
their income. 

It was not politically possible or feasible to get the legislature to 
spend the amount necessary to parallel the existing U.S.1. They were 
in a box. So New Jersey did go ahead and constructed the toll road 
to which I refer. 98 percent of the traffic on that toll road at the 
southern end is out of State. The State through the construction of 
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this toll road did relieve the congestion on U.S. 1, the federally sub- 
sidized road, business increased materially as a result of eliminating 
all this through traffic, and it was a very desirable solution. 

Today, I think you will be interested to know, that the traffic on 
U.S. 1 is 15 percent more than it was when the New Jersey Turnpike 
was opened, and a great deal more local traffic because people can now 
go in and do their ‘shopping. It is really U. S. 1, an important road, 
vhich takes care of a great deal of local traffic. 

New Jersey has solved that problem. In my opinion it will not 
be too long before New Jersey will have to build a third road in the 
same area, mostly for interstate traffic. W hy, then, should not, in 
view of the fact New Jersey has gone ahead and solved this problem 
for all the communities that benefit by that facility, why should they 
not be given the privilege to participate in this fund for building 
another road? And therefore provisions are made here for, in effect, 
buying them out at depreciated value. And that value, gentlemen, 
is less than it would cost to build the New Jersey Turnpike and give 
them the money to solve a problem somewhere else. It isa philosophy . 
a point of view. I am explaining it to you. 

Mr. Fation. What ocak roads that are planned now, or under 
construction ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. You could shut the door if you wished. On the other 
hand, is it desirable todo so? That is a matter of opinion. 

Let’s take any State where feasibility evaluations indicate that 
it is possible to have a road that is self-liquidating. The State, by 
going ahead and building that road, could, in effect, as I see it, have 
one road that was a toll road. That money which has been spent on 
the Interstate System has served the purpose of defense and military, 
for our daily economic needs. Why should they not be permitted to 
have this fund to spend elsewhere ? 

As I say, it is a matter of equities, it is a matter of philosophy. But 
the object of this bill is to permit more roads. If you do not reimburse 
for such toll roads, obviously you will have that much less highways. 

Mr. Fation. In order that I might understand better, let me ask 
vou a question on a project with which I am familiar. 

The State of Maryland has a contract—at least I have seen the 
equipment coming into the area—to build a tunnel under Patapsco 
Harbor conecting the new Washington Highway with Route 40. What 
category would that project fall into with regard to reimbursement of 
tolls? 

Mr. pu Ponr. There are a number of problems there that have to 
be considered. They have just sold the bonds. As you say, they are 
just starting work. I think you ought to turn the first spade over 
there when they run that bulldozer, or whatever it is they contemplate. 
That is a very special situation and is 1 of 4. 

Mr. Fation. They have moved the equipment in ? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes; but you should operate the first shovel. 

Mr. Fatton. We will probably be here on hearings. 

Mr. pv Ponr. It is different from most projects. That project does 
not stand on its own feet. You undoubtedly are familiar with the 
legislation passed in Maryland previous to the war. There are 4 
projects under 1 mortgage. 

Mr. Fatiton. That was passed by this committee. 
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Mr. pu Pont. You ought to know more about it than I do. Why 
are you asking me to explain it / 

Mr. Fation. I know how the project came into existence. 1 know 
that the Chesapeake Bay Bridge, Susquehanna Bridge, and Morgan- 
town Bridge all came in together. That is the reason I want to 
find out what category this particular tunnel would be put in because 
t connects 2 defense highways, or 2 interstate highways. 

Mr. pu Pont. The first question is, Is it an Interstate System ¢ 

Mr. Fatxton. How could an Interstate System come together and 
stop $ 

Mr. pu Ponr. As far as I know it is. But that is one of the first 
questions : Is it? Secondly, is it adequate ? 

If that tunnel had been undertaken after this act had passed, you 
would -have a much better job and I will tell you why: the Bureau 
of Public Roads would have insisted on the approach from U. 5. 1 
into the waterfront to be made a free expressway for serving that 
whole community at each end. 

As it is now, that entire expressway is only for tunnel traffic. That 
is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Fation. That is correct. 

Mr. pu Ponr. Think of the advantage it would have been to have 
had that approach on each end twice as wide, serving as an express- 
way to serve all that area. That is one of the advantages of this 
particular thing : It would have to be adequate. 

And we might require the State of Maryland to make that adequate 
for serving the community, namely, widening of those express roads. 
But then it might be eligible, although the language does not spe- 
cifically state toll bridges or tunnels. It says toll roads. So that 
| do not think, as such, it would be eligible. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fanuon. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. du Pont, the mileage shown on the map dis- 
tributed is fixed so far as the Interstate System is concerned. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. That was fixed by the 1944 act. 

Mr. Donprro. Referring back to the example you gave us in New 
Jersey, if New Jersey does build another road alongside of Route 1, 
that would not be considered a part of the Interstate System ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. The reimbursed money has to be spent on the pri- 
mary system. 

You take the toll road into the interstate, and New Jersey must 
spend the funds it receives on the primary system. 

Mr. Donpero. That would amount to $622 million dollars. 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. This is all gratis. It comes out on the same 
same basis as if it were on an interstate road. By gratis I mean 
whatever it is—92 percent. 

Mr. Donpero. However, you do not want this committee to under- 
stand that if the States build more mileage which could be added 
io the Interstate System, but which we know cannot be done because 
that system is fixed, if they do build roads do you mean to say to 
the committee that they would share in this $21 billion ? 

Mr.pv Ponr. That is limited, sir, to the Interstate System, improve- 
nents thereof. 
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Mr. Donvrro. Exactly. So no State could build another road 
even though highly desirable, as a part of the Interstate System, they 
could not do so and receive money from the Federal Government for 
that purpose ? 

Mr. pu Pont. New Jersey has a certain number of miles of inter- 
state, and some additions due to the metropolitan areas. They can 
build as many roads as they want to under regular Federal aid or 
their own money, but cannot get interstate money beyond the amount 
apportioned to it. 

Mr. Donprero. And according to the Interstate System as now 
fixed ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. May I ask a question? Iam getting confused on that, 
too, Mr. Dondero. 

From what I understood from your testimony, if you reimburse the 
State on the basis of its interstate roads, the money that you would 
reimburse that State—say it is a toll road—that money then must be 
used on the State’s primary system ? 

Mr. pu Pont. That is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. So in effect they are getting money from the $21 billion 
set up for the Interstate System because they are credited there? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burnsiwr. I have a question. 

Take, for example, West Virginia, the new toll road. 

Mr. pu Ponr. That is not eligible. It is not on the Interstate 
System. 

Mr. Burnsipe. They could get credit? 

Mr. pu Pont. No. 

Mr. Burnswe. They cannnot get any credit? 

Mr.pu Pont. No. Itisnot onthe Interstate System. 

Mr. Burnsine. Highway 60 is the only highway they could possibly 
get credit on? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. You stated that the first year you would take one- 
tenth of the total amount of money set up for interstate roads to dis- 
tribute; is that right ? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir; approximately. 

Mr. Dempsey. On what basis would that be distributed? On one- 
tenth of the mileage of the respective States ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. The initial distribution would be based on the need 
study that the States have already made and submitted. Congress 
directed that study and the States were all contacted in September 
and the data ison hand. It was not until after that that this program 
was announced. 

So the initial go around would be—we know you cannot make a 
mistake on the first 10 percent—the initial go around was based as one- 
tenth of their needs, approximately, and that is this table. 

Mr. Dempsey. To each State? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. So each State would get 10 percent of its needs? 

Mr. pu Pont. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Demresry. And it would get that each year for 10 years? 

Mr. pu Pont. No. You might reevaluate it. Under the law the 
needs are reevaluated each year. It is corrected each year. Then it 
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isreevaluated. You might get, for example, in a growing community, 
greater needs that had not been included in the past. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would you have to have the total amount of money 
required ? 

Mr. pu Pont. You might get a reduction. 

Mr. Demrsry. By building more roads ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. No. By havi ing more direct routes than are now esti- 
mated. If you look at this interstate map you will see it has a lot 
of curves and twists on it. How much can be taken out and how 
much you can get back, I do not know. 

Mr. Dempsey. I question whether you can take any out. 

Mr. pu Pont. The only reason I ‘questioned your question is that 
we know one State where at lease 10 percent of their interstate mileage 
has been eliminated. 

Mr. Demrsry. Has been what ? 

Mr. pu Pont. Eliminated due to more direct routes. 

Mr. Dempsey. I did not know about that. 

Mr. pu Pont. We have picked up already quite a number of miles. 
I would not say what percentage. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not have to worry about New Mexico. 

Mr. pu Pont. New Mexico is sitting pretty. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have been asked by several members of the Coi- 
gress what proportion of the money they would collect for their State 

each year. I assume it would be about 10 percent. 

Mr. pu Pont. Unless we went into a State and found out that they 
had grossly overestimated. Each year you have a chance to review, 
and you find some States, either through error—for example, here is 
a questionnaire that went out: “Can you match S. 1106?” They said 
“No.” 

“Can you match the Gore bill” which requires 3 times as much? 
Yes. Obviously it is a mistake. 

Here you have 10 years with 9 reevaluations. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. pu Pont. Can I settle this toll road thing? 

Let’s look at a State where they have solved the entire interstate 
problem with toll roads. If this provision is eliminated, then they 
get no interstate money. Is that reasonable? Or fair? 

If you let this situation go long enough, the congested States will 
have every interstate route built with toll roads. Then you come 
around and say, “Boys, we are sorry, you took care of yourselves, so 
you do not get anything.” Isimply raise that point. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, I know we are all impressed with the 
very gracious and attractive manner with which Mr. du Pont has 
presented his case. 

Ife mentioned that he and I were State highway officials, and that 
is true. Back about 12 or 13 years ago I was head of the commission 
in Texas and he was the commissioner in his State. I visited him up 
there and went over his roads with him. There may be some people 
on this committee who do not know it. Mr. du Pont served his 
State for many years without compensation. He did it unassumingly 
and modestly and with great distinction to himself. 

Since Gen. T. Coleman du Pont was his father—I know all of 
you know him, I believe it can be said of him that he is the illustrious 
son of an illustrious sire. As a matter of fact, his father gave one of 
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the original great highways to his State. He built it and ther gave 
it to the State of Delaware. 

Mr. Fation. I might say that that was the first dual highway that 
l ever drove on. 

Mr. pu Pont. You are getting embarrassing now. 

Mr. Gentry. I am pleased to make that statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. du Pont’s reputation came ahead of him before he 
became Commissioner of Public Roads. Most of us knew of Mr. du 
Pont. 

Mr. Rogers ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. I have a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman, to ask Mr. 
du Pont. I certainly want to join in the sentiments expressed by m) 
colleague. We certainly have been impressed with your testimony and 
your gr asp of the problem. It has been very helpful. 

I notice that you stated that you thought there might be a saving if 
more direct routes were determined and found. That is why I asked 
the question this morning, weren’t you basing the entire Interstate 
System on a setup made 1 in 1947. I wondered why you did not, with 
this vast program now, review that and see if there could not be sav- 
ings in more direct routes. 

Has that been done or even contemplated / 

Mr. pu Pont. The control points—on this is not by route number. 
[t is, for example, from Boston north—through named cities, these 
are still the same. I think you gentlemen would be interested to know 
that the Interstate System, while it is only 40,000 miles, represents 
about 1.2 percent of our total mileage passes through 42 State capi- 
tals, it passes through over 90 percent of the cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion or over, it carries one-seventh of the total traflic, 20 percent of the 
rural traffic, and serves 65 percent of the urban area, and 45 percent 
of the metropolitan areas. 

Need I say any more as to the location / 

Insofar as a resurvey, the only thing that it would demonstrate, in 
iy judgment, is greater needs in the metropolitan areas because of the 
way they have grown. Our control points are still the same. [ know 
of no major city ‘that has decreased in the last 10 years. 

We will save a substantial number of miles in rural areas. In con- 
2 tion with our request as to how many miles we need for urban areas, 

do not know whether I should mention the figure but it substantial] 
exceeds 2,400 miles we have set aside. So that while we may pick up 
500 miles or a thousand miles, we will not have more than we need. 
The pressure is going to be the other way—to take the ceiling off. 

Mr. Rocers. Then in answer to the Governor’s question, you won't 
be doing away with many roads ? 

Mr. pv Ponr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. You do not anticipate the survey would change much / 

Mr. pv Ponr. It would change some, but it would be offset in the 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Rogers. So there will not be much change actually / 


Mr. pt Pont. No. I cannot conceive of it. I will take that back. 


Let me give you an illustration. 


In Florida initially in locating the Interstate Highway System, 


there was some indecision as to whether to put it down the east coast 


it was during the war ere whether to put it down the center 


area. ‘Those were the days of landing craft, and so forth. They did 
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not locate it down the center because there were so many metropolitan 
areas down the east coast. 

Now a toll road is being built. The bonds haven't been sold but 
will be shortly. The initial leg is from Miami to Fort Pierce and 
it is anticipated it will go on to Jacksonville, paralleling the old 
Florida east coast road. 

The Seaboard Airline, you may recall, could not get into Maine 
and Florida. Finally went from Jacksonville and down to the center 
back to Maine. Now the State of Florida asks can we change the 
interstate route. Now that we have a toll road, we cannot ever make 
a lady out of U.S. 1; she is so beaten up she is beyond repair. How 
about going down the center of the State with the interstate? TI can't 
see why it should be changed. 

Mr. Rocers. So it is possible a saving 

Mr. pu Pont. We still have Jacksonville and Miami. 

Mr. Rogers. That you have to come back to? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RoGers. So there would not be much saving ? 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. I think, gentlemen, this is of such mag- 
nitude we must have guidelines, we must have benchmarks, as you 
gentlemen recognize. Beyond that there has got to be, in a project of 
this magnitude, many other things. Think of the Panama Canal. 
That was an expedient project. Congress thought it was necessary 
and created a corporation to do the job. 

Also, the St. Lawrence seaway. That was a necessary project. 

This job involves more each year than those jobs added togethe! 

Mr. Rocers, This is tremendous, I will agree. 

Mr. pu Pont. It is tremendous. Nobody, I do not care who he 
is, can give you all the answers. 

Mr. Rocers. Let me ask 1 or 2 more questions and I will do 
rapidly. 

You state, for example, on page 18, section 206, that such section 
is proposed so that the Secretary or your commission may guide the 
construction in each State so that in the Southern States where con 
struction could be made in the 12-month period, and yet construction 
in the Northern States may be conducted only in 6 months or a 
3-month period, you will not allow the State that can construct in 
a 12-month per iod to go ahead. 

Is that the intent of that? 

Mr. pu Pont. That is the intent. And from the point of view of 
equipment and machinery, we can accelerate the program in the South 
in the winter—accelerate the program in the North in the summer 
and cut down in the South in the summer. Have a balanced program 
where the whole job can be done in 10 years. 

Mr. Rocrers. Are you going to have any particular formula for 
setting that rate of construction? In other words, are you going to 
take your lowest State and base it all on the slowest construction that 
will go forward ? 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. There is something we may have to come 
back to Congress for 2 years from now. There may be a State that 
is dragging ‘its feet. What are you going to do? In that case you 
might “direct us, 28 you have in the case of building access roads, to 
go ahead and build them. If you have a politic al situation where 
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they can’t get together, I think Congress should rightfully under those 
circumstances say “You cannot hold this for a year or two, what is 
your program? What does the State want?” 

They are vacillating, and when they vacilate they want to get off 
the hook. They do not know which way to jump. Congress can say 
to build section A to B. That is exactly as they did during the war. 
But only under those circumstances would it seem to me to be desirable 
to have the Government step in. 

Mr. Rocers. You do not feel it would be desirable to let the States 
who can, to go right ahead with their building even though needed 
now 

Mr. pu Pont. Within the limits of the money. 

Mr. Rocrers. You only want to let them have—you feel that you 
must divide it within a 10-year period ? 

Mr. pu Pont. We have to divide it because we have to get the rev- 
enue through the bonds. 

Mr. Rogers. You are going to issue how many bonds a year? 

Mr. pu Pont. 21 billion dollars total. 

Mr. Rogers. Will they be issued so much each year ? 

Mr. pu Pont. They will be issued so much per 

Mr. Rocers. Will that be under your plan of $2 billion a year? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. So you are only planning to issue bonds of $2 billion 
a year? ; 

Mr. pu Ponr. Approximately. 

Mr. Rogers. So actually your interest on the last bonds will not start 
unti the last of the 10 years? 

Mr. pu Pont. That 1s right. 

Mr. Rocers. Is there any reason why they could not be issued right 
at the start to get construction going ? 

Mr. pu Pont. You were talking about saving interest. 

Mr. Rogers. No, I am just asking you the question now. 

Mr. pu Pont. There is no need for it. This will be done about as 
rapidly as you could build up your engineering and programs. 

Mr. Rogers. You are talking about holding back some States. If 
we are in such an emergency, why don’t we allow them to go ahead 
if we have this authority ? 

Mr. pu Pont. One State could not expend more than the allotted 
amount in any one year. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Then there is no need to have any program of more 
than about $2 billion a year for the next 10 years? 

Mr. pu Pont. Provided you know you are going to have it. 

Mr. Rocers. But that is all you plan for and that is all that is 
needed. 

Mr. pu Pont. But you must know, like when you started to build 
the Panama Canal, that you will not stop in the middle. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Alger? 

Mr. Avcer. Many questions are resolved if you listen enough. I 
enjoyed this. When I left the room temporarily you were talking 
about the corporate board, and when I came back you were still talk- 
ing about it, so I do not believe you covered these questions in my 
absence. 

Relative to the toll road, I observed there is a proportionate repay- 
ment to be paid back to the States for the toll roads when up to 
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standard. I have observed as a man who has used the toll roads some- 
what that it is the out-of-State that are paying for the toll road. 

The Federal Government pays the State for the toll road. Are 
they then by that payment repaid again for the toll road? Are they 
actually making money or is this differential evening up what they 
owe on their bonds? 

Mr. pu Pont. There is a 10-percent deduction in all cases, and that 
is the approximate State share of this program. That would be their 
approximate contribution. You automatically deduct 10 percent. 
Then you determine the value of the road to pay the depreciated 
value of the facility provided that it is adequate for the next 20 years. 

In other words, you would not take over the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
today as it is not adequate for the next 20 years. The New Jersey 
Turnpike is inadequate for today’s traffic. Obviously it isn’t going to 
be good for it 20 years hence. They are now in the process of build- 
ing, I think, 2 additional lanes from—I won’t say the various points, 
but they are, and they are widening the ov erpasses. That was per- 
fectly all right not to spend that extra money in the beginning be- 
cause, under their setup, as traffic increases and the earnings justify 
it, they can issue more bonds and take care of these deficiencies. 

That is an expensive way to do it but it is perfectly practical. 
That road would not qualify for those reasons. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike is about the midpoint in its bond issue. 
It wouldn’t qualify because the surface there has to be replaced. 

There is one question we have quite a little concern about. It was 
built on an old railroad line and the tunnels are only two-lane. Should 
the Federal Government take over a 4- or possibly a 6-lane facility 
with tunnels that have only 2 lanes? Maybe we would require them 
to widen those tunnels before it would be considered adequate. 

Mr. Acer. Before you move along—you are moving rather 
quickly : If it were up to standard and the Federal Government would 
pay Pennsylvania for it, would it pay only the remaining amount, 
the 50 percent? Or would it pay considerably more? 

Mr. pu Pont. It would pay the depreciated value. We have a 
pretty good formula for determining depreciated values. 

Mr. Areer. In other words, we are » deter mining that they would not 
be overpaid ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. It is just like trying to buy life insurance at a cheap 
rate. The only way you can do that is to die. We have the same sort 
of formula. 

Mr. Aucer. Like a parachute? 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Aucer. Who determines the standard ? 

Mr. pu Pont. The system of determining standards is a policy and 
practice which has been most effective. To have a Federal bureau de- 
termine standards for the 48 States would be most unwise. The 
Association of State Highway Officials which has been in existence 
since the earliest days, I think, since 1916, is still in existence. 

This fellow who looks so modest was the chairman of the organiza- 
tion for about 10 years. 

Mr. Gentry. Twelve years. 

_ Mr. pu Pont. That is an association of highway officials. Every 
State is a member, and each State has 1 vote. In other words, it is not 
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loaded by population or area. They have many committees. They 
have committees on uniform signs, they have committees on safety, on 
uniform legislation, and they have a committee on standards, 

Each year they report any recommended changes in the standards 
at their annual convention. During the year those individuals who 
are members of the standards committee develop new designs, mull 
them over and then they have a meeting in—this year it happens to 
be in Seattle—and then they decide what standards they will submit 
to the States, and the State votes on those standards. 

Those who have been in the past, and presumably will be in the 
future, the standards adopted by the Bureau. 

Mr. Aucer. When those standards are adopted, who administers 
the exercise of determining that those standards have been met by a 
particular road¢? Take the Pennsylvania Turnpike or any other? 

Mr. pv Pont. The Pennsylvania Turnpike was not built under those 
standards. 

Mr. Acer. That is a poor road. But take some other one that 
will be reimbursed. 

Mr. pu Pont. We go in there and take test borings 

Mr. Aueer. I realize that. Who is doing it? Who has the final 
say ¢ 

Mr. pv Ponr. The Bureau of Public Roads makes recommendations 
to the Corporation. 

Mr. Acer. Just as it has been doing, or the Corporation / 

Mr. pv Pont. The Bureau would make the evaluation. 

Mr. Acer. In other words, I am very interested in this: That we 
have recognized over the years that the Federal-State rel: ationship 
has been very fine in this program and we are just about to give it a 
revolutionary shot in the arm and completely change it. Tam very in- 
terested in seeing that that relationship is maint: ained, the fine balance 
we have had. We are going to change the 90 to 10, and so forth. I 
am interested in the thought as to who is the deciding factor as to 
whether these toll roads are bought. 

Mr. pvt Pont. The Corporation would have no engineering staff 
whatsoever. All of those responsibilities are in the Bureau and they 
would be evaluating with their engineers and making recommenda- 
tions to the board. 

Mr. Avcer. Let me pass on. I do not want to take too much of 
your time. On the pay-as-you-go principle I am very interested my- 
self in seeing us amortize this more quickly instead of passing it on 
to our children as we did other debts. 

What would it cost us in increased gasoline tax to pay this out in the 
~ame length of time it takes to build it? 

Mr. pu Ponr. Roughly 5 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Aucer. Is that too horrible a shock, do you think, to tell the 
public about ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. That is for you to think about, not me. 

Mr. Acer. I just wanted to see what you would say. 

Mr. Genrry. May Iaska question? Do you mean 3 cents more? 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. 

Mr. Avcer. Five cents more. Is that right ? 

Mr. pu Pont. My brain here said 5 cents would cover it. You get 
a billion dollars a year now out of 2 cents. You want two and a half 
more. That would take more. That would take four additional. 
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Mr. Aveer. Four plus the present two? 

Mr. pu Pont. Six cents. 

Mr. ALGER. Six cents total. Maybe the people of the United States 
are not so far behind us after all and might take this rather than 
.tretch this out on such a complicated setup as we have on bonds. 

Mr. pu Ponr. No. Why not do that with all the other things we 
dot Automobiles and the like? That is something for you to think 
about. 

Mr. Ancer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smrrn. On that point, Mr. du Pont, why, with the essentiality 
of this program, do you not adopt this emergency program and tie 
it in with an extended toll ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. I am afraid I did not quite understand you. 

Mr. Smirn. Put all of this Interstate System on a toll system. 

Mr. pu Ponr. There are several approaches on that. There has 
heen no actual evaluation whether you could build 40,000 miles on a 
toll basis. Let us say for the sake of argument it would have to be 
economically sound so they could pay off the bonds that are issued for 
that. purpose. Would vou consider it desirable to have a Federal 
highway authority building toll roads in the 48 States with police 
power on those roads, and buyi ing all the equipment, et cetera ? 

Mr: Smrru. I would not consider it desirable. I might consider it 
less desirable than the proposition that you have. 

Mr. pu Pont. The toll road, in my judgment, would never be free, 
hecause you would have to continue those tolls to maintain the facility. 

Mr. SmirH. You are planning to pay for this facility with this 2 
cents gas tax over the 30-year period. According to your figures and 
according to all the evidence that was presented as a part of your case, 
ibout. 99 percent of the traffic goes over this interstate system. It 
would seem that it would be very easy to pay it off, with the great 
traffic that is already on the system, and with the added traffic that 
will come when you improve it. 

Mr. pu Pont. But we have not made an attempt to evaluate the 
feasibility of having a toll authority operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Smrru. I did not specify a toll authority operated by the Fed- 
eral Government. If you had such a toll road, each State could have 
a toll authority. 

Mr. pu Pont. In my judgment, it would continue permanently as 
« toll road because of maintenance charges to subsequently maintain 
it, police it, and all. Whether that is desirable of course up to this 
time the Federal Government has not felt it was desirable to partici- 
pate or enter into any toll-road financing. 

Mr. Smrru. I realize the Federal Government has not done it before. 
Of course, the Federal Government never felt it desirable to issue 
bonds to build highways before, either. 

Mr. pu Pont. No. All the States do; and have we gotten to that 
place in the expansion of our economy, as we have apparently in in- 
dustry and every other walk of life, where credit financing is highly 
desirable to acquire a facility you.could immediately enjoy and the 
benefits therefrom would more than offset the interest rate. After 
all, it makes no difference whether it is an automobile, a washing 
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machine, a house, or life insurance, we are a Nation that operates on 
faith and credit and it has been demonstrated that the economies of 
that type system make possible those things which could not be pos- 
sible on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. Smiru. There is an advantage to have 50 cents a week to pay 
for a washing machine, otherwise I would never have an automobile 
or washing machine. There are some advantages also in the form of 
economies in paying for things by cash. 

Mr. pu Pont. I am not saying that is the only way it could be done. 
Please do not misunderstand me. This is a program that will do it. 
We are paying today and we are not going. Under the present reve- 
nues we can go and attain our objectives within this period—I do not 
say exactly 10 years, it may be 11 or some other—without changing 
the structure. 

Mr. Smiru. Let us go into the system of how the bond issuses meet 
the needs for the highways in the States. I know virtually every 
State in the twenties or the thirties went into a major bond issue to 
modernize their highways and bring fine highways within their States. 
With the exception of a few where for various reasons they could not 
increase revenues, did not all of those new bonds have to be issued 
in a great majority of the States to supplement the program before the 
life of the old bonds expired ¢ 

Mr. pv Pont. I think a majority of the States have gone into bond 
issues. There are only five States in the United States that have juris- 
diction over all highways. You have countries and other political sub- 
divisions which have issued bonds. I am sure more than half of them 
have availed themselves of credit financing for their needs. 

Mr. Smirn. The point I meant, I know my State has and I am sure 
other States have found it necessary to issue additional bonds before 
the life of the first bond issued expired. 

Mr. pu Ponr. That is frequently due to expansion in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Sorrn. There is nothing wrong with it. They had to do it to 
get the highways. These States that issued bonds had no other facili- 
ties for getting revenue. 

Mr. pu Pont. They could have raised gas taxes. 

Mr. Smiru. You mentioned political impossibilities in New Jersey. 
You admit there are such things in various States. 

Mr. pu Pont. I think that does occur. 

Mr. Suiru. For instance, in my State of Mississippi, I think we 
have either the highest or the next to the highest gas tax in the country. 
We have had various talks about converting the gas tax to other 
purposes. In Mississippi we use the gas tax to build roads and even 
for a certain rural program they use beer taxes and various other 
—- We do not divert. We divert other revenues to the program. 

f we accept the fact that there is a limit to what you can charge— 


of course we could go ahead and make the gas tax 25 cents a gallon 

Mr. pu Pont. I doubt it. 

Mr. Smirn. Theoretically we could, but I doubt if we would. The 
only additional revenue, other than from different types of tax, that is 
the only way we could get new construction. I do not want to belabor 
you too much about financing. I understand we are going to talk 
to Secretary Humphrey about it. You admit that as far as setting 
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up the States as an example as to financing this program, the Federal 
Gov ernment has an entirely different way, and they have used it for 
” te a few ways for financing anything they wanted to do, other than 
by bond issues; have they not ? 

Mr. pu Pont. They have availed themselves primarily of deficit 
financing. 

Mr. Smiru. What is the difference between bond isues and deficit 
financing? I will not go into it but it is a debt. 

Mr. pu Pont. It is a debt. 

Mr. Smirn. I buy a car and pay for it in 36 months. I still owe 
that debt even though I may be meeting my monthly budget. I still 
owe for that car. If I sold it without reference to that mortgage I 
could be put in jail for disposing of it, could I not? That is not the 
point. 

Mr. pu Pont. This is self-liquidating. It provides for the liquida- 
tion of the debt. 

Mr. Smiru. It is self-liquidating if all of these propositions work 
out. It is 

Mr. pu Pont. No,sir. They do not issue the bonds unless revenue is 
enough to take care of it. 

Mr. Smiru. Right. Foreseeable revenues. 

Mr. pu Pont. That is right. 

Mr. Smiru. They do not have the revenue on hand to take care of it? 

Mr. pu Pont. It is based on an estimate, just as the toll roads. 

Mr. Smrru. I want to go into details of how the individual program 
= work with each State. Basically as I understand it from your 

eading of the law and interpretation of it, and from other informa- 
thea each State, under this program, if the bill becomes law, in Missis- 
sippi in the first year funds will be made available to build 10 percent 
of our interstate roads, our roads under the interstate system. 

Mr. pu Ponv. The present Federal-aid program continues on your 
primary and secondary uninterrupted, and for 10 years. That ‘does 
not mean that Congress cannot increase that, or decrease it. They can 
do anything they want to. But so far as this program is concerned, 
it projects and assumes that the Congress will at least continue, and 
there is provision for that $6221, million. 

Now when you come to the interstate system you forget about the 
previous matching formula and you pay what you now pay on your 
portion of the present g grant of $175 million for the States. Mississippi 
currently is receiving $14.1 million. In order to match that $14.1 mil- 
lion you pay $13.1 million. In other words, you get a little more than 
50-50. 

Under this bill that we are considering Mississippi would get $3314 
ap more than 100 percent increase. And instead of matching the 

3 million you match $12.5 million. In other words, you are not 
be; ‘ing drained of your regular revenues, and can continue any regular 
State program together “with the existing primary and secondary, 
and your interstate money is upped manyfold. In other words the 
whole grant to Mississippi would be $133 as against $14 million. And 
it would cost you $12 million as against $13.1 million. 

Mr. Smrru. The money that we would get, the extra money Missis- 

sippi would get, would have to be used on the interstate system. 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir; but the interstate system is the primary 
system, to all intents and purposes, and you are relieved of spending 
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primary money on the interstate portion of the primary system. | 
cannot tell you precisely how much that will be. You would have a 
good deal more money to spend to improve the primary system. 

Mr. Suiru. It is granted we will have. What, in relation to the 
types of roads, improvements that will be made under this interstate 
system, that would mean an equivalent amount, presumably, available 
for the primary system, I mean extra money from the Fede1 al Govern- 
ment when you consider the primary system within the State. 

Mr. pu Ponv. I could not tell you precisely other than to state this: 
Two years ago you had $25 million in the 48 States for the interstate 
system. Now you have $175 million. Since the war, over half the 
money has been spent on the interstate system. So you are relieved of 
all that expensive highway construction, to all intents and purposes, 
as the matching ratio is 90 and 10, and in addition you have exac tly 
the same funds as you have today for the primary and secondary. But 
you are relieved of the expensive interstate jobs. 

Mr. Smiru. You are relieved in some areas of the expensive. 

Mr. pu Ponr. The Interstate System— 

Mr. Smiru. I agree with you overall. 

Mr. pu Ponr. When you are talking about 48 States you have to 
talk overall. 

Mr. Smirn. But in relation to the reduction of urban funds, of the 
regular Federal-aid system, how would that be worked out ¢ 

Mr. pu Ponv. In these figures, the figure of $14 million you now 
receive, that includes a certain amount of urban. Your urban allot- 
ment would be reduced whatever the ratio is of $100 million to $175 
million. But you more than pick it up in the interstate. In the urban 
areas on the Interstate System, you get interstate money. 

Mr. Smiru. The reduction is figured i in proportion to the 

Mr. pu Pont. Of 100 to 175 on the urban money. 

Mr. Smiru. The additional help we would get under the Interstate 
System would more than make up that difference / 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. I do not know whether it would be three- 
or five-fold, but many times. 

Mr. Sonrru. In relation to this overall, as you mentioned a minute 
ago, there is nothing in this program to prevent Congress from in- 
creasing or decreasing the regular Federal aid ? 

Mr. pu Pont. No, sir. You can double it or triple it or anything 
else, with or without financing. 

Mr. Smirnu. Let us consider some of the factors that have influ- 
enced the amount of Federal aid in the past. There have been things 
like the war and other demands upon us, to avoid deficit financing, 
which is increasing. One of the things that influenced the increase is 
the fact that we have all of this income from gasoline taxes which is 
not being used for road purposes. An effort was made last year to 
come up to something close to that, though it did not reach that. 

Mr. pu Pont. No; it approximates it. 

Mr. Sairu. For the actual Federal-aid system it is considerably 
shorter, when you toss in forest highways and things like that. 

Mr. pu Pont. It is just under a billion dollars. 

Mr. Smiru. Under this program what is it envisioned that Federal 
revenue would be above the cost of taking care of the bonds during the 
first 10 years? 
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Mr. pu Pon'r. $6221 million per annum. 
Mr. Smirn. Do you think that that figure, at the time this pro- 
gram goes into effect, that the administration and Congress, both of 
them, while trying to encourage a balanced budget and nondeficit 
financing as you term it, will be inclined to step up the rest of the 
Federal-aid program ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. I would not think so for these reasons, and this is 
purely an opinion 71 think the roadbuilding capacity of a given State 
is going to be predicated on the engineering staff, and the contractors. 
It will be the engineering staff first. I do not think your State, and 
certainly very few of them, can go much beyond this program. 

Mr. Smiru. In other words, the fact is that there might be an 
encouragement by Congress to cut back some aspects of the program 4 

Mr. pu Pont. I have never seen that, other than in war time. 

Mr. Rogers. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. On that point. 

Mr. Rogers. I want to develop this one point. You made the state 
ment that you anticipate, under this plan, that you will spend about 
+2 billion a year for the next 10 years ? 

Mr. pu Pont. It will be $214 billion. 

Mr. Rogers. I believe Senator Gore has suggested almost $2 billion. 

Mr. pu Pont. His is $1.6 billion. 

Mr. Rogers. It varies in that amount by what / 

Mr. pu Pont. $500,000 for the interstate, and the rest is a stepup. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. pu Pont. The States, the list I gave you indicates that 26 say 
they cannot match the Gore bill. There is one thing that disturbs 
me about the Gore bill and that is this: If we merely increase the 
present categories, you have no standards, there is nothing in there 
so far as control of access, and those requirements I think are abso- 
lutely essential. If you do not have them I think you might as well 
forget about an Interstate System. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Smirn. The revenue that you seek through this program to 
take care of the 10-year program, you count for a 30-year period? 

Mr. pu Pont. Those are the bonds, to be issued for that retirement 
period. 

Mr. Smirn. You plan on getting highway tax money for a 30-year 
period to retire that ¢ 

Mr.pu Ponr. That is correct. 

Mr. Smirn. Does that not mean that for that 30-year period you 
ure going to have pressure for limitation on the rest of the program ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. No. The way I think that will work out is this: At 
the end of 10 years, when this system presumably will be completed 
or substantially completed, there will have developed need for addi- 
tional feeder routes and so forth, and I believe that at that time it will 
he perfectly logical to consider increasing some form of revenue. This 
morning we were talking about devising some means of taxing trucks. 
{f we have an expanding economy and our citizens have more and 
more benefits, which of necessity are provided by State and Federal 
Government, we are going to have to pay more taxes. 

I think that would be a logical time to augment the feeder roads, 
whatever you want to call them. As I see this situation the highways 
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are the circulatory system to the body economic. Precisely the same 
as the circulatory system of a human being. At present our heart is 
getting kind of weak and it needs some fixing up. We have to get it 
in shape. It is the crux of the circulating system. 

Mr. Sairn. In other words, you need some pump priming? 

Mr. pu Pont. You have to get it in shape to work. 

Mr. Ray has to leave. This morning there was some question about 
the legality of some aera If you want to ask that question now, 
Mr. Dondero, I a e. Ido not like to interrupt but he has to leave. 

Mr. Donvero. I do not recall at the moment. 

Mr. Ray. If I may be excused, Mr. Chairman, I will depart. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you, Mr. Ray, for coming. We are going to 
try to terminate this meeting at 4:30. At least I have to terminate 
it at 4:30. 

Does anybody have any questions of Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Becker. Not Mr. Ray. I have a couple for Mr. du Pont. 

Mr. Farton. Are you finished ? 

Mr. Soiru. No. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt? If we are going to 
interrupt at 4:30, can Mr. du Pont come back tomorrow ? 

Mr. pu Ponrt. I will come back at any time. 

Mr. Fatton. General Clay will be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Becker. Some of us are entitled to a little time. 

Mr. pu Ponr. I will be back. General Clay’s statement I am sure 
will not take too long. 

Mr. Fatton. General Clay will be here tomorrow. If there is any 
time left and Mr. du Pont can come back we can continue with that 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Becker. We will not have much time tomorrow, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fartton. You will have 2 hours. The House goes in session at 
12 0’clock. I doubt that we can get permission to sit during the debate 
tomorrow because of the legislation on the floor. 

Mr. pu Pont. My time is available to you gentlemen any time, in- 
dividually or jointly. 

Mr. Fation. Let us continue for the next 10 minutes and see what 
happens. 

Go ahead, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. In other words, to continue the present program beyond 
the interstate system, you raise the possibility that it will be necessary 
to get supplemental revenue? 

Mr. pu Pont. I think it is inevitable with a growing country that 
we are going to have increased Federal taxes, ‘by the | ‘generation of 

more popul: ation. As our needs increase I think it is inevitable. This 
does not disturb me particularly any more than it would disturb me 
to buy a house and have a mortgage and if my earning capacity 
increased, as our country is, to assume further responsibility as my 
family grew. 

Mr. Smirn. The question arises in my mind that if we are to set 
up this program that has to be paid for in 20 years, if we are not 
more or less freezing the supplemental program which to a large part 
of the country is more important than this interstate program ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. No, sir. I think that is a thought to be concerned 
about but not unduly. After all, the States now are responsible for 
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and build about 80 percent of the mileage. The Federal Government 
participates in 20 percent of the mileage. On a dollars’ basis it is 
about 70/30. So you still have the States, which have in the past 
been doing 80 percent of the mileage, continuing, presumably, to 
assume their responsibilities. 

‘Aren't the States going to continue with their part of the program ? 

Mr. SmirH. They are going to continue, but the important part 
played by the Federal Gov ernment, the Federal-aid program, is to 
encourage the program to go along with the high standards which 
we all recognize. I think you accept the fact that although the 
Federal Government put up 27 percent of the overall program that 
it has been of more than 20 percent value in making a permanent 
program, and in setting standards. It has had a good influence. 

Mr. pu Ponr. I think it has had a very salutary effect. That is 
unquestionably true. 

Mr. Smiru. That to my mind is one of the major problems—and I 
do not see any adequate solution other than we hope Congress will 
provide more revenue. 

Mr. pu Ponr. Of course they can. And they could accelerate the 
retirement of the debt. That is perfectly feasible. The important 
part in my judgment, sir, is to have a program to do this job in a 
specified period. That is ‘what we need most. It is the trunk of the 
tree. It is the backbone, and it supports all the rest. And it is the 
most efficient. So it is for those reasons, and it is the most important 
part to our economy and defense, civil defense. We won’t evaluate 
our defense needs. But the other 365 days a year that we are spared 
from that emergency, that is what supports the economy. That is 
why I think it has the greater Federal interest and is by far the most 
important and should be completed under a program. 

Mr. Smrrx. It raises a question of the importance of priority in 
every part of the country. I agree that there are 38,000 miles of 
interstate system, some with high concern for the defense element of 
the country. I fail to see why one road in my State or one road in 
some State out West should have all that great influence over our 
defense system, as contrasted with another road. 

Mr. pu Pont. They happen to be, by counts, the most important. 

Mr. Smirn. That is all that I have. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Becker ? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I will defer to Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Becker. I will be very brief. 

Mr. du Pont, do I understand that in accordance with this bill—I 
know we went over this yesterday—and the setup of this Corporation, 
if this bill passes the Congress the 2-cent gasoline tax above the $622 
million or $623 million becomes earmarked / 

Mr. pu Pont. In effect that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. Becker. If and when this bill is passed the amount produced by 
the revenue from the 2-cent gasoline tax becomes earmarked for the 
payment of the bonds that will be issued under this Corporation / 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Amounting to some $25 billion ? 

Mr. pu Pont. It is less than that. It is $21 billion of bonds and the 
servicing thereof—the interest. 
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Mr. Becker. The servicing has to come on top of that. 1 am talk- 
ing about the actual construction. 

Mr. pu Pont. The actual construction would be $21 billion by bond 
issue, $4 billion of the revenue on $25 billion. 

Mr. Becker. Each year if you spent $2 billion, rather, if the $623 
million is used for the other program 

Mr. pu Ponr. To continue that program ; that is night. 

Mr. Becker. Then you would have approximately $ ‘527 million to 
start in the first year to apply against the new income for the C orpo- 
ration. If your tax produces $1 billion 100 million 4 

Mr.pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. So you start off by having a half-billion dollars income 
for the Corporation, outside of the bonds ¢ 

Mr.pu Ponr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Will you need all the money that you mentioned, up 
to $27 billion ? 

Mr. pu Pont. The first year you would have $622 million. I do not 
know how much right-of-way we would buy. We would buy that as 
fast as we had money. It is contemplated in the first year that the 
total revenues would amount to $62214 million which would go on the 
regular program, and there would be left over $527 million. The 
construction program that year, it is estimated, would be $1 billion. 

And it steps up, and the highest year is $2.9 billion, and the lowest is 
the first year. There is a table ve which shows the anticipated 
construction program. 

Mr. Becker. There is shown here in the President’s message that the 
anticipated revenue also steps up over the 30-year period from $1.1 
billion to $1.75 billion ¢ 

Mr. pv Ponr. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. So that you always have—we must assume these sug- 
gested figures—you will have a greatly expanded income during that 
30-year period. 

Mr. pu Pont. On the right-hand column it shows the balance avail- 
able at any time. 

Mr. Becker. The extreme right-hand ? 

Mr.pu Pont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. You run from 

Mr. pu Pont. From none to 

Mr. Becker. Start with $27 billion down to none, then you go up 
to $1 billion 340 million. 

Mr. pu Ponr. It will not work out that way. Your construction 
will not be exactly like that. 

Mr. Becker. Sir? 

Mr. pu Pont. It will not be exactly like that. It will vary of course. 

Mr. Becker. These will be the balances, approximately. 

Mr. pu Pont. You might elect to call some bonds if you had : an ex- 
cess balance and you could not do much construction next yeat 

Mr. Becker. You could not do much ? 

Mr. pu Pont. For example, you might get into a serious situation, 
there might be a domestic situation involving war or you might get 
into a strike tieup that would cut down your construction program and 
you would not use the money. Then you could call some bonds. That 
of course would lengthen the period. 
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Mr. Becker. It would lengthen the period of construction. 
Mr. pu Pont. Surely. 
Mr. Becxer. It would also lengthen the period of bonds when you 
started issuing bonds again ? 

Mr. pu Pon. You would not sell the bonds. 

Mr. Becker. Once you started construction again / 

Mr. pu Pont. Yes. 

Mr. Becxer. I have that cleared up. The other thing is this: In 
projecting the engineering over a period of 10 years’ time, ‘Tam me rely 
stating this as a fact, in projecting the engineering for a program such 
as this over a 10- year period of time 1 ather than the 1- or 2-year period 
as we do now under the present Highway Construction Act, would 
there not be a considerable saving of money in all your engineering and 
projecting into a 10-year period ¢ of construction over the 1 to 2 years? 

Mr. pu Pont. A very substantial saving and this is a factor we 
should not overlook. If we do it on a piecemeal basis, a given highway 
department may say: “We don’t know what we will do next year, we 
will drag our feet and not augment our staff.” If they know they have 
a 10-year program they will immediately go out and change their 
approach. In other words, they would hire women who are excellent 
draftsmen to do a great deal of the drafting which is now done by civil 
engineers. 

there are many jobs of that nature, such as figuring fills and cuts 
which could be done by any competent young man or young woman 
with a short period of training. In the war as you gentlemen 
undoubtedly know, we expanded our aircraft production tremen- 
dously. The design of aircraft is a very complicated job. Yet most of 
the drafting in the airplane factories today is done by women. That 
is the sort of thing you would do if you knew you had a 10-year 
program. If they are going to cut it off next year you would not do it 

Take the matter of inspections, or the matter of driving grade 
stakes. You could take a young man who just graduated from high 
school or college, who did not know what sort of a job he wanted, and 
in a matter of 2 or 3 months could learn to do that sort of work and 
then presumably might get interested in engineering and go back to 
college or take a correspondence course, provided you have a 10-year 
program. But if you do it in a piecemeal manner, you just would 
have the same setup. 

Mr. Becker. There is no possibility, I presume, of a projected figure 
as to what a proposition such as this, of $25 billion or $30 billion, w “ee 
the engineering and all the requisites and their costs projected over 
10-year period as against 1 or 2 years, moving along ? 

Mr. pu Ponr. No. sir. 

Mr. Becker. There would be a substantial amount of money which 
would tend to pay off some of this interest which we are going to be 
charged for the borrowing of the money 4 

Mr. pu Powt. I think it will stimulate the engineering profession, 
Which is regrettably at a low level now, and m: ake men out of these 
chaps instead of mice sitting around drafting—make engineers out of 
them and get edo done and supplement their efforts with those who 
are hot engineers but would be, shall we say, technicians or something 
of that nature. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. Ihave learned a great deal. 
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Mr. Fatton. Mr. du Pont, you have been here 2% hours. I am sure 
that you need a breathing spell. I imagine that some of the members 
who are not here would probably like to ask you a few questions. A|] 
these questions lead into other questions. 

Mr. pu Pont. That is true. 

Mr. Fauton. I think if we give them a night or so they will think 
up some more. We have General Clay scheduled to testify tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. As I understand we will be able to meet for 
only 2 hours tomorrow morning. I wonder if we could dispose of 
General Clay within an hour, if you would be available tomorrow 
morning ¢ 

Mr. pu Pont. I just don’t like your language about disposing of 
General Clay. 

Mr. Faxon. I am just reminded that we have Friday open. 

Mr. pu Pont. Unfortunately I cannot come Friday. With that ex- 
ception, I will be here tomorrow and next week or any time. I con- 
sider it a privilege to be here and work with you gentlemen. 

Mr. Fation. Let us see what happens tomorrow. 

Mr. pu Pont. I will adjust my schedule to yours. 

Mr. Fatton. The chart of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials previously referred to will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 
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2 years only. 
? Until 1960. 


Source: American Association of State Highway Officials. 
Mr. Fatton. The committee is adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 

a morning. 
(Thereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the committee was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10a.m., Wednesday, April 20, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 

CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon 
presiding. 

Mr. Fatton. Ladies and gentlemen and members of the committee, 
we are meeting here this morning on a continuation of the hearing on 
H. R. 4260. 

We have as our first witness this morning General Clay who is re- 
sponsible for the report that made this bill possible. Today our pro- 
gram will be that this committee will have to adjourn at 12 o'clock, 
und due to the importance of the legislation on the floor this afternoon 
"7 re will be no meeting of this subcommittee. 

I'd like to present to the members of the committee General Clay. 
General, I understand you don’t have a prepared statement. If you 
will make a statement, make it short or as lengthy as you wish, and if 
the members would like to ask you some questions I am sure you will 
be ready to answer them. 

Greneral Clay. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY, CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON A NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 





General CLay. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Last September the President appointed a committee to study the 
highway situation and to recommend to him—— 

Mr. Donprro. General Clay, some of the younger members up here 
don’t hear so well. 

General CLtay. I’msorry. Last September the President appointed 
a committee of five to examine into our highway situation and to rec- 
ommend to him a program for a national highway improvement. 
That is the program which he in turn sent to the Congress. 

[1 examining the highway situation we had the benefit of the survey 
undertaken by the Bureau of Public Roads under the authority of 
an act of Congress in cooperation with the State highway departments. 
We also conducted public hearings at which we invited all organiza- 
tions interested in the improvement of highways. 

As a result of these hearings and of the information that had been 
assembled and given to us by the Bureau of Public Roads, the com- 

mittee came to the conclusion that as a nation we were in a trafic jam 
ow, that our highway system had not kept pace with the growth of 
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our automobile traffic. Today, with some 58 million vehicles on the 
road, traveling perhaps 53 billion vehicular miles a year, we know 
there is traffic congestion everywhere. 

Mr. Scuerer. May I interrupt? How many miles did you say 

Mr. Cuay. Fifty-three billion vehicular-miles. I’m sorry, 550 ‘bil 
lion. 

In 1965, 10 years from now, it is estimated there will be approxi- 
mately 80 million vehicles on the road traveling over 800 billion ve- 
hicular miles. In 1975 it will be almost beyond belief. 

We were also influenced by the fact that the automobile has become 
a very vital part of our economy, that approximately 1 out of every 
7 of our workers, directly or indirectly, is supported by an automobile 
economy. It has become more than a means of transportation. It 
has become a very vital part of our family life, both for recreation, 
for the movement of children to the schools, for the movement of the 
housewife to shopping, and for the movement of the worker to work. 

Loss of lives in accidents due to inadequate highways is very real. 
Moreover, we were influenced by considerations of national defense, 
although we did not lay as much importance to national defense as 
we did to the national economy. The so-called interstate system is 
a system designated by the Defense Department as essential to na- 
tional defense for the movement of troops in the event of war, more 
important for the movement of industrial products and, with civil 
defense now a more important factor, for the dispersal of populations 
in the event of atomic attack. 

The next problem was if we were in a traffic jam, if this condition 
was not improving, what could we do about it to improve the situation. 
We believed that it was not enough to try to catch up with the traffic 
of today, that it was more economical, more sensible, to design a road 
network to meet the traffic of the years ahead. We concluded that a 
10-year program designed to meet the traffic of 20 years from now 
would be a wise expenditure of funds. 

Now, we have over 3 million miles of road in this country. Over 
700,000 miles of that road has been classified as either primary or 
secondary road to receive Federal assistance on a matching basis, and 
of that system some 40,000 miles has been designated by the Congress 
as the interstate system, connecting 90 percent of our cities of over 
50,000 in population, connecting 42 of our State capitals, and while 
only a little over 1 percent of our road network, carries approximately 
one-seventh of all traffic. 

It seemed to me from the hearings that there was general satisfac- 
tion with the rate of progress on primary and secondary roads 
throughout the country, with no great demand for an accelerated rate 
of improvement, but that the real demand was for the improvement 
of the interstate system. 

The total cost of improving all of our roads is estimated at $101 
million. 

Mr. Donvero. That is billion. 

General Ciay. $47 billion of that would be spent under normal co1 
ditions over the next 10 years, leaving approximately $54 billion of 
additional expenditure that would be required if all roads in the 
United States were brought up to desirable standards. 

The interstate system would be designed to a modern standard, as 
I have said before, to meet the traffic of 1975. Approximately 7,000 
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miles would still be 2-lane; the great bulk of it would be 4-lane or 
more: with median strips, grade crossings, right-of-way acquired to 
permit limited access or controlled access where traffic warrants now 
or in the future. To do this would cost approximately $23 billion. 
However, even that does not take care of the increasing problem of 
connecting the interstate system with the important concentrations 
of population, this being highly important to civil defense. There- 
fore, we estimated that another $4 billion would be required to connect 
this national expressway with the important centers, making a total 
cost of $27 billion. We believe that the States should contribute, and 
the cities, what they would have contributed under the old program, 
which for this purpose would beapproximately $2 billion, leaving the 
Federal cost at $25 billion. Therefore, we concluded that the logical 
development of our highway program would be to continue the pres- 
ent Federal-aid program for primary and secondary roads, aid to 
cities not on the interstate system, and to the roads on Federal Jands all 
at the present rate of approximately six-hundred-odd-million dollars 
a year. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would the General yield on that point? You have 
said that the Federal-aid secondary and urban system will he reduced 
from $175 million to $75 million. 

General Cray. The only reduction that we have made, sir, was that 
part of the old appropriation that would have been applied to the 
interstate system. 

Mr. McGrecor. Federal-aid secondary system and primary urban 
areas, you are confining that to the interstate system alone? 

General Cuay. No, sir. The present appropriation provides for 
approximately $622 million for Federal primary and secondary aid 
and aid to cities. If you subtract‘the cities that would now get their 
aid under the $4 billion, the lesser cities that would still receive aid 
under the present program would not have the same requirements, 
and therefore that ammount was reduced to $75 million. But that is, 
we believe, amply covered in that the cities that would have been 
taken care of in that appropriation are now included in the $4 billion. 

Mr. McGreecor. Then you are referring only to the secondary and 
urban sections that are on the interstate system, is that correct 

General CLay. No, sir. The urban section and the primary that 
is in the interstate system is included in the $25 billion, but we have 
recommended that the present appropriations for those roads not in- 
cluded in the interstate system be continued as at present. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, I don’t want to take the time of the committee 
but I refer you to page 14: 


The Federal Highway Act of 1954 is hereby amended by reducing the author- 

ization for projects on the Federal-aid primary system in urban areas and for 
projects on approved extensions of the Federal-aid secondary system within 
urban areas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, from $175 million to $75 
million. 
_ General CLay. Yes, sir; but the $100 million, Mr. McGregor, which 
is dropped there is included in the $25 billion. The reason for that 
reduction to $75 million is that the $100 million is included in the $25 
billion. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, it’s not very clear to me yet. I was trying 
to get at whether or not it was a part of the interstate $175 million. 
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Would you answer that question, whether it’s a part of the interstate 
$175 million ? 

General Ciay. One hundred million of it is a part of the interstate 
and is included in the interstate appropriation of $25 billion. The $75 
million was not. 

Mr. McGrecor. But it is coming from the urban and it is coming 
from the secondary. 

General Cray. That is right, sir. 

Mr. MoGrecor. That is all. Thank you. 

General Ciay. We therefore recommended to the President, to re- 
peat, the taking over of the cost of the interstate system except for 
the $2 billion which would already be paid by the States, and to com- 
plete the construction of this sy stem over a 10-year period, with a con- 
tinuation of present Federal aid to the primary and neers ary system, 
and to the lesser urban areas, and to the Federal land are 

The remaining question that had to be resolved in our ‘iahedinidida 
was how we would recommend that this program be financed. We 
found that the present gasoline tax as it will increase over the years 
ahead would in a 30-year period finance a bond issue of $25 billion, 
which would pay for the construction of the Interstate System over a 
10-year period. We gave consideration in our recommendations to 
recommending gener: al revenue bonds for this purpose. We didn’t do 
so because we believe that a liquidating project paid for from the gas 
tax, largely paid by highway users, was actually more conservative 
financing than adding to the national debt without making provision 
for liquid: ition thereof duri ing the useful life of the projec t. We gave 
great consideration to increasing the ner taxes. We decided that 
we would not recommend it for "2 reasons: (1) beeause of the States’ 
desire to have available the gasoline tax to eases their part of road 
construction, their well-known opposition to the Federal Government 
being in this tax field even now; (2) the unevenness in the gasoline 
tax charge throughout the United States and; (3) the fact that in 
those States which now have high gasoline taxes it seems like a fur- 
ther increase of a gasoline tax is throwing a somewhat heavy burden 
on the automobile users in those States. 

For that reason we believe that since the tax now coming in and as 
it increases over the years would support this bond issue, would still 
permit a continuation of present Federal expenditures for primary 
and secondary roads, that it was a logical and conservative means for 
the financing of this highway project. It was therefore our recom- 
mendation that a cor poration be established authorized to issue bonds 
by the Congress, with the Congress stating its intent to make available 
to it each year the funds available from the gasoline tax, less the appro- 
priations made for other road purposes at the present level. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you yield right there? In other words, 
you are recommending a linkage of the gasoline revenues to the road 
program. 

General CLay. We recommend the linkage, the indirect linkage, of 
the gasoline tax to the road program. We gave great consideration 
to the possibility of toll roads. We did not find that a national toll 
road system was financially self-supporting. Moreover, we were of 
the view that toll road transportation should be luxury transportation, 
and that a toll road should never be the only road available to the 
people required to use our highways. 
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On the other hand, we recognized that some 2,000 miles of toll 
road had been finished or was under construction, that some 6,000 
miles of additional toll road on the Interstate System was under con- 
sideration. We also recognized that some States had issued bonds 
to build sections of the Interst: ite System which met the standards it 
would set up for this program. We did not feel that the expenditures 
of these States should be ignored. Therefore, we recommended that 
where States had built toll roads between 1947 and 1951 they be given 
a credit of 40 percent of the cost thereof, exclusive of financing costs 
and funds contributed by the Federal Government; that from 1951 
tothe calendar year 1955 they be given 70 percent credit; and that after 
the calendar year 1955 they be given full credit; provided, however, 
that in any case where they were given such credit the funds which 
they received would have to be used for other roads within the State. 
We believed this was equitable and that in addition it would encourage 
a substantial amount of additional road improvement. 

Mr. GeorGr. General, will you yield before you go on? 

General Chay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. On the toll-road system, reimbursement applies only 
to those toll roads that are integrated into this defense system, does 
it not ¢ 

General Ciay. Yes, sir; only the designated Interstate Systems. 

Mr. Grorcr. Do you have any figures on how many toll roads in 
the United States will integrate and how many will not fit into that 
system ¢ - 

General Cray. Well, I don’t know the figure of how many would 
not fit in, Mr. George, but the actual construction authorized and 
completed when we started this report was 2,100 miles. Now, at that 
time there was almost 6,000 miles under consideration, with the bond 
issues either being discussed or up before State legislatures, and there- 
fore possibilities. How much of that 6,000 will actually turn out is 
difficult to say at this moment, but the actual figure now is roughly a 
little over 2,100 miles of toll road on the Interstate System which has 
either been aie ted or is under construction. 

Mr. Grorer. I didn’t think you wanted to leave the impression they 
were going to be reimbursed for all toll roads on the formula that has 
been set up. 

General Ciay. No, sir; just those toll roads that are in the Inter- 
state System and which conform to the standards established for 
that sy stem, 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you. 

Mr. McGreeor. General, will you yield right there? Y ou say con- 
form to the standards. Does that mean whether or not it’s built by 
private enterprise or a State highway department ? 

General Cray. As a matter of fact, Mr. McGregor, we made no 
distinction other than to say if the State received reimbursement it 
had to be responsible thereafter for two things: (1) the maintenance: 
and (2) the policing and care of the road, and if it got any money 
it could not use that money to pay off the private builders; it had to 
use the money which it got for other roads. So in effect that nullifies 
any possibility of a privately financed toll road receiving money unless 
it’s taken over under State control. 

Mr. McGregor. You know what I am interested in, but I want it 
forthe record. The State of Ohio hasa toll road. The State highway 
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department has no jurisdiction over that toll road. It is constructed 
and for a time will come under the complete jurisdiction of a State 
toll road commission. I am advised that even our highway patrolmen 
have no jurisdiction. In my humble opinion it’s a private utility. 
If it was on the Interstate System as redefined or reclassified, would 
your bill give that toll road commission $300 million and allow them 
to pay the bondholders out of Federal funds? 

General Ciay. No, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you, very much. 

General Cuay. Finally I would like to just say this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuerer. General, may I interrupt? 

General Cuay. Surely. 

Mr. Scuerer. If the provisions of the Clay report were enacted into 
law, don’t you think that the building of further toll roads would be 
discouraged ? 

General Cray. If the bill were enacted into law there would be less 
toll roads built; yes, sir. I believe that the toll roads now under 
consideration—and many for which bonds have been authorized, and 
in some cases arrangements made for the sale of the bonds—would 
have been stopped if we had not made some provision to consider 
returning to the States the money which they spent. 

Mr. Scurrer. Well, if the Interstate System is to be improved to the 
degree all of us w ould like to see it, as recommended in your report, 
there would be less need then, or demand certainly, for toll roads, 
would there not? . 

General Cray. There is no question in my own mind but that the 
toll-road construction with the passage of this bill would be less. 

Mr. Scuerer. And most of the programs that are now in the hopper 
would die, would they not ? 

General Cray. That I doubt, sir. I think most of the programs 
that have gone to the State of bond authorizations would probably 
go ahead, the State being willing to take the money which that has 
cost to use on other roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is only a small percentage of the total mileage 
now under consideration for future toll roads. 

General Cray. Very small. Perhaps 1,000 or 2,000 miles out 
of 40,000. 

Mr. Georce. Mr. Chairman, just on that one point. General, 
taking a case in point, the New York State Throughway. It cost 
them about $600 million. 

General Cay. Yes. 

Mr. Grorcr. If that were integrated in the interstate system and 
the State were reimbursed money for that toll road, and it became 
a part of the interstate system, the State could only use the money 
to build new highways? 

General Ciay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. How would they pay that $600 million for that toll 
road; in other words, the balance that would have to be paid ¢ 

General Cay. It would stay as a toll road and continue as a toll 
road until it had paid itself off. 

Mr. George. I see. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, I have a short question. A claim 
has been made that if this bill is enacted, the State matching program 
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now in effect would be destroyed. Do you want to comment on that? 

General Cray. It would not be destroyed, sir, because in the first 
place the States would not get the money from the interstate system 
until they had matched the other Federal grants. Therefore it would 
provide a further incentive for the States to match the other Federal 
crants, Which some States have not done. 

Mr. Scupper. Under this plan, General, you do put a ceiling on 
the amount of money that would be returned to the States in matching 
money; is that correct ? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. We deliberately did that because we 
wanted to limit the liability of the United States. 

Mr. Donpero. Just one brief question and I am through. It is 
also claimed that, if we take over the 40,000 miles in the interstate 
system, the States then would lose all control over those 40,000 miles 
of road, and it would become the sole responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Do you understand it that way? 

General Cuay. No, sir. The division of responsibility between the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the States on the interstate system would 
be just exactly as it now is. 

Mr. McGrecor. It states someplace in your recommendation that 
you have complete jurisdiction over limited-access roads and who will 
establish gasoline stations and motels. 

General Ciay. No, sir; we do have a provision in the bill which 
authorizes the Federal Government to step in and exercise the 
right of condemnation where the State laws do not provide 
that power to the State. That has been put in very largely at the 
request of representatives of the State highway associations of those 
States which do not have that authority, and in many cases in States 
without that authority it might stop the construcion of roads for a 
long period of time. We make no provision whatsoever for deter- 
mining how the question of utilization of right-of-way will be handled, 
except this: We do reserve to the Bureau of Public Roads the right 
and agreement with States to say where limited access will be applied 
now as compared to later as traffic increases. We see no reason, Mr. 
McGregor, in some of the Western States, to apply limited or con- 
trolled access at this time. On the other hand, where the traffic does 
warrant it, we do know a limited or controlled access road cuts your 
death and accident rate to one-fourth or one-half and almost doubles 
the vehicular capacity of the road. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, just to clear the record. Then you say 
that Senator Byrd’s statement relative to the Federal Government 
getting into land purchasing and land rental business, and so forth, 
relative to motels and hamburger stands, is in error ? 

General Cray. It is, sir. The rights-of-way would be acquired by 
the States and belong to the States just as they do in the primary and 
secondary roads today. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you find anything in existing Public Law 350 
that has a definition of your right-of-way acquisition which you set 
forth in your recommendation on page 23 ? 

General Cray. I don’t know that I quite understand the question. 

Mr. McGreeor. Is there anything in the existing law which gives 
you authority for the right-of-way acquisition and adjoining lands 
and access roads and limited access roads that you have in this bill? 
Is there anything in the existing law like that ? 
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General Cay. Only in those cases where the Federal Government is 
actually doing the job themselves. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you are making a change in the existing law / 

General Ciay. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Isn’t that also true in the answer you gave to my 
distinguished gentlemen friend from Michigan; you said you were 
not changing the formula of distribution to the State. 

General Cray. No, sir. I said we were not changing the distribu- 
tion of responsibility between the State and the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Obviously in the interstate system there is a change in the 
distribution formula because this money would be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the needs in each State as related to the total interstate 
system needs. 

Mr. McGreeor. And doing entirely away with the formula now 
established by Public Law 350? 

General Ciay. For this portion, although that formula, of course, 
would still apply to the funds made available to the Congress. 

Mr. MoGreror. Getting down to specific, you are making a differ- 
ence in the allotment of the money. 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. To the urban and to the secondary and to the entire 
formulas established by Public Law 350, isn’t that correct ? 

General CLay. No, sir. The allotment formula that now applies 
to the primary, secondary, and lesser urban roads would remain un- 
changed in as far as our recommendations are concerned. The addi- 
tional funds appropriated for the interstate system would be distribu- 
ted on a different basis. They would be distributed on a need basis, 
but the remaining funds which would be appropriated by the Congress 
would be, as the Congress directed, allotted on the present distribution 
formula. 

Mr. McGrecor. I can’t understand how you can take $100 million 
from the urban and secondary and still not change the allotment. 

General Cuay. Because that $100 million is allotted to those roads, 
and urban areas in your $25 billion to wheih it would go otherwise, sir. 
It’s just a transfer of money from one category to another. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you are putting in it the interstate system. 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And before it wasn’t. 

General Cuiay. Yes, sir; it was. 

Mr. McGrecor. The secondary and urban ! 

General Ciay. It was on the interstate. But we added to this sys- 
tem the $4 billion to help the cities in connecting them with the inter- 
state. That did the work that was contemplated in the old bill. 

Mr. McGreeor. General, I don’t agree with you—in my opinion you 
are definitely changing the formula of distribution from what it now 


Is 


Mr. Dempsry. General, there has been some discussion about the 
lesser amount that might go to primary and secondary roads. Now, 
the moneys expended on the interstate system that were primary 
roads—and that’s what they all were—that additional money could 
be used on the secondary and primary remaining, isn’t that right? 

General CLay. Yes,sir. The States that were contemplating larger 
expenditures on their interstate system. would be able to use that 
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money on primary and secondary roads and it would help them in 
improving their primary and secondary roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. But we are not, as I understand it, reduci ing in any 
way the allocation to the primary system. 

General Ciay. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. I understand we are taking 40,000 miles out of it. 

General Ciay. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. And to that extent there is additional money. 

General Ciay. That is correct. I would also like to say this: Our 
actual estimate of gasoline revenue, as projected over 30 years, is on 
a very conservative basis, actually about 1 percent a year less than 
the Treasury Department used in making its calculations, which 
would indicate that the money that will come in from this gasoline 
tax over the years ahead would not only finance this program but 
might even permit further expenditures on primary and secondary 
roads within the limits of the funds derived from the gas tax. 

Mr. Fation. I would like to clear something in my mind. You 
have taken $100 million out of the urban fund on the regular Federal- 
aid highway program and you put that $100 million in the interstate 
fund. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. Now, haven’t you also increased it from a billion dol- 
lars in 10 years to $4 billion in 10 years / 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faxon... Mr. Jones ? 

Mr. Jones. General Clay, the report of your committee assumes that 
the Federal Government will now obligate itself for the construction 
of the interstate system ; isn’t that correct ? 

General Cray. Almost entirely; yes, sir. There still is a $2 billion 
requirement from the States and local units of government. 

Mr. Jones. Now, was the conclusion based upon the assumption that 
it was a Federal responsibility to relieve that traffic jam, or was it a 
sense of responsibility that arrived out of collection of the 2-cent 
gasoline tax ¢ 

General Cray. Actually ye reached a conclusion that the Federal 
Government should undertake the completion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem before we had the calculations from the gasoline tax, and on three 
major reasons: One, there is no question but that it is the major net- 
work contributing to interstate commerce, and interstate commerce 
has always been considered a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment; two, it is stated by the Defense Department to be essential to 
our national defense transportation network ; three, we do believe it is 
vitally important to the civil-defense program. For these three rea- 
sons we had reached the conclusion, before we knew what the revenue 
was, that the Federal Government should undertake the responsibility 
of completing the Interstate System, and unless it did so it would not 
be completed in a reasonable period of time or to any national 
standards. 

Mr. Jones. And that is a departure from the historical policy of the 
Federal Government to assume responsibility for the construction of 
roads without cooperative effort on behalf of the States and local 
~— rmments; isn’t that correct, sir ? 

General Cray. I think if you took that specific case from the rest, 
yes, sir. On the other hand, if you take the total work that will be 
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done under all of these programs over the next 10 years, the Federal 
Government would be contributing 30 percent and the States would be 
contributing 70 percent, so that local governments would still be spend- 
ing more for road networks. 

Mr. Jones. That is only an assumption that there will be expended 
within the period of time of the construction of the interstate system 
$101 billion of roads; isn’t that true? 

General Cray. Yes, sir, and perhaps that is too strong an assump- 
tion. But in any case we do know that the States will expend at lest 
$40 to $45 billion over that period, so that your total program, while 
it may not reach $101 biHion, will certainly be in the neighborhood 
of $70 billion or $75 billion, with the States still providing more than 
half of the money. 

Mr. Jones. And the other categories of roads not provided for in 
this bill will receive an average of approximately $622 millions based 
upon the assumption that the 2-cent gasoline tax will give us the total 
amount of money necessary for a constant appropriation of $622 
millions. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Now, you said earlier in your testimony that the chief 
objective of this bill is to eliminate the traffic jams that exist in this 
country. Do you calculate that in the coming years there will be an 
acceleration of travel on the primary system ? 

General Cuay. I think there will be a substantial acceleration of 
travel on all systems, but acceleration of travel in the Interstate System 
has consistently gone forward in carrying more traffic than the other 
parts of the system. 

Mr. Jones. Well, it has been almost parallel percentagewise, the 
increase of traflic volume, has it not? 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So if we expect the primary system to have a greater 
burden of traffic on it, we would also have to accelerate the construc- 
tion program of both the urban and primary systems to keep up with 
the phenominal growth of the interstates systems, would we not? 

General Cuay. "Ez ventually, yes, sir. Actually, as you know, this 
last fiscal year has been the first year in which we have had these very 
large sums for the improvement of the primary and secondary ro: ids, 
the largest appropriations that have ever been made available for 
it, and I am certainly of the opinion it’s going to take the States several 
years to really catch up with that present program without being 
able to increase what they would have to make available to match 
it. I am also of the opinion—bee ause we were deliberately con- 
servative—that the gasoline tax is going to provide a great deal more 

income than we have estimated over the years ahead. 

Mr. Jones. Provided, of course, the economic pattern continues as 
it is at the present time. 

General Cray. I am basing this on the view that in 1965 we are 
going to have a gross national product that has reached some $500 
taillion and a population of perhaps 185 million people. 

Mr. Fation. General, isn’t it true that the money that the States 
will save by the 90- or 95-percent matching program on the Interstate 
System can be used on the other systems in the State? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fatton. Thereby making available more funds for more roads. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And that saving will amount, General Clay, to what 
percentage of the total amount made available for our matching 
formula at the present time? We are only appropriating $175 million 
on the Interstate System. 

General Cray. I think on the Interstate System it is all being 
matched, 

Mr. Jones. That is right. So that $175 million, if you relieve it 
you have to deduct the debt from the total amount made available 
under the 1954 act from $875 to six-hundred-and-some-million dol- 
lars, with an anticipated interest rate of approximately $150 million 
annually. 

General CLay. Yes. 

Mr. Jonres. So that conclusion comes about due to the fact that 
you estimate income on the gasoline tax to be reconciled to those 
figures of $21 billion for the corporation; in addition the fixed-con- 
struction program is $622 million for all other systems in existence. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And even though there will be an increase on the pri- 
mary system, on the urban and secondary, those categories of roads as 
far as dollars improvement are concerned will remain fixed and con- 
stant for the 10-year period of this construction. 

General Ciay. That is right, sir, unless the Congress provides funds 
from other sources. 

Mr. Jonges. Now, General, if there is a traffic jam on all categories 
of road, and we are to make improvements that would be parallel to 
the accelerated construction of our Interstate System, couldn’t we 
logically conclude that it would be wise to take all the gasoline tax 
and excise tax which would amount to some $2 billion and have that 
available as a Federal responsibility, without requiring the match- 
ing of States to improve those systems ? 

General Cray. Well, I think the one question we had in mind was 
the extent to which this major assumption of responsibility by the Fed- 
eral Government should go. It was our view that the Interstate Sys- 
tem had a far greater right to Federal support than the remaining 
system because of its importance to interstate commerce and ni ational 
defense. 

Mr. Jones. Was that based on an analysis of the use of roads in 
other defense areas as well as those served by the Interstate System ? 

General Cray. It was based on the study originally made by the 
Defense Department err its elected these 40,000 miles as a national- 
defense necessity. 

Mr. Jones. When was that designation made? 

General Cray. 1947, I believe. 1944, sir, was when Congress au- 
thorized it to be done, and the designation was made in 1947. 

Mr. Jones. Has there been any change i in those interstate designa- 
tions since that time? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir; but let me put it this way: They have, 
over the period since 1944, gradually designated the routes. At the 
present moment there are still about 2,000 miles that have not been 
designated, and 38,000 miles that have been designated. 

Mr. Jones. And these future designations, as T understand it, will 
be made as access roads in the Interstate System ; is that correct ? 

63235—55——_10 
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General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And there will be no addition to the Interstate System 
that will be from terminal to terminal? I mean by that from one de- 
fense plant to another. 

General Ciay. Well, as long as it’s done within the 40,000 miles that 
could be done. I don’t think that is visualized. I think your present 
38,000 miles, with your extensions you put in to tie in these cities, will 
pretty well use up the 40,000 miles. 

Mr. Jones. Has the Civil Defense called to the attention of the De- 
partment of Defense the extraordinary needs that have arisen and the 
large growing communities that are not presently on the Interstate 
System ¢ 

General Cray. I can’t answer that. I don’t know. The Civil De- 
fense Administration did point out to us the necessity of tying in the 
Interstate System with the concentrated areas of population. 

Mr. Jones. Are you familiar with the designation of the Civil De- 
fense Administration to the various roads that are now to be used for 
the exit of people from these large communities that are not now on 
the Interstate System ? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And they are playing a part in the defense transporta- 
tion system as well as the Inter state System ? 

General Cray. Yes, sir; but they are also eligible to receive assist- 
ance under the $75 million that would continue to be provided by 
Congress in the support of those cities not on the Interstate System, 

Mr. Jonxs. Did the Civil Defense Administration testify before 
your subcommittee as to the urgent need of highways in any particular 
location of this country / 

General Ciay. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. That were not now on the Interstate System ? 

General Cray. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Would you have objection to the adding of all the tax- 
able income from gasoline and excise tax to be used either on the 
primary, the interstate, or the urban system in addition to the amounts 
made available under the provisions of this bill? 

General Ciay. I'd have to give you two answers for that, sir. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Tre sasury Department, with whom 
we worked very closely on this bill, was very desirous of limiting the 
income dedicated to this purpose to the gasoline tax, considering the 
excise tax as such a part of the general excise-tax program. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think the road need at the present time would be 
sufficient justification for the increase of gasoline or excise tax in order 
to eliminate these traffic jams that exist on the interstate and primary 
system ? 

General Cay. Yes, sir. I would prefer to see it done with a bond 
issue because I think the automobile user today is paying his fair 
share of taxes for the support of highways. I would therefore pre- 
fer to see it done within the present tax, but I would certainly rather 
have the highway program with an increased gas tax than no high- 
way program at all. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. Now, would you advocate that we 
assume a Federal responsibility to the primary system and raise the 
gasoline tax in order to carry out the same program on the primary 
system as proposed on the interstate system? 
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General CLay. I would be a little bit afraid it would be self-defeat- 
ing in that the raising of the tax would perhaps make it impossible for 
the States who are proceeding with the raising of tax to raise the 
funds with which to match such program. It might be self-defeating. 

Mr. Jones. Now, General, there is just one other line of questioning 
I want to pursue. That is the equity in relation to the bill with respect 
. the assumption of the Federal responsibility to those roads that 
have been constructed by the State on a matching basis on the Inter- 
state System, and the proportion of credit that ‘the State would re- 
ceive on those roads that are already constructed. Will you discuss 
that, please. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. I said we believe where States had used 
their bonding powers or through toll roads had built sections of the 
Interstate System according to the standards established for this sys- 
tem, in all equity if the Government took over the major respon- 
sibility for the completion of this system they should get some credit 
for the money they had spent. In the case of toll roads, we felt it 
wise to limit the amount. 

Mr. Jones. How would you go about fixing some equity formula to 
reimburse the States / 

General Ciay. On the toll roads we simply took the cost of the roads, 
exclusive of financing costs, as a maximum figure, and based on that 
maximum figure the depreciated value which would be the maximum 
te be paid under any circumstances. But to further limit it we arbi- 
trarily recommended a ceiling of 40 percent for those roads built dur- 
ing the period 1947-51, and 70 percent for those built between 1951 
and 1955. 

Mr. Jones. Now, all the roads that have been built on the matching 
formula of the Interstate System would qualify as being in proper 
condition to receive equity payments. 

General CLay. Many of those roads that were financed by bond is- 
sues or by toll roads; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Not toll roads. I am talking about those roads con- 
structed on the Interstate System under the former laws and the 
present laws. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So all of those will meet the conditional requirements 
that would be expec mm 

General Clay. Yes, 

Mr. Jones. So we aan that those roads will either qualify for 40 
or for 70 percent. 

General Ciay. That is right, if they meet the standards. There 
were very few built in that period that actually meet the standards. 

Mr. Jones. How much do you estimate it would take to reimburse 
the States for that ? 

General Cray. It’s very difficult without a more complete survey 
than we have to say, sir, but my general opinion is that of the 40,000 
miles of the Interstate Sysctem about 2,000 miles have been built to 
standards, so your limit would be the cost of those 2,000 miles. That’s 
about all. 

Mr. Jones. According to the year in which they were constructed. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Jones. And the toll roads would be examined to see what con- 
dition they were in and whether or not they could qualify for reim- 
bursement. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. To the various States or whatever the corporate entity 
that operates within the States. . 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You said earlier you were of the opinion that if this 
bill were passed there would be the disposition on the part of the State 
governments not to construct toll roads, and I assume that by the 
construction of the Interstate System it would relieve most of the con- 
gestion; therefore there would be no further need for toll roads. 
Now, wouldn’t you think that the increase of traffic on the primary 
systems throughout the country is going to be so great and the fixed 
amounts that would be paid by the Federal Government on a match- 
ing basis will be such that it will increase the demand for toll roads? 

General Cuiay. If I made the statement that I felt there would be 
a decrease in toll roads, I should have confined it to a decrease in toll 
roads on the Interstate System. I think definitely there will be a de- 
crease in toll roads on the Interstate System. 

Mr. JonEs. Because the Federal Government is going to construct 
them. 

General Cuiay. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore, under the existing law or the law proposed 
here there could not be any toll roads. 

General Cray. Well, there could in theory. A State could decide 
to use a toll road on the Interstate System to get its money to build its 
primary road you are talking about without charging tolls on it. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I understand that, after you have redeemed it. 

General Ciay. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. After you redeemed it and paid what it might be worth. 

General CLay. In addition to that, as you know, the Congress wrote 
into its last legislation a provision which has enabled many States to 
accelerate their program through bond issues by stating that the 
money made available by the Federal Government to a particular 
road could be used in the retirement and servicing of the bond issue 
for that road. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. By the same token the increase in the 1954 act 
encouraged bond issues in a great number of States to be in a 
position 

General Ciay. That is right, encouraged those bond issues by mak- 
ing the Federal money available to help service the bonds that were 
so issued. 

Mr. Jones. Do you expect it would be necessary for the States to 
reexamine their fiscal ve and increase their bonding indebtedness 
to participate in the $2 billion that would be required from the States 
to match the funds under this provision ? 

General Cuay. In some States it will probably require either fur- 
ther bonding or tax revenue to be able to do it. 

Mr. Fatton. We have 50 minutes, and I think maybe we can change 
the procedure. Instead of jumping around, we can take the commit- 
tee in order and hope any member who has questions of General Clay 
can complete them by 12 o’clock. I will call on Mr. Dondero. 
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Mr. Donpero. General, I have only one question in mind. There 
has been criticism directed to this program in view of the fact that 
after 10 years there will be apparently no work done on the interstate 
system for the following 20 years which would, of course, be the life 
of the bonds. Have you any comment that you want to make in 
regard to that? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. I think that is like saying the United 
States is going to stand still. Ten years from now let us hope we are 
not making the great expenditures for defense that we are making at 
the present time. Let us also remember 10 years from now we will 
have added $150 billion a year to our gross national economy, that 
even with substantial reduction in taxes our national revenue will 
be far greater than itisnow. To say that because you are committing 
these funds to this purpose now that there won’t be a greater avail- 
ability of funds from the Federal Government to spend on roads 10 
vears from now is to my mind having very little faith in the growth 
and economy and population of the United States. 

Mr. Donprero. Would you mind telling this committee how long 
your committee worked on this program ? 

General Cray. We worked on this report for approximately 4 
months. 

Mr. DonpEeRo. How many men on the committee ? 

General Cray. Five of us. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, you spoke about financing. Having in 
mind just what you said, in the State of New Mexico the legislature 
convened in January. They provided for no additional gasoline tax 
but authorized a bond of $20 million to be added to the expenditure 
for the highway program. I think many of the States are doing the 
same thing. 

General Cray. It is a capital expenditure, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have no questions. 

Mr. Farion. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. General Clay, in relation to this discussion that you 
had with Mr. Dondero and Mr. McGregor a few minutes ago about the 
allegation that this program would bring new power to the Federal 
Government, even though it’s perhaps not as strong as setting up a 
dictatorship or control of 38,000 miles of road, wouldn’t it add con- 
siderable new power to the Federal Government over this 38,000 miles 
of road? 

General Ciay. No, sir. I don’t think that it does in any way other 
than the additional power that comes to the Federal Government from 
its ability to grant or allocate funds. The provision with respect to 
the Federal Government taking over the acquisition of right of way 
is only exercised at the request of the States. There is no inherent 
authority given to the Federal Government to do anything that it is 
not doing now with respect to the road system. 

Mr. Smirx. Well, what about the power this highway authority 
would have to arbitrate disputes between the States? Isn’t that a 
new power? 

General Cray. Actually, that is not a new power because at the 
present moment it’s a power that resides in the Bureau of Public 
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Roads. The governors of the States, several of them at least, asked 
if it were not possible, if they really reached a deadlock on a loca- 
tion or something, to appeal to another agency with respect to the 
Interstate System. So it’s not a new power. It’s a power that re- 
sides with the Federal Government today. 

Mr. Smiru. It’s a power in a sense, but with further Federal au- 
thority. The Bureau of Public Roads is going to be responsive to 
this five-man board. 

General Cay. My guess would be that the board would be more re- 
sponsive to the Bureau of Public Roads because it would depend upon 
the Bureau of Public Roads entirely for its engineering advice and 
technical advice. I would like to say this, sir: I don’t worry about 
that provision at all, but the reason we put it in was that the governors 
felt that an appeal agency was helpful to the States rather than 
harmful. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, I think you mentioned a basic ex xample of Fed- 
eral power in this. For 38,000 to 40,000 miles of road, 98 percent of 
the money has got to come from the Federal Government instead of 
60 percent. There is obviously more Federal power control there, 
isn’t there? 

General CLay. Except that the Congress reserves the right to estab- 
lish this 40,000-mile system and give to the Bureau of Public Roads 
the full right to designate its location even though the money came 
in large part from the States. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, and all this money heretofore to take care of any 
part of the Federal aspect of matching on this program has come 
through annual appropriations and by annual authorizations of Con- 
gress, “whereas under this program we would just hand it to your 
committee, wouldn’t we? 

General Ciay. Except that they can’t allot it except on a needs 
basis, within a total mileage already having been determined. 

Mr. Smiru. We concede the fact. 

General Ciay. They can’t make any changes. But as far as the 
bill is concerned, there is no evidence in that bill that it would in- 
crease the power of the Federal Government. Of course, philosophi- 
cally, I can’t say any time you gave a great allocating power to the 
Federal Government it doesn’t increase its power. Obviously it does 
during the time you have that money. 

Mr. Smiru. Wouldn't this be perhaps the greatest allocating power 
in the way of Federai money that has ever been given by a Congress 
to any—— 

General Cay. Yes, sir; to meet the greatest domestic problem the 
Government has ever faced. 

Mr. Sairn. It would be the most far-reaching example of such 
action by the Congress in handing over to an executive branch or 
an instrument or arm of the executive branch fiscal control. 

General CLay. Other than in war times. 

Mr. Smiru. Oh, there are certain 

General Ciay. Other than in wartime it would certainly be the 
largest amount of money that the Congress had ever made available 
to an executive agency; yes, ‘sir. 

Mr. Surru. The | greatest delegation of power in the history of the 
country. 
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General Cray. Well, I think I would probably agree with that; 
ves, sir. 

I don’t believe you can have a 10-year program of such magnitude 
without its involving a great delegation of power and responsibility. 

Mr. Smirx. To go further, in regard to this program, one of the 
creat reasons given for the necessity of the highway program of this 
type is to improve the safety situ: ation—highway safety. I am sure 
that your committee gave some thought to that and the reports as to 
it with regard to the desir: ibility of the plans ¢ 

Ge neral Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SmiruH. Did you go into the other factors in regard to highway 
safety ¢ Since your action is a great action and you propose to put 
into effect the most far-reaching undertaking of highways and motor- 
ing in this country that has ever been undertaken, did you consider 
the possibility of other safety factors in regard to the design of 
automobiles and things like that ? 

General CLay. No. : sir; we limited ourself to the design of the high- 
way itself for maximum safety. 

Mr. Smirx. But did you consider it in your thinking in terms of- 
this is primarily something I know for the Bureau of Public Roads, 
but since it is basically tied in with your program and this lasting 
effect of the road system—the automobile design and the power in 
automobiles and whatever it is that makes it go so fast having far 
outstripped the demand for new highways ¢ 

These new highways under this Interstate System we are going 
to have, we are going to spend so much of the Government’s money 
for so long, are they going to meet the demands of a 200-mile-an-hour 
automobile 10 years from now ¢ 

General Ciay. No, sir; we made no attempt to design a highway 
system for other than reasonable speed and reasonable speed visualizes 
a’ maximum operating speed of 60 miles an hour. 

Mr. Smrry. Well, don’t you think that is one of the factors we onght 
to think about as long ¢ as we are trying to work out an overall road 
program, that we are going to each vear modify the highway and 
make it out of date with a new set of automobiles, that something 
ought to be thought about in that line? 

General Ciay. Well, I think as far as the highway itself is con- 
cerned, we have got to depend upon maximum speed limits being 
enforced by adequate traffic control and adequate policing and design 
our highways to those standards. 

As far as the automobile people’s designing passenger cars, I think 
the number of cars sold this year when they made their maximum 
advance in horsepower and speed and what not is an indication that 
they are only meeting the demands of so many millions of Americans, 
and as long as the many millions of American people want high- 
powered automobiles with greater acceleration and greater ability. to 
speed the automobile, people are going to make them; nobody is going 
to stop them. It is the American people that determine the auto- 
mobile that is made, not the automobile companies, in mv opinion. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, I don’t question you in that regard, but by the 
same token you are not going to leave the speed limits on the highways 
up to the average motorist to decide what the limits are going to be. 
You have to set some regulations just like you plan to set access. 
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If you left it up to the American people on the individual basis, well, 
they would all want access to these roads. 

General Ciay. That is right, sir. But our standards are designed 
on what we call a reasonable speed basis, and that contemplates a 
maximum of aproximately 60 miles an hour. 

Mr. SmitH. Well, don’t you agree that that reasonable speed basis 
that we have in the past history is likely to be outdated ? 

General Cray. I don’t think that the maximum speed should be 
changed at any time. I do believe this: With adequate roads, a maxi- 
mum allowable speed of 60 miles an hour will move your total traflic 
twice as fast as a 60-mile-an-hour speed limit does now because the 
areas in which you can utilize those speeds will be greatly increased. 

Mr. Smirx. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask just one question, General, on 
the basis of your statement—and I think I understood you correctly— 
that in all probability this Commission would listen to the Bureau of 
Public Roads relative to planning, and so forth. Is that correct / 

General Cray. It would have no staff other than the Bureau of 
Public Roads for that purpose. 

Mr. McGrecor. Such being the case, why not establish the jurisdic- 
tion of this Commission you are attempting to establish only for 
financing and outside of financing the decision goes back to the Bureau 
of Public Roads? 

General Cray. I would have no objection to that at all, sir. As I 
said, the only reason we put it in was because it was requested by 
several of the governors. 

Mr. McGrecor. The governors also requested turning the 2 cents 
back to the States. 

I yield to the gentlemen from New Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, with reference to speed, the Bureau of 
Public Roads has nothing to do with the speed permitted by the 
respective States ? 

General Cray. No, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is the duty of the State and the responsibility of 
the State. 

General Ciay. But the standards of design do contemplate a con- 
tinuation of State limitations on speed. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Mack? 

Mr. Mack. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have one question, and that is this: Due to the 
fact that most of the criticism against the plan is directed on the 
financing, I wonder if you could explain more fully what your objec- 
tion is to having this program financed by annual appropriations?! 

General Ciay. Well, there are only two reasons, sir. One is that 
we are in a period of deficit financing. It seems to me that financing 
of it by annual appropriations which increase the deficit is still in- 
curring the interest rate without definitely fixing a 10-year program 
which would enable the most economical building of this program. 

I think that the essential to a sound highway program is that we 
take the Interstate System and fix now the number of years in which 
it will be completed and take measures to make the money available 
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during those years so that the States can get ready so that they can 
build up their engineering staffs, so that they can provide the requi- 
site engineering plans, and so that the construction industry will know 
that it can get equipment. In so doing, it will not only build this 
program more efficiently but, in my opinion, more economically. I 
think that a definite program over a period of years will result in an 
economical program. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You feel that the increased cost of financing will 
be more than made up by the savings in the construction ? 

General Cray. As oes as it is deficit financing or as long as we 
are adding to the national debt by supporting it, we are paying that 
interest rate either way, sir. 

If at any time the funds available are such that we are not resort- 
ing to deficit financing, the funds could be returned faster, more money 
could be made available for construction and less bonds issued. There 
is great flexibility in this program, but the essential in my mind is 
being sure you have enough money when you start so that you can 
plan intelligently on the ten-year period. 

.Mr. Cramer. General, that is one question that has been of interest 
to me. I don’t know whether you fully understand. It has been 
estimated before this committee that the cost of financing this program 
on a bond basis as compared to a pay-as-you-go basis, admitting it 
is on a deficit finance basis—there has been about a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars estimated before this committee, a difference of about a 
quarter of 1 percent. 

General Ciay. That is right. 

Mr. Cramer. The question, I think, was related to that additional 
cost. Would you say that the saving that has resulted from planning 
over a 10-year period would amount to or be approximately equal to 
the 114 billion extra cost, comparing pay-as-you-go to a bond plan? 

General Cay. That is a very difficult thing to answer, Mr. Cramer. 
In the first place, if you increase the national budget or if you add it 
to the general revenue bonds, you are probably going to increase the 
rate the Government pays there. Issuing this separately will not 
affect the rate which the Government is paying for its general revenue 
bonds, 

Mr. Cramer. Well, if you assume it is going to cost a billion dollars 
extra, say—would you say there would be about a billion dollars in 
savings on the $25 billion program or what would amount to 4 percent 
of the total cost as a result of having the 10-year program ? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. General, the entire program, as I understand, will cost 
about $101 billion; $54 billion will be expended in the same manner 
that we are expending money today for highway construction. We 
appropriate money which is matched by the various States. Is there 
any other way of developing the primary and secondary highway 
construction in various States other than the way we are presently 
doing it? 

General Cray. I don’t believe there is, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Now about the $47 billion, in your statement you say 
that $27 billion would be spent on the Interstate System, $2 billion 
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of that to be provided by local participation. Where is the other $20 
billion involved in this program accounted for ¢ 

General Cay. It isn’t in our reports, sir. We have simply stated 
that that should remain a responsibility of local government. 

Mr. Scupper. I thought your program called ‘for the expenditure 
of $47 billion for interstate highway system—in accordance with your 
statement, there is that much money involved. Now we have ac- 
counted for $27 billion of it. Where does the $20 billion fit in? 

General Cuay. Oh, a lot of it is city construction, county construc- 
tion those roads which are not even on the primary and secondary 
system which involve the greatest mileage of all and which are 
entirely supported by local government. 

You see, there are 2,400, 000 miles that are not on any Federal sys- 
tem which are improved and supported entirely by local government 
and continue so, but they are included in the additional funds that 
would be needed on our total highway network. 

Mr. ‘ cupper. In other words, $20 billion of the $47 billion must be 
provided from by local government ? 

General Ciay. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, what is the plan by which they can provide 
these funds? 

General Ciay. They are doing it now from their property taxes 
and from street taxes and cities when they open up new areas. They 

usually do it by property tax. They don’t build a road unless they 
raise the money from the adjoining owners and by various other 
forms of taxation. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, we have reports coming to us that some of the 
States have had difficulty in matching the moneys that we have already 
appropriated, some $600 million and over. Now if we embark on 
this 10-year program do you mean to say the States will have to put 

$20 billion into this program over a 10-year period ¢ 

General Criay. Yes, sir. But they are doing that now. That 
about what they are spending now. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Scupprer. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. General Clay, would you have any objections then to 
having a different formula for those States which are less able to pay 
or to match because of their tax abilities ? 

General Cray. Well, in the Interstate System, I don’t think that 
that is a matter of practicality. 

Mr. Jones. It comes to a matter of concern when you figure that 
the other amounts to making certain for the 10-year period. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. Well, of course, under your old distribu- 
tion formula for your other roads, your primary and secondary aid 
which is now on a population and mileage basis—in some respects I 
think that situation is taken care of. But in your Interstate System, 
there is a specific mileage in each State and it receives its funds based 
on the needs of that particular mileage and its own participation there- 
on has been reduced to a relatively small percentage. 

Mr. Jones. But I understood you to say that it would take an in- 
crease in the State funds to raise the $2 billion to participate in the 
interstate system as proposed here. 
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General CLtay. No, sir. That is the amount which the States are 
now contributing to meet the funds being made available for this pur- 
pose stated by the C ongress. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. Then you would make the old formula stay 
as it is and not be disturbed or reconsidered on the State’s ability to 
pay ¢ 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Well now, just one more question: The report em- 
phasizes the importance of national defense. Now wouldn't it be 
just as important for national defense in a State that presently cannot 
match the funds made available under the 1954 act / 

General Ciay. It certainly would, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Therefore, couldn’t we give extraordinary consideration 
to those States that are not presently abe to match the Federal money 
made available to it? 

General CLay. W ell, if you can find a formula, sir, that would do 
that but in my opinion in many instances the States that are not 
matching are not those which can’t afford it. Some of the very 
wealthy ‘States which have gone to toll roads have been so interested 
in the construction of toll roads to meet their principal traffic artery 
needs that they have failed to match the Federal funds for their 
primary and secondary needs. I think that is a very unhappy thing. 

Under our system that couldn’t happen because they wouldn’t get 
the money for the interstate unless they did match it. 

Mr. Jones. It would happen on the primary system, wouldn’t it / 

General Ciay. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. Well, General, just to endeavor to clear my mind on 
the matter, it is difficult for me to understand that the $27 billion is 
the amount that is necessary for the construction of the asians Is 
that the cost of building and is this $20 billion additional part of the 

carrying cost, the interest, and amortization? I would like to get the 
<20 billion clear before the committee. 

General Cay. Well, let me see if I can’t explain that to you, sir. 

Of the total road needs of the next 10 years from which the $101 
billion figure derives, $47 billion is the amount which it is estimated 
by reports from the States will be done over the 10 years, whether 
anything else is done or not. That includes—that $47 billion—the 
money now appropriated by the Federal Government, the matching 
funds from the States, and the money put up by counties and cities 
for the construction of their roads which receive no Federal aid. 

Now that leaves a deficit of $54 billion, if you brought all of these 
roads up to standard in the 10 year period of time. We urge that the 
Federal Government take over $25 billion of this 54 with 2 billion 
more added from the State. That would still leave a deficit in your 
101 billion needs of $27 billion. Of that $27 billion, we make no 
recommendations as to when or how it should be done other than to 
say that we regard it in our recommendations, to remain a responsi- 
bility of local government and not a Federal responsibilty nor one 
that’ we would recommend the Federal Government should take over. 

Mr. Scupper. I yield. 

Mr. Scuwencen. On that point now, the figures of $47 billion were 
figures that were based upon the present gasoline taxes leveled within 
the States at the time ? 
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General Cay. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scuwence.. My State, like the other States, is contemplating 
and I think we have increased 1 cent or will within this week. In 
addition, our State is putting in $5 million a year from the road use 
funds or from the excise 2 percent use tax, automobile parts, gasoline, 

oil, and so forth. That, then, would be what would make the States 
share of the contribution to this $27 million which would be a deficit. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencet. In other words, you are contemplating that if the 
Federal Government — this program the State then has a pro- 
gram to do their part to keep pace with the overall program / 

General Cuiay. This is correct, sir, except that we do not put in any 
requirements that they have to do so. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Or tell them how to do it / 

General Cray. Or how to do it. 

Mr. ScHwenceL. If they want to take it out of the general funds, 
they may do so. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Kivczynski. Mr. Chairman, my question was partly answered 
in answer to Mr. Jones. 

But, General, in the last session of Congress I introduced a bili 
whereby all the revenue from the gas fuel taxes, excise taxes such as 
batteries, et cetera, will be put into a special fund and that money used 
for the maintenance of roads and the building of new roads, about 
$21, billion up to date. 

It has been anticipated by 1964 you would have 80 billion automo- 
biles an also anticipated you will have about $3 billion in reve- 
nue from all those taxes. Wouldn't it be a good idea to give the 
trucking operator or the motorist the money that he spends for those 
taxes; wouldn’t it be better to have it used for the maintenance, rather, 
and new roads / 

General Cray. I feel that way about the question of gasoline tax. 
When you get into the question of excise taxes, as I said, the Treasury 
Department does not want to distinguish between the excise tax o1 
the automobile and all other excise taxes. They would like to see 
the excise taxes when they are dealt with by the Congress dealt with as 
excise taxes, rather than this kind of an excise tax and that kind of 
excise tax. For that reason, the Treasury Department does not want 
us to consider, and we accepted their advice, the excise tax as available 
as a highway user tax for road construction purposes. It is one of 
the standard and recognized sources of income for the Federal Govern- 
ment, the excise taxes in general. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. I would like to come back to the question of linkage 
for a minute. 

I think that all of the major farm organizations are opposed to this 
bill due to linkage. Now they have no objection to paying regular 
highway tax for highway use, but all of our farms are highly mecha- 
nized today and under existing law they have been taxed 2 2 cents gaso- 
line tax for nonhighway use. “T am sure the reason they are opposing 
this bill is due to linkage and due to the fact that if we do link it into 
the long-range 20- or 30-year pay program that their 2 cents a gallon 
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gas tax used in their farm operations may be frozen into this tax struc- 
ture. They don’t think that is fair, General. Gasoline used on a farm 
doesn’t properly belong in a use tax for highway construction. What 
would that do to your program if the Congress or Ways and Means 
Committee would do away with farm use tax as far as making the 
program fiscally solvent? 

General Cray. I would like to say that our report in contradistine- 
tion to the bill does not make a linkage. I believe that the linkage 
comes about from fears expressed by some that this was unorthodox 
financing because the authority had no source of income and that link- 
age made it have a source of income. 

Personally, I consider this conservative financing, a capital ex- 
penditure liquidated over the useful life of the project which has been 
the normal way in which capital expenditures have been made in this 
country from time beginning. I have no doubts that the bonds would 
sell just as readily if the Congress authorized authority to issue and 
attempted to appropriate year to year those funds necessary for the 
servicing in the understanding that the bill is so written that they 
would not exceed the funds derived from gasoline funds without any 
direct linkage whatever. I don’t think it would affect the validity 
of the bonds or sale one bit. In point of fact, I think the bonds would 
sell with that kind of guaranty even more readily than they would 
with direct linkage with the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Groree. If the Congress would do away with the 2 cents gas 
tax on nonhighway use, it wouldn’t affect this program ¢ 

General Ciay. That would affect the program in that it would re- 
quire that much reduction in the amount of money that could be 
fnanced by it. But if the fear which they have is that this linkage 
would prevent the Congress from ever removing that tax, I don’t be- 
lieve that the linkage in this bill of the gasoline tax to the bonds is an 
essential part thereof at all. I think that the Congress can authorize 
the authority to issue the bonds, expressing in that authorization its 
intent to provide the funds necessary for their servicing as those funds 
become due without saying where the Congress would derive the 
funds in question. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Steep. General Clay, I think Senator Byrd made a statement 
or something to the effect that he felt the present policy being fol.owed 
was capable of meeting our needs for expansion in highway con- 
struction. Do you agree? 

General Cuay. No, sir. I think that it is almost self-evident that 
we must have an accelerated highway improvement program. It was 
testified to before us by every organization which represented those 
interested in the use of the automobile. It has been repeatedly testi- 
tied to by representatives of the Defense Department, both of the 
services, and of Civil Defense, and I don’t see how anyone who travels 
very much by automobile can fail to see the need for a master network. 

Mr. Steep. Are you familiar with the so-called Gore bill? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Strep. Would you care to comment as to what that bill would 
or would not do? 

General CLay. Yes, sir. I think that the Gore bill certainly would 
provide us with additional highways, and I would rather see addi- 
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tional highways on any method of financing than not to have them 
at all, but the Gore bill sets up a very large requirement for the 
States to raise additional funds for the mate hing of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on this interstate system. A very large number of the States 
would not do so, and in my opinion it would not result in a completed 
interstate system for far more than the 10 years which we visualized. 
In orther words, it would not provide a national highway system in 
a reasonable period of time. 

Mr. Sreep. Isn’t it true that the final effect of the Gore bill would 
be that those States that could and would match first their share in 
the beginning and then their share of the reallocated money, that the 
wealthier States would get most of the benefit and that the result would 
be probably that many States would not wind up much further along 
than they are now? 

General Cuay. I believe the opinions which were obtained from 
the various States indicated that a very substantial number of the 
States would not be able to match the additional amounts made 
available. 

Mr. Sreep. That is all. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t any questions of the general. 
I am certainly amazed at his testimony, and all from memory, it would 
seem. He did a magnificent job, but to me it is just indicative of what 
General Clay can do, and I would like to pay a compliment with your 
per mission. 

Mr. Faron. Certainly. 

Mr. Becker. General Clay is again performing a great public serv- 
ice to the United States in taking chairmanship of this council, and I 
think we all appreciate it, and so do the people of the country. But 
I go back to a few years ago when I was chairman of the State legisla- 
tive committee and I proposed a civil-defense law in New York State 
that was enacted in 1950 and the governor of the State sought the 
services of General Clay to head the Civil Defense Commission. He 
gave up his time to the organization of the civil defense of New York 
State, and I think it is one of the finest in the country and today it is 
prospering under the leadership established by General Clay during 
those years. 

General, I want to thank you on my own behalf as a member of this 
committe for your testimony and your further service to your country. 
I think it is wonderful. 

General Cray. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, I have quite a few questions I would 
like to ask the general, and they go to what I consider the funda- 
mentals of this legislation. 

Now there are eight members of the committee who have asked no 
questions at all, and if I asked mine I would take up the 15 minutes, 
and I don’t want to do that. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry, General Clay is a very important witness 
before this committee. He has the knowledge of this bill, knows as 
much about it as anybody else, and due to his importance, I was just 
wondering if it would be possible, General, for you to make a return 
visit here? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Could he come Friday ? 
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Mr. Fation. Could you come on Friday ? 

(yeneral CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faxon. Well then, suppose that you save your questions, Mr. 
Gentry, until Friday. 

Mr. Gentry, I think after we have finished—I think there are others 
that would like to go back and ask General Clay some questions. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnsipe. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do we have some time? 

Mr. Farton. Yes, 15 minutes. 

Mr. Scuerer. | still think in the public mind and perhaps in the 
mind of some of us here there is some confusion as to the magnitude 
of this program. Now my questions may add to the confusion, but this 
is not a $101 billion program, is it, Genet “al 4 

General Ciay. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. The fact is it is only a $27 billion program ¢ 

General Cray. It is a $27 billion addition to the present program. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, I mean in addition to the present program. 
That is all the bill before us is concerned with, that amount ? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is, I think you clearly stated that the Clay com- 
mittee recommended a $101 billion expenditure as necessary to bring 
the total of all highway systems of this country up to the standard 
needed by 1965 ¢ 

General Chay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And that if the current highway financing program 
were to be continued unchanged, then for the next decade the value of 
construction thereby financed would be a total of about $47 billion? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And then we are proposing by the bills before us 
merely to expend an additional 27 billion on the Interstate System / 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scnerer. Then that still leaves $27 billion unaccounted for in 
any program ? 

General Ciay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. If we were to expend the $101 billion as is recom- 
mended in the report. 

General CLay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. General, I was interested in this question that has 
been asked with regard to the resultant effect of this on legislation, 
this existing legislation, not the $101 billion program. I think there 

is a lot of confusion there as to what the effect would be on the States 
themselves so far as matching funds are concerned. I would first 
like to limit my questions to the $27 billion program, this bill. That 
is what we are consideri ing. 

Now I notice in this breakdown which was submitted with regard 
to Federal funds presently contributed by the States and by the Fed- 
eral Government under the 1954 act as compared to this proposal- 
and I looked at the great State of Florida for obvious reasons, and I 
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see that under the 1954 act this is the annual program, that there is 
a $14.5 million Federal contribution, and I see under the new pro- 
posal there would be a $57.4 million contribution. I see that the State 
matching fund under the present law is $13.6 million. Under the 
proposed legislation, it would be $11.8 million, or a reduction of $1.8 
million. Now does that figure of $13.6 million of State matching 
funds presently being contributed by the State, does that refer solely 
to the interstate contributions or does that refer to all State matching 
funds? 

General Cray. All, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. All right. Now the $11.8 million, that refers to the 
matching funds only under this bill, is that correct ¢ 

General Cay. No, sir ; that is for all they are getting. 

Mr. Cramer. Well, as I understand it, the existing legislation does 
not set up any proviso concerning matching funds ‘for primary and 
secondary funds, is that correct 

General CLay. It doesn’t change the ones it now 

Mr. Cramer. It doesn’t change. Well, is it my understanding that 
this table is computed on the basis of including not only contributions 
under the bill but existing contributions for primary and secondary 
roads? 

Your $11.8 million for Florida, for instance, would be the total con- 
tribution for your Federal roads, the $2 billion figures over a 10-year 
period as well as the primary and secondary existing matching funds’ 

General Ciay. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cramer. All right. Then as this chart would show—and that 
is what I am getting at—I have heard it stated that there would be 
more matching funds made available to the States as the result of this 
large $27 billion interstate program, despite the fact there are $2 bil- 
lion contribution required for the 10-year period on the part of the 
State. 

Now is this a clear picture then, that for the State of Florida there 
would be a yearly saving of $1. 8 million or that much more money 
would be made available for other purposes ? 

General Cray. — sir. 

Mr. Cramer. And I presume that is true with regard to the other 
States set out ? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. I notice in every instance the amount of contribution 
required for this 10-year plan would be substantially less than that 
required presently. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. And that, of course, assumes that during your 10-year 
program that your primary and secondary road programs continue at 
the same rate of expenditure as exists presently today ? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Those are all the questions I have. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busn. Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Mr. Scherer, cleared up 
the question pretty much that I have in mind, that this program is not 
a $101 billion program ; it is a $27 billion program. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busu. And the other programs are just being carried on. 
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General Cray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Busu. At present. And I think Mr. Scherer and you cleared 
that up pretty well, in my mind. 

There are some other questions about the financing, General, that 
are a controversial thing. We don’t have time now. I would rather 
withhold them. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Areer. I will pass, too, Mr. Chairman, with the hopeful ex- 
pectation they will start at this end next time. I want to add to 
earlier remarks that I certainly enjoyed this very much, and I look 
forward to Friday, hoping I benefit from this further. 

Mr. Fatton. Well, we might change procedures next time and start 
at the bottom and work up. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman, I will ask a question. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I think my State has raised the bond issue, Massa- 
chusetts, of about $300 million, maybe more now; I don’t know. But 
how do we figure in that setup? Do we get daa for the money 
that we put in these traffic arteries ? 

General Cray. Well, that part of it which is on the interstate sys- 
tem, you would under this law; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicrorson. If it cost us 300 million, we would get 150 million 
back ; something like that ? 

General Cray. No, sir. If it cost you 150 million, you would get a 
total cost back, if it were constructed now, minus the percentage that 
you would contribute to it normally, provided it is made according 
tothe approved standards. 

I might say this, that I believe the highway commission of Massa- 
chusetts in the hope that this bill would pass is building to the ap- 
proved standards. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Have you the figures on how much we get in gaso- 
line and other oil and other taxes for the use ? 

General Cray. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Including the Federal Government ? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nicnotson. What is it, about 4 billion? 

(reneral Ciay. The Federal Government is around a billion, and I 
elias that the amount of the States runs a little over three billion so 

that it would be a little over four billion, but I would like to give the 
accurate figures on that Friday. 

Mr. Nicnorson. All right. 

All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dondero would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Donvrero. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show that 
[ confirm everything that my colleague from New York has said about 
General Clay. 

Your presence here awakens some memories in me of 10 years ago 
when I had the privilege and honor of living in the house with you in 
Berlin, Germany, in the summer of 1945. 

One question: Do you figure that the losses on the highways of this 
country today, in accident, property loss, and otherwise, amount to 
about $4 billion annually ¢ 
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General Cuay. That is the insurance cost, and we pay for insurance 
on our highways almost $4 billion a year. 

Mr. Donvero. Would you attempt to give any estimate of what 
saving might be made if this interstate system is brought up to date 
as contemplated in this bill ? 

General Cuay. It is very difficult, sir. The automobile accessory 
people, the tire people, and all the others, have said that a good, ade- 
quate road system saves 1 cent a mile of travel on the actual operating 
expense of an automobile. That figure which appears to be well 
studied and engineered, if true, represents a total annual cost which is 
in excess of the annual cost of this highway program. 

Your insurance program, which the automobile user now pays 
nearly $4 billion to use our present system, in my opinion would be 
substantially reduced with an adequate highway system as your acci- 
dent record dropped to one-fourth or one-half. 

It is very diffteult to get any accurate figures other than the 1-cent 
a mile in operating expense; and the probable saving in the insurance 
cost. In my opinion, the total saving out of this and the insurance 
cost and the operation of the car are well in excess of $5 million a 
year. 

Mr. Donpero. And in the saving of lives. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. We do know that this kind of a highway 
system reduces your loss of life to about one-fourth. 

Mr. Donvero. Reduces it one-fourth of what they are now ? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. One-half at least, and many places to one- 
fourth. 

Mr. Donprro. It was 38,000 a year last year. 

General Cray. Yes, sir, but that included all roads. But for your 
number of vehicle miles travelled on a controlled access modern high- 
way, your loss of life is about one-fourth that for the same traffic on 
our existing system. 

Mr. Fation. General, I would just like to ask you a general ques- 
tion. Your committee has stated in your report that the improve- 
ment to the interstate system is an emergency and it is reaching 3 
crisis. Isn’t that about the effect of your report ? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faxion. And that usually when we are dealing with emergen- 
cies and crises, certainly in this committee, we spend the money where 
the emergency and the crisis occurred. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fation. And in this Public Works Committee, we generally 
legislate by ratio benefits in flood control and ships and harbors, and 
so forth. Don’t you believe that the necessary improvements to our 
highway system bear as many ratio benefits as any project that could 
come before this committee at the present time ? 

General Ciay. I know of none that bear as great benefits, not only. 
sir, because of the advantage to the automobile user but because the 
automobile is fundamentally, both a basic part of our economy today. 
and a basic part of our social structure. 

Mr. Farion. I have been a member of this committee since I came 
to Congress, and I have sat here on many occasions and listened to the 
conditions of the Mississippi and the Missouri and every other rive? 
where it was destroying economy and life and have authorized mil- 
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lions and millions of dollars worth of funds. I learned their problem 
through being on this committee. We are very glad to help, very 
glad to authorize and try to get their appropriations through although 
a flood has never occurred in my district. 

I think it might be well for the Members of Congress to take the 
other view. Although they don’t have the traffic conditions in their 
respective districts that other members have, they ought to think of 
it on the same basis that we are killing and maiming and destroying 
property in certain districts of the United States where other districts 
do not have that particular burden. The people that are recipients 
of the many benefits that come out of this committee on other legisla- 
tion should take a look at our problems and give us at least some 
sympathy, even though they can’t go all the way with us. 

Governor Dempsey would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Dempsey. The last I saw on injuries indicated we were injuring 
— million and a half people on highways a year. Is that about 
right? 

General Cray. We have that figure, sir. That is the correct figure; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would the ratio as to the injured be about the same 
as the fatal accidents? 

General Cray. The reduction to injuries would possibly not be 
quite as great as the reduction in total lives, but there is at least a 
50-percent reduction in the number of accidents per vehicle involved. 

Mr. Dempsey. So it would be 750,000. 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. By the time you get these figures down, 
you have that many more people traveling. So you may not have 
the correct numbers. But your numbers per thousand miles of travel 
will be greatly reduced. 

Mr. Fatton. Other members have more questions, and we will get 
them on Friday. It is a minute past 12. 

I want to make an announcement that the committee will meet to- 
morrow at 10 o’clock, at which time we will heve Maj. Gen. Paul F. 
Yount, Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Gentry. When is that? Tomorrow? 

Mr. Fatton. Tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

And a further announcement that General Clay will be back here 
on Friday at 10 o’clock. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 


oa Fatton. The committee is adjourned until tomorrow at 10 
0 ClOCK, 

Thank you very much. 
_(The testimony of General Clay will be continued at 10 a. m., 
Friday, April 22, 1955.) 


(Whereupon, at 12:02 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 21, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1955 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:25 a. m., in 
room 1304, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon 
presiding. : 

Mr. Fauion. Ladies and gentlemen, this meeting this morning is a 
continuation of the hearings on H. R. 4260. 

Our first witness this morning is Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, Chief 
of Transportation of the Department of the Army. 

General Yount, I guess the committee well knows you are not ex- 
pected to answer questions on the financing or other details that might 
be in the bill, as your purpose here this morning is in regard to high- 
way needs for national defense. I think if the members will keep 
their questions within that scope and not get off into any other realm 
of the bill, we can get along very rapidly. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, ACCOMPANIED BY KENNETH 
CHACEY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT ON ACCESS ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


General Yount. That will be fine, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. I understand you have a statement ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. I have a prepared statement, and with 
your permission I would like to read it. 

Mr. Fatton. You may proceed. 

General Yount. The Department of Defense appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to present to this committee its views on highways to serve 
the national defense. 

In accordance with the announced desire of the committee, this 
statement will not repeat previously furnished comments on highway 
system needs. It will be limited to a brief discussion of the questions 
the committee has raised insofar as the Department of Defense is 
qualified to advise. 

For these previously stated highway system needs, it is recom- 
mended the committee refer to appendix III of House Document 249, 
8ist Congress, which document is a report from the President on 
Highway Needs of the National Defense, and to the statement made 
by me as Acting Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army, 
before the Subcommittee on Roads of the House Committee on Public 
Works, July 9, 1953. 

Since the above reports were submitted, there have been develop- 
ments that emphasize the importance and urgency of the Department 
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of Defense recommendations on highway system needs. These were 
discussed in a brief statement recently submitted to the Subcommittee 
on Roads of the Senate Public Works Committee. With your 
permission I should like to read the body of that statement. 


Extract FRoM STATEMENT ON THE FORESEEN HIGHWAY NEEDS FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROADS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
PusLic WorKs, MarcH 23, 1955 


To attempt to look forward for the life of a modern highway and advise on 
highways to serve the national defense is recognized as a most difficult task, 
particularly after we look back 30 years and compare the then foreseen highway 
needs with today’s requirements. Further, it is impossible to predict the force or 
extent of an enemy attack or the exact demands that will be placed on highway 
transportation in order to cope with it. There are, however, guides that are be- 
lieved sound and dependable. Equipment for the modern Army is much heavier, 
harder hitting, and faster than was foreseen only a few years ago. The weapons 
of the future will be the fastest and hardest hitting that can be developed. The 
trend has been toward heavier weapons. In this connection our objective is to 
distribute the military vehicle loads on the pavements and bridges so that defense 
highway requirements are within the requirements for efficient and effective 
highway transportation to serve our peacetime economy. It is not foreseen how 
anything short of this can possibly meet our future defense needs. 

For many years all our towns and cities were developed with all principal 
approach highways and streets leading to one relatively small business district. 
Although there are, in most cases, roads around these population centers, they 
have not been improved to standards that could carry the heavy loads that would 
be on them in event of a major disaster. In addition, these highways do not 
incorporate the principle of limited or controlled access so necessary for the con- 
trol of large-volume priority movements. 

In like manner, much of our rural highway system has been developed to 
provide local service to the abutting property. While this type of service road 
should continue to be provided, it will not meet the foreseen needs for large- 
volume movements of heavy traffic in the event this country is attacked with 
modern weapons. 

Moving large numbers of people from one area to another as a civil defense 
measure, dispersing our defense-essential industries, and increasing the length 
of our highway transport lines to feed them, and moving quickly large volumes 
of heavy military vehicles by highway from one area to another, are factors that 
were not considered when our principal streets and highways were established 
and the abutting property was developed. 

In the future we must consider these factors and build into a relatively small 
arterial highway system characteristics that will meet the needs of all three, 
or we will not be prepared to cope with an attack that is possible with modern 
weapons. 

In addition to the above, and more specifically, consideration has been given 
to Army, Navy, and Air Force installations; key industrial areas important to 
the national defense; principal transportation centers; routes considered to 
be of strategic importance in the defense of the United States; and efficient high- 
way transportation. Based on these considerations and related matters, it has 
been determined by the Department of Defense that the National System of 
Interstate Highways is the principal system of highways to serve the national 
defense. 

With the interruptions experienced in the past, the series of 2-year programs 
is clearly not meeting the requirements for modern, limited-access highways. It 
is believed significant that to date not over 15 percent of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways meets prescribed standards. The conclusion is be- 
lieved apparent that higher priority must be given to the National System of 
Interstate Highways if the United States is to have a relatively small system 
of arterial limited- or controlled-access highways of uniform and modern design. 


Now to continue with my statement which I have prepared for sub- 
mission to this committee today, the Department of Defense does not 
consider it is sufficiently informed to advise on matters pertaining to 
the method of financing required highway improvements. It is be- 
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lieved other Federal agencies are better qualified to advise on these 
matters. Accordingly, this statement does not include comments on 
the questions the committee has raised with respect to financing. 

Highways to serve the national defense have been the subject of 
continuing study between the military staffs and the staffs of civilian 
highway agencies. Asa result, the Department of Defense has desig- 
nated the National System of interstate Highways the principal sys- 
tem of highways to serve the national defense.’ It has done so be- 
cause it believes a relatively small, uniformly designed, and efficient 
system of connected highways, interstate in character, is essential to 
the national defense. In addition, it is clear that the milits ary high- 
way system needs and the civilian highway system needs cannot “be 
economically separated. Accordingly it has been the constant view 
of the Department of Defense that the highway system needs of the 
national defense should be provided for by integrating the defense 
needs into the normal civilian highway progr: ams. 

Uf 1 making these studies, consideration was given to the overall de- 

ise needs in relation to the progress made in accomplishing the im- 
pro ovement. to approved standards of the following systems: the Na- 
tio a System of Interstate Highways, the Federal-aid primary system. 

il the Federal-aid secondary sy stem. It was concluded the foreseen 

hway needs of the national defense were in general being provided 
- through the normal highway programs, except the need for a 
relatively “small arterial system for controlled large-volume move- 
ments. Furthermore, it became apparent that the National System 
of Interstate Highways would meet the arterial system requirement 
because it connects or services the areas of potential major importance, 
and the standards for it would make possible controlled, large-volume, 
priority movements. 

From the standpoint of national defense, the Federal-aid primary 
system is of greater importance than the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem. It is the primary system that would include the principal 
alternate and feeder routes. Normally the Federal-aid secondary 
system would serve a relatively small volume of traffic, local in 
character. 

In view of the recent developments in weapons and the clear Federal 
interest in the National System of Interstate Highways, it is believed 
a definite target date should be established for completion of the 
system. It is also believed the Federal Government should take such 
action as is necessary to insure State cooperation and assistance in its 
early accomplishment. However, since there are many considera- 
tions that must be given to the overall problem, the Department of 
Defense cannot offer a specific recommendation on the Federal-State 
ratio of matching for the Interstate System. 

Because the States have the primary overall responsibility for 
public highways, it is believed the establishment of a specific target 
date for the completion of the remaining routes of the Federal- aid 
primary system and the Federal-aid secondary system should be a 
matter for further consideration by the States in cooperation with 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. In order that the States may 
wisely plan such a long-range program, it would appear the F ederal 
(rovernment should indicate the extent to which it will give aid for 
such a program. Accordingly, it is believed, the establishment of a 
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specific program for all the systems would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned, provided priority is given to the National System of Inter- 
state Highways. 

The War Department, and later the Department of Defense, has 
received the full cooperation of the Bureau of Public Roads in mat- 
ters pertaining to highways to serve the national defense. It is be- 
lieved essential for economic reasons that one Federal agency should 
have primary responsibility for coordinating the military require- 
ments, as set forth by the Department of Defense, with the industrial 
and commerical requirements in the United States. The cooperation 
of the States has also been outstanding, and only minor modification 
in existing Federal-State rel: ationships i is believed necessary to make 
possible the orderly completion, to uniform design standards, of the 
National System of Interstate Highways as limited- or controlled- 
access highways. 

Acquisition of rights-of-way for limited- or controlled-access high- 
ways for some sections of the rural highways of the Interstate System 
may not now appear to be justified. However, the full effect. on 
abutting property of constructing the Interstate System to modern 
standards is not known. We can, however, look back 30 years and 
see where the efficiency of our arterial highways could have been 
increased greatly and great economic savings could have been accom- 
plished today if standards had been adopted for our principal routes 
to meet the future needs rather than the needs of the immediate trafic. 
Further, if the entire system is not constructed as limited- or con- 
trolled-access highways, sections will be obsolete before it is com- 
pleted and it will no longer function as a system. From the stand- 
point of national defense, it is believed the full 40,000 miles of the 
National System of Interstate Highways should be constructed as 
limited- or controlled-access highw ays to preserve the system for 
future defense needs by preventing ribbon development and uncon- 
trolled access. 

The Department of Defense particularly favors the objectives of 
H. R. 4260 insofar as they would effect a specific program for com- 
pletion of the National System of Interstate Highways in approxi- 
mately 10 years. It also particularly favors the provisions of insur- 
ing uniform design standards and limited or controlled access. These 
are considered minimum requirements of any sound program for im- 
provement of the major arterial routes which make up the National 
System of Interstate Highways. Accordingly, it is the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Defense that such legislation as may be en- 
acted provide for the completion of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways as limited- or controlled-access highways in approxi: 
mately 10 years, and this system be constructed to ) approved uniform 
standards. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. Are there any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Buckley. 

Chairman Bucktey. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. General, there is one statement you made that rather 
shocked me, when you said that only 15 percent of the present Inter- 
state Highway System could qualify to meet the modern system of 
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transportation needs so far as the Army is concerned. What is wrong 
with the other 85 percent / 

General Yount. They do not meet the standards which have been 
established both as to bridge and slab design and construction, and also 
as to access, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. General Yount, would you help the committee by 
pointing out what the standards are from the viewpoint of the Depart- 
ment of the Army that would be required to meet what you think the 
Army needs in case of a disaster or emergency? To what standards 
should they be built ? 

General Yount. For one item, Mr. Dondero, there is the question of 
bridge design. The standard that was established for the National 
Interstate System was the H 20S 16 bridge structure. It is one of the 
very major deficiencies on the present system insofar as meeting the 
long-range intent in establishing these standards. 

Mr. Donpero. There are about 677 bridges on the Interstate High- 
way System of the Nation and that means about 600 of those bridges 
would have to be rebuilt. 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpero. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Just what is the difference? Are you objecting to 
the 16,000- or 18,000-pound axle limit? You are referring to struc- 
tures over 20 feet, I take it. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. What is the difference between the spec ifications 
in the Public Roads Administration and the specifications that you 
recommend ? 

General Yount. There is no difference between our recommenda- 
tions and those of Public Roads, Mr. McGregor, because the adoption 
of these standards goes back a good many years. It was agreed at 
that time that the standards for the Interstate System would be the 
equivalent of H 20 S 16, and they would be limited- and controlled- 
access. There has never been any disagreement or any different view 
held by the Department and the Bureau. 

Mr. Donpero, I have just one more question, and that is this: Is it 
a question of the thickness of the pavement, or the width of the pave- 
ment, or straightening of the highways that a Department of the 
Army finds fault with; that is, outside of the necessity for building 
bri idges? 

General Yount. All of those factors that you have mentioned, Mr. 
Dondero, might be involved. I should like to point out to the com- 
mittee that the statement that not over 15 percent of the system meets 
the Interstate System standards is actually a compilation of the re- 
ports from the State highway commissions and their analyses of their 
own highways in relation to the standards as prescribed by the Bureau. 

Mr. Donpero, That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smrru. General, I fully understand the tie up between the 

e of the Interstate Road System to the commerce and industry 
of the country and the defense needs of the country, but in respect to 
specific military needs and the movement of military goods from the 
factories and other places where they are prepared, and the movement 
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of personnel from bases, and things like that, how does the Interstate 
System tie in with the needs for the military system ? 

General Yount. It ties in extremely well, Mr. Smith, because in 
the initial selection of the Interstate System routes, which was done 
by the Bureau of Public Roads with the advice of the War Depart- 
ment and the States, an attempt was made to serve all of the installa- 
tions of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force; and, also, to serve all 
of our industrial areas so as to tie industry to industry in the matter 
of moving unfinished or finished products between plants and to move 
finished products to the using services. It also ties in all of our trans- 
portation centers which might have to be bypassed by alternative 
forms of transportation if they were temporarily out of action. So 
in the main we serve all of the principal industrial areas of the United 
States which are essential to the service of the national defense, and we 
serve within a reasonably close distance well over 90 percent of all 
the military installations of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Smirn. What distance is there between them ? 

General Yount. That will vary. Some of them are directly on the 
routes. Others are 10 to 20 miles off. There would be very few that 
would be as much as 75 miles from the nearest Interstate System. 
They in turn are connected by the Federal primary routes, which is 
why I mentioned them as being important to us as feeder routes. 

Mr. Smrru. The reason why I raised the question is, I was thinking 
in terms of several relatively important military installations that 
are that much or further away from any part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem. There have been quite a few military installations established 
since the Interstate System was put into effect. To some degree the 
pattern of installations has been changed by different ideas about 
our défense needs and the emphasis upon the protection for our in- 
dustrial centers which has arisen in the last few years and was not 
considered in 1944, Is that not correct? 

General Yount. That is correct, so far as direct connection is con- 
cerned. However, even in dispersal they are still in somewhat the 
same general area so that their proximity to the system would not be 
seriously jeopardized, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmitH. The question arises in my mind, would it not be pos- 
sible if defense needs are one of the major criteria in establishing our 
acceptance of the program on interstate highways we will have to re- 
evaluate some the the designations or the mileages, or some of the 
other things that we were going to consider. 

General Yount. We have watched that carefully and we have 
worked with the Bureau in the selection of routes. Of course, in any 
further selection that is undertaken we will also work with the 
Bureau. I do not think that the present system has in any way been 
outmoded except for minor deviations on which we have consulted 
with the Bureau. 

Mr. Jones. Will you give us a more detailed explanation of thos 
reevaluations that have taken place in view of the circumstances which 
Mr. Smith described, which you have been able to meet with the old 
estimates ? 

General Yount. I think many of these requests for redesignation 
of routes actually originate in the States. The State highway de 
partments are very much alert to the changes. 
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Mr. Jones. There have not been any changes in the designation of 
the Interstate System, have there been, since their origination ! 

General Yount. Only between control points within the States. 
The area in which we have done most consultation in recent years with 
the Bureau of Public Roads has been on the problem of circumferen- 
tial routes around cities. The question of circumferential routes, as 
you gentlemen know, is not totally resolved. It is certainly a matter 
of great concern to the Bureau and to the Department, because with 
the possibility of blocking of the radial-spoke type of urban highway 
which we currently have, we should have the circumferential routes 
as an alternative. 

Mr. Jones. Give us an example of that. Take the atomic energy 
plant at Oak Ridge and its environs and tell us how that spoke works 
out of the atomic energy plant. 

General Yount. I think the question of a detour around the metro- 
politan area of New York is probably one of the best examples for con- 
sideration now in the light of day-to-day requirements. 

Mr. Jones. Does that require a change in the Interstate System up 
there? 

General Yount. It requires some modification. I would like to ask 
Mr. Chacey, who is my principal engineer assistant to discuss those 
routes, if I may. 

Mr. Jones. Surely. 

Mr. Cuacry. As you gentlemen know, when the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways was initially designated it was the agreed 
opinion of both the Bureau of Public Roads and the War Department 
at that time that they should reserve a certain mileage for later desig- 
nation to meet the needs of the circumferential and urban type high- 
ways. It is for that reason that 2,400 miles was not designated 
initially. 

The Commissioner of Public Roads now has under study, the 
urban arterial routes, and we are giving consideration in the Depart- 
ment of Defense to policies for his assistance and guidance. 

Mr. Jones. But 2,400 miles is an insignificant mileage compared 
with what it would take to do the things necessary to have ingress 
and egress to and from these defense installations. 

Mr. Cuacey. Of course, we are not suggesting that a route of the 

National System of Interstate Highways service the gate of every 
defense installation, as long as it services the area for the arterial 
traflic and the large volume and the priority traffic. If the primary 
route or other such route serves the installation, the activity or indus- 
try, then we believe we are meeting the minimum requirements. 
_ Mr. Jones. The great doubt that arises in Mr. Smith’s mind and 
in the minds of other members of the committee is that the highway 
defense system designated in 1944 would not meet the defense re- 
quirements of 1960 or 1955 if the need for them were to commence 
tomorrow. There has been construction of military installations and 
construction of defense plants in highly critical areas that are by- 
passed by this. If you had 10,000 miles to construct you could not 
connect them with the principal Interstate System. ; 

Mr. Cuacey. There is no question but what all of the industries 
and all of the installations which are of importance are not served 
directly by this system. It is a case of designating a priority route 
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to handle a large volume of traffic to the area, and at points along it 
transfer the traffic to the feeder routes of the primary system. 

Mr. Jones. Just a minute now, and let us stay with the Interstate 
System, because we are not increasing the primary system one dime 
under this bill. 

Mr. Cuacey. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore, the States in matching this money cannot 
give principal importance to the defense needs over and above their 
domestic requirements and use. So we will have to take over the 
primary system if we have to make that successful. I do not want 
to take up too much time on this point. 

Mr. Cuacry. I should like to add this, if I may, sir. Since the 
designation of the National System of Interstate Highways in 1944 
there has been continuous review and coordination with the Bureau 
f Public Roads. There has been continuous review within the De- 
partment of Defense and coordination with the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the selection of sites and the establishment of defense areas, 
with the national defense in mind. Special consideration is given to 
transportation. While we do not try to get exactly on this system an 
effort is made to insure that it in effect services the area. So it is not 
something we looked at in 1944 and have not considered since. It 
is something we have kept close contact with. 

We believe as of this date that the basis for its selection was such. 
and such case was given to the industrial areas and other permanent 
installations and activities and to the strategic areas of the United 
States and adjoining areas, that it is something that will not come 
and go quickly. It is something that will be the arterial system of the 
United States 20 or 30 years from now as much as it is today. 

Mr. Jones. But you are going to multiply the needs of other systems 
of highways to make this Interstate System successful and usable for 
the purpose for which you say it is needed. 

General Yount. No, sir. I think the improvement here would carry 
such a very large volume of long-distance travel that it would tend 
to reduce in part the load on the current primary system, which would 
be compensated for by some of the things you fear, if I understand 
your question. 

Mr. Jones. If that were true, then the construction of the 15 per- 
cent would alleviate that volume of traffic which it was hoped it would 
do. But there has been a general increase of all types of traffic on all 
tvpes of roads. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrrx. Of course, on that point, you can build a road in the 
northwest corner of North Dakota and it would help a little bit. 

General Yount. That is correct. Any road is important. 

Mr. Smrrn. We are talking in terms of the specific needs of the 
defense installations that exist now and the great emphasis that has 
been laid on the direct military value and not just the indirect benefits 
to our economy that will come from it. 

For instance, some of the major defense installations that have 
been put in in the last few years include the atomic energy plant at 
Padueah, Ky. There is not an interstate highway within 200 miles 
of that point, or close to that distance. I may be wrong, but accord- 
ing to the maps I have it is quite a ways off. 
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In the Ohio Valley there has been an atomic energy plant erected 
near Portsmouth, Ohio. The closest interstate point there is Cin- 
dane and Wheeling. It is not close to those two towns, is it, Mr. 
Scherer ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. No. 

Mr. Smiru. That is the point I am making about these things. 


Those are going to be our major needs. In the center where I live, 


Birmingham, Ala., is one of the largest industrial cities in the South. 
Me mphis, Tenn., is another large area with a large military installa- 
tion. ‘There is no connection between Birmingham and Memphis on 
the Interstate System unless you want to go 300 miles out of your way. 
If you want to get an Interstate Highway System to serve your mili- 
tary needs, you ought to take a direct part in the designation of the 
highways, and in fact you ought to have some redesignations made. 

General Younr. I think the cooperation between the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Department of Defense has been very good 
in these designations so far, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Suirn. Is it not true that you have mainly accepted the sug 
gestions of the Bureau of Public Roads? 

General Yount. No, I do not believe so. I believe in 1953 we made 
a presentation to the committee in which we showed you by means 
of overlays all of the vital defense installations and all of the industrial] 
areas, and so forth. Also we presented a series of overlays to show 
the importance one to the other to indicate that in our judgment and 
in the selection which the two agencies have made, that we have 
served the greatest possible amount of defense interest, as well as 
industrial interest in the selection of these routes. We feel that the 
two things are very closely related. With present warfare being to a 
very considerable extent a reflection of our industrial potential, those 
things must be tied together. We have tried to accomplish it within 
the limitations that we have. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not have any question. As I said, my line of 
questions does not go to the relation between the industrial potential 
of this country and this system. You can improve the industrial 
potential with any system, but I am speaking in terms of the immediate 
needs of the defense setup itself. 

You do not have to worry about your supplies in production except 
to see that they are at certain points, and you have to move them from 
one installation to another, or move your personnel or equipment 
around in order to meet various needs that will develop. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Siru. I yield for a question. 

Mr. Scnerer. Of course, it would not be possible to build this 
Interstate System to the front door of every Defense Establishment. 

General Yount. No. We have never proprosed such, Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is not necessary. 

General Yount. That is correct in my judgment. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am thinking of Cincinnati. I live about 15 miles 
from downtown Cincinnati. We now have a parkway to my area. I 
take a smaller road to my home. That small road, because it is not 
crowded, is perfectly adequate to take me to the main arterial highway 
where we pick up all of the traffic from the area. It is this parkway 
that is crowded and where the delay takes place. Although the feeder 
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road to my home is a very small road, and it would be inadequate if it 
were also crowded with traffic, still it serves me under the conditions. 
So I assume that these Army installations or defense installations are 
on a feeder route similar to the road which leads to my home, and 
that those routes are adequate enough because of the lack of traffic 
on these feeder routes, to carry your equipment to the main arterial 
highways, which are a part of the Interstate System. 

General Yount. So far as the concept is concerned, Mr. Scherer, 
that is exactly how we arived at this plan, and it represents our 
thinking with respect to the shorter distances to the Interstate System 
on a less traveled highway. That is also correct. Once we get on the 
Interstate System then we make highway speed over long distances, 
but we cannot expect to be served in every instance by a part of the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. SmirH. Would it not be better in that respect to put your in- 
stallations even on a road in the northwest corner of North Dakota, 
if you have them on a road which has virtually no travel on it? As 
the point was brought out earlier, we are not talking about these 
feeders that you are talking about, where it might take 200 miles to 
feed them into the Interstate System. You have feeders of the State 
and local governments. 

Mr. Scuerer. As long as those feeders are adequate and not over- 
crowded they will do the job. 

Mr. Sirnu. If the feeder is adequate now I do not think we have 
to worry about our highway system. 

Mr. Scuerer. I do not agree with that. 


General Yount. The question here was raised by one of you gentle- 
men about the actual a by the Department. One example 


which strikes me as being indicative or illustrative of the degree to 
which the Department has affected the decision in the selection of the 
Interstate System is the one on the west coast. In this case the Bureau 
and the States would like very much to have the National Interstate 
System on the coastal route, but for strategic reasons the Army and 
the Department of Defense later insisted upon taking the route back 
from the coast because of its position there. 

Our connections with both the Republic of Mexico and the Dominion 
of Canada are based on the same concept. Those were specifically 
requested by the War Department at the time this assignment was 
made, and it was then solely for military reasons. 

Mr. Smrru. On this point in view of the emphasis given to it, it 
would seem that it would be possible for you to make some redesigna- 
tion. When the Clay Report was in the planning stage you were all 
consulted and told that there would be the prospect of a 10-year pro- 
gram to put it into effect. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Smirn. Did you make any recommendations about that, or 
recommend any changes, in view of the fact that there was a concrete 
possibility that it would become a reality within a few years? 

General Yount. The control points of the system, which was the 
only thing involved at that time, since the final decision was obviously 
a matter for the Bureau of Public Roads—so far as those control 
points are concerned they are entirely satisfactory to the Departmen! 


of Defense. 


Mr. Sarru. I am talking purely in terms of designation. 
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General Yount. The designation is basically the control points, Mr. 
smith. Those are entirely satisfactory, so that did not come up in 
any discussion. In the actual implementation of this program we 
would expect, and I am sure we would participate in any readjust- 
ments that might be made. I think that has been recognized in the 
preparation of this bill, and the indication is that there may be a 
saving of mileage by some of this redesign and relocation. 

Mr. Surry. That is mainly the straightening out of curves, and 
things like that, in order to save a mile or two. 

General Yount. In part but I think, considering the retention of 
the control points, that there may be broader things. That is a matter 
for the Bureau of Public Roads initially, but in connection with that 
we would certainly take into consideration any changes in the military 
pattern and make appropriate recommendations to the Bureau. 

Mr. Becker. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I want to ask one question to try to clear up these 
matters that have come up. General, your thinking, expressed here, 
was that the Interstate System that is now proposed in its construction, 
will reasonably serve the areas of the National Defense Department 
and bring you close enough to the installations, as well as the defense 
plants and otherwise ¢ 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr, Becker. I think that is the basis of your statement and you 
are completely satisfied with that. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. And the Department of Defense. You are satisfied 
with the standards that have been proposed. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. You are reasonably satisfied. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. These standards are not new. They have been pro- 
posed over a period of years, but all States have not complied with 
them, which will require many changes, as stated in answer to Mr. 
Dondero’s question. 

General Yount. That is correct. The situation has arisen because 
the States were confronted with an investment already in being. 
Over a 2-year period they have not been able to modernize and attain 
the new standards. 

Mr. Becxer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smirn. I hope that the Defense Department is not going to 
accept as a criterion for its preparation for defense the fact that it 
is reasonably satisfied. I hope that you have a goal high enough 
and that you do not just hope that everything will work out all right. 
_Mr. Donprro. Does the Army at any time, General Yount, disregard 
the standards which ‘are set by the State highway departments of 
the various States in the building of a road which is on the Interstate 
System ? 

General Yount. I do not believe I quite understand your quest‘»n. 

Mr. Donpero. Is there any difference of opinion between the War 
Department and the States in that regard ? 

General Yount. First, our dealings are with the Bureau, who in 
turn deal with the State. There has been no difference of opinion 
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between the Bureau of Public Roads and the Department of Defense 
on the standards. I couldn't testify as to any problem the Bureay 
may have had in its relations with the States. 

Mr. Donvero. Then has there been any difference between the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Department of the Army with regard 
to the standards for the Interstate System ? 

General Younr. No, sir. 

Mr. Donvrero. You accept the standards that they lay down ¢ 

General Yount. That is correct, but we review them in relation to 
the current equipment. Mr. Erickson of the Bureau of Public Roads 
made very detailed studies of the bridge stresses developed from the 
new Army equipment so that we would be in ste p one with the other. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, in the face of your reply to my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan, and in the face of your statement that 
only 15 percent of the bridges on the Interstate System meet your 
specifications- 

General Yount. No, sir. I said 15 percent of the system, which 
would include bridges, slab, clearance, and pavement width, because 
one specification is a 12-foot lane. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right. Then we will not take it on the specific 
item of bridges. There are 40,000 miles or 37,600 miles on the Inter- 
state System. You say that only 15 percent of that entire systen 
meets your requirements as regards to specifications. 

General Yount. It meets the agreed standards between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am not talking about agreed standards between 
the States and the Bureau of Public Roads. You said there were 
only 15 percent of the roads on the Interstate System that now meet 
the needs of the Department of Defense. Is that correct? I can ask 
the reporter to refer back to your statement. I am advised that it is 
in the printed copy of your statement. 

General Yount. The standards to which I have referred—and I 
will have to check my exact verbiage—are the standards stated as the 
interstate standards. I did not intend to differentiate between those 
and the Army requirements. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. The 15 percent you referred to is the 15 percent of t 
Interstate System that has been completed to the standards nov 
established by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

General Yount. In all particulars. 

Mr. Jones. All right. So 85 percent of the roads to be constructed 
are contained in this bill on the Interstate System. 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Let me read your statement, General: 

It is believed significant that to date not over 15 percent of the Nation 

System of Interstate Highways meets prescribed standards. 
It does not say anything about the future, but it says “to date.” In 
other words, there is only 15 percent of the overall metal and struc 
tures of the present Interstate System consisting of over 36,000 miles 
that meet the defense standards. Is that correct ? 
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General Yount. I would like to make one correction in that, if | 
may. That meets the Bureau of Public Roads standards, which have 
in turn been agreed to and been accepted by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you still say to date not over 15 percent meets 
the prescribed standards ¢ 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your prescribed standards. In the face of the fact 
that you say you have had close cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of Public Roads since 1944, which 
was when the Interstate System was established, why do you not 
have more bridges and more miles of roads, and more structures that 
meet your specifications, than 15 percent ? 

General Yount. The construction of the Interstate System or the 
reconstruction, if you will, is predicated upon all of the provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Act. It required the initiation of the projects by 
the State and required the same funding arrangements. So as a 
practical matter it has been between the States and the Bureau for 
funding reasons and for long-range program reasons they have onl) 
made that degree of progress. I use that as a plea to you gentlemen 
for a longer-range program than 2 years, so that the States could 
better plan. 

Mr. McGrecor. Have you at any time, General, filed an objection 
with the Bureau of Public Roads to the effect that a project is not 
meeting the specifications of the Defense Department on the Inter- 
state System? That is what we are talking about. 

General Yount. No, sir. There was no occasion for that. 

Mr. McGregor. Then who is to blame for the fact that we only 
have 15 percent of the Interstate System that meets defense speci 
fications? Is it because of the change in time and the change in the 
defense need with regard to the specifications, General 

General Yount. It is the conditions that existed on the particular 
roads at the time they were designated on the Interstate System, and 
the lack of funding to bring about the improvement. 

Mr. McGrecor. The lack of what ? 

General Younr. Funding. 

Mr. McGreeor. Money / 

General Yount. Money. 

Mr. MeGreeor. Money does not have too much to do with the speci- 
fications. We QO. K. a project and give an authorization and that 
establishes the funds, and specifications are very seldom mentioned. 
What I am trying to get at is to find out who is responsible for the 
difference in the defense needs and what we are constructing. In 
other words, if we start this new project how are we going to know 
that next year you will not come in and say that there are only 20 
percent of the roads on this project that have been constructed that 
meet our defense requirements? I am trying to get at that. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Up until the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1954 Congress did not enact specific funds for the Interstate 
System. 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir; it did. The year before we set up $25 
million; and prior to that we set up a token amount which contained 
*25 million. 
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General Yount. I think the act of 1954 will serve greatly to improve 
the 15 percent factor, because there the Congress did earmark a very 
sizable amount of money specifically for the Interstate System. The 
bill 4260 again specifically places a priority there. But until the act 
of 1954 there had been relatively little priority placed by the Congress 
on the use of funds appropriated insofar as they related solely to the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you are of the firm belief that the emergency 
as far as your Department is concerned is that the money should be 
spent on the Interstate System ! 

General Yount. We feel it is definitely of the first priority. 

Mr. McGrecor. Can we be assured that your Department is in co- 
operation, and vice versa, that the Bureau of Public Roads is in coop- 
eration with the Defense Department, and that should this become a 
law the specifications will meet defense needs ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. Because we have always cooperated on 
it. Inthe act itself it points up the necessity for coordination with the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. We thought we were doing that in 
the 1954 act. I happen to have been the coauthor of that bill. 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Have you at any time had the Bureau of Public 
Roads turn you down on any recomended specifications for defense 
highways in that act, or even in the 1952 act? 

General Yount. To my knowledge no, and Mr. Chacey confirms it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then the fact that we have a set of roads which is 
85 percent bad as far as the Department of Defense is concerned is be- 
cause of the change in needs? Years ago a 10-ton truck was a maxi- 
mum. Now we have 40-ton trucks. Our 10-ton truck in 1941 did 
not need half of the specifications that we need for our roads today. 
But our needs are changing today. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Can you give us any assurance that there will not 
be the same condition existing as between 1955 and 1965? 

General Yount. I can only say this, Mr. McGregor: That the De- 
partment of Defense’s policy in that regard is to accept the standard of 
H 20 S 16, and insist that new equipment be designed—and I am 
merely using the bridge structures in this case—be designed as I 
pointed out in my statement. We distribute our loads so as to have 
military loads within the same limitations that the developments 
within the Bureau and the States have indicated are essential to 
efficient highway transportation. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are referring to axle tons? 

General Yount. The gross, and the distribution in length as well. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you recommend that the Federal Government 
establish a maximum load for the Interstate System ? 

General Yount. I believe that is a matter on which the Bureau 
could better advise you than the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Jones. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Farion. On the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have one more question. That refers to your 15 
percent, which is still amazing tome. I am surprised that the specifi- 
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cations on only 15 percent of the roads meet your needs. How about 
the location of the present Interstate System? Are there only 15 
percent of the miles which are now located on the system that would 
be in accord with your defense recommendations—trelative to location ¢ 

General Yount. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. That figure of 15 percent you gave us only refers 
to the specifications of the construction ? 

General Yount. To the actual roads in being, Mr. McGregor. It has 
nothing to do with location. 

Mr. McGreeor. Do you have any idea of the percentage of miles 
as now located that you think would be satisfactory ¢ 

General Yount. We are completely satisfied with the control points. 
We would expect in actual construction the Bureau would make some 
adjustment of the actual alinement, but our basic concern is the con- 
trol points, since they typify areas. 

Mr. McGregor. Thank you. I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for taking 
so much time. 

Mr. Fatron. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. General, I was interested in your remark that the Army 
selected the inner route from Mexico to Canada, No. 99, in preference 
to 101. I want to inquire how do these roads get on the defense sys- 
tem, that is, the Interstate System? Is this determined by the De- 
fense Establishment, or the Bureau of Public Roads, or by whom? 

General Yount. It is determined by a combination of the States 
and the Bureau. The Bureau in turn coordinates those actions with 
the Department of Defense, and consults with us on these selections. 

Mr. Mack. You make the Interstate System the defense system. 
Is that correct ? 

General Yount. That is correct, and that is the basic law of the 
Congress, which indicated that the national defense would have every 
consideration in a selection of routes. 

Mr. Mack. I notice immediately after Pearl Harbor the Army 
moved a great number of personnel and a great deal of heavy equip- 
ment down to the coastal areas in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. They moved most of that over Highway 101, which is, of course, 
much nearer to the coast than 99. In places I would say 99 was at 
least 100 miles from the coastal areas, and in others as much as 
250 miles away. 

Do you think it advisable to have only one defense parallel road in 
a coastal State or area? 

General Yount. There is only one north-south route in the 
three coastal States which is designated part of the Interstate System. 
That is correct. 

Mr. Mack. What determines that? The amount of money avail- 
able to build roads, or what? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. The Congress specified 40,000 miles. In 
working with the Bureau we endeavored to take that 40,000 miles and 
pick out the routes which were most vital from the standpoint of na- 
tional defense, both from the standpoint of strategy, which is the ac- 
tion which involved the decision between 99 and 101, and the business 
of resupply or the supply of military units. The Bureau of Public 
Roads, of course, represents the industrial and commercial side of the 
picture. The selection of the routes is the result of that joint action. 
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Mr. Mack. Would it be possible for these agencies that determine 
the interstate system, that is, the States, the defense establishment, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads, to designate a part of 101, let us say, 
as a defense highway / 

General Younr. Not unless it tied into the whole arterial syste 
I am not sure I quite understand your question. 

Mr. Mack. Let us say from Olympia. Do you know that area / 

General Yount. I do not know Olympia. No, sir. 

Mr. Mack. -\s one travels from Olympia down 99 for 50 miles to 
Grays Harbor and across the Columbia River by a bridge to Oregon, 
that is a very heavily industrialized defense area. 

General Yount. That particular route would serve only as a feeder 
to the arterial route which provides a single artery north and south on 
the west coast. 

Mr. Mack. Would it be advantageous to the defense establishment 
to have a bridge across the river from Astoria to the Washington shore, 
which is now served by that road ¢ 

General Yount. I think that is one I would like to study before 
I answer your question, as it relates to the interstate system. So far 
as the availability of a bridge is concerned, again I say that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is interested in any road improvement. So far as 
its inclusion in the interstate system is concerned, halve. that is 
another problem, and I would like to consider that at greater length. 

Mr. Mack. You have only one major bridge across te lower Colum 
bia now. That is at Vancouver. There is a smaller bridge, but I do 
jot believe that would be useful for very heavy suuinienieil It might 
be advantageous for certain areas to be on a defense highway. High- 
way 101 serves the oceanfront areas from Astoria to Grays Harbor 
and is reasonably = to the industrial and defense areas. 

General Yount. The reason there was the possibility of penetra- 
tion and eating off or separating two parts of the military forces. 
The fact that that did not occur in 1941 is fortunate, but the thinking 
behind it is to insure that there is lateral communication, which has 
the protection of the geographic barrier of the mountains. 

Mr. Mack. The people of Oregon and Washington who are inter- 
ested in building the Astoria Bridge and placing it on the public 
roads system have their problem with the State highway commission 
and the Bureau of Public Roads and the Defense Establishment then? 

General Younr. Only finally, I would say. Basically it is with 
their own State highway commission, since these projects must finally 
originate with the States. 

Mr. Mack. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatton. General, if there are any questions the answers to 
which might be classified, 1 wish you would advise the Chair of that 
fact. 

General Yount. I will, Mr. Chairman. There is one thing we had 
a discussion here before as to what was on the record and what was 
off the record. It might be preferable if I go back to that as a volun- 
tary statement. What I was endeavoring to point out to the com- 
mittee was that a great majority of the vehicles in the military 
defense are of such load characteristics that they are entirely com- 
parable with the vehicles in normal commercial usage. There are 
certain specific loads of tanks and armored carriers, and so forth, 
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‘ich are somewhat different and become specialized heavy-duty 
loads. It is in that area that we are endeavoring to provide a proper 
weight distribution by increasing the number of axles, so as to be 

le to transport these carriers. 

| believe Mr. Jones was touching upon a problem that is also worthy 

consideration. Some of these loads can be transported over H 15 
structures, which are found on many sections of our primary system, 
der rigidly controlled cubiasons: as to their lateral placement on 

. roadway and lateral placement on the bridge. In gaining access 

the interstate system, where we will have greater flexibility, we 
can operate under such rigid conditions and at low speeds. Then 
we can go to higher speeds on the interstate system, and still be within 
e approved stress characteristics in making the longer trips. I hope 

\at serves to clear it up. 

‘ie Fatton. Is not the Army better able to control the axle load 

d the spacing of vehicles than are commercial companies? 

General Yount. Very much so. 

Mr. Farton. For instance, if you are sending a convey of 100 

icles, you can keep a certain distance between the vehicles. Also, 

iv axle loads are all planned and the bridges you cross are all 
lanned, whereas, with commercial vehicles they will all be running 
ovel the road one right after the other. In other words, you are 
better able to sankeil it. 

General Yount. That is right: and better able to control it than 

y of the State police departments, because they are not numerous 

ough to have that degree of control over commercial vehicles. 

Mr. Fatton. That is right. 

General Yount. So, for that reason the Department of Defense 
policy is that we will distribute the load or divide it where that is 
possible so as not to come to the Congress and ask for a special super- 

per system of highways, which would serve only one possible pur- 
pose, namely, defense. The highways that meet our civilian needs 
re also adequate to meet our military needs. 

Mr. Fatron. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. General, I would like to ask two questions: (1) As 

licated, 15 percent of the highways qualify in accordance with 

al standards. Suppose our roads would meet 75 percent of the 
Federal specifications. Would this program then be to bring them 
ip to the standards? I am thinking of the highway between Los 
Angeles and Sacramento in my State. Most of which I believe is a 
r-lane divided highway. And has been constructed during the last 
vears 
Is there any reason why that highway would not qualify to the 
dards of the Interstate System? Or, if it did not qualify, would 
e be some improvement of the surface that could be performed to 
ig it up to the standard ¢ 

Mr. Farron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Fatzon. In pursuance of that question, did I not understand 

to say, General, that to put anything on the interstate system it 

iid have to be studied thoroughly before any answer col be 

with regard to any road? Did I not understand you to say 
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General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all I am endeavoring to find out. As to what 
the policy would be. If a highway met the full requirements then it 
could be taken over and the in-lieu money be paid to the State govern- 
ment to be used on other highways. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. But if a highway did not quite meet the standard, 
then would it be the policy to make up the deficiency and give credit 
to the State for expenditure made, so that a portion could be credited 
and available for the State to apply on other highways? 

General Yount. I think the answer to that, Mr. Scudder, would be 
that the State should make recommendations to the Bureau in that 
respect. Those determinations I think are properly in the Bureau 
rather than in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Scwerer. General, since the fixing of the standards by the 
Bureau of Public Roads for the Interstate System, have any roads on 
the Interstate System been built or rebuilt which did not comply with 
those standards? I am not talking about repairs, but about actual 
rebuilding of roads. 

General Yount. I do not see how it could have happened, Mr. 
Scherer, because once the standards were adopted Federal-aid funds 
could only be made available for such new construction. The condi- 
tion precedent was that the State would meet those standards. 

Mr. Scuerer. I assumed that would be your answer. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now since the adoption by the Bureau of Publi 
Roads of the standards for the Interstate System, no road on the Inter- 
state System has been built or rebuilt that does not meet those specifica- 
tions and standards? 

General Yount. I am sure that would be a correct statement. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is it not a fact that the reason why we only have 15 
percent of the roads that meet these standards is because no more 
money has been available to build them ? 

General Yount. For major construction or reconstruction. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes, sir. And is that not the best argument that we 
can make here as to why we need this Dondero and Buckley bill ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. The program provided here? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. And the long-range program we feel 
would make it sound between the Federal Government and the States 
to embark on a course which was clear-cut and which could make 
progress. 

Mr. Scuerer. The way we have been going along we have only been 
able to build 15 percent of the Interstate System so as to meet the 
specifications that the Bureau of Public Roads and the Department of 
Defense have agreed upon. 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scupprer. I do not want to have the whole line of questioning 
taken away from me. I want to ask a question here. I would like to 
clear up the question regarding the 2,400 miles of unallocated mileage 
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in the Federal system. It is my understanding that mileage was re- 
served for urban roads. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. With ingress and egress from the various cities. 

General Yount. Or bypass. 

Mr. Scupper. I have in mind a very serious situation. Part of 
which would consume my district, most of the problem applies to San 
Francisco located on a peninsula. The Interstate Highway crosses 
the Bay Bridge from Oakland to San Francisco and then must leave 
San Francisco and cross the same bridge through a highway re 
area, thence across Carquinez bridge to join with Highway 99. That 
leaves a large city badly bottled up. ‘There is a 6-lane highway to 
the south along the peninsula, but it is inadequate if it were required 
to clear that area. 

From the transportation standpoint the Golden Gate Bridge pro- 
vides a shorter evacuation route and would be more difficult to knock 
out as the destruction of either of the other two bridges would cut 
San Francisco off as far as the northern and eastern travel is con- 
cerned. The connecting link should be from San Francisco across the 
Golden Gate Bridge and then connect with No. 40 east of Vallejo. 
That would give access to Hamilton Field and Vallejo and other stra- 
tegic positions, as well as other fortifications in the bay area. That 
connection, which would involve some 35 miles, in my opinion, could 
be included in the Interstate System, come out of the remaining 2,400 
miles and be in conformity with the policy of the Department. Is 
that not so? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. But all of the actual assignment of addi- 
tional mileage is a matter for considerable study before it is assigned, 
so as to get the greatest value. 

Mr. Scupper. So this matter should be called to the attention of the 
highway commissioners of the State of California ? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. Such a route would be considered as urban mileage 
and as such subject to inclusion in the Interstate System. 

General Yount. That is correct. Mr. Chacey tells me the urban 
system is under study by the Highway Commission of California right 
now. 

Mr. Scupper. I am glad to hear that, because it is a critical spot 
both militarily and from an evacuation standpoint for the city of San 
Francisco. 

That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. General, how long have you been in your present 
position ? 

General Yount. A little over 2 years. 

Mr. Gentry. Have you been in that Department before that time? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. I have. 

Mr. Gentry. For how long? 

General Yount. I have actually been associated with this type of 
work for approximately 10 years. ‘ 

Mr. Gentry. I take it for granted you are somewhat acquainted 
with the workings of the Department even before that time, based on 
the knowledge you have acquired since you have been there. 
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Let me ask you this: You have had much association with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, have you not? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Genrry. I believe you have stated that your association has 
been very ee 

General Yount. Extremely so. 

Mr. Gentry. In everything pertaining to the use of highways by 
the Defense Department the Bureau of Public Roads has cooperated 
with you to the end that whatever had to be done was expedited. Is 
that correct ? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Have you also had some association possibly with 
the State highway departments and the State highway engineers in 
that manner? 

General Yount. Only indirectly. 

Mr. Gentry. By indirection ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. And your association and your work with them by 
indirection has been very pleasant? 

General Yount. Extremely so. 

Mr. Genrry. They have always cooperated ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I will ask you, General, if during your work with 
this Department for 10 years, and before that within your knowledge, 
there have been times of course where things needed to be moved 
possibly in a hurry which were possibly heavier than would ordinari- 
ly be taken over highways. However, under the stress of the occasion 
you needed to do it that way ? 

General Yount. That has happened. Yes. And it happened of 
course to a very great degree during World War IT. 

Mr. Genvry. I will ask > you if the “Bureau of Public Roads and the 
highway departments have not always in some manner managed to 
try. if there was an extreme necessity, to make the movement for you! 

General Yount. I know of no exception to that. 

Mr. Genrry. Yes. There are times possibly when they had to re- 
quire it be slowed down, or various things like that ? 

General Yount. Or use circumferential routing, perhaps. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. But it has always ‘been done. Is that 
right ? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, General, the gist of your testimony is this, if 
I understand it: You feel that these highways need to be constructed, 
and if possible in some period approximating 10 years—no actual 

fixed period, but something in that neighborhood—to what we _ 
know and have known for quite a few years are our recognized civil- 
ian needs and standards. Is that not true? 

(seneral Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. If these highways are constructed to what we know 
today as civilian requirements for fine highways, they will serve the 
purpose of the military ? 

General Yount. That is completely correct. 

Mr. Gentry. You are not recommending—as I take it no one would 
recommend who knows very much about the highway picture so far as 
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administration and financing are concerned—that axle-load limits, 01 
load limits far beyond what has been recognized and what has been 
recommended, be taken into account, are you ¢ 

General Yount. No,sir. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. Gentry. General, these roads are the most important roads to 
the military, just like they are really the most important roads to the 
people of the country. 

General Yount. In my judgment that is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. While that is true the military actually is interested in 
every road in this country; and every road in this country is important 
tothe defense of this country. Is that true? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Is it not also true that the military on occasion uses 
many roads, even for long periods of time, that are not on the strategic 
system ¢ 

General Yount. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Every day ? 

General Yount. Every day. 

Mr. Gentry. In movements? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. And for all kinds of things. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have just one question, following up on the questions 
| asked before. If this legislation is passed, of course, it would be 
impossible to build or rebuild any part of the interstate system that did 
not meet the standards fixed by the Bureau of Public Roads? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scnerer. That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I have one question. Asa result of the definite 10-year 
period of planning that is contemplated by the bill before the com- 
mittee, could you give us a statement authoritatively as to what advan 
tage that might be to the military in making future plans for dispe rsal 
- the factories, and so forth, in the light of a possible atomic potential 
of a prospective enemy? Is it an advantage at all to have a definite 
10-year planned program that means to you you will have all of this 
interstate system brought up to this st: indard that you have suggested 

General Yount. I think it would be of great advantage to the mili- 
tary in site selections for for new facilities and in overall planning, 
because it gives us something that we can call a firm program, and 
know where we will be 10 years from now. 

Mr. Cramer. Would you not actually go so far as to say that for the 
purpose of intelligent planning in the future for the military, that this 
program is essential in your opinion ¢ 

General Yount. I think that is quite true. I think it is equally 
necessary for intelligent planning on the part of the several States 
in their long-range thinking, too; so that they have an assurance of a 
long-range program on the part of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwrn. General, you mentioned that the interstate highway 
system is quite satisfactory from the standpoint of the defense needs. 
Could I ask whether or not that is equally true as far as civil defense 
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goes? Or is that something that the Military Department is not 
interested in? 

The reason why I ask is, the people throughout the Pacific coast are 
becoming very concerned about what may happen if an atom bomb 
is dropped there. 

I wonder if your statement that this highway system is adequate 
for military defense, covers or does not cover civilian defense ? 

General Yount. First, I would like to say my comments relate to 
the Department of Defense and not the Federal Civil Defense people. 
However, the concept which has been underlying all of the develop- 
ment of the interstate system has been toward serving high popula- 
tion areas. To that extent it would certainly be my judgment that it 
was definitely geared to the civilian defense in the same sense that 
it is geared to the military defense. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is all. 

Mr. Fatzion. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Aucer. Yes, thank you. Relative to the fact that our high- 
ways go through 90 percent of our major population centers, is it my 
understanding that in addition many times we must bypass those 
cities and, therefore, you are interested in what you call circumferen- 
tial highways? 

General Yount. Circumferential in character. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Avcer. You do not want to go through these population centers 
any more than some tourists do, but you have to in order to get to 
some objective down the line. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Avcer. You want to bypass them. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Acer. Will this program take into account circumferential 
highways to meet your needs, or will we need many more in the future? 
IT am not talking about future population but today’s population 
centers. 

Gaines Yount. It was conceded that the 2,400 miles retained would 
be sufficient to solve a great majority. Whether it would handle every 
problem or not I do not know of those problems. But certainly it 
was the concept that that reserved mileage would be used to solve this 
very problem. 

Mr. Acer. I know you could not get around Dallas if you tried 
to without going through very devious routes, through our lowlands, 
and so forth. 

General Yount. That is right. 

Mr. Ager. Speaking of obsolescence, which you just touched on, 
we have been aware of the standards of the highways and the fact that, 
for example, trucks give terrifle wear to the ‘highw: ays, thanks to the 
additional heavy axle loadings, and so forth, that passenger cars would 
never take out of the life of the highways. 

You mentioned earlier today the thought that in the construction and 
design of military weapons themselves ‘their standards are being con- 
sidered in line with the roads they must travel over. 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Aucer. In other words, you are not making equipment that ina 
single passage, or in many passages over a road might break it down 
because the load placed on the road isso great ? 
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General Yount. We are doing everything possible to make the load 
so designed as to bring about a better distribution entirely to conform 
with these standards which are exemplified in the national interstate 
standards. 

Mr. Arcer. That isa part of your policy and not just a hope? 

_ General Yount. No, sir. It is a policy. For instance, in procure- 

nent at present we have new transporters which will get down to an 
entirely acceptable figure for tanks. 

Mr. Auerr. We are told that the road system which is projected 
and which we are planning for such a long period in this bill, will take 
care of our passenger-car needs and truck needs for many years. Is it 
\lso true so far as your heavy weapons are concerned ? 

(General Yount. It is certainly the intent of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr, Arcer. Is there any question of obsolescence of the roads so far 
as the military is concerned, as we have observed in relation to pas- 
senger cars? We have observed, and it has been brought out in 

this committee, many of our principal arteries had to be moved over, 
or are not serving the areas where they were built, because of popula- 
tion shifts and we have had to shift the location of the roads. 

W ith the existing pattern of roads, do you consider it will be suffi- 

‘nt as you project it into the future? 

General Younr. I think it would be sufficient bec ause the problem 
you are mentioning is one of the very things we are trying to get away 
from in the Interstate System. You are talking about serving specific 
property. I am talking about serving terminal points, and ‘T do not 
think we will change such terminal points as Chicago and New York, 
and so forth, on the long-haul basis. 

Mr. Auger. There is one last question, and I ask it for a colleague 
who could not stay. He would like to know—and I think I would 
too, and possibly other members of the committee—where are the 15 

‘cent qualified roads located, or is it possible to tell us ? 

"Ganmaa Yount. I do not have it with me at this time, Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Atcer. We do not have to have it at this moment, but could 
we get such information ? 

General Yount. We received it from the Bureau of Public Roads. 
They, in turn, received it from the reports of the States. I am sure 

the information is available in the Bureau of Public Roads with the 
full details including the reports of the States. 

Mr. Acer. I leave that with the committee, Mr. Fallon. I know 
Mr. Bush would like to have the information on where the 15 percent 
of the roads that are qualified are located, if the information is 
available. 

Mr. Fatton. We can find out from the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Auger. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuweneeu. I want to say this first—and I think I express the 
viewpoint of all the members of the committee—that at least I am 
grateful, and I think most of them are, for your wonderful testimony 
here, and your apparent knowledge and devotion to this idea. 

General Yount. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I want to ask this question. On the 15 percent, 
as I understand it, we have not moved, and in most cases where the 
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interstate highways are established we will have to acquire mere 
rights-of-way. Is that right? 

‘General Yount. In very many cases. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScuweEnce.. Where those rights-of-way have not been acquired 
there is still a chance that the State highway departments and the 
Bureau of Public Roads with your recommendation can make a devia- 
tion in the exact location of these highways. Is that right 

General Yount. That would be my understanding. 

Mr. ScuweEncet. So come of these things that are problems now, 
and that were not problems 10 years ago, can be recognized. 

General Younr. Yes, sir. Because these problems must originate 
with the State highway departments. 

Mr. ScHwENGEL. I am a little bit concerned with the statement you 
made on controlled access highways. Do I understand that all of 
the 38,000 or 40,000 miles eve sntually on the Interstate Systein wiil be 
controlled access highways? Is that correct 4 

General Yount. That is our recommendation. 

Mr. Scuwencev. That means if they go through Iowa, or Nebraska, 
or Kansas 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SchwencGet. That there will be no advantage from this high- 
way to the local residents? 

General Yount. I do not think we can say an arterial highway 
with controlled access is of no value to the local resident. It will not 
serve him from his door. That is correct. But from the little longer 
range viewpoint, I thing the controlled access road is of value to any 
territory that is served by it. 

Mr. Sc pala I understand all that, but here is John Jones who 
wants to go 25 miles down the road. He may have to go 12 miles to 
get on the highway to do that. 

General Yount. That may very well happen. Yes, sir. The point 
I wished to make in my statement is, had we had this concept 30 
years ago, and injected at that time limited access and controlled 
access on primary arterials we would not be confronted with the same 
degree of obsolescence that now confronts the Nation. 

Mr. ScuweEncer. One further question. This is quite a program 
for us to envision and move into. Since there is a relationship to the 
defense of our Nation, you must have given thought to matters of 
priority. In other words, if we launch this program do you have any 
ideas as to where it should start first to be of the greatest benefit to 
the defense system of our country, or do you have any ideas or rules 
that the Bureau of Public Roads should go by? Or is that entirely 
up to the State system, or the Bureau of Public Roads? Or, do you 
have anything to say about it 4 

General Yount. The Department of Defense and the Bureau of 
Public Roads will work together on the priorities. We have no 
established system of priorities at the present moment which is an 
agreed priority system of the two Federal agencies, by any means. 
The initial impetus has to come from the respective States: with the 
feeling of State need and their willingness to contribute on the high- 
Ways. 

So, the most pressing requirements would probably be raised by th 
States themselves since it is not only a problem of defense, but a loca 
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problem and one that concerns them as well, in providing adequate 
transportation possibilities for their own citizens. 

[ believe that the priority system will pretty well take care of itself. 
We will work with the Bureau, certainly, where there is any question 
of priority. If everybody is willing to support this bill, assuming 
't becomes law, and all of the States are 100 percent behind it, then 
we will have a system of priorities. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. You will have a system of priorities? 

General Yount. We will certainly work with the Bureau in estab- 
lishing that if the rate at which the States desire to participate in 
this is in excess of the capabilities of the Federal Government to 
finance it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Based on your past experience with the Bureau 

f Public Roads and the States do you anticipate any difficulty in 

eit ng listened to so far as priorities are concerned with relation to 

cational defense ? 

(reneral Yount. We anticipate no problem. 

Mr. ScHweENGeEL. One further question. In the consideration of 
this overall problem of transportation, and all of the arteries of our 
Nation, I assume you have taken into account all of the other facili- 
ties of transportation that fit into this problem. Is that right? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is your opinion that as near as you can possibly 
see now they fairly well dovet ail with railroads, air and water? 

General Yount. That is correct. One of the considerations in the 
selection of the route itself was a tying together of the prime trans- 
portation centers with the idea of interchange between various forms 
of carriers, in case of interruption. So that the National Interstate 
System is not solely a highway system, but is a link in our overall 
national transportation system. 

Mr. Scowencer. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. General, in the testimony of the Department of the 
Army before the Roads Committee in the early forties, and in the 
writing of the Interstate System into the existing law in 1944, it was 

e position of the Department then that the Interstate System should 
e constructed on a 50-50 basis in cooperation with the various States. 
Is that not correct ? 

General Yount. I frankly cannot answer that. That was the end 
result by virtue of the acts of Congress. 

Mr. Jones. And during the period of war—— 

General Younr. I do not know of any cases—I cannot say that 
this is totally correct, but I know of no cases in which the War De part- 
ment or the Department of Defense has presumed to advise the Con- 
gress on the ratio of expense. It may have happened in 1940. I 
could not say ae ie 

Mr. Jones. I did not ask that question, but I asked this question: 
Was it not the position of the Department of Defense that we should 
iave a military road system in this country ? 

_, Gener ‘al Yount. Not a military road system. No, sir. A system 

it was of primary importance to the military. That was why we 
cate now we do not consider that the National Interstate Sys- 

mis a military system. It is a National System which best serves 
military. 
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Mr. Jones. We called it the Defense Highway Act of 1941. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And so the Interstate System was designated primarily 
for military purposes, was it not ? 

General Yount. The act of 1941 was, but in 1941 

Mr. Jones. In 1941 we wrote in a provision making a separate 
category of roads as defense highways for the Interstate System, did 
we not ? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. And that was done at the instance and at the sugyges- 
tion and at the request of the Department of Defense. Was that not 
true? 

General Yount. I think we have always indicated that the arterials 
had the greatest value to national defense. That is correct, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. In making your recommendations you recommended 
that the Interstate System be constructed under the same formula 
that was then in existence for the primary and other categories of 
roads? Is that correct? 

General Yount. That I cannot answer. I would say that the War 
Department somewhat changed its spots if it made that recommenda- 
tion. But that is the end result of the act. 

Mr. Jones. That is the point I am coming to. Has the Defense 
Department, since the 1944 act, made any presentation to this com- 
mittee, or to the Sentae committee, asking that the ratio of Federal 
participation be increased over the formula existing prior to 194+’ 

General Yount. I think the answer to your question, sir, is that 
we have in the 10 years I have personal knowledge of, recommended 
to the Congress that they review the question of funding in view of 
changes in population centers, and so forth, and the various problems 
that arise. I know of no case in which we have made a specific recom- 
mendation as to the division of costs between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Jones. Partly. You did not make the request to the Congress 
in 1952 that the ratio of Federal participation in the interstate formula 
be increased ; did you? 

General Yount. We have recommended it be reviewed. I know of 
no case in which we have come out with a specific recommendation, 
because we felt that was a responsibility for the Congress and not 
one for the Department of Defense to participate in. 

Mr. Jones. So this interstate system this year has become a matter 
of extreme urgency ¢ 

General Yount. It has always been a priority matter, Mr. Jones. 
We have constantly expressed the importance of this system as a first 
priority matter. On the funding side again this year we refrained 
from trying to advise the Congress on matters which we are not 
competent in. 

Mr. Jones. It is not a fact that this bill departs from the recognized 
and historic practice of the Federal Government to assume complete 
responsibilty for a system of highways in this country ? 

General Yount. It is a departure from the past policies of the Con- 
gress. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And that for complete implementation and full utiliza- 
tion of the Interstate System if constructed under this act, do you 
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not think it would be necessary to increase the Federal responsibility 
on the primary system ? 

General Yount. I would not feel myself competent to advise you on 
that, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Let me refer you to your statement on page 1, in the 
last paragraph, last sentence thereof: 

In addition, it is clear that the military highway system needs and the civilian 
highway system needs cannot be economically separated. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So it would naturally follow that if there is extreme 
urgency in building up the defense highway system, it would also 
follow it would be necessary to build up the primary system to give 
full and complete utilization of the Interstate System; would it not? 

General Yount. Not necessarily at the same rate. 

Mr. Jones. Not at the same rate, but to accelerate the primary rate. 
if we increased the Federal formula for the States, would we not 
get an accelerated rate of construction even though it would not be 
to the same extent as the Interstate System ? 

General Younr. I think that is quite possible, in view of the pro- 
posed funding arrangements of the bill. 

Mr. Jones. Would you recommend to the committee that we change 
the formula for the primary system in order to give you complete uti- 
lization of this Interstate System ? 

General Yount. Mr. Jones, I would like to go back to the opening 
statement of the chairman. We are getting into the field of financing 
in which I do not think I am competent. 

Mr. Jones. But if the Interstate System has great military import- 
ance it would naturally follow that the index of travel on the primary 
system too would need some military examination and have some de- 
fense significance. Is that correct? 

General Yount. I think any development on the primary and sec- 
ondary system has potential defense significance just as it has national 
economic signficance. 

Mr. Jonxs. Do you realize under the terms of this bill we freeze 
for a decade the total amount of money allocated to the primary 
and urban and secondary systems to only the moneys that are now 
available for the construction of that category of roads? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Based on the assumption that the economic situation 
will prevail in the coming years just as it exists at the present time. 
If there is a decerase in the 2 cents gasoline tax then we would have a 
decrease in the total amount of money made available for the primary, 
the urban and the secondary systems? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore, you would accelerate one end of the line and 
decrease the patentee’ on the other, would you not? 

General Younvr. I do not know that that would be the effect of it. 

Mr. Jones. How could you divorce the importance of the primary 
system from the importance of the Interstate System ? 

General Yount. We do not divorce it. We say that the Interstate 
System is of greater importance. We certainly cannot divorce one 
part of the highway system from the overall system. 
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Mr. Jones. Let me bring to your attention your statement in para- 
graph 3 on page 2, where you say: 





From the standpoint of national defense, the Federal-aid primary system is 
of greater importance than the Federal-aid secondary system. 





General Younr. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. If it is of greater importance and we use the same for- 
mula for the primary as we do for the secondary, then why not in- 
crease the primary Federal responsibility ? 

General Yount. That is a matter I am afraid is for the judgment 
of the Congress. So far as the question of Federal-State ratio is con- 
cerned, we are not even commenting on that with regard to the inter- 
state, but commenting only on the overall needs, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jonrs. You have to recognize, General, that the Federal re- 
sponsibility is almost totally to the Interstate System. 

General Yount. Under the existing bill. That is correct. And in 
our approval we have indicated that our feeling with regard to the 
particular bill before this committee is one which is related solely to 
the end product of the availability of highways, without comment on 
the financing structure of the bill. 

Mr. Jones. You say also in paragraph 3 on page 2: 














It is the primary system that would include the principal alternate and feeder 
routes. 









General Yount. That is correct. 
Mr. Jones. Speaking of the primary system. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore you say: 

We will build this fine and magnificent defense system of highways but we 
would freeze and would not accelerate and increase the construction on the 
primary system. 

General Yount. I think one thing that is indicated in all of this 
proposed legislation for the moment is the increased responsibility of 
the States in this regard. 

Mr. Jones. Do you not leave that to conjecture because you do not 
know that that increased construction on the primary system will be 
parallel or of equal degree to the construction to meet the needs of 
the military on the Interstate System ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. I would say it is based on a supposition 
that all of the States are vitally concerned with their own improve- 
ment, and presumably will follow the lead of the Congress in giving 
the fullest possible support to their own highway problems in the 
State as aa as the Nation. 

Mr. Jones. And of course you have some States where the index 
of travel on certain highways is not on the Interstate System and, 
therefore, they will get no accelerated help compared to the Interstate 
Sy stem. 

General Yount. So far as those sections are concerned, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Jones. So you are leaving the defense needs to the judgment 
and discretion of the State highw ay departments on the other cate- 
gories of roads? 

Mr. Scuerer. Is it not a relative thing ? 

Mr. Jones. The whole thing is relative. 
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Mr. Scuerer. I mean, where the greatest need exists and which 
should get priority. 

Mr. Jones. Of course that is a question of great debate because 

e fellow who lives out on the Little Springs Road likes to get to 
town just as well as the fellow on the big truck. So those are the 
things we have to take into account there. 

General Yount. Yes,sir. I recognize that. 

Mr. Jones. General, since 1944 would you give to the committee 
the number of conferences and consultations you have had with the 
Bureau of Public Roads relative to any change in the designation of 
the Interstate System’ I am talking about specific changes—not 
policies with respect to the changes. And I am speaking of the 
37,600 miles that have been designated prior to the consideration of 
this measure we have here. 

General Yount. I think my answer has to be, Mr. Jones, that I 


cannot give you a specific number of occasions. I have discussed the 


matter both with Commissioner MacDonald and later with Commis- 
sioner du Pont. As to the number of times, I am sorry, I cannot 
answer your question. I will say there have been many instances in 
which it has come up between Mr. Chacey and other people in my 
office and members of the Bureau of Public Roads. But, so far as 
personal discussions with them is concerned, I could not give you a 
specific answer. There have been such discussions, but as to an answer 
numerically, I could not answer. 

Mr. Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauion. General, are you familiar with the system of roads 
in Germany? The autobahn? 

General Yount. Not to a high degree. I know the system and I 
have ridden on it, but I would not say I was an expert on it by any 
means, 

Mr. Fatton. Do you have any knowledge as to what help it was 
to them in waging the last war? 

General Yount. It was of tremendous help as indicated by the ef- 
forts of our Air Force and the time they spent in trying to break 
it up so as to stop its efficacy in troop movements. 

Mr. Fatton. Are there any other questions? Thank you very much 
for giving your testimony, General. I certainly think it will be of 
great help in the consideration of this bill. 

General Yount. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was happy to have 
in opportunity to be here. 

Mr, Fatton. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow when Gen- 
eral Clay will be the = ep 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Wriday, fae 22, 1955.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1955 
House or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
ComMMITreE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

‘The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1304, New House Office Building, Hon. Robert E. Jones, Jr., 
presiding. 

Mr. Jones. The committee will come to order. 

On Wednesday last, General Clay was a witness before the com- 
mittee. We were unable to stay here long enough to have all of the 
members propound questions and inquiries to him. So General C lay 
has very graciously agreed to come back today. In keeping with the 
agreement, the first shall be the last. So Mr. Rogers, you may proceed 
and direct your inquiries to General Clay at this time. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank -you, Mr. C hairman. 

General Clay, first of all I want to say we certainly appreciate the 
fine work you have done on this. It is a pleasure for me to have an 


opportunity to see you and hear you and talk to you, because my 
father, Dwight Rogers, had such high regard for you. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LUCIUS D. CLAY, CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON A NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM— 
Resumed 


General CLay. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. General, I wondered on the issuance of bonds, what 
does your plan contemplate as to how many would be issued each year? 

General Cuay. It is flexible, Mr. Congressman. The maximum 
amount that would probably be issued in 1 year would not exceed $3 
billion. It would be several years before it reached that because in 
the early years the direct funds would suffice without the bond issue. 

In addition to that, the Treasury Department control plan would 
be charged with issuing the bonds and they would vary the amounts 
and terms of the bonds to conform to their own issue of Treasury 
securities. I would say, though, that in no year would the bond issue 
exceed about $3 billion. 

Mr. Rogers. And you would anticipate that it may be a few years 
before you would actually reach that figure? 

(reneral Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. I see. I think that is all the questions I have right 
now, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Schwengel. 
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Mr. Scuwencet. This question comes to my mind, and I am sure 
you may have considered it, General Clay. That is, the capacity 
of the contractors of the country to take this expanded program. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwenceu. And to take it in stride. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencev. Is there going to be a terriffic load there that will 
cause an unusual amount of expansion beyond what we will need 
in the future, or will they be able to handle it at the present time, 
or just what have you been able to gather on that ? 

General Ciay. Our study indicates that at the rate we would ex- 
pect this program to get underway they would be able to handle it. 
If they knew it was a 10-year program then they could equip them- 
selves and amortize the equipment over the 10 years during which 
construction was to be completed. That is one of the reasons why we 
think a 10-yeare program or a fixed-period program would make the 
construction of the highway system more economical. 

In our opinion there is capacity to do this job. It would require 
some new equipment, but if that equipment were devoted to a 10-year 
program it would not result in the extraordinary expenditures which 
would increase the cost. 

Mr. ScHweNGEL. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Huuz. I do not have any questions at this time. 

Mr. Jonrs. This is an extraordinary session for those of you sitting 
in the bleachers now. 

Mr. Rocrers. Mr. Chairman, I do have one more question. General, 
I did want to find this out: For instance, in Florida, where we have 
United States Highway No. 1 on the east coast, which is a part of 
the Interstate System, statements have been made that certain roads 
will be accepted into the system, and also toll roads, if they meet the 
specifications. What happens if these present roads do not meet the 
specifications? Iam in doubt as to what procedure will be followed. 

General Cuay. If the present roads do not meet the specifications 
and they are on the Interstate System, they will be improved to meet 
the specifications or be relocated with the new Interstate System, and 
there would be no reimbursement. But the cost of the improvement 
or the new road would be borne by the money provided under this 
act if it were adopted by the Congress. 

Mr. Rogers. I wondered about that because, for instance I be- 
lieve someone gave testimony here that the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
would be completely unacceptable. Is that correct, Mr. Chairman! 
Not that that is on the interstate road system, but suppose that the 
toll highway was, let us say, completely unacceptable. You would 
either reroute it, I understand, or build a new road. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocrrs. And of course there would be no reimbursement in 
that situation. 

General Ciay. I do not think the Pennsylvania Turnpike is entirely 
unacceptable. I think the newer portions of it that were constructed i! 
the last few years are acceptable, but the great bulk of it, however, was 
not constructed according to our standards. 
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Mr. Rocers. For those portions of U. S. 1, let us say, in Florida, 
that do not meet your standards, there would be no reimbursement for 
that portion of the highway. Is that correct ? 

General Cay. That is correct. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Aucer. I have several questions. Iam certainly delighted that 
you could come back and talk to us today. 

My first impression from yesterday’s discussion with General Yount 
related e to the circumferential roads around the city is that it is true 

| times of emergency you would want to use your highways and not 
through town, just like a tourist would not like to go through town. 
You would like to go around the population centers. 

General Cay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aucer. We have heard that 90 percent of the population centers 
of the country are served by the interstate program. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Axcer. It is so set up that there are some 2,400 miles that it 
is anticipated could be used for those circumferential routes. Will 
that be enough to get us around our major cities! I know Dallas is a 
case in point. You would have a difficult time getting around Dallas. 
You would have to go through it. 

General Cuay. Let me put it this way: We have allowed $4 billion 
in this program for the improvement of the arterial routes connect- 
ing the cities with these expressways. While it is very true we want 
traffic to be able to go around the cities, also we want to have express- 
ways connecting the cities themselves with this expressway, so that 
you can have instant access to and egress from the city. The figures 
with respect to these circumferenti: 11 routes are not as good figures 
as we would like. Many of the cities have not made plans for the 
future. Therefore, within this $4 billion figure we eek had to doa 
considerable amount of guessing. It is not as accurately engineered 

as the $23 billion. 

My opinion is that it would go far to relieve the situation which 
exists today. It probably goes as far as the cities are ready to go. I 
doubt very much if in itself it would provide a complete answer to 
the city traffic problem. 

Mr. Atcer. We might need more in the future. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anger. We were interested to learn yesterday from Gene 1 
Yount that equipment will be designed for these roads, as well : 
these roads for the equipment, so that the equipment will not be too 
heavy for the roads and the roadbeds will be durable enough to last, no 
matter what the military uses are. In other words, the equipment 
should be produced so that the axle loads will not break down the 
roads. Is that your understanding ? 

General Cray. The standards for these roads are very high stand- 
ards. The Defense Department and its people are designing their 
future axle loads to meet these standards. Therefore the defense 
requirements of the future will be adapted to the road instead of the 
road having to be torn to pieces to meet a new and heavier defense re- 
quirement. 

Mr. Auger. I would like to move on to a new subject. We all have 
one great interest, which was embodied in our Constitution. Some 
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of us have witnessed over the years a trend from the Federal-State 
participation where 25 percent went to the Federal Government and 
75 percent to the States. Now the procedure is almost reversed and 
our States do not have much income coming from the tax dollar, com- 
pared to what it used to be. We have a program here which is all set 
up and which I think is a marvelous example of Federal-State coop- 
eration. Now weare about to change that. 

I would like to discuss this with you without much more formality. 
If we go into a 90-10 relationship instead of a 40-60 participation, 
first of all, is it not true that when the Federal Government places 
money it must also be the watchdog of that money? You know that 
is a fact? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Acer. If the Federal Government puts in $25 billion, that is 
$25,000 million, into the interstate program in this relatively short 
period of time, and the States put in only $2 billion, is it not to be ex- 
pected that the Federal Government would take an ine reasing interest 
in and control over those highways? 

General Cay. It is not so contemplated. At the present moment 
the Bureau of Public Roads is charged with the expenditure and the 
watching of the expenditure of Federal funds made available for roads. 
They do that by standards and checking estimates and costs, and by 
inspection of the finished roads. That would be the same type and 
kind of control we would contemplate under the new ornate 
no more and no less. In my opinion that has proved on the w! ole 
to be a very satisfactory action on the part of the Bureau of Publi: 
Roads. I think most of us believe that the Federal funds expended 
on roads have been expended judiciously and they have met the stan 2 
ards that were required. There have been very few instances tha 
{ know of where charges have been made of unwise expenditures or 
of waste of money in the road program. 

Mr. Arcer. I appreciate that thought, and I am sure we all mr e 
the hope that the Federal Government in spending so much mone 
and spending it so quickly would take over such control as they have 
in the past. Wherever they have put money in they have moved i 
and that area of operation has not gone to the State. 

My other question has to do with financing. It has been said 
issuing the bonds the United States would not be directly responsib| 
for that money. In your mind that really makes little differe 
does it?) The Government is really behind the bond; is it not ? 

General Ciay. As far as I am concerned if the Congress of t 
United States authorizes a bond issue I have no doubt but that the 
United States Government is behind that bond issue, no matter how 
it may be expressed. 

Mr. Aucer. In your mind the fact that we have $278 billion of ob- 
vious or recognized debt—and I believe the figures are correct whic! 
show that we also have about $250 billion of indirect Government credit 
for the Government behind the reinsuring of loans and that sort of 
things—and now we come along with this program when this country 
has a 30 percent tax takeback from the money we get, and now we 
pile this program on it, in your considered opinion do you not feel 
that this might be too heavy a burden at this time ? 

General Cray. I do not feel it would because I honestly believe, just 
as if I were building a new plant for my own company, that this is au 
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expenditure which will return to the Government far more than it 
will cost. 

Mr. Aveer. I am going to ask you one more question and you can 
dodge it, if you wish. This has been brought out in the hearings, that 
if we imposed an additional 3-cent tax on each gallon of gas, this pro- 
gram could be paid for in 10 years; that is, in the same length of time 

that it would take to construct it. Were you advised of that ? 

General Cray. Yes, I was. We did not recommend that in the 
committee for several reasons. First let me say this: I would much 
rather see these roads built if it calls for an increase in gasoline tax 
than for them not to be built at all. Actually at the present moment 
the average highway user of the passenger car is paying today in taxes 
+) 100 of a cent for every mile he travels. The average vehicle user 
if you count trucks, is paying 61/100 of a cent for every “mile he travels 
today. The total cost of the Interstate System projected on this basis 
would be 36/100 cent per vehicle-mile. Therefore, it is generating 

more revenue than it costs, which revenue is available for those many, 
many thousands of miles which we desire to improve and which do 
jot carry their own cost. This is a revenue-engendering program for 
all roads. 

Mr. Arger. One last question then, General. If the people are al- 
ready bearing the cost of these roads in the depreciation of the roads 
ind the equipment, is it not possible, then, that we can take the mes- 

sage to them and receive public support for an increase of taxes that 
would make it strictly pay-as-we-go? Do you think it is possible ? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. I think it is possible and I think the peo- 
ple probably would support it. But I do think you have to remember 
his: the States are taking over a heavy burden of maintaining this 
road. If you impose revenues at the national level which would pre- 

ent the State from obtaining the revenues which it does now obtain 
at the local level, then you are going to make it very difficult for the 
states to bear this burden. 

As you know, the gasoline tax is a very varying tax in the various 
States. In some States it is as high as 7 cents a gallon now. With 2 
cents Federal tax that makes it 9 cents, which is quite a high tax on the 
automobile user. Ihave grave doubts that raising revenue by increas- 
ing the taxes on the automobile user would not make it much more 
difficult for the States to raise the money for their share of the pro- 
vram to carry the heavy maintenance which will be involved in these 
roads when they are finished. 

Mr. Areer. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I thank my distinguished friend 
irom Texas for yielding for a moment. I would like to present to the 
committee some distinguished visitors we have from my home State. 
We have the speaker of the House of Re presente itives of Ohio, the 
Honorable Roger Cloud ; a member of the Ohio Senate, State Senator 
fom V. Moorehead; a member of the State legislature, Robert F. 
Groneman; and State Senator C. Stanley Mechem, as well as Ray C. 
Bliss, the Republican State chairman, ‘and a newspaperman from 
our home area, Frank E. Avren. 

[am very happy to have our legislators with us this morning. They 
are particularly interested in this road program. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Scupper. Will you yield for an introduction / 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupprer. I also have a constituent, Chester F. Peterson former 
chairman of the board of supervisors of Humboldt County, Calif,, 
who is here and is very active in regard to the highways and the civil 
defense program. 

Mr. Jones. It is not often that we have such distinguished guests, 
Will you stand up, please, so we can see all of you out there? On be- 
half of the committee I can assure you we are delighted to have you 
today, for we are engaged in your business as well as in our own busi- 
ness. 

Now, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricur. General Clay, I think your Commission has done a 
magnificent job in surveying this entire problem and in seeking to 
set forth a long-range solution to it. My questions are going to deal 
primarily with the proposed method of financing. 

Out of the $25 billion that is proposed for the Federal Government 
to spend in the next 10 years, approximately how many thousands of 
highway miles do you expect to be built ? 

General Cuay. This appropriation of $25 billion would complete 
the Interstate Sy stem of approximately 40,000 miles. In addition it 
would provide the access roads into the city which would connect w ith 
it. That would be a very small amount of mileage. So I think if 
we said approximately 40,000 miles we would be. very close to the 
figure. 

Mr. Wricur. In other words, the $25 billion will construct approxi- 
mately 40,000 miles ? 

General Cray. That is correct, sir, in addition to the acquiring of 
rights-of-way. 

Mr. Wricutr. That is the figure I had read in some of the news re- 
leases and I wondered if it was an accurate figure. I have heard this 
figure quoted, General, in connection with the proposed method of 
financing, and the 30-year interest at 3 percent, that we would prob- 
ably pay $11,500 million interest over the next 30 years, assuming that 
we go ahead and pay out the bonds as they are due. Is that the cor- 
rect percentage ¢ 

General Ciay. That is approximately right. Yes, sir. On a 3 
percent interest rate. 

Mr. Wrieut. Of course, we are just dealing with figures here and 
with guesses, but on the basis of $25 billion being added to construct 
some 40,000 miles of first-class road it would be logical to say then 
that the $1114 billion, if it were possible for us to ‘provide a means 
of financing this construction on a pay-as-you-go basis, could be ex- 
pected to build some 14,000 or 15,000 additional miles of road more 
than would be built under the present plan, rather than being paid 
in interest. 

General Cay. Yes, sir. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Wricur. I have this question concerning the amount of money 
returned to the States to compensate for toll roads. Approximately 
what do you estimate the total figure would be on that, General Clay! 

General Cray. It is difficult to estimate if additional toll roads 
are constructed. My own estimate of it would be you have approxi- 
mately 2,000 miles of toll road and your initial reimbursements under 
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that proposal would be somewhere in the neighborhood of a billion 
dollars. 

Mr. Wrieut. For all of the States? 

General Cuay. For all that has been done up to date. That would 
not apply for what might be done in the future. 

Mr. Wrient. Yes. This is probably a rhetorical question, but what 
portion of this $25 billion would be spent on lateral or farm roads? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. Approximately 35 percent of these roads 
are classified as roads in rural areas. 

Mr. Wrieut. It has been said by some of the witnesses, and I forget 
just who it was that said it, that we might anticipate the present 
Federal 2-cent gasoline and motor fuels tax could bear the cost of 
financing this bond issue. If I understand this correctly, the first 
money that would come out of the revenues from the 2-cent gasoline 
and motor fuels tax would be allocated to the present regular Federal- 
aid matching program. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrient. And any surplus then remaining would go to financing 
these bonds ¢ 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrient. Is it your feeling that remaining sum would finance 
these bonds over 30 years ? 

General Ciay. I am convinced it will finance them. As a matter 
of fact, we have used a very conservative increase in revenues from 
the gas tax, substantially lower than the Treasury’s own estimates. 
I did not believe that the sur plus after getting the normal expenditure 
for roads would not only service these bonds, but in addition to that 
would provide a surplus. 

Mr. Wricur. I have heard this figure of $622,500,000 referred to as 
the amount of money which the Federal secs is obligated to 
appropriate to the States. Over how long a period is that? 

General CLtay. That was the last Federal highway program. I 
believe that that authorizes the expenditures for 2 years in fiscal 1956 
and 1957. 

Mr. Wrieut. That is a 2-year appropriation / 

General Cray. A 2-year authorization. 

Mr. Wrieur. So over the 30 years involved it would be on the 
present amount of roads approximately 15 times that figure / 

General Ciay. Yes, sir, it would if you applied the same figure 
to that period. 

Mr. Wrienr. If I understand the purpose of the program, the 
origins il figures which seemed confusing to some of the members of 
the committee referring to a $101 billion roadbuilding program, were 
hased on the anticipation that the States and loc al agencies would 
stimulate their own activity and this would serve to encourage addi- 
tional activity on the part of the States and local yonatioadiaing 
agencies, 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrient. Is it not conceivable and even logical to assume that 
i. that result obtains the Federal Government will be expending more 

i the regular Federal matching funds for the States than it has been 
exper ding i in the past ¢ 
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General Cray. I think if you look at it over a 10-year period thai 
is highly possible, particularly if the Federal budget i improves and gets 
in better shape over the years ahead, which we have ev ery reason to 
expect it will. The main point of our recommendation was that if 
you maintained the present rate of expenditures from the gasoline 
tax you still had from that tax enough to service this bond imme, 
Certainly it was not contemplated that that would necessarily be the 
restricting amount of money that the Congress over a long peri 
would make available for other roads. It could make that much 
available without interfering with the availability of the gasoline tax 
to service the bonds. 

Mr. Wricur. Have you taken into account the amount of money 
over this period that the Government will obligate itself for in the 
way of maintenance of these highways? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. The amount of money the Federal Goy- 
ernment obligates itself for for maintenance is very small, applying 
only to those park roads which are under the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment bureaus. The States take over the maintenance as a condi- 
tion to receiving these funds. 

Mr. Wricur. And that would still be true on our interstate high- 
way? 

General Cuiay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrienrt. I think those are the only questions I would like to ask 
you at thistime. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. Will the gentleman yield for a correction ? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. The question was asked as to how long a period 
that $622 million covered, and your answer was for a period of 2 years, 
but the $622 million authorized is for each year of the 2 years, which 
then would be multiplied by the number of years. Is that correct! 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. [appreciate that correction. Then that would change 
the conclusion which we jointly reached that the amount obligating 
the Federal Government to this additional program on the present 
scale, if that is to be our continuing expectation, would be something 
like 30 times? 

General Cray. I misunderstood you. Yes, sir. It would be 
times $622,500,000. 

Mr. Aucer. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes. 

Mr. Arcer. I was trying to second-guess something you asked on 
the amount of roads that could be built for that amount of interest, 
which was $11,500 million. It was established here earlier this week 
and you might corroborate this if you can, General—that the cost of 
financing outside of the Government through the issuing of these bonds 
would actually be beyond the cost of Government- financing to an ex- 
tent of about $11, billion. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Arcer. That would be the money we lose by not placing this 
under the Federal debt, but putting it under a corporate bond setup 
Was that in your question ? 

Mr. Wrient. It is related to it, but it was not the same question 
exactly. Admittedly, if we borrow money through Government bonds 
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to do this work we will still be paying some interest, although not 
quite as much. 

Mr. Aucer. Right. 

Mr. Wrienr. But my question dealt with the possibility of our being 
able to pay completely as we go and eliminate interest payments en- 
tirely, which was a kind of hy ‘pothetic al question. 

General Ciay. Of course, on the answer to that question I think 
that there is only one answer. Your $11 billion would be available for 
roads. It was our view in our committee that as long as the Federal 
budget was in a deficit state, no matter whether you raised additional 
taxes for this and spent it, as long as the Fede1 ‘al Government was in 
a deficit, that that deficit financing, which is supported by the issue 
of Government bonds, creates your same interest charge. Until you 

are doing this from a balanced budget and a surplus of income you 
are in effect paying this interest, regardless of whether you do it from 
taxes or from general revenue bonds, or a bond issue of the type we 
propose. 

Mr. Wrieur. If that is the situation, my question is more or less 
hypothetical, 

Mr. Rogers. Will the gentleman yield for one question ? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. I want to clear up this point. As I understand it, the 

22 million spent yearly is the amount over and above that necessary 
to finance this bond issue. Is that right? Which will go to our regu- 
lar program on primary and secondary roads. 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. Since the amount coming in through taxes, I realize 
may inerease in the future some, but actually under this plan are we 
not setting a limit on the contribution of the Federal Government to 
the primary and secondary roads at this amount of $622 million for 
a period of 30 years? 

General CLay. No, sir. The only thing the Congress would be doing 
wenn be setting a limit on the funds derived from the gasoline tax 

‘hich was spent for this purpose. It would not interfere at all with 
any tax of the Congress, 

Mr. Rocrrs. Yes. I realize that we could increase it by other meth- 
ods of taxation. 

General CLay. Yes. It would put that kind of a limit on the funds 
derived from gasoline revenue. 

Mr. Rogers. But under this plan if we are going to finance our 
roads from our gas tax, which you have intimated here, then this 
would set a limit on that for a period of 30 years really, would it not? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Jongs. Mr. Scudder points out that we have some other dis- 
tinguished guests in our audience this morning and we would be 
pleased if you would introduce them, Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. I would be very happy to. A year ago last September 
I was in Bonn, Germany and was looking into the matter of the con- 
struction of the Autobahn and also into hydrodevelopment. On the 
occasion of my visit to Bonn I was treated most courteously. Today 
Tam happy to introduce a group of gentlemen who are here from Ger- 
many studying the Clay report t and | studying the development of our 
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highways. They are Dr. Kunde, Director of the Bureau of Roads 
and Federal Minister of Transportation. He has the same position 
in Germany as Captain Curtiss has here in the United States. 

We also have Mr. Korff, the Federal Minister of Finance, who 
handles the budget question in Germany, Also, Dr. Precht, of the 
Motor Carriers Association of Germany. They are here in the in- 
terest of better roads and I take extreme pleasure of presenting them 
to the committee at this time. 

Will you kindly rise? | 

Mr. Jones. Will you stand up, gentlemen? [ Applause. | 

On behalf of the committee and our Government you are welcomed, 
gentlemen, and we are pleased to have you here today. 

If the Minister of Finance has any slide rules and can show us how 
we can get the money we will be delighted to have General Clay stand 
aside and have you testify. We welcome you, gentlemen, and we are 
proud to have you with us today. 

Mr. Donvero. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwty. I do not believe I have any questions at this time. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. General Clay, I greatly regret that I cannot establish 
a former relationship with you. ‘We have had a lot vc mutual admira- 
tion around here today, but I can say to you on 2 or 3 very fine occa- 
sions I have learned to know your brother Ryburn very, very well, and 
on some particular occasions of levity, and I might say of libation, we 
became darned good friends. So TI do feel I know a little bit about the 
Clay family and that I have great respect for it. 

General, if I may, I want to explore the toll proposal first. Under 
the toll road proposal of your plan every toll road now toll may 
remain a toll road indefinitely. 

General Ciay. That is correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Under your plan there are thousands of miles more 
of roads that can become toll roads if we do follow the plan, and 
which roads will remain toll roads, or which may remain toll roads 
indefinitely—for 40, or 60, or 80, or possibly 100 years, 

General Ciay. That is correct, Mr, Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. It is true, General, that under your plan regarding 
toll roads, there will be two sets of bonds issued in connection with 
each road ? 

General Cray. Indirectly, yes, sir. 

Mr, Gentry. Now, General, indirectly? Actually there will be 
two sets of bonds issued, will there not ? 

General Cray. There will be a set of Federal bonds issued to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this—— 

General Cay. I would say “yes, sir.” 

Mr. Gentry. The first set of bonds issued will be by the toll au- 
thority ? ’ 

General Ciay. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. And then your Federal Corporation will issue bonds. 
Ts that not correct ? 

General Cray. For part of its construction. Yes, sir. I would 
not quibble on it because part of the money that will be used in the 
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construction of the Interstate System would come from the direct 
revenue, and part of it from a bond issue. Theoretically, though, I 
think you could say there are two sets of bonds issued. 

Mr. Gentry. Then the money for the second set of bonds we might 
say is supposed to be used—it is really for the first set of bonds— 
can then be used for the construction of other roads on the Federal- 
aid system. Is that correct ? 

General Ciay. If there is any reimbursement made, then the funds 
which are given in reimbursement must be either used for new roads 
or to retire the bond issue. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. But they may be used for the construction of 
other roads on the Federal-aid system. 

General CLay. Yes, 

Mr. Gentry. What that amounts to is building on credit not only 
the toll roads, but substantial numbers of other roads on the Federal- 
aid system by the use of credit, deficit financing, and bond issuance? 

General Cuiay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this, General: What do you think 
should be done, let us say in wartime, when the Federal Government 
makes great use of these toll road facilities that are toll roads—and 
there may be 8 or 10,000 miles of them? Do you believe that the 
Federal Government should pay tolls ? 

General CLay. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. On the roads that the Federal Government has con- 
structed ¢ 

General CLay. If it is a toll road. 

Mr. Gentry. You almost have to answer that way because if you 
do not it would mean that the Federal Government would have to 
make some kind of arrangement with the toll authorities. Is that 
correct ¢ 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Now let me ask you this question, General Clay. 
It is very possible that eight to ten thousand miles of roads on this 
system will be constructed as toll roads, most of them after this bill 
is passed, if it is passed. That is easily possible because it is esti- 
mated that with what we have and what it is possible to be built as tool 
facilities, that these roads for which bonds can be sold amount to 
some eight to ten thousand miles. Is that correct? 

General Ciay. I believe that the Bureau of Public Roads has found 

there are approximately 8,000 miles of the Interstate System that will 
lend themselves to economic development as toll roads. 
_ Mr. Genrry. Yes, sir. Now I want to ask you this question. Is 
it not true under the terms of your proposal that those eight to ten 
thousand miles will not be under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and will not be under the jurisdiction of the State high- 
way departments, and that they may remain under the jurisdiction 
completely and solely of toll road authorities not for maybe 40 years, 
but for 60 years, or even 100 years ? ' 

General Cay. I do not think so. Under our recommendations we 
make in our report we stated this reimbursement would be made only 
to those States that took over responsibility for the maintenance and 
policing of the toll roads, and which gave assurance the revenues from 
the toll roads would be used for roads, and for no other purposes. I 
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1 think these three conditions would afford adequate State control over 
the toll roads constructed by State authorities if the State desired 
to get more money from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Genrry. Yes. General, you investigated the toll road pro- 
posal, of course, very carefully before this was done? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. Including the recommendations of some 
that the entire system be a toll road sy stem. 

Mr. Gentry. Is it not possible that many advised against this toll 
road proposal ? 

General Cuiay. I think in our hearings there were quite a few who 
were opposed to any further toll road construction; and that in point 
of fact would like to have seen the toll roads made free roads. There 
were others, though, and quite a number, who were advocating a high- 
way system which would not cost the Federal Government any fur- 
ther money and, therefore, who were advocating realistic extension 
of toll roads to the fullest extent practicable. It even got to what | 
consider impracticable—a complete national highway system which 
was a toll road system. 

Mr. Gentry. Is it not also true, General, that none of the bonds 
for these toll roads can be called for a long, long time, unless there is a 
premium paid for them ? 

General Cuiay. I believe if you retire these bonds before their date 
in almost all instances it requires a premium. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. And the date for the payment of many of them 
is 40 or 50 years from now ? 

General Cuiay. I think they run for long periods. Most of them 
provide for a gradual retirement of them. 

Mr. Gentry. Which even carries it further than your calculation 
would, to 1997. 

General, in your investigation of this matter, did it come to your 
knowledge that it had been considered alw ays that the real thing to 
do, and ‘the great ambition would be, the construction of all these 
roads as free roads? And that that had been the ambition of highway 
men for a generation or more? 

General Cray. Of course, as a matter of fact, I think it would be 
difficult to answer that because there are a great many men who were 
engineers and experts for the toll road authorities and are very great 
advocates of it. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand that, but I am talking about highway 
administrators and engineers. 

General Ciay. A great many of the State highway associations an d 
State highway engineers who are in the picture have been very strong 
in advoca ating continuance of toll roads. Asa matter of fact, in Nev 
York State the representatives of New York State are Be oachly 
convinced toll roads do have an economic part in the picture. There 
are great differences of opinion on this whole question of toll roads, 
Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. But to sum it up, although the Federal Government 
under your plan would build the entire ‘interstate system, yet there 
might be, and inevitably there would be, almost eight to ten thousand 
miles of it which would be toll roads and which the people would still 
be paying for for generations. 
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General Ciay. I think that is correct. Yes, sir. But I might say 
in our opinion the utilization of the toll road system simply provided 
additional money for the States to use on other Federal programs. It 
made the amount of money contributed by the Federal Government 
vo a much longer way through the entire road net. 

Mr. Gentry. It means establishment of more debt to build more 
roads on the Federal-aid system, but all on credit. 

(General Ciay. That is very true, but if you used the money to retire 
the debts then you would have less roads and you would decrease the 
amount of miles. 

Mir. Gentry. It is just an establishment of an extension of deficit 
inancing and bond financing in the building of roads on credit. 

General Cuay. I think 

Mr. Gentry. Is that not strictly it, and nothing else? 

General Cray. I do not think ‘what you mean by deficit financing 
when you apply it to a toll road. 

Mr. Gentry. When you build roads on credit, General, and issue 
bonds to pay for them on which you have to pay interest for 20 or 
30 or 40 years 

General Ciay. Not concerning money I do not call it deficit financ- 
ing. If I build a plant to manufacture goods and that plant makes 
« profit, I do not consider that deficit finance ing, but profit financing. 
a that is what is happening with our toll roads. 

Mr. Gentry. You have made a statement today and hs ave made it 
for several days that you did not favor the levy of 2 or 3 more cents 
n gas taxes because you felt that the States could not pay for it, or at 
least you felt some of the States could not pay for it. Is that not the 
gist of what you said ? 

(reneral Cuay. I would like to put it that I preferred to do it with 
the existing gasoline tax, which will support it, rather than with 
additional taxes. 

Mr. ee Did you not say that you felt that the States could 
not pay, or at least some of the States could not pay the additional 
Zor 3 od 

(reneral Ciay. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question: You have evolved a plan 
ere which would make toll roads inevitable, I think—and most people 
do, and I know that many of the people in your group want that. 
That is their aim. You have evolved a plan which would make many 
tl hones of miles toll roads, and the finest roads in the country, and 

ie biggest roads, and the ones carrying the most traffic. 

“Now I want to ask you this: In doing that, although you say the 
people cannot afford to pay 2 cents additional gas tax at least in some 
parts of the country, and you say you do not “think anybody should 

be made to pay 2 cents more in taxes to get these good roads, is it not 
true that on every mile of those eight or ten thousand miles of toll 
roads which your plan envisions, that the additional tax paid will 
be at least 15 cents for each gallon of gasoline, and is it not true that 
on every toll road in this country from 15 cents to 24 cents a gallon 
of gas as an additional tax will be paid because of the toll road pro- 
vision of your plan ? 

Don’t you say that the people of this country cannot afford to pay 
2 cents extra tax, and yet you set up every main highway in this coun- 
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try as a possible toll road for which the people would have to pay 
for its use the equivalent of 15 cents to 24 cents additional gas tax. 

General Cray. I want to say that I did not say the people of this 
country cannot afford to pay 2 cents more gasoline tax. I think 
they can afford to pay 2 cents more gasoline tax. I said I felt when 
you added the 2-cent gasoline tax you had a very high charge on the 
automobile user, He was paying already enough to ‘support it in the 
taxes he is paying today. As far as the toll Toad situation is con- 
cerned, Mr. Gentry, I believe no toll roads should be constructed un- 
less there is an alternate route and a reason: ibly satisfactory alter- 
nate route for the user. 

Mr. Gentry. I will get to that. 

General Cray. But - you have traffic which will support a luxury 
route that has a reasonably good route available to it. It has already 
indicated its willingness to pay the tolls to get the additional safety 
and speed which it ‘gets on the toll roads. In my view that has been 
a very satisfactory way in many places and in many conditions, to 
give us far better highw ays than we would have without it. 

The whole program is of such a tremendous size and scope that I 
personally believe the use of a toll road where it is feasible and where 
it is taking care of luxury transportation and it does add mileage to 
the system, is one that deserves favorable consideration because it 
extends our road mileage which we can construct with the same 
amount of funds of State expenditures. 

Mr. Gentry. I ask you again, General, did you say you did not 
think the people of this country should be made to pay 2 cents addi- 
tional gasoline tax? 

General Ciay. I do. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you now concede your very plan on all of the main 
highways of the country, or certainly the most traveled highways of 
the country, will make the people who use them, even the man who 
drives a little Ford automobile will have to pay at least on any high- 
way of the oy the equivalent of 15 cents additional gas tax for 

ach gallon of ga 

General Cray. He has a right of choice. He does not have to use 
it. He has an alternate route where he does not have to pay for 
certain luxury transportation. 

Mr. Gentry. What is this choice, General ? 

General CLay. In many cases a very excellent choice. In New York 
and New Jersey, in the areas which I am familiar with, where toll 
roads are in existence, they have very excellent roads available. 

Mr. Gentry. But is it not very important and is it not very note- 
worthy that he does not use that other one? 

General Ciay. No, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. And today he is paying 

General Cray. Surprisingly in New Jersey the free road has held 
a great deal of traffic. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Are there not 37,000 cars a day using 
the Pennsylvania T urnpike and paying that 15 cents to 24 cents’ 

General Cray. Actually I am sure the turnpikes are getting ® 
tremendous amount of transportation, because they are paying off, but 
if you will look at the transportation on the alternate routes you 
will find that it is still heavy. 
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Mr. Gentry. Do you know how many cars are using the New 
Jersey Turnpike today and paying that fee I am talking about? I do 
not have the exact figures, but is it not 67,000? 

General CLtay. I was informed traffic on the alternate route is 
almost as heavy as it was before the turnpike was built. 

Mr. Genry. But are there not 67,000 today on the New Jersey 
Turnpike paying that fee that I am talking about ? 

General Cuay. I do not know what the number is, but I am sure 
there are a great many people using it and willing to pay the additional 
price, because it represents luxury transportation to them. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, General, under your toll road provision does 
it not mean that the citizens of some States now can ride on any of 
their roads in their State free, but when they get into another State 
will have to pay this very, very large tax to use toll road facilities / 
And, if they do not, they have to get off on some road that is not on the 
Interstate System, and which is a very economical form of road to 
travel on ¢ 

General CLay. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. General, I want to talk to you about your Federal 
Corporation which your ‘plan sets up. We have the Bureau of Public 
Roads here, and I know you share with me a great admiration for the 
work that the Bureau of Public Roads has done. The men in that 
Department have been career men, and Mr. MacDonald must have 
been there for 35 to 40 years. Captain Curtiss, an outstanding man, 
has been there for 35 years or more. I believe Mr. Fairbanks has 
been there 40 or 45 years, and I certainly feel that with any massive 
road program being constructed by the Federal Government for which 
the Federal Government is paying practically all of the money, and 
may pay all of it, that if there is any dispute whatever about where a 
road should be and whether it should be a limited access road or not, 
that the final decision should be made by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in the Department of Commerce. 

Now I am told, and as I read your plan I see that the court of last 
resort in a situation like that would be a board, one of whose members 
would be a representative, just a representative of and not the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, a representative of but not the Secretary of the 
Treasury. They would be representatives to be appointed by those 
two officials, the other three members of the board to be appointed 
by the President of the United States. 

[ want to explore with you a little bit what that could mean. The 
Bureau of Public Roads in this country so far as my experience is 
concerned has been remarkably free from politics. I know nobody 
in Washington is apt to be completely free from politics, but these 
men of the Bureau of Public Roads are career men and it has been a 
great Department of the Government. It has been as good as any 
department of the Government can be, and I would say that there 
are very few political considerations that motivate their actions. 

Now if there is some dispute about your plan, the Bureau of Public 
Roads does not have final say. They cannot call the turn. The ques- 
tion goes to this Board of the Federal Corporation. Three men come 
in from the outside, two others are representatives of Cabinet members. 
Even Cabinet members by the very nature of things in Washington 
have to be steeped in politics. We hear it said very day that two 
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of the Cabinet members represent Mr. Dewey and one represents thie 
Texas people and one represents Knowland and another represents 
the Cleveland crowd. 

However, what would be the situation if a contest came up some 
day where the final authority was not lodged in the Bureau of Public 
Roads? Calls could be coming in from Detroit and from New York 
and from California to people on the Federal Corporation who 
could not know very much about it. Do you actually feel at this 
time that that is a good decision to make, to have that Board and 
have them set up asa final arbiter in matters like this? 

I have been told by people in your group that is what it was for, 
that is, that any question that cannot be settled by the State and the 
Bureau of Public Roads would go to this Federal authority. 

General Cuay. I think I would answer that in this way, Mr. Gentry: 
In the first place, I do not regard politics as sinful. 

Mr. GENTRY. an do not regard it as what? 

General Cray. I do not regard politics as sinful. I think political 
decisions are important decisions. You cannot run a government 
without political decisions. Even the Bureau of Public Roads makes 
political decisions as it carries on its business. I do not think you can 
operate in government without being under the influence of politics, 
and I do not think it would be a democratic government if it did not 
do that. 

Mr. Jones. Are you saying good government is good politics? 

General CLtay. Good, honest politics makes good government. Yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Jones. Of course it does. I agree. 

General Cuiay. In the second place, I believe that the governors 
asked if they could have an appeal agency where they could present a 
case if they did not agree with the Bureau of Public Roads, and which 
would be at a level higher than the Bureau of Public Roads. We 
thought there was some merit in that, and we thought as a matter of 
fact that the Bureau of Public Roads would not only not object to it, 
but that it would relieve the Bureau of Public Roads of a great many 
pressures and tensions. 

I may say on the other hand I have complete confidence in the 
Bureau of Public Roads and I do not consider the point is an im- 
portant part of the bill one way or another. As far as our committee 
is concerned, it was not a major consideration. I think we on the 
whole thought it was more desirable than undesirable. I do not think 
we attached a great deal of importance to that particular provision. 

Mr. Gentry. Now on the question you mentioned a few minutes ago 
about your bond proposal, of course it has been brought out here that 
this country today has approximately a public debt through the 
Treasury of $280 billion, and that we are guarantors on other ‘things 
which the Government probably will not ose ver y much on, but on 
which they will lose something. I do not believe this has been brought 
out, the Government today is running at a deficit of $12 million a 
day. 

I want to ask you if your proposal is adopted, if the people of this 
country through the action of the Congress adopt your pr oposal, will 
not they be obligated for $300 billion instead of $280 billion ? 

General Cray. Of course, Mr. Gentry, you take the other indirect 
obligations of the Government and add them to the $280. 
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Mr. Gentry. I am not doing that. I am eliminating that from the 


discussion. 


General Cray. Let me put it this way: an effort to do this by sepa- 
rate borrowing rather than under the general obligations of the United 
States was not an effort to evade the debt limit or to conceal it. As 
you know, the Federal debt is increased each year by the amount of 

he deficit. It is rolled back and no provisions have been made for 
liquidating it. 

We believe that our proposal, which set aside a gasoline tax levy 

largely paid by the highway user to definitely liquid: ite the cost of this 
project over its useful life was far more conservative than simply 
adding to the national debt to be rolled back without the provision 
being made for its liquidation on a permanent and fixed basis. There- 
fore we decided our proposal will be the conservative financing, and 
that is why we recommended a separate bond issue rather than adding 
it to the debt. 

Mr. Gentry. General, I know why you say that, but that is not 

iswering my question. I asked you this question: The minute this 
* done exactly like you say, a the debt of the people of this country 
automatically on that day, or as soon as the bonds are issued, go from 
£280 billion to $300 billion, $3.00 billion for which the people of this 
country are directly responsible ? 

General Cray. Of course it will. 

Mr. Gentry. Of course. You do agree $20 billion of additional 
debt against the people of the United States of America will be in- 
curred, and it is a debt that the people must pay. 

General Ciay. Yes. 

Mr. Genrry. And on which they must pay interest. The minute 
we do this, if we do it, the deficit e: ach day will be running at $13 million 
a day instead of $12 million, as it is now. You made a statement a 
while ago, General, about which I would like to question you. What 
Was the statement you made about the national debt limit as dis- 
tinguished from the national debt and your ambition about the na- 
oom debt limit ? 

General Cray. I said the national debt limit which is fixed by the 
Congress for the direct obligations of the United States does not 
represent by any manner of means the total indebtedness of the United 
tates, 

Mr. Gentry. I understand that. I want to get the background of 
this thing. You have stated on several occasions—and I am looking 
at the statement made by you now which says: “We want to avoid 

higher debt limit.” 

General CLay. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. “We want to avoid further taxes.” 

(reneral Chay. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. And, “We want to avoid a greater deficit.” 

(reneral Cuay. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. What particular accomplishment was the avoidance 
of a high debt limit when you actually increased the debt of the people 
ind the debt they must pay ? 

General Cuay. There are several reasons, one reason being that the 
inancing of this in a separate Corporation was a very much easier 
thing to do than to add to the general revenue bonds at this particular 

At least that was the opinion given to us by the Treasury. 
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In the second place 

Mr. Gentry. Wait just a minute. You say that the Treasury was 
advising you on this and that was their idea about it / 

General Ciay. I will not say it was their idea, but we went to the 
Treasury with their various alternatives of financing and secured the 
full endorsement of the Treasury on the method we proposed. Other- 
wise we would not have presented it. 

Mr. Genrry. Yes. Actually, is it not true from a political stand- 
point—and you have already said you know that things around here 
are pretty deeply steeped in polities—but is it not true there was a 
political consideration involved in trying to avoid raising the debt 
limit, or actually raising the debt ? 

General Cray. I ~~ there is no doubt that there was a political 
decision involved. I do not think any decision that has to do with 
the raising of money by the Government is other than a political 
decision. 

On the other hand, I believe as far as our committee was concerned, 
which had on it men who are quite experienced in the financial world, 
this was in their opinion, as it was in my opinion, the most conservative 
way of financing which could be undertaken. I still believe that and I 
do not believe the adding of this to the general revenue bonds without 
making provision for its liquidation over the useful life of the project 
would - nearly as sound or as conservative as this proposal. 

Mr, Gentry. Your committee took credit in your report, very early 
in the report, for evolving a plan which would avoid raising the debt 
limit, but in which you said nothing about raising the debt. Is that 
correct? That is very early in your report. 

General Cray. We certainly decided about raising the debt limit. 
but I do not believe we said nothing about not raising ‘the debt because 
we recommended we raise the debt by $20 million. 

Mr. Gentry. We had the Secretary of Commerce in here, who said 
the debt had not been raised. 

General Ciay. He said what? 

Mr. Gentry. We had the Secretary of Commerce here this week. 
He made a statement and emphasized it about three times that the debt 
had not been raised and would not be raised by this action. 

General Cray. I cannot any more say that than I can whether or 
not you call what we call social sec urity the raising of the national 
debt or not. Personally I think it is raising the national debt but in 
our accounting 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, General. ; 

General CLtay. But in our accounting it is not raising the national 
debt. Asa matter of moral obligation of course it is. 

Mr. Gentry. When you say a matter of accounting, I notice you 
use the word as a play on words, or semantics. Do you remember that 
statement ? 

General Ciay. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. More or less a play on words, is it not? I will read 
you the statement on it, gentlemen. Here is General Clay’s statement : 

There seems to be semantics involved in this way of creating the additional 
debt without raising the debt limit. 


General CLay. I agree with vou, sir. 
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Mr. Gentry. As I understand it, thisisa play on words. You say— 


It is desirable, however, because this would be a portion of the national debt 
which was set up for liquidation with the capitalization idea projected. 

General, I want to question you about one other thing now. You 
have recommended in your report in effect that the present gasoline 
taxes pay for this construction. 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Is that correct ? 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. There are 724,000 miles of roads, or approximately 
that much, on which the Government furnishes aid to the States. I 
would like to ask you, General, if you knew at the time of the C ‘lay 
report how much the Federal Government had expended on that 7 24. 
000 miles of roads during the entire life of the road building, dei ing 
the entire life of the Bureau of Public Roads, beginning in 1915, | 
believe ¢ 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Did you know at that time how much the Federal 
Government had expended on roads in this country, that is, on all of 
the 724,000 miles ? 

General Chay. We had all of those figures of the Bureau of Public 
Roads available to us. 

Mr. Gentry. How much was it? 

General Ciay. I do not know that I can remember. About $7 
billion, I believe it was. 

Mr. Gentry. Did you know that of that amount only approximately 
$1 billion had been expended during the life of this country on this 
particular group of 37,000 miles of ro: ads? 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You knew that? 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. So this proposal is a massive program so far as the 
Federal Government’s participation in highway building is concerned, 
und it is an entirely new thing ‘ 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. It is not evolutionary, but more or less revolutionary 
in character, As you said, you recommended it be paid in effect. by 
the gasoline tax. 

[ want to ask you this: In mechs that decision, did your board 
give consideration as to whether or not a gas tax is really a measure 

of road use for certain kinds of users, ni: amely, the big buses operated 
y the railway companies, and the big trailer trucks operated by the 
truck companies? Did you give any consideration to that ? 

General Cray. We gave a great deal of consideration to it and had 
in several of our hearings presentations by various agencies recom- 
mending taxes other than gasoline taxes, based on the vehicle weight, 
to raise additional funds for the support of such a program. 

ee Gentry. You know, of course, that the States levy a special tax 

gainst those people? 

yee ral Cuay. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Did you consider the statements that had been made 
by Mr. MacDonald on several occasions in recent years regarding the 
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destruction of the highways by the heavy vehicles with the large axle 
loads, and what it meant to highway costs? 

General CLay. We « certainly took into consideration—I do not 
know about Mr. MacDonald’s statements, but the Bureau of Public 
Roads reports as to the damage done by heavy trucks and also as to 
the type and kind of standards that were needed for the movement 
of the heavy trucks. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question: Since the Federal Goy- 
ernment is going into this thing on a massive scale and is going to 
expend $25 billion plus interest, which would make it $37 billion, and 
since the States levy this tax on the other principle, actually this 
principle is that the gas tax is not a measure of road use for some 
vehicles on the highway s—was it not worthy of consideration then’ 

General Ciay. We considered it. 

Mr. Gentry. Now tell me why you determined only a gas tax would 
be used to pay for it. 

General Cuay. The gas tax was an existing tax. The Federal Gov- 
ernment now exacts a 2-cent gas tax. As you know, there has been 
a great deal of pressure and a desire on the part of the States to have 
that gas tax returned to them and for the Federal Government to get 
out of the gas tax field and leave it entirely in the hands of the States. 
It did not seem a practical thing to us. WwW e believe the 2-cent gas tax 
the Congress enacted would continue in operation, and, therefore. 
represented a real and continuing source of revenue. As we got. into 
the question of the registration fees for vehicles, of course we found 
a very wide variation, “with a 40,000-ton. vehicle registration fee vary- 
ing from $39 in some "States to as high as $614 in other States. 

In addition to that, in a great many States you have your ton 
mileage tax, which is designed. 

Mr. Gentry. That is for the construction of the roads by the 
States ? 

General Ciay. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Surely. But here is a big investment by the Federal 
Government, which has as much right to exercise that principle as 
the States have. 

General Ciay. That is something I will not dispute with you for 
one moment. It was our feeling, howev er, that the registration and 
ton-mile tax as now exacted by the State was a source of revenue 
from which they derived the money to pay for maintenance for the 
roads we were constructing and if there was a question of putting 
the Federal Government into this form of taxation which they had 
hitherto not gone into, that it was beyond the jurisdiction of our com- 
mittee and it lies in the infinite wisdom of the Congress. 

I have no desire and no capacity to and no expert knowledge to 
speak In any way as to how revenues ae be divided between the 
States and the Federal Government. I do not agree and I do not 
propose to be an expert in that field, and I am afraid my opinion on 
it would be of very little value to you. 

Mr. Gentry. I asked you that because you did in fact make a recom 
mendation. 

General Cray. We made a recommendation based on an existing 
tax, but I would be very glad, and I am sure our committee felt for 
us to enter into a question as to whether or not we should have the 
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Federal Government enter into the registration field of obtaining rev- 
enue, Which is now in the hands of the State, was beyond our compe- 
tence. I do not consider it is within my competence or my expert 
knowledge. I have certainly no particular feelings on it, as to whether 
or not the Congress should take this revenue which now goes entirely 
to the States or leave it to the States. It seems to me a somewhat 
different question than the whole question of highway improvement. 

Mr. Gentry. General, you believe, do you not, that the construction 
- limited-access roads across the country in every direction by which 

he heavy buses and heavy trucks can go from coast to coast and 
bondi to border almost without any friction whatever and without 
any cross-traffic or opposing traffic, and without stoplights—you do 
concede that that puts an entirely new picture on the strictly big com- 
mercial vehicles, do you not, so far as to what they should pay for 
the use of this great highway facility is concerned 

General Cray. I think that that is again, sir, a question that you 
would have to analyze State by State. There are many States in 
which the charge today I think is in proportion to the usage that 
the truck has. There are other States which have chosen not to put 
high charges on their truck transportation. 

Mr. Gentry. You understand, General, after all, that is for the 
construction that is going to be done by the States. But we are speak- 
ing here about revenues that are going to be spent solely by the Fed- 
eral Government, amounting to $25 billion. 

General Cray. Except that the States will take the responsibility 
for the maintenance. 

Mr. Gentry. They only spend it, but we have to pay for it in 
W ashington. 

General Ciay. I think you are getting into—— 

Mr. Gentry. You feel it is worthy of consideration by the Congress, 
do you not ? 

General Cray. I think that the whole question of taxes levied by 
the Congress on the automobile and the automobile industry and as 
to how these taxes are used, and as to how they are divided between 
the States, and who gets the revenue, is a ver y major question; yes, 

sir. It is one that should cert tainly receive consideration. 

Mr. Gentry. General, I do not mean to be critical, but I am just 
asking questions here in ovine to explore this subject. I will give you 
a little indication as to why I have delved into these questions pretty 
deeply. 

[ went into the highway business back in 1931. In 1939 I became 
he head of the highway ‘department of ‘Texas and I served in that. 
uoendl until 1946. During that time over a period of 2 years on 
» separate occasions I traveled for 6 months over the country ‘by auto- 

mobile. I traveled a little over 54,000 miles by automobile in 46 of 48 
States, with engineers and administrators, and I looked at highw: ays 
everywhere. It was a very big job, but I did it. Even before that, 
of course, I had been in aimost every commissioner’s precinct of the 
State of Texas, and there were 1,016 of them. All that time I was 
nkine at highways. 

I decided that the highway transportation problem was almost the 


greatest problem of our country, and I have not changed my mind 
about that. 
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A little bit later, about in 1943 or 1944, I was elected president of 
the American Association of Highway Officials. Of course, I had a 
board there and I recommended to that board that we submit to the 
Congress proposed legislation that it expend $2 billion a year in the 
postwar period on highways, which I thought would be not money 
spent, but really money saved. The board overruled me and sail 
that they would present it for $1 billion, which I thought was a 
mistake then, and which I know is a mistake now. 

In the Congress I presented it before committees here on two ex- 
tended occasions. The Congress passed a bill for $500 million which 
was, of course, quite a good-sized bill, but not commensurate with the 
problem at all. It did not even touch it. <A billion would have made 
quite an impression. A year later it was cut down, and a few years 
later it was eliminated entirely for 1 year. Not a cent was given. 

Now through all of the years I have kept in touch with this prob- 
lem and here is the way I look at it. 

I noticed these figures here on yesterday show that in 1945 we had 
30 million cars. Today we have 58 million. The 58 million today 
travel 557 billion vehicular-miles yearly. Ten years from now thie 
experts say we will have 81 million cars and they will travel 814 bil- 
lion miles. 

Then I saw one set of figures that said the best estimate im 1975, 
the day after tomorrow, is that there wil be 100 million cars, and the 
vehicular-miles of travel will be 1 trillion 100 billion, or 1,100 billion. 
That means in 20 years from now traffic will be twice as can as it is 
today—just twice as great. 

I want to make some comments and then I want you to comment. 
Here is what Lenvision. If they are correct, 20 years from now this 
problem will be twice as great as it is today. I certainly envision 
there will have to be, not in 1987 but by 1975 or 1980, one or two more 
New Jersey Turnpikes. I envision there will have to be at least one 
more Pennsylvania Turnpike by that time. Knowing the situation 
of the roads in my State I know there are many roads today not on 
this Interstate System that when the traffic doubles in the next 20 
vears, we will have to start considering four-lane limited-access high- 
ways for those highways. As a matter of fact, I think there are 
many miles of roads in Texas that should have that treatment just 20 
years from now, and it will be well within the life of this period in 
which you are capitalizing the gas tax. Therefore I applaud you 
for the great work you have done on this and your appraisal of the 
problem. I think, however, you have been entirely too modest in the 
remedy, and here is why I say that. 

I think tod: Ly to start building roads by issuing bonds, as great as 
this problem is going to be every year for the next 20 years—and it 
is getting greater day by day—is not wise. I think it would be ir- 
responsible. fiscal policy just like I think a lot of things we have been 
doing in Congress are irresponsible. 

I do not think we had enough gas tax in 1945 and 1946 when I was 
highway commissioner of Texas. I don’t think there is enough gas 
tax in this country today, either in the Federal Government or in the 
State government to do the job. Ido not think it will even come close 
to that. Therefore I say this: To take that part of the limited gas 
tax we have, and project it into the future and pay $12 billion out of 
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our limited gas tax in interest—when we consider the demands and the 
needs of these highways—is just not being bold enough. 

Mr. Avcurcioss. Will the gentleman yield? 1 ‘have listened with 
a great deal of interest to your discussion about this great problem. 
You have consumed 35 minutes. 

Mr. Jones. More than that. 

Mr. Ancuincxioss. There are some others who are very anxious to 
ask questions here and pick up our discussion with the General. May 
| ask the gentleman if he is going to continue very much longer ? 

Mr. GenTRY. Certainly, “Mr. Auchincloss, I will defer to you and I 
will quit in one minute. 

Mr. Jones. The Chair will entertain whatever length of time any 
member wants to consume in asking questions. We have set this morn- 
ug, Mr. Auchincloss, for those members who did not have an oppor- 
tunity to direct questions to the General. You may proceed, Mr. 
Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. May I make a statement to Mr. Auchincloss, Mr. Chair- 
man? I greatly admire Mr. Auchincloss, I think lots of him. The 
thing he does not know probably is that on yesterday morning 8 people 
on this dais had 2 hours, and this group here today had ‘this time 
allotted to them, or at least a portion of it. I have probably taken up 
too much time already, but I assure you I will quit in a moment. 

Mr. Avcnrncross. I am very much interested, but unfortunately I 
have another engagement and I have not had an opportunity to ask 
the General any questions, so I hope you will not take offense. 

Mr. Gentry. I want you to ask them and I will give you the rest of 
the time if the Chair accedes to that. 

General Clay, therefore the consensus of my views is this: Certainly 
at this late date, with limited gas taxes in my opinion already, and 
with the needs multiply ing by leaps and bounds, to try to do this job 
by taking the limited gas taxes we have and in effect capitalizing them 
and tying up that revenue until 1987 is going to leave a void in there 
that is very bad. I think it would cause us to have to pay a very big 
premium for the contracts we let on the 10-year program, because 
it would indicate to the contractors of the country that at the end of 
those 10 years the highway program was going down considerably. 

I am through. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. No questions of the General. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. No questions. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Dempsey 

Mr. Dempsey. I yield to Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Auchincloss, you can take all of the time you want. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. General, I just wanted to ask a few questions in 
order to clarify my thinking and understanding of this bill. 

_ As I understand it, the Federal Highway Corporation is a part of 

, and as I understand it, that is to be captialized at $21 billion by 
the sale of obligations. There is no stock issue. 

General Cuay. That is correct. 
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Mr. Avcuincioss. The servicing of those obligations will be 
brought about by the collection of various taxes estimated to be $622.- 
500,000 a year. 

General CLay. No, sir. The tax estimates run from $1 billion now 
up to around $2,800 million at the end of the period. 

Mr. Aucuincvoss. In addition to that the corporation has the right 
to borrow up to $5 billion from the Treasury Department at any one 
time ? 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AucuincLoss. Who is going to buy the $21 billion of obliga- 
tion? Whom do you expect to ‘sell them to? 

General Ciay. To the public; to banks, institutions and the public. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. The general public? 

General Cray. The general public. 

Mr. Avcnincioss. Not to the Treasury ? 

General Cray. Not tothe Treasury. No, sir. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. You are optimistic that the general public will 
buy $21 billion worth of securities that are not guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government and are not tax exempt ? 

General Cray, Over a 10-year period and with the Congress hav- 
ing authorized their issue. In our discussions with banks and brok- 
ers and others we have every reason to believe from them that the 
bonds could be marketed at a very reasonable rate of interest. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? Section 105 provides that 
the Secretary can buy these obligations. 

General CLay. Up to $5 billion of the obligations, at any one time. 
Yes, sir. But that is for an emergency. For example, if the issue 
that you had to put out in order to get your money conflicted with a 
Government issue at the same time, then the Treasury would buy 
them so that you could postpone your issue. But we dealt at length 
with the brokers and bankers who would handle such issues, and we 
found that they were very confident these bonds could be marketed, 
Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucnrinc oss. I admire their confidence. 

Now just let us suppose that the amount of money that you plan 
or expect to raise in taxes does not materialize. I presume that the 
Corporation in order to meet their obligations immediately would 
exercise their right to borrow from the Treasury Department the 
necessary money to meet those obligations ? 

General Ciay. Yes. Although it is contemplated that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the event the revenues fell off would also hold 
back on the issuance of bonds, so that over the 10-year period you 
would have control if your revenues begin to fall off, of the amount 
of bonds you issued. 

Mr. Avcuinctoss. Where is the Treasury Department going to get 
$5 billion ? 

General Cray. The Treasury Department would get 

Mr. Avcnincioss. That is not your Department, of course. 

General Cray. That I cannot answer because the Secretary of the 
Treasury 

Mr. Aucurncioss. I presume in the Treasury Department he has 
to borrow it or raise it in some way. 

General Cray. Presumably it would be within the Federal financ- 
ing. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Avcuinctoss. Then in the final analysis it does come out or it 
does work out that it finally may be an obligation of the United States 
Government. 

General Ciay. I have no doubts but that it is an obligation of the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Avcnincwoss. I think that is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, I have talked to practically every member 
of this committee and I think each one is convinced that we must build 
more highways. There have been one or two suggestions to build a 
lesser amount of mileage than you contemplate, ‘which I thought it 
would be rather foolish to do at this time. I am sure that you, if you 
knew a better way to do this and a less expensive way, would grasp 
the idea and do it. 

When we talk about contracting a debt, there are two kinds of 
debts, I think. One is the kind where you become indebted for some- 
thing that no return to you. In this particular type of indebted- 
ness you are making a capital investment, and the capital investment 
returns so much not annually, but so much daily, in fact, every hour 
of the day, to pay off that debt. If your figures are correct that the 
2-cent gas tax will do the job, and I am sure it will, and I think it will 
is. more than the job, because those moneys annually are increasing 
from the gasoline tax—I think it is about 5 per cent 

General Cray. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. Now if the Federal Government has gotten away, I 
should say, by investing only $7 billion through the years, then they 
have made a wonderful profit on the amount of sitbotiats tax that 
th oes have received, which should have gone into roads rather than into 

ome other things. If the Congress of the United States sees fit to 
increase the gasoline tax for the purpose of building additional roads, 
then they have the right to do it. 

(Ge eneeas Cray. Yes, sir. 

. Dempsey. And I think they would do it. But I am rather sold 
he idea of getting these roads built as quickly as possible. When 
lo, mn addition to the Federal Government getting a huge return 
vasoline taxes, the purchaser is also going to get div idends through 
ng better roads and a reduced cost of driv ing as well as a reduced 
of premiums paid to the insurance people. I think if the time 
- when your organization could present to this committee or the 
iittee in the other body the total benefits accruing, then I believe 
are going to get the idea that we are getting a very inexpensive 

program. 

. 1 may be wrong about the deductions I am making; but do 
you agree with the things I have said ? 

a neral Chay. Yes, sir. I would like again to refer to the figures 
the interstate system projected. This road would cost thirty-six 
e-hundredths of a cent per vehicle-mile to an automobile highway 

use) who is already paying forty-nine one-hundredths of a cent in 
axes and revenue for the development of roads. Therefore there is 
a substantial amount left in the money that he spends over the cost 
of this road which makes possible the development of our rural, 
ondary, and lesser roads. 
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The interstate system is comprised of roads which even at this high 
cost cost less per vehicle mile than the highway user today is paying 
to use our roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to ask you one more question, General, and 
then I will stop, as I have taken up all the time I propose to. 

The Defense Administration is very much interested in this. They 
consider the interstate roads the main defense highways. Is that not 
right 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think I can recall not too long ago when the first 
Director of Civil Defense took office. He was a former Congressinan 
and a former Governor of Florida, Mr. Caldwell. He requested about 
$600 million annually to do some of the things that you propose to 
do now. We have not given too much money to the Director of 
Civilian Defense because of the type of program submitted. The 
atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb change the picture still further, 
but the evacuation of people has not changed at all except that they 
have no facilities to evacuate them. 

Now I do not know how you would evaluate lives in terms of 
dollars, but the one who loses his life or is injured or has someone 
close to him severely injured has some idea of their respective values. 
I think the less time we waste in getting down to construction here, 
the better off we will be. 

General CLay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Are you through, Mr. Dempsey ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jonres. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Renan I really do not have a direct question. I have an 
opinion that we are already charging the people who use the highways 
too much money. I do not know ‘where you are going to get the: money 
because most every State is about as far in debt as they want to go. 
I leave here and I go to Wareham, 462 miles, and I pay tolls already 
for that road. I guess I pay $4.65 or $4.85 to get home. I pay them 
tolls to use those roads. It costs me, or any other substantial citizen 
anyway, about $150 for insurance to protect myself against what may 
he appen. About everybody does the same thing. 

The excise tax in Massachusetts now is somewhere between $50 and 
$60 a thousand. So we have to pay about $100 for our car and there 
is a limit, I think, to what the people can stand. 

Now under this proposition I think you would have to pay at least 
$1 billion in interest charges every year, and maybe more. You would 
pay at least a billion dollars. That would build a lot of road if you 
went along on the pay-as-you-go policy. 

Of course, everybody realizes you have to have more and bette! 
roads, but when it comes to paying for them, that is another ree 
tion. I suppose it costs me $1,000 or $1,500 to operate a car, and I a 
more or less an average citizen. So I do not see how they can afford to 
take this additional $101 billion and I do not know how you have fig- 
ured out we can carry this load along with national defense, amount- 
ing to $41 billion or $42 billion, and 101 other things that have been 
forced on us for taxation due to our getting prepared or keeping pre- 
pared for war, and everything else. 
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General Cay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. That means that this financing program, as we call it, 
is distributed over a 30-year period roughly, and the cost of this pro- 
gram would be equally divided over a 30-year period. 

General Cray. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. Does that not imply an acceptance of the idea that 
any expenditure that the Federal Government will have in this regard 
would be an expenditure under a system whereby for 30 there would 
be deficit financing ? 

General Ciay. No, sir. That would only be true as far as the gaso- 
line tax is concerned. Obviously 10 years from now, with a gross 
national product of perhaps $150 billion a year greater than it is now, 
Congress will have a much greater revenue from which to appropriate 
than it does today, and it may decide to put on roads or other purposes 
in its wisdom. 

Mr. Sorru. In other words, you do not accept the idea that our 
national revenue is not going to increase, or that we will not achieve 
some better success in our Federal budget to such a degree that we 
will have to face deficit financing for at “least 30 more years ¢ 

General Cray. I would go exactly the other way. I am confident 
and have confidence in the growth of our country, both in its gross 
national product and the revenue to be derived from existing taxes. 

Mr. Smiru. I hope that is true. I have the very same opinion. 
That is why I think we should accept these as regular Federal bonds. 
I think if this program works and the revenue is there, there is no 
point in sacrificing. 

Actually a question has been raised as to the difference between the 
cost of financing through regular Federal bonds and your bonds, which 
amounts to a difference of about a billion and a quarter dollars, Actu- 
ally, though, it would get to a point where the Federal revenue would 
be sufficient so that you could make the payment or appropriation 
each year and in that ws ay save nearly $13 billion in interest ? 

General Ciay. The only argument I have against that is also in 
our system by the dedication of the tax, or an amount equivalent, we 
provide for the eae of the bonds during the life of the project 
which, of course, does not apply to the ordinary general revenue bond. 

Mr. SmirH. Accepting the idea that it is a possibility even general 
revenue bonds would not have to be issued, certainly there would be 
great advantages resulting from such an idea. If we could pay for 
this program as we proceed with it then it would be far cheaper and 
far more advantageous from every standpoint. 

General Ciay. If we could do so within a balanced budget. I agree 
with that. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Certainly this idea of saying this is a debt and yet it 
is not a debt is something I cannot go along with. I owe you $10 
and I owe Governor Dempsey $10. I have to pay you both, and it 
seems highly improper to say that I owe only 10. “That strikes me 
as saying this is a balanced budget and yet it is not. I do not believe 
the American people consider it honest to have these devices which 
put it aside. 

Do you not think you are laboring virtually under an intolerable 
handicap in your whole idea? I think you have a wonderful idea but 
are you not missing something there ? 

General Cray. I do not think so. If we were recommending this as 
a precedent in Government there would be something to it, “but the 
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Federal Government in Federal housing and other things for many 
years back has created debt obligations not within the so-called debt 
limit. As a point of fact I think we use the security funds on that 
basis. 

Mr. Smiru. I think there are important differences there, but I will 
not go into a debate about it. I think a significant question in the 
mind of the C ongress and the average member of the public in regard 
to this is that they cannot see any difference between the debt - you 
want to create here and our own Federal debt; and they do not see 
the point of paying the owners of your bonds this extra $1 billion 
and a quarter and possibly losing up ‘to $13 billion of additional high- 
ways just to pay the interest on the bonds. 

We would not be honest in the way that has been proposed for the 
bond issue. Right now, assuming we were appropriating approxi- 
mately something over $2 billion a year to pay for this program for a 
\0-year period, then we would be issuing bonds. Assuming we were 
ace ‘epting the idea we do not have a $2 billion surplus in our normal 
revenue, then we would be issuing bonds each year for that. Is that 
not right ? 

General Cuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. And under your program we are issuing $2 billion a 
year or something like that. 

General Ciay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smitu. In other words, there is not very much difference be- 
tween your program and our program if we just appropriated the 
money each year. Is that correct ? 

General Cray. Not very much. No, sir. As I said, we weighed 
all three measures and thought ours was a little more conservative: 
and I still think it is the conservative way of doing it. But very 
obviously, insofar as cost to the Government is concerned, and all of 
the advantages and disadvantages, it is very difficult to weigh them 
as to the exact method of financing. 

Mr. Smrru. In fact, one of the requirements with regard to how 
you issue your bonds was the provision you put in there with the idea 
of reserving to the Secretary of the Treasury some control, you might 
say, over the Federal debt. 

General Cray. We felt he had to have complete control over the 
issues so that they would not conflict with the issue of Government 
bonds and perhaps create an increase in the rate of interest for Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Mr. Smiru. He does not have complete control since they are dif- 
ferent types. 

General Cray. He has complete control over their issuance. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, but you know, in this period when the management 
of the Federal debt has such an important influence on so many other 
economic factors in our country, do you not think—whether we agree 
with how he manages it or not—that the Treasury, or the administra- 
tion, ought to have complete control of the handling of that debt, so 
that they can handle it in the best interests of the national economy ¢ 

General Cray. I agree with that, and we tried to recommend it in 
our prepara 

. Smiru. But is it not true by these various differences in the 
types of bonds and obligations that actually there is perhaps not a 
vital loss, but a considerable loss of control involved? 
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General Cray. I think it gains control and ability to maneuver. 
Most of us who have put out ‘bonds for various and sundr y debts and 
periods of time realize in a phrase that you have considerably more 
leeway than when you have only one kind of an obligation you can 
put out. 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Grorce. Is not the difference between financing this $27 billion 
by your proposal, which provides for a self- liquidating measure, and 
having the Federal Government issue bonds, that you provided how 
it is going to be paid off? If we put it in the overall Federal debt 
then it de »pends on the political courage of the Congress as to whether 
they have courage enough to levy taxes to provide a balanced budget. 

So from that standpoint, your measure is much more sound on the 
basis of the record in Congress in past years, than it would be to add 
it to the Federal debt. 

General Cray. That was the basic reason why we provided for 
definite liquidation, whereas the Federal debt makes no provision 
for such liquidation. In point of fact it could be you would be paying 
this interest for 50, 60, or 70 years if it were put into the Federal 
clebt. 

Mr. SmiruH. Do you imply then that your bonds would be a better 
financial buy, or a better risk than normal Federal bonds? 

General Ciay. Of course, not. 

Mr. Georce. It depends on the political courage of the Congress as 
to whether we are a solvent country or not. Iam not too hopeful of 
our solvency. It has the provision to pay, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Jones. General Clay, you have a provision here that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury could buy eo bonds up to $5 billion a year. 
You never expect to expend up to $5 billion a year, do you? 

General Ciay. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Therefore, the Secretary of the Treasury will have con- 
trol to see that the interest rate is not excessive / 

General Ciay. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And that is the reason for the provision of the bill 
which permits the Secretary to buy annually bin the corporation 
$5 billion? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. So that in itself, that is, the authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to buy the obligations issued by a Government corpo- 
ration, would mean they would have to have the full guaranty of the 
Federal Government that they would be finally repaid? 

General Ciay. As a matter of fact, I would like to repeat once again, 
never have I at any time had any thought but that any bond authoriza- 
tion isued by the Congress was other than an obligation of the United 
States which the Congress would see was honored. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. Mr. Smith, anything else? 

Mr. Smirn. That isall. Thank you. 

Mr. Jones. Mr Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. General Clay, I listened with great eee for three- 
quarters of an hour to my able friend from Texas, Mr. Gentry. Per- 
haps he has had more experience with road matters and road legislatio! 
than any man on the committee. When he got through I could not 
help but come to the concclusion that he was opposed to the program. 
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| do not know what program he favors, but General Clay, this is my 
question. 

Is there any other program that the committee or the Congress can 

consider in order to give the American people the needed highw: ays 
other than the plan that you have recommended, or a plan of | pay ¢ 
vou go? 
- General Cray. The only possible way in which the highway pro- 
gram can be financed is either on a pay-as-you-go basis by an increase 
of taxes, or by borrowing; whether it is deficit financing by increasing 
the deficit in the annual budget; or the general revenue bond financing, 
or our OWn special type of financing, it is all borrowing to build these 
roads, 

The only other possible way to do it would be by an increase of 
taxes devoted to this specific purpose. 

Mr. Donprero. Then what was the one compelling reason why your 
committee recommended to us the plan that is before us in preference 
to the pay-as-you-go plan / 

General Ciay. Because we believe that the highway user (1) was 
paying now enough money to support this program; (2) that it was 
unfair to ask him to pay more; (3) because we belie a that any fur- 
ther increases in taxation on the automobile user or highway user 
would make it just that much more difficult for the States who also use 
those taxes to raise the money to support their end of the program; 
and (4) thus it would be self-defeating to an enlarged road program. 
Therefore, borrowing was the right way to finance this capital pro- 
gram. 

Now in the field of borrowing we felt that it was better to have a 
bond with a slightly greater rate of interest and a bond that was 
liquidated over the useful life of the project than to put it into the 
veneral revenue bonds. 

Mr. Donprero. Just so that the committee understands and the 
public, some statements have been made here, and I think, General, 
[ may have misunderstood you, to the effect that these bonds would 
he the obligations of the United States Government. However, on 
page 8 of the bill there is this language: 

The Corporation shall insert ppropriate language in all of its obligations issued 
inder this subsection clearly indicating that the obligations, together with the 

nterest thereon, are not guaranteed by the United States and do not constitute 

debt or obligation of the United States or of any agency or instrumentality 
thereof other than the Corporation. 

General Cray. I think that the distinction that I have made there, 
sir, was between a legal obligation and a moral obligation. Legally 
that removes the liability from the United States. Morally I do not 
believe that the Congress of the United States has ever authorized 

bond issue that the Congress did not intend to be paid, and I am sure 
that the Congress would see that these were paid if they ever author- 

zed the issue. 

Mr. Donpero. In other words, it is a moral obligation ? 

(reneral CLtay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. There is one other question that comes to my mind, 
: this: These bonds when issued could be purchased in an amount 
which the bill limits up to $21 billion and not $25 billion. 

(reneral Clay. That is correct. 


t 
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Mr. Donvero. But it limits the amount that the Treasury can possess 
at any one time to $5 billion. In no case, General, can the United 
States Government hold more than $5 billion of these bonds. Is that 
not correct? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I can see the reasoning of your committee as to why 
they put that safety valve in there, so to speak, in ease the bonds are 
not sold as readily as it was intended. In that case the Treasury 
could come to the rescue of the construction program so that it would 
not lag. 

General Cray. It could come to the rescue to that extent and if by 
that time the bonds were not marketable or Congress were not pro- 
vided appropriations to sustain them then the program could be cut 
bac 

Mr. Donvero. One other thing Mr. Gentry called my attention to 
is the fact that the people are paying considerable amounts of money 
now in using toll roads, far and above what an ordinary user does. 
You pointed out that it was a matter of choice. But, is it not a fact 
that for that extra cost you and I pay—and [I also use toll roads—we 
are compensated or rewarded in return by safety in driving, more 
comfort on the highways, and accelerated speed which gets. you te 
where you want to be quicker than you would get there otherwise? Ii 
the case of trucks, they use the highways for the purpose of saving 
time in the delivery of their product tothe market. If it is vegetables, 
the foods will be fresher when they get there. 

So those are rewarding items, it seems to me, that overshadow, ¢ 
at least pay back to the user more than the user pays in the extra 
toll he pays on the toll roads. 

Was that not a part of the consideration of your committee in the 
recommendation you made and the statements you made in your report 
tothis committee? Is that not the basis for your statement ? 

General Cray. Yes, sir. We believe where there is a satisfactory 
alternate route and you provide a luxury transportation route, that 
people will be willing to pay for it because of the benefits which the y 
get. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not want to take too much time, but there is one 
other thing. I a this question on the first day. 

General Clay, I do not recall just what the explanation was for 
that period of time of 20 years between the time when construction 
will be completed, at the end of 10 years, and the time when the bonds 
will be liquidated. In other words, construction is to be finished in 

10 years, and the bonds will run for 30 years. There is no provision 
in the bill as I read it which would provide i in the 20-year period for 
money to be expended on the Interstate System, except maintenance 
by the States. 

But, suppose that that system were to be enlarged, or money was 
to be expended on it, is there any provision for that in that period 
of time? 

General Cray. No, sir. If that were done it would have to be 
done because of the increased revenues available to the Government 
from other sources. 

Mr. Donpero. I have other questions in mind, but that is all th 
time I will take now, Mr. Chairman. It is 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Dondero, General Clay has agreed to complete his 
testimony today. If you have further questions or wish to speak t 
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him further, the House is not in session today, so I move that we 
conclude with General Clay in order that he will not have to return 
at a later date. 

Mr. Donvero. I want to commend General Clay and his committee 
of which he was the Chairman, for the work they have done. At least 

you come forward with a definite proposal. It may not be a perfect 
one, but I do not think anybody else has suggested any better way. 
think you deserve commendation and praise not only of this committee 
and the Congress, but of the American people. 

Applause.) 

Mr. Jones. I am sure, Mr. Dondero, that you speak the sentiments 
of this entire committee when you applaud the work of General Clay 
and his fine committee. Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. It is late, Mr. Chairman, and I will pass today. 

Mr. Jonrs. Before you leave, General, I would like to announce to 
the committee that when we adjourn we will adjourn until Tuesday 
next at 10 o’clock to hear Mr. Keith L. Seegmiller, executive secretary 
of the National Association of County Officials and three other wit- 
nesses from his organization. Also, Mr. Auchincloss would like to 
call and invite the full committee to attend a hearing on the bill for 
the construction of additional buildings for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, tentatively set for 10 o’clock on next Friday. We hope to con- 

lude that bill and go into executive session in 1 day if we have the 
time. 

Without objection, a statement received from the National Asso- 
ciation of Township Officials, Pennsylvania State Association of 
Township Supervisors, will be included in the transcript at this point. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT TO THE House COMMITTEE ON PuBtic WorKs 


From: The National Association of Township Officials, Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of Township Supervisors. 
By: H. A. Thomson, national president, Pennsylvania State secretary. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting to the membership of this com- 
mittee the viewpoint of township government upon the road problem being 
considered by your committee. We might note that our townships are responsi- 
ble for a tremendous road mileage about one-half million miles and are naturally 
interested in any road problem as a road-construction program at any govern- 
mental level must inevitably effect our township roads which are largely of the 
rural character. 

Basically our position may be stated as being in general in favor of more 

and better highways but we do feel that the rather revolutionary method pro- 
posed in legislation before your committee may, in the long run, do more harm 
than good as under its policy it will strengthen and enlarge an already large 
Federal Bureau at the expense of State and local governments. 
Road building is now and has been historically a State and local function and 
in the case of our townships one of the largest functions of our township govern- 
ment. We believe it is still true in this function as in other governmental func- 
tions that the closer you can keep the government to the people the better that 
sovernment will be and we are firmly convinced from our experience in our 
respective States that at the township level the township dollar expended for 
these governmental functions is producing more value in cents than the tax 
dollars collected and spent at the higher governmental levels. 

We are not financial or economic experts and do not wish to comment at 
length upon the financial aspects of this legislation. They have been commented 
ihe n by experts and I might note in that connection that we particularly admire 

he statements made thereon by United States Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia, 
but we do recognize the fact that any financing program such as is proposed 
he vhich must inevitably speed up and increase inflation will inevitably as 


Well produce less roads per dollar in the final analysis. 
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We would call to this committee’s attention that our township road system is 
entirely ignored in this legislation and also to the fact that while our township 
roads do not carry great volumes of traffic still the traffic over those roads is 
important enough to the economy of this Nation and of far greater importance 
than the traffic count would indicate. We are, therefore, pleading for more 
help for our township rural road system. If this cannot be done in the legisla- 
tion before your committee then more consideration should be given in the 
regular Federal aid legislation also considered by your committee. Not only 
allocation to secondary roads but more particularly in the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Public Roads toward the improvement of these rural road systems. 

It is the opinion of our organization that the Federal 2-cent tax on gasoline 
should be repealed. It would undoubtedly be reenacted promptly by the vari- 
ous States where it would also just as inevitably produce a far greater value in 
road construction than it will in the Federal field. 

Again recognizing that. this legislation carries no recognition of the townsbip 
road system but gives overriding attention to the Interstate System which we 
suspect has been strongly influenced by commercial interests interested in long- 
haul transportation. We would call to your attention that all highways must 
serve local as well as interstate traffic and should be given equal consideration. 
We, very frankly, feel that this equal consideration has been lacking at the 
Federal level. 

We are opposed to that part of this legislation which earmarks the Federal 
2-cent gasoline tax for Federal budgetary requirements for road bonds. We 
again recommend the repeal of this tax and its assumption at the State level. 

We see a real danger in the creation of the Highway Corporation in this legis- 
lation. It will greatly expand Federal power and authority and in the high- 
way field at least it will be a start of the complete assumption of control by 
the Federal Government over the State and local governments. This is a blow 
at the fundamental principle of our Government that the foundation of de- 
mocracy is at the local level and we respectfully call the attention of your 
committee to this angle of the picture. 

There is a serious question involved in the carrying out of the program as 
contemplated under this legislation. It contemplates an extensive system of 
limited access highways and from our standpoint and experience the destruc- 
tion of property value and the very definite lessening of taxable valuation in 
many cases becomes a serious problem to our township units of government. 
I would call to your attention the situation where a limited access highway 
will replace what is presently a main through highway. We have here the 
actual destruction of assessable and taxable value by reason of the condemna- 
tion of valuable ground for the limited access highway itself. We have this 
damage compounded by the lessening of value on the existing through highway 
with its many services already constructed underway and with a tangible tax 
return to the local unit of government. 

We also want to call to the attention that this Corporation that would con- 
struct these interstate highways at the Federal level has no controls whatever 
over their authority to condemn, close, and relocate intersecting roads and we 
have already found this to be quite a problem in some of our States in the matter 
of limited access highway construction. 

In summary we recognize the need and importance of more, many more, im- 
proved highways in this Nation. We do not believe that the methods outlined 
in the present legislation are the proper methods of achieving this result. We 
recommend the repeal of the 2-cent Federal gas tax and its reimposition by the 
respective States. We recommend a continuation of the present Federal-aid law 
on the present matching basis in which the State and local governments do have 
a slight say and in this connection recommend more consideration be given to 
the township road systems of this Nation which are the farm to market roads 
and as stated above of great importance to the economy of this Nation. These 
recommendations would result in the retention of State controls, the stopping 
of the greatly increased Federal bureaucracy which is becoming a real danger 
to our Government. The stabilization of the financial situation of the Federal 
Government, the saving of billions of dollars in interest and the even distribu- 
tion of road revenue over the future years to meet changing conditions in our 
highway systems. 

Mr. Jones. General Clay, let me again thank you on behalf of the 
committee and the Members of the House. If there is nothing fur- 


ther, the committee will adjourn. 
(Whereupon, the hearing was adjourned until 10 a. m. Tuesday, 


April 26, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON PuBLic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 1304, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Faxwon. Ladies and gentlemen, the meeting this morning is 
called for a continuation of hearings on H. R. 4260. Our first witness 
this morning will be Mr. Keith L. Seegmiller. 

Mr. Seegmiller, would you give your full name and title to the 
reporter, please ? 


STATEMENT OF KEITH L. SEEGMILLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Seecmitier. I am Keith L. Seegmiller, executive secretary 


of the National Association of County Officials. Another witness 
for our association this morning, Mr. Chairman, dovetails his state- 
ment pretty closely with mine. If it is acceptable I would suggest he 
come up and sit at the table with me. In that way he would be able 
to help if there are any questions back and forth. Mr. MacDougall. 

Mr. Fation. Just as you wish. I see you have two separate state- 
ments. Do you want the separate statements in the record ¢ 

Mr. Srremitter. Yes. I think we would like to read the separate 
statements too, Mr. Chairman. They are fairly short. They are 
alike in some respects, but they lend a little bit different emphasis. 

Mr. Fatton. You may proceed, Mr. Seegmiller. 

Mr. Seremimuer. I am Keith L. Seegmiller, executive secretary of 
the National Association of County Officials. Ours is a nationwide 
organization of individual county officials including most of the county 
supervisors and country commissioners of the Nation, as well as a 
large number of county engineers, attorneys, clerks, and other county 
officials. Our organization has been closely associated with the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program for more than 10 years. We urged exten- 
sion of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944. Then and at all times 
since then we have been keenly conscious of the importance of ade- 
quate highways to the American economy. We have been ardent 
advocates of adequate appropriations for highway purposes and that 
continues to be our position. Our basic policy insofar as present 
highway problems are concerned was set forth in formal resolution 
by our association in July 1953, as follows: 


The National Association of County Officials recognizes the urgent need for 
great improvement of our interstate system of highways and that the Federal 
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Government's responsibility for that system is not being met under existing 
law. Therefore, this association endorses the campaign now being carried 
on for more funds for construction of an adequate interstate highway system ; 
provided, however, that this resolution is not intended to restrict the general 
highway policy of the association favoring continuance, with possibly some 
increased appropriation, of present Federal participation in the secondary 
highway program. 

This policy statement indicates our recognition of the need for and 
our enthusiasm for seeking greatly increased effort to improve the 
interstate system. It also ‘indicates the reason w hy we qualify that 
enthusiasm to some extent and it is upon this qualification rather than 
upon the major premise that I would like to elaborate before this 
committee. 

Initially, secondary highways were neglected in favor of primary 
thoroughfares. This was understandable and perhaps inevitable but 
nevertheless it presented a difficult situation for persons living on sec- 
ondary and feeder roads, most of whom looked to the county court- 
houses for government leadership to provide better roads. We found 
that fine, hard-surface roads at some remote part of the State were 
of no value to us. A hard-surface road, 20, 10, or even 5 miles away, 
we found, could not be used by a farmer who could not get his auto- 
mobile over the intervening 5 or 20 miles of mud. Despite our des- 
perate plight there was continuing demand for still better main thor- 
oughfares and we had difficulty creating real awareness of our rural 
needs. In 1944 we came to Congress dramatizing the situation with 
the plea “to get us out of the mud.” The extension of Federal aid to 
the secondary highway system by the act of that year and the con- 
tinuation of it from time to time since that date has constituted gen- 
uine and substantial response to our plea. Much has been done to get 
farmers out of the mud, to provide them farm-to-market roads and 
school bus and rural mail routes. 

However, all this has not been accomplished without opposition. 
The secondary highway system has never been accepted by some as 
a proper area for Federal aid. From time to time, throughout the last 
decade, there have been and now continue to be forceful elements 
urging elimination of Federal funds for the secondary highway sys- 
tem. This we think is intolerable, and we feel that protection against 
it is the duty largely of county officials as the official group having the 
largest share of responsibility for the secondary system. Our plea is 
no longer literally th at we be taken out of the mud, but figuratively it 
is the same. In relation to modern needs a road reasonably adequate 
only a decade ago leaves us today in about the same relative position 
as when we were in fact in the mud. 

We think the analogy between the circumstances today and those 
of 11 years ago is very close. There was then a conflict between the 
demands of the : secondary system and increasing demands of the pri- 
mary thoroughfares. Today that same conflict exists. The need is 
heavy in both areas and the funds to meet the needs are limited. Tre- 
mendous emphasis has been given to the interstate system and in this 
we have joined. Yet our secondary needs are competitive with that 
emphasis. We are somewhat apprehensive that the build-up may 
overshadow the needs of the secondary system. Indeed we wish it 
were possible to consider the entire matter without identifying sep- 
arate systems. We have, in fact, only one nationwide system of 
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highways and it consists of all of those roads and highways from the 
major thoroughfares to the secondary and rural roads. 

We in the counties travel as far and as freely as anyone else. We 
become as greatly irritated when we encounter congestion on main 
thoroughfares We are willing to support maximum effort to im- 
prove these thoroughfares throughout the entire 40,000 miles of the 
~o-called interstate system. We want to make very sure, however, 
that when these throughfares are improved we are able to get to them. 
The interstate system, of course, does not touch every town and city 
in the United States, nor even every county. It is of small consolation 
for us in the county courthouses to know that a fine highway has been 
built over the mountain, perhaps some 30 miles away. “Our immediate 
concern is how to get over the mountain for we cannot use the fine 
nterstate system until we get there, and it is our responsibility to the 
citizens of our counties to see that the secondary and feeder roads 
are constructed and maintained as part of the overall national system 
which is proposed. 

During 10 years of experience under the provisions of the Federal- 
Aid Highw: ay Act of 1944, we have learned to work well and effectively, 
we believe, in cooperation with the State highway departments and 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. We like the general scheme 
and plan of the present Federal-aid highway law. it provides the 
means through which we have gained or are rapidly gaining the 
ground initially lost by secondary and rural roads in relation to pri- 
mary traffic arteries. We look with some apprehension upon any 
suggestion that this plan be curtailed or substantially modified and 
we are keenly alert to any possibility that change or modification of 
it may be the indirect result of any other movement. Accordingly, 
we have endorsed the idea of a greatly expanded highway program 
with emphasis primarily on the interstate system, upon the condition, 
however, that full and ‘adequate safeguards be provided against the 
impinging upon existing Federal aid for secondary highways. 

One proposal which has gained notoriety this year is a proposal 
literally consistent with the ‘position just stated, but nevertheless not 
acceptable to our organization because in long-range practical effect, 
it would likely prove to be inconsistent with our interests. This is a 
proposal that revenues from the Federal gasoline tax up to about $623 
million be reserved to continue the present Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram but that revenues from the Federal gasoline tax in excess of 
the amount so reserved be pledged to amortize bonds issued to finance 
some $27 million of expenditure on the interstate system. We think the 
practical effect of this would be to permanently link Federal highway 
responsibility and Federal revenue from gasoline taxes, and that ac- 
cordingly the Federal-aid highway program under the present sys- 
tem, including aid for the secondary roads, would in practical effect 
be frozen at its present level until the bonds for the interstate system 
are paid off. These are proposed to be 30-year bonds, planned to be 
issued over a construction period of about 10 years, so that the Federal 
aid for the secondary system would be frozen at its present level for 
4 period of time ranging from 30 to 40 years. Moreover, since 30 
years is the estimated life of the new interstate facility the demands 
ior new interstate needs at the end of the period would probably fore- 

lose an “unfreezing” so to speak, even after 30 or 40 years. 
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There is no sound basis at the present time for predicting secondary 
highway needs for a period of 30 to 40 years or more in the future, and 
county officials weal object strenuously to a present freezing of our 
program for any such period of time. 

Moreover, we feel that the tendency of the abovementioned proposal 
to link Federal responsibility and Federal gasoline tax revenue is 
wrong in principle. We feel that the Federal Government has a 
legitimate interest in the entire highway system of the Nation, includ- 
ing the secondary highways, and that this interest and the serving of 
it ought not to be conditioned upon a Federal gasoline tax. The exist- 
ence of Federal interest and the Federal responsibility should first be 
recognized and the means for raising money to discharge the respon- 
sibility should be considered as a separate question. In the wisdom 
of Congress in making appropriations from year to year, gasoline 
taxes may be imposed or not, as Congress may determine. But this 
should not affect the Federal Government’s responsibility for high- 
way construction. In short, we think the Federal-aid highway pro. 
gram should be continued with the right clearly reserved to the Con- 
gress to tax gasoline or not, as may be determined from time to time 
in the future. 

In summary, the National Association of County Officials recognizes 
the urgent need for improving the interstate system of highways. 
However, it warns against any action by the Federal Government 
which would tend toward eliminating or in any substantial manner 
restricting aid presently provided for secondary roads. It would, 
object to any action now which woud tend toward freezing the pres- 
ent Federal-aid highway program for a period of 30 or 40 years in 
the future. It warns against an unqualified linking of Federal high- 
way responsibility with Federal gasoline tax revenue. 

Our association has not had occasion to develop a policy position 
on the specific question of bond financing on the theory of capital 
expenditure proposed by the Clay Committee. That type of financing 
in its general aspects would not be inconsistent with any existing 
policy of our association, providing, it would not -extend so far 
as to freeze our present program for the future or to permanently 
identify Federal highway responsibility with Federal gasoline tax 
revenues. 

That completes the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatiton. Have you any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Fatron. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Seegmiller, my recollection is that there are 
8,071 counties in the United States. How many of those counties 
are in your organization ? 

Mr. Sreremitter. Approximately two-thirds. 

Mr. Donvero. Are the two-thirds favorable to the statement that 
you have just presented to the committee, or is there a division of 
opinion among them ? 

Mr. Sreremitier. The resolution which I read at the outset, and 
quoted, was adopted at a meeting of our association by unanimous 
vote, and I have heard of no objection to it. I think it would be 
remarkable to say no county official in the Nation objected to it, but 
a vast majority, 1 am sure, Mr. Dondero, agreed to that. 
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Mr. Donpvero. Your organization has no objection to the plan 
proposed in the bill before the committee with the one exception 
of freezing the amount of money that the secondary roads would re- 
ceive during this period, extending for 20 years, from the end of 
the 10 years which it will take to construct the roads called for until 
the time of the termination of the bonds? 

\ir. Seeem1tter. That is the position. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Your fear is that the counties would not receive 
enough in that period of time if you do not get any more than the 
i934 act now provides. 

Mr. SenGMitier. At least we are unable to say for 40 years we will 
not need more. We cannot predict for that far away. 

Mr. Donprro. It is too far in advance ? 

Mr. Seremintier. Yes. It is awfully far. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you say at the present time that the money 
provided in the 1954 act for secondary and primary roads outside 
of the Interstate System was about as much as the State could 
match 4 

Mr. Sereminter. Yes, Mr. Dondero; in a good many of our coun- 
ties they have had difficulty meeting their matching responsibility 
inder State law. In fact, a good many of them have not matched. 
I am informed, and my information is that there has been no actual 
lapse of money. Some counties have failed to match, but under their 
State program they have put it on State secondary roads, or trans- 
ferred it to some other county, so that there has been no actual lapse, 
but there has been some difficulty and at the present time we would 
ask for no substantial increase. We are not able to use it by and large 
across the country. 

Mr. Donprro, You do not think the question of the Federal gas 
tax in any way would have an association with the amount of money 
ithe Federal Government should provide for the building of roads. I 
think that is in your statement. 

Mr. Sercmiyuier. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. However, there is at least a moral connection between 
the amount of gas tax and the money spent for roads on the theory that 
people are willing to pay for good roads if they can get them, and 
they pay for them through the gas tax, so to speak. There is nothing 
n the law now which earmarks those funds. You understand that? 

Mr. SrecMItter. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Is there anything in this bill which is going to freeze 
the amount of the 2-cent tax at that particular figure? I ask that be- 
cause we have had some intimation that the gas tax ought to be raised. 
What do you think about that? 

Mr. Seremitter. Speaking for the association again, I do not have 
their policy. My view would be generally that if that is the price of 
better roads, county officials would favor it. They want better roads 
and are willing to pay for them. The exact means of raising the 
money we have not identified, but I do not think there would be too 
strenuous objections if that were the price. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think the Federal Government should relin- 
quish its right to impose the 2-cent Federal gas tax to the States? 

_ Mr. Seremmier. Our association passed an official resolution oppos- 
ing that, so our official position would be against releasing the Fed- 
eral gas tax to the States. 
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Mr. Donpvero. On the ground that it would be impractical ? 

Mr. Sexcmimuer. It would be impracticable and we see no objec- 
tion to the Federal Government imposing a gas tax at the present time. 

Mr. Donvero. You do not oppose, as I understand it, the question 
of the Federal Government taking over the primary responsibility 
for the Interstate System on the gr ound that the national interest and 
the national security is involved in it? 

Mr. Seremiter. That was expressly implied, if not stated, in the 
resolution I read, Mr. Dondero. Yes. We think the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a very heavy, if not the entire responsibility on the In- 
terstate System. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. I pass. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Seegmiller, I regret because of previous com- 
mitments I was not here when you started your testimony, but con- 
firming the questions of my distinguished colleague from Michigan, 
you really have no objection to the legislation before us other than 
possibly the financing of it. You do not like the bond clause. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Sreemititer. Hardly that, Mr. McGregor. We are in favor of 
a greatly expanded highway system. We went on record expressly to 
that effect in 1953—2 years ago. But we keep our guard up, so to 
speak, lest the secondary system be carried out in the shuffle. That 
is basically our position. 

Mr. McGreeor. I think there are many members of this committee 
that are in complete accord with that suggestion and I think the record 
will justify that statement. What I am trying to get at is to make 
it clear you are not objecting if there is additional money allocated 
to the interstate system, but you want to be certain that the secondary 
and primary and ‘possibly the urban systems are not hurt in so doing. 

Mr. Seremitier. That is it. And I might add a positive note. We 
would urge more money be put on the interstate system subject to the 
qualifications you mentioned. 

Mr. McGrecor. And possibly if we are going to add additional 
money to the interstate system do you have any suggestion as to how 
we might obtain this additional money ¢ 

Mr. Srremiter. Our association has not considered the point. I 
think I am reflecting county views pretty well when I say from our 
point of view it does not seem to me very much different. It has to 
be paid for by the taxpayers in one way or another. I do not think 
we would take issue on whether we issue bonds through a corporation 
or whether it is a general liability of the Gover nment. But by and 
large it comes out ‘of the taxpayers’ pockets. The mechanics, I be- 
lieve, most county people would not regard as most significant. 

Mr. McGrecor. I listened with interest to your comments relative to 
some States not being able to match, especially down at the county 
and township level. I think you recognize as far as the Congress is 
concerned that we are not insisting on county and township matching. 
That is up to the various State highway departments. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Sreemitier. That is a matter of State law. In some States 
under the State law they have no difficulty at all, and in others they 
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do. During the 10 years of experience under the Federal Aid Act 
we have been wor king as vigorously as we can toward adjusting 
State laws to let us fit into the program. There are some badly needed 
idjustments at the State level. We hope our failure to adjust 
promptly does not react against us at the national level while we are 
working it out at home. 

Mr. McGrecor. In other words, some State highway departments 
are still of the opinion, as possibly Congress was many years ago when 
we refused to recognize secondary roads as a part of the Federal pro- 
cram, that the secondary roads are considered by some highway 
directors as having very little significance. In other words, the high- 
way directors of some States are not paying much attention to what 
they can do under the 1954 act, as far as using Federal funds is con- 
cerned, in improving secondary and farm-to-market roads. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. SeeGmMiLuier. I would not like to endorse a general indictment 
to that effect. In most States we are getting along, but in some the 
condition you suggest still exists. 

Mr. McGreeor. That is correct. I am talking generally but I can 
be more specific. For instance, in my State of Ohio our State highwa 
department is not taking adv antage of the Federal funds saniiebhe 
and using these funds on the sec ondary road program, - some of 
us are vetting quite disturbed and wonder why we are not. I did note, 
if the committee will indulge, that you and your organization defi- 
nitely are of the opinion that we should not return the 2-cent gas tax 
back to the States. In other words, the Federal Government should 
not get out of the taxing field at the present time. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srremiiyier. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you feel possibly the State legislatures might not 
reenact the gas tax. Is that it? 

Mr. Seremiiier. I think that was certainly one of the factors that 
influenced our group formally to resolve that the Federal Government 
should not release the gas tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. Such being the case, our overall road program, in- 
cluding the secondary roads, ‘would deteriorate and we would go back 
to the horse-and-buggy days, possibly, prior to the enactment of the 
Federal law. 

Mr. Srreminier. Certainly you have to get some money somewhere, 
and that seems to us to be an acceptable source under present cir- 
cumstances at least. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you very much. I appreciate your state- 
ment, 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Seegmiller, you are generally in favor of this 
ore extensive and comprehensive system “of highw: ay building, are 
you not ? 

Mr. Srremiiuer. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsry. Your organization, I assume, fares better in the 
State where the State recognizes the obligation of the State govern- 
ment on secondary roads. 

Mr. Srremriier. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. In my State of New Mexico the secondary road pro- 
gram is a program similar to that outlined by the county commission- 
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ers of the respective counties, but the funds come from the State and 
the Federal Government. They get their allocations the same as the 
primary gets them, and they are going to continue to get them. 

We of the Congress cannot earmark any future money during our 
term of office. In issuing bonds it is necessary to secure them. That 
is why it is recommended that so much of the gas tax essentially be 
set up to pay off the bonds. Otherwise we could not issue the bonds. 
However, it in nowise puts a restriction on the construction of sec- 
ondary roads. As a matter of fact, in the years that I have been in 
Congress—and I have been through three different adminstrations, I 
mean, the Roosevelt and Truman and Eisenhower administrations-— 
it has only been very, very recently that there has been any recognition 
by the administrations that the gasoline tax had anything to do with 
those highways, because the States never got more than probably 25 
or 30 percent of the amounts that were collected in gas tax. 

Now it seems that we will get this entire amount. I assume in addi- 
tion we will get whatever is necessary to do the job. I agree very 
much with your statement, but I do not share your fears that this 
would in any way affect the secondary road construction. I think the 
1954 bill very vigorously recognized both secondary and primary road 
construction. As far as I am concerned, I am in favor of giving the 
States a more liberal authority for transferring from primary to 
secondary a greater percentage of the funds, because of this 40,000 
miles of interstate roads which are going to be almost entirely 
financed by the Federal Government. To the extent that the States 
will not expend as much money on those 40,000 miles as they would 
ordinarily, those funds will be available for other purposes and they 
should help the secondary roads a lot. I am in favor of doing it. 

Mr. Srncmitier. May I say I am pleased to hear your expression of 
confidence that there will not be a freezing. I do not think freezing 
is intended by the members of this committee or the authors of the bill. 

Mr. Dempsry. There cannot be a freeze by law. 

Mr. Sereminier. We hope there will not be. 

Mr. Dempsey. We cannot freeze the future. 

Mr. SEEGMILLER. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Donpvero. There is one question I overlooked, Mr. Chairman. 
I underscored it in your statement as you were reading it. That was 
the statement to the effect that there were forceful elements in this 
country seeking to eliminate Federal funds for the secondary system. 
Do you mean that? 

Mr. Seremitwer. I believe one national organization recommended 
that before the Senate committee 2 or 3 weeks ago, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Scuerer. What organization ? 

Mr. Sevemitier. If I am correctly informed, to the Farm Bureau 
Federation. I am not sure. I hate to identify it by name. I was 
told that information was given but unfortunately I was not present. 

Mr. Faxon. I happened to underscore the same sentence on page 2. 
I might say in the 11 years I have been on this committee I have never 
known of any testimony that I can remember that would ever do 
away with the secondary system, or even limit, or even cut down 


the funds for the secondary system. As a matter of fact, they have 
always been increased. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? There is at least one 
national organization that for many years has taken the position that 
no Federal funds should be used on farm-to-market roads. That is in 
the record. That organization has yielded somewhat now and is 
willing—in the 1954 act they said they recognized that the farm-to- 
market roads were important and recognized them as a part of the 
Federal system, but for years there were a couple of organizations 
that did not see any use in spending Federal funds on farm-to-market 
roads and I certainly am not referring to the Farm Bureau—I feel 
certain they are in accord with a good road program. 

Mr. SrregMitier. May I say, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Fallon, that I 
hope I am wrong in that statement. I hear quite a lot of comments 
around to that general effect and I hope that I am wrong. 

Mr. Donnvero. I take the same position that our chairman does, I 
have been on this committee for a few years and it rather startled me 
to hear that. 

Mr. Groree. I cannot conceive of the Farm Bureau opposing any 
kind of program that will help to build up the farm-to-market road- 
system. 

Mr. Srecmitier. Perhaps I should amend my statement to say that 
I am not sure of that testimony. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think you should amend it and not name the 
organization. 

Mr. Seremititerr. I will amend it. That was hearsay. 

Mr. Fatxion. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorce. I want to ask another question or two. How many 
States now are having trouble matching their Federal aid on the farm- 
to-market roads ? 

Mr. SErGmiiier. Statewide I believe that there are none. A year 
or two ago there was some really serious trouble in Nebraska, but 
that has been cleared up. But as to individual counties, within a 
number of States they are having trouble. As Congressman Mc- 
Gregor said, they do not have much participation in Ohio, but those 
of them that do are hardly prepared to handle it. 

Mr. Grorce. How many counties or States would be in a position 
to match the Gore bill if it should become law ? 

Mr. Seremitier. Fewer than those that are now matching it. It 
would impose an additional burden. 

Mr. Grorer. It would be less than half, or about half? 

Mr. Srecminier. It would go no more than half. If I were to 
make an estimate I would say a third rather than a half. Possibly a 
third. It would increase the burden on those that are having trouble 
bearing it now. 

Mr. Scurerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Grorer. Yes. 

‘ir, ScueRER. You mean a third would not be able to match under 
the Gore bill, or a third would ? 

Mr. Srremirer. A third would not be able to. 

Mr. Grorer. I think it would be half. 

; Mr. Srremitier. I] am giving an estimate. I do not have exact 
iwures, 

Mr. Becker. Was it not established in the record the other day that 
2) States would not be able to match ? 

Mr, Fatton. I think so. 
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Mr. Becker. That was in the testimony given the other day in a 
factual record. 

Mr. Sercmitier. I would yield to a factual statement. I do not 
have the figures. 

Mr. Becker. 29 States was the figure. 

Mr. Georee. 29 States on the whole Federal-aid system. But 
several States have different methods of financing their farm-to- 
market road system. Some of them require the counties to put up 
the money and it does not come from State gasoline revenue, On 
that basis those counties would run into more trouble than your State 
would, even matching the Federal funds that are set up under the 
Gore bill. 

Mr. Seeemitter. With authority in the State highway departments 
to transfer the secondary funds there is consider able flexibility , and in 
some States where certain counties have not been able to match they 
have been able either to transfer to State secondary roads or other 
counties. I believe that flexibility would tend to prevent an actual 
lapsing of a large amount of money, but it would impose a burden on 
particular counties quite heavily that they could not meet. 

Mr. Greorce. Many States are transferring their funds to the State 
secondary road system. 

Mr. Seremitier. A good many of them are. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Grorce. In reality that defeats the purpose of the county inte- 
grated system, which ties in all of the small towns and smaller cities 
with the State highway system. Because each State is limited in the 
miles they can have on their State secondary road system. 

Mr. Srnemitter. It may tend toward that, but I think it ought to 
be qualified with this explanation. State laws vary quite widely in 
the relative responsibility of State and county governments to second- 
ary roads. In some States where the major responsibility for second- 
ary roads is State, then the major portion of the money goes through 
State channels and the actual result on highways works out just as 
well. In some States, where the major responsibility for secondary 
roads is counties, most of the money will go through the counties, and 
if it does not, then we are defeating the purpose. 

Mr. Grorce. The State of Kansas assumes the responsibility by 
imposing a l-cent gas tax for matching Federal money on the county 
secondary road system. However, we are having trouble with the 
boards of county commissioners and county engineers in programing 
projects fast enough in order to use up even the present funds. So it 
is not due to lack of funds, but due to lack of advance planning in 
being able to stay ahead on the program. 

I think we have possibly one of the better farm-to-market road sys- 
tems in the United States for a State of 2 million people. I am wor- 
ried if we expand this program very much on the farm-to-market road 
system, and out in the strictly agricultural areas which it is primarily 
set up for, as to whether it will not fall on the States, and they will not 
be able to perform satisfactorily. What do you have to say about th: ut? 

Mr. SeeGMiLer. Our association would not ask for any expansion. 

or at least any substantial expansion of Federal-aid secondary appro- 
priations at this time, or even for next year. 

Mr. Grorce. Under this reasoning you know of no reason why we 
should not go ahead with the present’ program proposed now, which 
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is primarily to take care of the strategic network in the United States ? 

Mr. SeeemMiLueR. No. My original point on that was we can see 
this year and perhaps next year and 2 or 3 years, but we cannot see for 
30 or 40 or 50 years from now. But my only point was to warn 
against freezing for that time. If we were sure for 30 or 40 years we 
would have no other needs then we would have no objection. 

Mr. George. Then we should not go on the assumption that the 
Members of Congress are going to stay static as far as future legisla- 
tion on highways is concerned ? 

Mr. SEEGMILLER. We would like to have Congress have a free hand 
every time the question comes up, to give us whatever we need. 

Mr. Grorce. We do have it every time a new session comes up. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Fauxon. I would like to have us proceed in the regular order. 
[f there are any questions, the members might wait their turn, because 
in that we will save time. There are many members who have not 
had their turn. If you wait until the others have asked their questions 
then we will come back to you. 

Mr. Steed ? 

Mr. Steep. I pass. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Becker ? 

Mr. Becker. I would like to say just this: That the county organi- 
zations are the grassroots of our Nation and ought to be considered 
a vital factor. I take it from your statement that you are completely 
in accord with the program on the Interstate System proposed in this 
legislation. 

Mr. SEeGMILuer. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. You have only one objection to one of the major 
factors, which is the financing, that is, the deficit financing. 

Mr. SreecmiLter. And the only element there we would warn 
against is the financing scheme that would either restrict our present 
program or freeze us for the future. 

Mr. Becker. But there is nothing in the bill that does that. I think 
the statement has been made at various times that there is nothing 
in the bill that does freeze it. 

Mr. Srremiuuer. I hope that is so. We are a bit apprehensive of 
the provision that would earmark all of the Federal gasoline funds 
above $621 million, or whatever the figure is, for the highways. 

Mr. Becker. I think Governor Dempsey stated that there can be 
no earmarking except from Congress to Congress. The thing that is 
done in this bill, it is my understanding, is that the Congress today 
is stating if the gasoline revenue on the 2-cent level remains as it is 
in the next 30 years we would continue to pay the $623 million a year, 
as well as pay off these revenue bonds on this construction program. 
rhe construction program would last for 10 years and the bonds 
would be paid off over a period of 30 years. That is the intent of 
this legislation, as I understand it. All of the testimony from the 
(departments has been to that effect. 

So if that is the case, then there is no objection ? 

Mr. Seremitizr. If it works out as Mr. Dempsey and you have 
stated, Congressman, there would be no objection. We do think that 
the present earmarking of $623 million of the gasoline funds for the 
present State and primary and secondary systems has a tendency to- 
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ward freezing us at that level. I do not think it would require it. 
We are a little apprehensive it may be so construed in the future. 

Mr. Brecker. I can understand your apprehension, but in the road 
program last year, in the hearings conducted by Mr. McGregor, the 
$623 million which was granted was about the maximum that seemed 
to be determined upon ‘at that time, taking into consideartion the 
ability of the States to match funds and to get construction done. 
It was not a figure that was picked out of the air where we just sat 
down and said it will be $623 million, which is what Congress wil] 
pledge. It was done on a very obvious basis, namely, that the $623 
million had to be matched by the States or the counties in the States. 
Therefore the figure was arrived at after considerable hearings before 
this committee. I think those who sat on the committee will remem. 
ber all of the details. It was not an arbitrary figure of $623 million and 
that is all that the Congress would appropriate. 

Now the Congress in the 85th Congress can change that figure to 
$750 million, or they can reduce it to any figure they desire. There is 
no question as to how much that figure would be, but it is determined 
that at the present thinking that is about the figure that can be matched. 
Even under that figure, you have testified there are various counties 
and States that are unable to keep up with matching those funds. So 
how are you going to determine a fair figure and say that this is going 
to be it for the next 20 or 30 or 40 years? 

Mr. Seremituer. May I say I appreciate your expression of con- 
fidence. I hope my apprehension is ill-founded, but I did want to 
bring that apprehension to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Brecker. My statement is not merely a statement of confidence, 
but it is a statement of the action of the House of Representatives in 
determining upon a figure based upon facts that came before us as to 
both the need and the ability to pay in regard to matching funds by 
States and counties on the secondary and urban systems. 

Mr. Seremiuier. I think I missed one element of your question— 
the point on which I should have commented, perhaps. What you 
have said is exactly right and we all agree with you now. We are not 
certain that will be true 40 years from now. That is our question. 

Mr. Becker. I will not be here. 

Mr. Srecmiier. No, neither will I, but counties will, I hope. 

Mr. Becker. There is one other factor I want to get at and that in- 
volves another question, Mr, Chairman. 

What we are doing here in this piece of legislation, and I think you 
agree in your sti itement on this, is that the Interstate System now is 
becoming i in this legislation, as it has before, the obligation of the 
Federal Government to build. We are all agreed that the Federal 
Government should do it and should pay for it with the cooperation 
of the States insofar as planning is concerned on the layout of the 
system. We are not obligating anything else as far as the secondary 
system is concerned. Nor are we obligating the States as far as the 
secondary system is concerned in this particular legislation. 

The other legislation you are talking about is completely separate 
and aside from that. Is that true? 

Mr. Seecmititer. From the point of view of this bill, yes. W' 
would hope it would be, if that is the concept. 

Mr. Becker. That is my thought. 
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Mr. Seeomituer. If that is the concept it moves toward our position 
very closely. 

Mr. Becker. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatxion. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Seegmiller, I guess you are acquainted with the 
figures which show that we had 30 million cars 10 years ago, and 
58 million today, and we will have 81 million 10 years from now, and 
in the neighborhood of 100 million 20 years from now. Twenty years 
from now would still be 12 years before the bonds would be retired 
inder the Clay plan. Are you acquainted with those figures? 

Mr. SercmMiLuer. Yes; I am familiar with those figures. 

Mr. Gentry. You also know the figures which show that even 

though the number of automobiles is going up in the proportion that 
i have stated, the actual vehicle miles of travel are going up even 
more . Therefore, you have the fear, as I understand it, that the way 
this is set up under this plan, taking up all of the money except what 
they feel like leaving, which is $623 million, that 10 years from now, 
or 15 or 20 years from now, what you think and what I think, too, 
would be a just appropriation of Federal aid would be that it should 
be maybe a billion dollars in those years, or certainly a lot more than 
$600 million. Is that your fear? 

Mr. Seremiuier. That isthe fear. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. I agree with you that under the way this 
up you have just cause for fear. 

Now let me ask you this question: Do you get the impression that 
people who really want a greatly augmented system of highways so 
far as value and worth and efficienc y are concerned—people w ho really 
feel that way about it and want a great Interstate System of high- 
ways, groups out in the country like your own group—are just a little 
bit reluctant to take part in any controversy regarding financing be 
cause they do not want to do anything th: at will hurt getting better 
roads. 

Mr. Sreamiiuer. I believe that is at the root of 
association to state a definite policy on the financing. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Do you not actually get the impression too, 
Mr. Seegmiller, that is at the root of pr actically all of the associa- 
tions who will not enter this controver rsy about the method of fi 
nancing ? 

Mr. Seremuaer. Yes. I think that reflects the point of view of 
our members. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Mr. Seegmiller, now you know, of course, if this 
is done on eredit by the issuance of bonds that there has to be some 
tremendous sum of money paid from some source for interest which 
cannot be put inroads. You know that, of course? 

Mr. Seecminter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gentry. You know, too, that by the bond method we will get 
roi ils earlier unless we are willing now to levy taxes that will pay for 


the roads in approximately the same length of time. That is a correct 
statement, is it not? 


Mr. SEEGMILLER. Yes. 
Mr. Gentry. That is all. 
Mr. Fanton. Mr. Scherer. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Seegmiller, is it not a fact that the secondary 
system as of this moment and as of today is better enabled to do the 
job it is required to do than the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Sercminier. Yes. I think we agree that the greatest deficiency 
is on the Interstate System. That is the essence of the resolution I 
read of our association. 

Mr. Scuerer. The secondary system as of this moment is doing the 
job pretty well, that is, it is meeting the demands today. 

Mr. SEEGMILLER. Relatively speaking ; yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. In some sections I know it is not. 

Mr. SreeGMILuer. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. You do not have the tieups of traffic and the delays 
that you have on the Interstate System, on your secondary feeder 
roads. 

Mr. Sevremitter. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. And very few mud roads are left in the country. 

Mr. Srecmituer. There are a very few. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Fatiron. Dr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnsine. I pass. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwry. I have one question. As far as this resolution of 
your organization is concerned, as I read it there is no conflict be- 
tween this resolution and the bill we are discussing, because you en- 
dorse the campaign for an adequate Interstate System, provided this 
bill is not intended to restrict the general highway policy of the asso- 
ciation. We are in effect guaranteeing for all practical purposes a 
continuance of Federal participation on the secondary highway pro- 
gram by the allocation of $622 million. 

If Congress so decided, the very next Congress could appropriate 
more funds. We are not limited to the gas tax, but we could appro- 
priate more funds if we should see fit to. So I would like to concur 
with the statement of Governor Dempsey. It seems to me you are in 
agreement in essence with what we are endeavoring to achieve. 

Mr. SrrGMinter. We are inessence. I appreciate your statement no 
end and I hope I can pass it on to my successors to quote to some other 
congressional committees subsequently when the day will come that 
we come back to ask for more money, because it is the tendency toward 
freezing it that makes us apprehensive. This amount of money is set 
up in the law and we think perhaps in the future, with the tremendous 
obligation for paying off the bonds that are going to be issued, Con- 
gress will be reluctant to appropriate more money than this figure. 

Mr. Batowin. I understand. However, you are reading something 
into the bill which is not in it when you indicate that something i is in 
here about the funds being frozen at that figure. 

Mr. Srremmier. I think in my statement I used the words, “tends 
toward freezing.” IT think it is an argument that would have been 
used to freeze it in later years. Literally it does not say it is frozen, 
but it is an argument that will restrict us to freezing it to that in 
future years. I hope I am wrong, but we do have that apprehension. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is all. 
Mr. Fation. Mr. Bush. 
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Busn. Mr. Seegmiller, of course you realize many of us will 

ot be around 30 years from now. You are agreeing with the Clay 

vram pretty much, except that you are afraid of the freezing pro- 

visions that might occur. As Mr. Gentry said, there are 58 million 

vehicles on the highw ays. In 10 years more there will be 81 million, 

is near as can be estimated. In 20 years from now there may be many, 
many more. 

ls it not reasonable to assume that during that period there will be 
an increase In the usage of gasoline which will bring about a greater 
volume of money coming in in the form of taxes that can be used on 
the secondary system ? 

Mr. SeeGMitter. That there will be more gasoline burned and thus 
the potential for greatly increased gasoline taxes cannot be doubted, 
ot course. 

Mr. Busy. I mean, the money will be available then. 

Mr. SercMILuer. Yes. 

Mr. Busu. What Congress will do with it you or I cannot tell. 
Nevertheless the money will be available because there will be more 
money available. 

Mr. Seremiiter. Yes. Our only problem is not to foreclose our 
getting our share of that extra money when the time comes. 

Mr. Busu. Because of the demands for and the need for highways 
in this country it is hard for me to conceive or believe that the: people 
will not be for an expanded road program at that time. It is pretty 
hard to realize what 100 million vehicles on the highways will mean. 
When we get that many vehicles the people will be : asking for more 
ughways. If this money is there, which will be created by the greater 
use of gasoline, then it will cert: ainly be a great invitation to spend it on 
highways, will it not? 

Mr. SeEGMILLER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Buss. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wrieur. Mr. Seegmiller, you have studied this proposed net- 
work of roads which would be financed by the Clay Commission 
project, have you not? 

Mr. SreGMiLuer. I have some familiarity with it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricutr. General Clay testified here the other d: iy that 35 
percent of the construction proposed under this program would be 
for secondary roads. Would your analysis confirm that conclusion? 

Mr. Srrcmitter. Thirty-five percent of the funds proposed in the 
Clay Commission report 

Mr. Wrieur. I do not remember the exact way in which the question 
was asked of General Clay, but I asked it myself. 

Mr. Seremitier. If that is the answer to the question I am a little 
astounded at it. 

Mr. Wricur. I do not quite remember the words I used in phrasing 
the question to General Clay. As I recall it, I asked him what per- 

entage of the construction was to be done on farm roads or secondary 
roads. His reply was 35 percent. I was just wondering if your analy- 
sis confirmed that conclusion. 

Mr. Srremitier. My understanding of the whole subject matter we 
are talking about is not in accord with that. I thought our present 


proposal dealt entirely with a specified 40,000 miles of interstate high- 
wal VS, 
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Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wrieurt. Yes. 

Mr. Groraer. I think I can straighten it out. 

Mr. Wrieur. I will be happy to have you do so. 

Mr. Grorce. I think General Clay was testifying when we built 
this strategic network most of it would be on new alinement and possi- 
bly 35 percent of it would be on what is now the secondary road system, 
but it will become a part of the strategic network. So he could be 
right on that, and at the same time it will not have anything to do 
with the second: iry road system. They are going to entirely rebuild 
or relocate a great percentage of this new highway system if we set 
it up so they can build it. 

Mr. Sreremiier. Yes. I think if so stated that will be approxi 
mately correct. 

Mr. Wricut. Then that makes more sense to me. I was a little 
surprised at his answer the other day, but I did not challenge it be 

cause he undoubtedly misunderstood the intent of my question. 

I want to ask this further question of you. As I understand this 
study which I have tried to read, 1.2 percent of the highway mileage in 
the country has been designated as interstate system. The rem: ainder 
is not affected by this bill. While admittedly that Interstate System 

carries proportionately more traffic, do you thing that the members of 
your association and the people whom they represent in the various 
rural areas all over the country feel that it is proportionately proper 
to pledge $31,500 million to be spent over the next 10 years, which 
would be $ 3.15 billion per year spent, and which would be paid for 
over the next 30 years, which would be a trifle over a billion dollars 
year, all to be paid on 1.2 percent of the highway mileage? Do you 
think it is proportionately proper when we are restricting the rest of 
the Federal-aid highway system to $623 million a year? 

Mr. Srremiiuer. I would not be able to state any of our associatio1 
policy or even personally on that theory. I would have to accept 
reports of study committees on what is needed. We do feel, how 
ever, relatively speaking the Interstate System presently requires a 
tremendously increased expenditure, more than we need on the sec 
ondary system, for example, as of the present time. The deficiencie 
there are greater by far than on the secondary system. 

I would not be able to respond in exact figures in terms of you 
question. We have not even discussed figures in our association. 
Whatever the need is we thing it ought to be met, and whether it |: 
20 or 30 billion dollars we would have to look to the expert studies 
for that. 

Mr. Wricut. Thank you. That is more than an unselfish answer. 
I think. Your position, as I understand it, is that you simply feel 
the needs of the secondary system and of the regular Federal-aid 
matching system are going to continue to grow just as the needs of 
all highw ay systems have grown in the past “30 years and are expected 
to grow in ‘the next 30 years. You do not want the amount of mone) 
available for those secondary roads to be frozen. 

Mr. Sercmrttrr. That is the position. 

Mr. Wrient. And while you have not maintained that this proposed 
method of financing would legally freeze those funds, you have reaso! 
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to believe, or have serious apprehensions that it would economically 
freeze it? 

Mr. See@MILiter. And politically. 

Mr. Wricur. And rolitically ? 

Mr. SEBGMILLER. That is right. 

Mr. Wrieut. I thank you very much, sir. I think I share that 
apprehension. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. ScHwENGEL. I pass. 

Mr. Faron. Mrs. Blitch. 

Mrs. Burren. I pass. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Seegmiller, let me direct your attention to section 
105 (b) of the bill on page 8. Subsection (b) provides: 

There are hereby authorized to be appropriated and there shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Corporation for the fiscal year 1957, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter in which there are outstanding unmatured obligations 
of the Corporation, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amounts equal to the revenue in excess of $622,500,000 collected during each 
fiscal year, as Shown by the official accounts of the Directors of Internal Revenue, 
from the taxes (including interest, penalties, and additions to taxes) imposed by 
sections 4081 and 4041 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 on gasoline and 
special fuels, upon certification by the Board and the Secretary of the Treasury 
as necessary to finance this program. 

Is that not fixing a limitation on the amounts of money that will 
be made available for the primary, the urban and the secondary road 
systems for the year 1957 and thereafter ? 

Mr. SercMinuer. It certainly is fixing a limitation so far as gasoline 
tax collections are concerned. 

Mr. Jones. And the other systems of roads, excepting the interstate 
system, would have to be bound to identify the amount of revenue 
obtained from the tax in making authorizations in the future beyond 
that figure. 

Mr. Seremitier. As far as gasoline taxes are concerned, I think 
it would literally fix it. I think perhaps economically and perhaps 
politically it would restrict Congress in making appropriations from 
any other source. 

Mr. Jonrs. Therefore I am not raising the question now of the right 
of the Congress, because the right of ‘the Congress is always there 

oamend this within 5 days s after it is passed. But that would be an 
wna in which the people could indulge to believe that that 
would be a limitation on the other road systems exclusive of the inter- 
“tate system. 

Mr. Sreemituer. That is right, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. And that is why your fears are formed. 

Mr. Seeemriier. That is the basis on which our fears are predicated. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

me. McGrecor. Mr. Seegmiller, just for the record I want to make 

little statement in reply to your statement on Page 2, where you say: 


From time to time, throughout the last decade, there have been and now 


continue to be forceful elements urging elimination of Federal funds for the 
Secondary highway system. 


Especially for the benefit of some of the new members I would like 
to read for about 2 minutes from some hearings of the past. In the 
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Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948 during the hearings on that legis- 
lation this was stated. I am quoting from Page 74: 

Applied to highways, Federal aid should be used for roads of national sig 
nificance. It is only by retention of such an orderly allocation of respons 
bilities by the different levels of government that we can expect to get desired 
results in our highway-development program—in fact, only in this way can we 
avoid inevitable conflicts and eventually chaotic conditions in our highway 
program. 

For many years the concept of Federal aid was rather well limited to th: 
pattern just described. Beginning with the depression period, however, there 
was a very serious departure from this concept which resulted in the use of 
Federal funds for roads which had hitherto been regarded as the responsibility 
of the States and lesser jurisdictions. 

Unfortunately, this concept has since been continued and is found in the Fed 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1944 with a large percentage (30 percent) allocated t 
secondary and feeder roads. At the time when that act was under consideratio; 
by the committee of the previous Congress we warned against the serious implica 
tions of this spreading of Federal-aid funds to lesser roads. In the prese! 
hearings, a striking illustration of this danger is now before your subcommittee 
For, as we understand it, representatives of township groups in certain States 
are now asking that specific amounts, from the funds set up, for what was sup- 
posed to be a system of principal secondary and feeder roads, be allocated for use 
on any township road which they may choose. Here, then, is an example of tl» 
kind of harvest which is all too likely to come if that undesirable philosophy as 
to the responsibility of the Federal Government for highways is continued and 
expanded. 


Now I would like to read for just a moment from the hearings on 
the Highway Act of 1950, page 175, which is a colloquy between the 
witness and the member from Ohio. The witness said that he wanted 
additional amounts of money for the primary or the interstate system. 


T said: 


Then your suggestion is that you will cut the primary, you will cut the urba 
and you will cut the secondary in order to get the percentage that you fee! is 
necessary for the interstate system? 
ry’ . 

Che answer by the witness was: 

That is my position, sir. 


Now that is a national organization. I just wanted to keep the 
record straight because I think your statement was absolutely correct. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Seremiier. Thank you, Congressman. I recollect being her: 
when that colloquy was taking placa. I think that was what I had in 
mind when I made that statement. 

Mr. Demresry. Mr. Seegmiller, there has been considerable conversa- 
tion in these hearings having to do with interest paid on the bonds 
which would be issued as a result of this legislation. I think the total 
amount of the interest would be $11,500 million. It has been said 
that would build a lot of roads. I see no reason why it should not stil! 
build a lot of roads, because these bonds are purchased by large insur 
ance companies and large banks, and they are in the 52 percent tax 
bracket. So when they get this interest they do not put it in thei 
pockets, but they immediately pay Uncle Sam 52 percent of it. That 
is what they do with it, and that will build an awful lot of roads. 

It does not stop there. Then the stockholders of these corporation: 
get what some people think are dividends. When they do, do you think 
they put that in their pockets?) Why, George Humphrey extracts it. 
and he extracts more than all the dentists in the world do—and there 
is no novocaine that goes with it either. Soin my judgment you would 
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not only get 52 percent of this money back, but you would get 70 to 75 
percent coming back to the Treasury of the United States, which would 
be a terrific amount of money for road building if the Congress of the 
United States sees fit to put it there. I am quite sure that ‘the second- 
ary system has found its place in America so that no one need worry 
about discrimination against these roads. 

Mr. Becker. Governor Dempsey took a lot of the wind out of my 
sails, and I appreciate the way he put it. Along the same identical 
lines, the Association of County Officials, which you represent, I am 
sure realize and appreciate that the interstate system, which is con- 
templated in this legislation, is vital to the economy and the commerce 
and the national defense and civil defense of this Nation, and it is one 
reason why it is being proposed. I think you agree with that in 
your statement. Is that correct? 

Mr. SErGMILLER. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. How can such a system be promulgated and advanced 
unless there is planning beyond a 1- or 2-year period? From the 
economic standpoint alone, on the planning ‘and engineering and the 
obligating of funds it cannot be done on a year-to-year basis, or with 
a year-to-year program of financing. Do you agree with that? 

“Mr. Srramruier. Very definitely. 

Mr. Becker. So that to try to do this in a realistic manner and 
construct something over a period of 10 years and do all of the engi- 
neering and planning and obligating, and everything else involved, 
seems the only way to do it. If you did not plan under this legislation 
to do all of the engineering and obligating necessary, and also at the 
same time use a method of financi ing, you 1 would actu: lly go back to 
what we were doing before, which is a year-to-year or hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Mr. Seremitirr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Very well. You must have a method of financing 
bonds. 

Will you say for your association that you are now willing, instead 
of financing this over a 30-year period, as was covered so adequately 
by Governor Dempsey with regard to the interest to be paid on it- 
would you say that your association would be willing to state that they 

vould go along with an increase in taxes and obligate us, which can- 
not be done by Congress, to pay for this on a year-to-year basis? 

Mr. Srremitier. I do not at et our association would approve an 
increase in taxes, Mr. Becker. That is, a substantial increase to cover 
this type of funds. 

Mr. Becker. But a substantial increase in taxes would be vitally 
necessary to do it on a year-to-year or 2-year basis. 

Mr. Fatron. May the Chair ask permission of the committee? We 
have another witness and we only have 30 minutes. I wonder if it 
vould not be well if we could put the other witness on so that he could 
make his statement, which I understand represents substantially the 
same organization, or a part of the organization of the present witness. 
We can let him make his statement and then ask him the questions 
that you might have in mind. 

Mr. Seegmiller, we thank you very much for your statement and 
your intelligent manner of handling the questions of the members. 
We thank you very much for coming here. 
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Now if the committee has no objection, I would like to call on our 
next witness, Mr. William MacDougall. 
Will you give the reporter your full name and title, please ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. MacDOUGALL, GENERAL MANAGER 
OF THE COUNTY SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MacDovueati. My name is William R. MacDougall and I am 
general manager of the County Supervisors Association of California. 
I am also secretary of the western regional district of the National 
Association of County Officials which embraces the 11 Western States. 

That portion of my testimony of today which makes recommenda- 
tions is testimony for the National Association of County Officials as 
well as for California. That portion of the testimony which deals 
with California problems is, of course, representative solely of the 
County Supervisors Association of California. 

County government is delighted that the Congress, through this 
committee, is giving such serious consideration to the admitted need 
for a courageous approach to a vast Federal highway program. We 
have followed with interest the work of the Clay committee and have 
actively participated in the many discussions which have followed: the 
submission of that eminent committee’s report to the President almost 
4 months ago. 

Let the record show that the clear position of the Nation’s counties 
is sympathetic to the immediate construction of the interstate high- 
way system to a modern, limited-access standard. We will offer noth- 
ing but encouragement and support to the efforts of the Congress and 
others to solve the problem of providing the means for this needed 
imunediate construction. 

We believe that the evidence for pushing the interstate system con- 
struction at once is convincing. The national association’s members 
see each of the bad problems of our automobile transportation at 
home. It almost goes without saying that each mile of the Interstate 
System is in some county. To that extent then, the immediate curing 
of the deficiencies in the Interstate System will be beneficial to 
America’s counties. 

Yet we must confess—and this will sound a familiar note after Mr. 
Seegmiller’s testimony—that the earlier aspects of the proposed pro- 
gram and its proposed financing gave us great concern. Were the 
first proposal made by the President’s Advisory Committee to be 
adopted without modification, there would arise a suicidal imbalance 
in America’s highway system. The Interstate System would be built 
promptly to a proper standard, yet this would have been accomplished 
at the expense of the progress of other highways, roads, and streets. 
If those fears were unfounded it would be a happy day for county 
government. 
~ Surely this committee realizes more keenly than any body in the 
United States that the Federal-aid primary system, the Federal-aid 
urban system, and the Federal-aid secondary system also have vital 
significance. ' 

I would like for a moment to describe the road and highway situa- 
tion in California, with emphasis on its county aspects. I believe 
that we have a problem which is typical of many of our States. 
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In Galifornia there are approximately 14,000 miles of State high- 
ways and 69,000 miles of county highways. These county highways 
aré not all farm-to-market roads. They range all the way from 
modern freeways to the old pioneer wagon roads, which have still 
the surface that God gave them in 1850, and still only one wagon- 
width wide. 

In the Interstate System in California there are 1,899 miles; 1,680 
of these are rural and 219 are urban. 

Over the past 8 years many extensive studies have been made under 
the sponsorship of the California legislature with respect to the de- 
ficiencies in the California State highw: ay system, county road sys- 
tem, and city street system. The amazing thing about all these sur- 
veys and studies has been that the facts uncov ered have not conflicted 
with each other. They have shown beyond any doubt the exact extent 
of the road and highway deficiencies of all types in California. 

Vitally important as the Interstate System is, its deficiencies are but 
a relatively small percentage of the total deficiencies in our State. 
Important as the interstate system is, it carries only a relatively small 
percentage of the total vehicle-miles traveled in our State. 

A most extensive study was made by our association of county 
road deficiencies in California. We have a county road law of which 
we are extremely proud. Under it we have been operating for 7 years 
under a unified road administration in each of the 58 counties. Each 
county road department is headed by a competent engineer—in many 
counties he is a civil engineer. There is no dictation by the State as 
to county road policies, yet the expenditure of almost $100 million 
per year on our county roads takes place efficiently and without sean 
dal or polities. 

The Federal aid is $11 million a year of that $100 million. It gives 
us the best roads we build and the most permanent roads, and the 
1oads in which we have no fear for the future as to their durability 
or construction standards or proper location. 

Even with the obvious benefits of such a system, our intensive study 
revealed that it would take $562 million to build up our county road 
-ystem to what it should have been on July 1, 1952. This $562 mil- 
lion figure is not what the county road commissioners would dream 
of having or would like for a system; it is simply the sum of project 
by project deficiencies as of June 30, 1952, added up to a total. The 
many deficiencies caused by population growth and other factors in 
these last 3 years are not even included—nor is there included any of 
the necessary projects of the future. 

We have just revised that study pending as of June 30, 1954, which 
is2 years later than the original study, and we find as of June 30, 1954, 
despite the tremendous construction program I have described, that 
we now have a $600 million county ro oad deficiency in California. 
That revision has been under the direction of the State senate, and 
it has been a thoroughgoing outside engineering job. So the last 2 
years have given us what, then? A backslip of $38 million in what 
fs admittedly one of the most expensive and extensive county high- 
way programs in America. 

A similar study is nearing completion covering the city street sys- 
tems of California. It will ‘show over $1 billion in existing deficien- 
cies as of June 30, 1954. In fact, the total for all California, as of 
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deficiencies of approximately 1 year ago, will be approximately $4,800 
million. 

We have outlined this problem facing one State in an endeavor to 
show the absolute necessity for a balanced system of Federal aid to 
highways. These statistics can be produced for any State in the 
Union. They explain our concern over being carried away with en- 
thusiasm for any one segment of our full highway problem at the 
sacrifice of the other segments. 

To deal now with the specifics of the problem of financing the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program in the future, we have the following to 
offer : 

Emphasis on the National System of Interstate Highways must not 
either cut into the present Federal-aid primary and secondary pro- 
gram or freeze for 20 or 30 years the possibility of their expansion. 

The Federal-aid secondary system and the other Federal-aid sys- 
tems should be accelerated along with the speical emphasis on the 
Interstate System. 

California for one State can and will match additional Federal 
funds. California’s Legislature has recognized the merits of the Fed- 
eral-aid secondary sy stem as far as counties are concerned. The legis- 
lature is now matching the first $50,000 of State funds for each county 
each year and legislation i is even now over halfway through the legis- 
lature to raise that to $100,000. That is similar, I think, to the New 
Mexico and Kansas systems. 

The $175 million currently devoted to the Interstate System should 
be made available to the secondary, primary, and urban systems by an 
appropriate division among them. This should suffice for the next 5 
years, but the amounts to go into the primary, secondary, and eben 
systems should in no sense be regarded as frozen for the life of the 
financing of the Interstate System construction. 

The $175 million scheduled for the Interstate System for the next 
fiscal year should be transferred to the other three systems. Next 
vear’s Federal-Aid Highway Act should include continuation of this 
action. 

The Interstate System should be handled separately as it is pro- 
posed to do in H. R. 4260. 

Our highway problem has been likened to the circulatory system 
of the human body. It has been said that we are now suffering from 
arterial or heart impediments. This is true. We all recognize the 
symptoms of the illness, Treatment must begin immediately. 

The one warning note which county government must sound is that 
the highway body will still be sick if the cost of curing the arterial 
or heart ailment is that of stoppage of circulation in the lesser arteries 
and veins of our highway body. 

That concludes the who, Bassa I have to make. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. Mr. MacDougall, I think that the sum and substance 
of your whole statement is this: That you fear the freezing of the 
amount of money provided in the bill would take away some moneys 
from the States and counties for the continuation of your program 
on the secondary and also the so-called feeder road system. 

Mr. MacDoveau. Indeed, it is just that, Mr. Dondero. 
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Mr. Donprero. That is it and that is the whole matter. However, 
you realize that the Congress I do not think forecloses itself in the 


bill before us from allowing a larger sum of money in the future, 


because we do not depend entirely on the gas tax money for money 
to build the roads and we could appropriate larger amounts if it is 
found to be necessary. 

You think the whole $175 million should still go to the secondary 
roads and urban roads, just as it is now under the 1954 bil? 

Mr. MacDouagatu. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Donpero. Rather than take out the $100 million? 

Mr. MacDoveatt. That is right. 

Mr. Farton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am very happy that you represent the 11 western 
States, because my State is one of them. 

Mr. MacDoueatu. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Dempsry. And I am glad you are here for California, because 
you people there have terrific imaginations. The weather is always 
perfect there. You sold me on the idea. But sometimes I would 
like to have a little not unusual weather, you know. You are not op- 
posing the Interstate System or this bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. MacDoveatx. Oh, no; not at all. We are vitally interested 
in seeing that work done. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think you are doing the greatest job done by any 
State in America in the highway system of “California. 

Mr. Becker. Except New York. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not except New York and I am a former Brook- 
lynite. 

Mr. Becker. I know that. 

Mr. MacDovueatt. Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think you have done a great job out there. I 
would not vote for a piece of legislation that would freeze for 30 years 
our amount of expenditures on those roads. I would not vote for that 
legislation, but there is no freeze in here. There is set up for the next 
couple of years definitely so much money for certain things. That 
does not mean that they cannot increase it or reduce it any time. They 
can go either way on it and I think it will be increased, because the 
traflic on our roads is such that many people will not venture out on 
a holiday, or a Saturday or Sunday, because of the terrific conges- 
tion on the roads and the danger involved in traveling. 

In your State of ¢ ‘alifornia you welcome tourists. That is why 
you do all of the fine advertising that you do. I appreciate that, but 
you need to have the other States surrounding you with these trunk 

ies to get the people into your great State of California. If we do 

ot have good roads leading in there, some people might go to 
Florida, and I understand you do not think much of them down there. 

Mr. MacDoveatn. We are willing to help finance traffic wherever 
t is, particularly into the State of California. 

Mir Dempsey. I am sure of that. 

Mr. MacDoucauy. Specifically I would like to answer that I think 
the committee sees the substance of our fears is just this: We are 

‘anning bravely and courageously for a vast National Interstate 

Syste m. Of that we are aware, and we in county government are for 
that too, If the proposal carried with it an appraisal at the time that 
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the secondary system in particular was well taken care of now and 
it needs would not grow, that would be something else. We have just 
run a pilot experiment totally unconscious of what was coming up 
here, which shows that we are slipping back and our needs too will 
grow. 

Now, if there is no reason for those fears we are extremely happy. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you not think we have done more for secondary 
roads in the last bill than has ever been done before ? 

Mr. MacDoveaty. Yes, sir. I have with me a magnificient paean 
of praise for that bill which was sent to the various counties of Cali- 
fornia, and we say again it is the finest public highway bill ever en- 
acted. 

Mr. Demrsey. The Bureau of Public Roads recommended that 
greater latitude be allowed to the States on the secondary system. 

Mr. MacDoveaty. The system operates beautifully as it is present. 
ly constituted. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think you may be assured of its continuance. | 
do not think any Congressman would want to cut off the secondary 
system of roads, because as a matter of fact, when you drive over them 
no one knows the difference between a secondary and a primary road. 

Mr. MacDoveaLi. We want to see it grow in accordance with the 
gross-vehicle predictions which have been before this committee, be- 
cause we believe it too. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is predicated on the traffic on the roads. 

Mr. MacDoveaty. That and the need for the roads for the economic 
health of the State and the Nation. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this: For 35 years, 
and ever since the First World War, I have devoted a great deal of m) 
energies in thinking and working for an adequate national-defens 
system in this country, from a military, economic, and civilian stand- 
point. You have introduced your thinking on the secondary system 
and your fears with regard to it. My concern revolves around 1 
national-defense system. I want to see a natiorial defense highway) 
system built in this country so that it can meet any emergency, such 
as a need for the movement of troops or any other military movement. 
Whatever it may be, we will be able to take care of it from coast to 
coast and the traific will be able to flow freely. 

I traveled over the Autobahn in Germany from one end of it to the 
other and I saw the tremendous benefits that they reaped from it. | 

saw the military thinking that went into that Autobahn. It exceed: 
anything in the world. 

In our country today we need a national-defense system of high- 
ways so that we can move all the material needed in military warfare, 
as well as men. 

Now why not express a little concern with respect to that system! 
That is one of the great intentions of this piece of legislation. It is 
to see that we can accomplish these things and have the highway: 
necessary for that job. It is one of the great features of the Interstate 
System which is proposed here. 

‘As stated by Governor Dempsey, the Congress last year expre ssed 

itself very forcefully in appropriating money for the urban and secont: 
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iry and farm-to-market road system, appropriating more than it ever 
did before. Therefore we have established a policy to take care of 
your fear as_I see it. 

I have no fears, but I am primarily concerned today with this bill, 
which deals with the Interstate System that we so vitally need. It is 
for the best interests of commerce in your State, as well as for the best 
interests of the national defense, and the defense of your State and my 
State of New York. 

Do you see any harm in that? 

Mr. MacDoveatt. No. I would like to concur in it, certainly, and 
[ would like to add this: With respect to the defense of the Pacific 
coast, we have recently had occasion to make a deep study and an 
expensive one, financed by the county governments. It cost over 
350,000 already. It is a study of the evacuation of 4 million people 
and a dispersal in the Los Angeles area. We found there that the 
deficiency.in roads and the lack of proper highways is the controlling 
factor which makes that dispersal a most difficult problem. 

However, there the secondary and primary and urban roads also 
come into the picture. They are again, if I may repeat that point, 
important as a ree for our road system. They have a contribution 


also to make to national defense. Certainly the Interstate System 
comes first. 

Mr. Screrer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Are not these county and secondary roads primarily 


the concern of the local governments and the States? Is not what Mr. 
Becker said true? That our primary concern ought to be with this 
Interstate System ? 

Mr. MacDovueat.. I think the answer to that question is there may 
possibly be some grounds to the fears which county government has, 
because we think, no; the balance of a system, wherein thé so-called 
feeder roads—which in a sense are feeder roads to the primary and 
interstate—are a part, is necesary to maintain. 

Mr. Scuerer. As a matter of fact, today is not our secondary sys- 
tem able to do the job it is supposed to do and our Interstate System 
not able to do the job? 

Mr. MacDovueaut. It may be the case nationally, but unfortunately 
it is not in Californa. Proportionately we have deficiencies that are 
just as grave and as inhibitive of good automotive transportation as 
any other type of highways in the State of California, Salaries 

Mr. Scurrer. Then I think the State of California is in a position 
where it is California’s problem to take care of its secondary and farm- 
to-market roads. 

_ Mr. MacDoueauu. We are spending tremendous sums to do that. 
Chey cannot foreseeably be made adequate. Therefore, the Federal 
assistance we receive is a pretty crucial thing to us. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am for it but it seems to me you over-emphasize 
the responsibility of the Federal Government for these feeder roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will you yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. Becker. Certainly. 

; ei rer aaa Do the people on the secondary road system pay the 
rederal tax ¢ 

Mr. MacDouaatu. Do they pay the Federal tax? 
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Mr. Dempsey. On the gasoline? 

Mr. MacDoveatt. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Then why should they be denied Federal help? 

Mr. MacDovueau. I sometimes wonder that myself. I think they 
should have it. 

Mr. Fation. Could the Chair make an announcement at this time? 
Due to previous engagements of a number of the members we will 
have to close the heari ing at 12 o’clock. So I wish the members would 
gage their questions or opinions accordingly. If they will stick to 
questions we may be able to get through in 15 minutes. 

Mr. Becker. I have just one question. I have an interest in Cali- 
forna because my family or a part of it lives there. How much has 
California spent in the past 10 years on their secondary and other 
road systems? Has it been in proportion to what its needs are today? 

Mr. MacDovaaty. Yes, it has. In fact there are those who may 
think that the secondary system, in other words, the county highway 
system in California, which is in itself divided into primary and sec- 
ondary roads, receives an inordinate amount of State funds. We re- 
ceive a basic allotment of 13% cents of State gasoline tax allocated to 
counties, which certainly discharges the State. obligation. Now in ad- 
dition of the $100 million a full 25 percent comes from local revenue 
sources. It is, I think, some evidence of the fact that the counties are 
are measuring up to their responsibility. It is not an annual figure, 
but we just achieved it. We have been working up from $50 million 
to that $100 million. 

The Federal-aid secondary, even under the new program, is only 
about 8 or 9 percent of the money we get from the program. 

Mr. Becker. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. MacDougall, Congressman Bush of Pennsylvania 
made a statement awhile ago that I think we should check. He asked 
Mr. Seegmiller, or said to him, that, as we go along greater use of the 
highways will result in more gasoline tax revenues, and that that will 
take care of the situation. I think there is one thing Congressman 
Bush forgets. Since 1939 we have had inflation in this country and 
« dollar now buys only 53 cents. While it is true you get more gaso- 
line taxes, still you have more wear and tear on your - highways be- 

cause you have more traffic. The additional amount of taxes from 

gas you get takes care of that, but it does not take care of inflation. 
T he only thing that would have done that for today would have bee! 
to have doubled the gas tax after 1939 in this country ; or doubled the 
tax money which went into highways. 

In order to have gotten the same amount of highway construction 
we should get, we would have had to practically double the tax be- 
tween 1939 and today and put all the increased receipts in highway 
construction. We have not done that in fact it has been increased 
only 30 percent. 

Now I read just last week that Babson says we will have more in- 
flation. The National City Bank said a month ago we will have more 
inflation. The only way in the world we can reach our goal on this 
is to increase the tax unless we go into an unlimited program of debt 
financing and borrowing in or der to accomplish it. 

I want to make that statement because you did not take it into con- 
sideration, Mr. Bush. Now, in view of what my dear friend from 
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New Mexico said about getting all of the money back from the people 
who buy these te 

Mr. Dempsey. I did not say get all of the money back. 

Mr. Gentry. 75 percent. 

Mr. Dempsey. I said you get 52 percent. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to say “that if we do not do this by deficit financ- 
ing, by borrowing, I believe all of the rich people will still find an in- 
vestment for their money and we will still get the taxes just the same. 

There is one more thing I want to say, Mr. MacDougall. You have’ 
Congressman Dempsey and Congressman Dondero on the committee 
committed to the $623 million. You had better get the rest of the 
boys on this committee if you want to be sure of getting a little bit more 
money. 

Mr. MacDoveat.. Thank you for that very fine suggestion. 

Mr. Gentry. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batpwriy. As I understand it, Mr. MacDougall, we have two 
basic alternatives. One is to keep on with the present kind of high- 
way program that the Federal Government has had in the past. The 
other is to ree ognize that we have a huge job which must be done and 
done fast if we are going to provide for our needs, and take a bold 
step, which we are now discussing, of trying to do it in 10 years. 

(side from the details, you are for taking a bold step at this time 
to complete the system ¢ 

Mr. MacDoveatu. That is right. In accordance with the analysis, 
we are for the bold step. That is why we recommend the separation 

f the interstate system as a separate project requiring that bold step. 

Mr. Batpwry. Actually your testimony, as I see it, is that you want 
us to go even further than this proposal, because you want us not only 
to take that beld step for the interstate system, but to go even further 
on the secondary and other systems. 

Mr. MacDoveat.. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. Where will the money come from ? 

Mr. Burnsipe. How much are we now collecting on the 2-cent gas 
tax ¢ 

Mr. MacDoveatn. About $1 billion. 

Mr. Burnsipe. And we have used only $622 million for the primary 
and secondary roads? 

Mr. MacDoveatt. The primary, secondary, and urban. 

Mr. Fatton. And $175 million for the interstate. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I have not worried so much about our big investment 
bankers. I do not see any reason why we should classify this bill as : 
relief bill for the investment bankers. I am more interested in build. 

ing more roads. I am sorry my good friend put that into the record 
at that time. 

Mr. Dempsry. Will my good friend yield to his good friend? Who 
“J you expect is going to buy these $21 billion worth of bonds? 

. Burnsivr. I think we can make the appropriation each year 
if we ° will just assign this 2-cent gas tax. I would even be willing to 
increase that 2-cent gas tax so that we can get these most essential 
and nee essary roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. And you will take it from the poor boys on the sec- 
ondary system. 
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Mr. Burnsiwe. I would not even mind adding the tax in on the roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. What objection do you have to people who. have 
money desiring to be patriotic and buying Federal bonds? 

Mr. Burnsipe. I would be glad to have them do that on State sav- 
ings, but that is a quarter of a percent less. 

Mr. Dempsey. If it is necessary to increase the national debt / 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. I will do that. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you think it is more necesary than saving the 
lives of people on our highways ? 

Mr, Burnsipe. Not by any means. 

Mr. Dempsey. Your good friend from New Mexico—and he is a 
good friend of yours, Doctor—is sorry you do not have more facts. 

Mr. Burnsivr. I would not mind borrowing it directly, if you are 
borrowing, and saving one quarter of a percent interest. 

Mr. Fauion. We have 5 more minutes left. If the members would 
use that on the witness so that he can get back to California and 
build greater and safer highways, we would be better off. 

Mr. Burnsipe. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Bush, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Busu. What is your State gasoline tax in California ? 

Mr. MacDovueatn. Six cents. It was recently made permanent 
at that new rate, just a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Busu. You mean it was increased ? 

Mr. MacDoveatu. It was increased 2 years ago on a temporary 
basis and was due to expire this year if it were not shown that the 
highway construction needed the extra amount of 114 cents and 
had not proven the worth of the increase. It was virtually a unani- 
mous and immediate action by the legislature when it convened, to 
make that permanent. The construction has shown the worth of 
the program. 

Mr. Busu. That is all, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hux. No questions. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. ScuweNcex. Yes. You pay 6 cents gasoline tax. How mach 
licensing fee do you charge? 

Mr. MacDoveatn. The State of California has a rather peculiar 
system. Motor vehicles are exempt from the personal property tax 
by virtue of a special act of the legislature. There is a fee in lieu of 
the personal property tax, collected from all automobile owners, 
which is a substantial amount. It is probably more than the cities 
and counties would collect. 'That money is divided between the cities 
and counties and that goes back to them. Our license plate and regis- 
tration fee is in addition. It is a nominal amount. It is seven or 
eight dollars now. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you have any diversion of that license fee money! 
It does not go on roads, does it ? 

Mr. MacDovuea.u. It is certainly a key question. It goes back to 
the counties as general fund money because it would have been prop- 
erty tax money had the tax been levied. The counties are free to use 
it where the need is greatest. So, it is certainly a pretty good key 
as to what happens to that money to show what our road needs 
are. 
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Approximately one-half the money is allocated to the highways. 
The other half varies from county to county. We check every year 
on what happens. One half goes back directly into addition: ul high- 
way work and the other half goes into the general fund. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you have any diversion of your gasoline tax? 

Mr. Mac Doveatt. Not one cent. I think we have the tightest anti- 
diversion clause of any constitution of any State. It is extremely 
rigid. 

‘Mr. Donpero. How much would be the tax on an ordinary automo- 
hile costing $3,000? Your registration is nominal you say, but you 
have a tax on the vehicle itself. How much does that amount to in 
your State ¢ 
' Mr. MacDoueaut. The first year it is bought it would amount to 
something like $75. It would be scaled down in a table contained in 
the law which is basic on the average depreciation, to the point where 
coun in the future, - you kept the car long enough, you would 
be paying only $9 a yea But the average automobile owner, with 
a new car, is paying $40 . S60 a year; and on an expensive car over 
$100 the first year. 

Mr. Scuwencet. That is actually a property tax. 

Mr. MacDouaeatu. Yes. 

Mr. ScuweEnce.. My question is, What is the license fee on a 1951 
car ¢ 

Mr. MacDovueaty. You mean just the so-called plate fee? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. MacDoucari. That has been raised from $6 to $7.50. I am 
not exactly sure, but it is in that neighborhood. 

Mr. ScuwencGe.. Is that money all used for roads ? 

Mr. MacDoueau. Oh, yes, sir. I should say it is. 

Mr. Scuwencex. Has it been divided on any formula basis between 
primary and secondary ? 

Mr. MacDovucatt. No. A portion gos to the local governments, 
but in general it goes into the State highway allocation formula 
which is an extremely complicated thing and reminds one of the 
method in which they distribute the proceeds of horseracing bets. 
It is a long involved mathematical equation, but it does bring equity 
at the end of the distribution. 

Mr. Wricur. I want to compliment Mr. MacDougall on his excel- 
lent statement. I do not have any question to ask at this time. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any other questions by any of the members ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much, Mr. MacDougall, on behalf of 
the committee for your fine present: ition. The committee will adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon ‘the committee adjourned until 10 
a.m. the following day, Wednesday, April 27, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27, 1955 
Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room: 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon 
residing. 

Mr. Fation. Ladies and gentlemen, the hearing this morning is a 
continuation of the hearings on H. R. 4260. Our first witness will 
be Mr. A. B. Gorman. 

Mr. Gorman, would you give the reporter your full name and your 
title and occupation, please ? 


STATEMENT OF ALLAN B. GORMAN, PRESIDENT, PRIVATE TRUCK 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Gorman. Allan B. Gorman. Iam employed by Esso Standard 
Oil Co. of New York. 

Mr. Fatiron. Mr. Gorman, I understand you have a prepared state- 
ment. You can either read the full statement or give us the highlights 
of it, and we will include it in the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are you appearing as a witness representing the 
Truck Couneil of America or Esso Standard Oil of New York? 

Mr. Gorman. The Truck Council of America. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you are employed by Esso Standard of New 
York ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. That is correct. Esso Standard Oil Co., with head- 
quarters in New York. 

Mr. Farinon. Mr. Gorman, you can either read your complete state- 
ment or give us the highlights of it. 

Mr. Gorman. I would prefer, if it is all right with you gentlemen, 
to read the statement. 

Mr. Fation. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Gorman, I would like to thank the committee for the privilege 
of appearing here today and setting forth the views of the Private 
Truck Council of America, Inc., on the highway question to be dis- 
cussed on this occasion. 


GENERAL REVENUES VERSUS FEDERAL AUTOMOTIVE EXCISE TAXES 


The first item in H. R. 4260 and identical bills I would like to discuss 
occurs In section 2. In that section it says: 
It 


is hereby declared to be the national interest to foster and accelerate the 
development of a modern, adequate, safe, and efficient system of highways deemed 
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essential for the expansion of the economy and the changing concepts of the 
military and civil defense of the United States. 

It is hard to imagine a statement that more nearly indicates the 
interest of the average citizen in a highway program. The develop- 
ment of this modern, adequate, safe, and efficient system of highways 
is described as essential for the expansion of the economy and the 
changing concepts of the military defense. All citizens, therefore, 
have a monet: ary interest in it and a security interest in it. As a pro- 
posal which has such vast coverage that every citizen is affected, then 
it is obviously more than a particular matter just for the highway user 
Certainly he must pay for the benefits of the use of it, but the bill 
states it has economic and security values for everyone, and therefore, 
whatever money is spent on it by the Federal Government, should 
come from general revenues of the Federal Government and not, as 
proposed, specifically from Federal automotive excise taxes. 


THE 48 STATES BUILT THE BEST HIGHWAY SYSTEM IN EXISTENCE 


Ts it necessary in order to keep our highway system modern, that 
we call upon the Federal Government to assume so much responsibility 
for highwyas as this bill requires? Let us examine the record. 

The : highw ay system of the United States was built by the 48 States 
with some help from the Federal Government. There has been a great 
deal of talk going around in the last 2 years about the inadequi icles of 
our highway sy stem. True, there is congestion in spots. True, also, 
that many of our highways need to be replaced or modified, but 
nevertheless, it is without the remotest ch: illenge, the greatest high- 
way system the world has ever known. Roman roads were superior 
to ours in durability and load-carrying capacity, but our — from 
the point of view of s service to a populs ition over a vast area is incom- 
parable. 

This system of highways was built by the States with Federal aid 
in the short span of 35 years. ‘Total investment for highways for the 
years 1921 to 1953, inclusive, was about $48 billion, of which the Fed- 
eral Government, exclusive of WPA and PWA, contributed about $7 
billion. In addition, the States and their subdivisions have spent 
about $30 billion for maintenance. So, while the Federal Government 
contributed about 15 percent of the investment, our system of high- 
ways has been built and maintained by State, city, and county govern- 
ments. They have shown that they can decide what they want and 
generally have been willing to prov lie the funds to pay for what they 
want. 

Certainly, if we are to get the best value for the money we spend 
on highways, the situation should be left pretty much as it is. We can 
get the most for our money when the people who are going to use the 
roads either for local or State use for ingress and egress, and who are 
going to pay for the roads, do the spending and the building. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering, do we get the op- 
portunity to ask questions now? I would like to ask a question at 
that particular point. 

Mr. Fauion. I think it might be well if you make a note of your 
questions as Mr. Gorman goes along on the pages of the copy that 
you have and let hime omplete his statement. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right. 
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Mr. Gorman. Thank you, sir. 

The Private Truck Council believes it is not necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to set up any much machinery as contemplated in 
bill H. R. 4260 in order to have an adequate highway system in this 
country. We should bear in mind that the States, with their regular 
expenditures and their toll-road expectations and normal Federal aid 
are already prepared to spend about $50 billion over the next 10 years, 
and we are convinced that the States and private enterprise, and some 
relinquishment of taxes on the part of the Federal Government, can 
provide this country with the highways it needs. 


THE URBAN PORTION OF THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Before getting further into this part of the problem, there is one 
aspect of the situation I want to discuss. The emphasis in the bill is 
placed on the Interstate System of 40,000 miles. The intent apparently 
is to spend $27 billion on this all-important Interstate System. $25 
billion is to be furnished by the Federal Government and raised under 
bill H. R. 4260 through the machinery of a Federal Corporation, and 
the other $2 billion is to be furnished by the States. It seems to us an 
oddity that only $12 billion is to be spent on those sections of the 
Interstate System outside of the urban areas, but $15 billion is to be 
spent within urban areas. We realize that section 202 of the bill 
states that urban feeder, distributing, and circumferential routes may 
be included, but nevertheless, it is difficult to understand the preponder- 
ance of urban expenditures in an Interstate System. The axiom of 
an Interstate System is that it serves interstate commerce. What kind 
of an Interstate System is it that requires $15 billion to be spent in 
cities and only $12 billion outside the cities? It seems particularly 
odd in view of estimates that trucks handle 75 percent (National 
Highway Users Conference, Roads to National Security, May 1951) 
of all the tonnage moved in this country and that about 85 percent of 
the ton-miles involved in the movement of that tonnage is rural mileage 
as against 15 percent for urban mileage. 

To get some idea of what $15 billion for the urban portion of an 
Interstate System means in terms of highways, we go to Los Angeles 
for experience. In that city and county a number of multilane high- 
ways have been constructed or are under construction for the purpose 
of ingress and egress principally of passenger car traffic between 
suburban and urban Los Angeles. One of these is known as the Harbor 
Freeway. Its length when finished will be 724» miles. Its anticipated 
investment for construction will aggregate approximately $18 million. 
The investment in right-of-way—$40 million. The total investment 
is about $58 million. Notice that 70 percent of the total investment 
is for the right-of-way, not for the construction. This is probably 
a typical example of the kind of urban development contemplated. 
lhe price is fantastic—about $8.1 million per mile of highway. 


COUNCIL FAVORS PAY-AS-YOU-GO POLICY 


lo finance the Interstate System with these expensive urban devel- 
opments, bill H. R. 4260 proposes the formation of a Federal Corpora- 
tion which would be authorized to borrow, according to section 105 (a). 
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$21 billion. The Private Truck Council does not favor the creation 
of such Federal debt for highways. On the other hand, it believes 
that highways should be constructed, improved, and maintained from 
normal revenue sources to the fullest possible extent. ‘Term financing 
may be justified where normal revenue funds are inadequate to provide 
urgently needed high-cost facilities, but these would be the exceptions. 


THE PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL WANTS GOOD ROADS 


It is possible from the foregoing the notion might be formed that we 
are not interested in adequate roads. Quite the contrary. I doubt 
if anyone is more interested in having good highways than are the 
members of the Private Truck Council of America. Our members 
are the people who handle their own goods or perform their own 
services with their own trucks. Eighty-seven percent of all the trucks 
in the United States are in that category. Our council represents the 
truck fleets of industrial, commercial, and agricultural concerns, haul- 
ing their own merchandise from their own places of business to their 
own customers. We must have good roads, and they should become 
increasingly substantial in the matter of load-carrying capacity. 
Because the operation of trucks is a cost in any business and can have 
an effect on prices, and because the highway situation has an effect 
on the operating cost of trucks, we are interested in the highway 
situation. We must have good roads to expedite our business, but to 
get good roads we do not want a wasteful or excessive program. Such 
a program will increase our costs through taxation, and in due time, 
the burden will fall on the consuming public. 


THE STATES CAN MEET FUTURE HIGHWAY NEEDS IF FEDERAL AUTOMOTIVE 
EXCISE TAXES ARE ABOLISHED 


The Private Truck Council feels that the States and private enter- 
prise, with some change in the Federal tax requirements, can take care 
of the highway situation. The first and most necessary thing in this 
is for the Federal Government to get completely out of the “Federal 
automotive excise tax field. In 1953 the Federal Government collected 
$2,165,944,000 from gasoline and other excise taxes on automotive 
equipment. It returned to the States as Federal-aid apportionment 
only $849,521,000. Such a move will accomplish three things. First, 
it will keep the facts relating to these expenditures where the people 
of the States can give them “close observation. In a matter such as 
highway construction, programs are more responsive to the wishes 
of the people in our judgment if they are handled through their State 
and local governments on a close-to-home basis than if they are handled 
through a Federal system. 

The second thing that the relinquishment of Federal automotive 
excise taxes by the Federal Government would do, would be to destroy 
the myth of Federal aid from Federal automotive excise taxes. ‘The 
total Federal automotive excise taxes collected in 1953 by States 
versus apportionments to States under the 1954 Federal- Aid Act are 
included herein, and they show that only five States received back from 
the Federal Government more than their citizens paid into the Federal 
Government in the form of excise taxes. In round figures, Montana 
received back about $2 million more than its citizens paid i in; Nevada 
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about $4 million more; North Dakota about $1 million more; South 
Dakota about $1 million more; Wyoming about $1 million more. 
That isall. This is Federal aid with a vengeance. 

By contrast, the citizens of California paid in Federal automotive 
excise taxes $138 million more than the State received back as Federal 
aid: Illinois $92 million more than it received back as Federal aid; 
New York $99 million more; Ohio $82 million more; Pennsylvania $95 
million more than it received back. 


{In thousands] 


Federal auto- Federal auto 
motiveexcise| Federal aid motive excise Federal aid 
taxes—esti- apportion- taxes—esti- ipportion- 
mated pay- ments to ae mated pay- ments to 
ments by States under , ments by States under 
highway 1954 Federal highway 1954 Federal 
users, calen- | i Ac users, calen Aid Act 
dar year 1953 dar year 1953 


Alabama- -. $32, 153 | $17, 73 Nevada 
Arizona -__---.- 4 13, 057 , 55% New Hampshire 
Arkansas : : 20, 658 12, ¢ New Jersey 
California 184, 907 46, § New Mexico 
Colorado... 20, 666 3, New York 
Connecticut. _. 30, 619 , 065 North Carolina 
Delaware 6, 332 3, 99% North Dakota 
District of Columbia 9, 624 5,135 | Ohio 
Florida 5 Jc 48, 694 . 478 Oklahoma 
Georgia ; 42, 566 20, 299 Oregon 
Idaho _ . a 10, 340 . Pennsylvania 
Illinois aa 131, 130 38, Rhode Island 
Indiana 68, 336 20, ¢ South Carolina 
40, 672 7 South Dakota_. 
32, 486 or Tennessee 
31, 258 5, 267 Texas 
31, 762 3,8 Utah 
; 11, 260 i, 6BE Vermont 
Ma ieee 32, 196 9, 427 Virginia 
Massachusetts 53, 920 }, 315 Washington 
Michigan__..._.- 125, 497 | 29, 936 West Virginia 
Minnesota... 44, 320 | 20, 635 Wisconsin 
Mississippi 22, 930 , 02 Wyoming 
Missouri - -- 62, 190 . 
Montana 11, 242 3, 497 Total 
Nebraska i . 23, 080 | 


Source: National Highway Users Conference. 


The third thing that will be accomplished by having the Federal 
Government vacate the automotive excise tax field is that it will make 
available to the States increased tax sources for highway use. At 
present, 18 States’ legislatures are considering bills to increase gasoline 
taxes. For the years 1946-54 inclusive, tot: al expenditures were $2.1 
billion per year for construction. The States, with toll-road additions 

d normal Federal aid, are already planning to spend about $5 bil- 
Sl per year for the next 10 years. Besides, more and more States are 
planning to stop diversion of highway use taxes. Ten States today 
are considering amendments to stop diversion of highway use taxes. 
These sums can be substantial and make it possible for the States to 
mons ise their expenditures considerably above 35 billion per year, 

should they so elect. 


URBAN EXPRESSWAYS FOR INGRESS AND EGRESS SHOULD BE FINANCED 
IN THE STATES 


Von back again to Los Angeles, the wonderful expressways 
e that we read about and some of us have seen, were financed by 


tl 
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the State of California. These expressways primarily benefit the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles and environs for purposes of ingress and egress. 
The suburbanite who works in the city is a heavy user. People in the 
city who want to get into the country are heavy users. According to 
local authorities, these projects can be self-liquidating. Said Mr. 
Lloyd Aldrich, city engineer, Los Angeles County, recently : 

«* * * our studies have shown that a well-located freew: ay will 
repay its first cost within 10 years in actual savings to the motorist, 
owing to the elimination of cross traffic and the delays of surface 
street travel.” 

The citizens of California, according to the statement of Mr. 
Aldrich, could very properly afford to pay for their own expressways, 
and this goes for many other States that have great problems of 
urban congestion. So if these very expensive expressways, expensive 
to build but cheap to use, can be taken care of by the people who will 
use them, who will appreciate them and try to see that they get their 
money’s worth, and by those who receive other benefits from them, 
then they do not need to become a tremendous problem of Federal 
finance. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE CAN HELP SUBSTANTIALLY 


Previously I mentioned that private enterprise could play a part in 
this development. This could be done in certain sections of the Inter- 
state System, sections where because of the volume of traffic there 
could be a return on invested capital. In such sections, toll roads 
could be built with two stipulations: (1) that the bonds issued by the 
toll-road authority will not be backed by the credit of any political 
division ; and (2) that the bonds will be paid off as rapidly as revenues 
will permit, and that when they are paid off, there will be no additions 
or extensions to the toll road to perpetuate it, and the toll road will 
become a free road. Such developments could take place on either 
the rural or the urban sections of the Interstate System wherever 
bankers could see a real return on invested capital. 

The three moves advocated immediately preceding—relinquishment 
of Federal automotive excise taxes, local financing for urban ingress 
and egress expressways, and aid from private enterprise for sections 
of the Interstate System—can provide substantial additions to the 
expenditures already planned by the States. 


FEDERAL STANDARDS UNDULY RESTRICT TRUCK OPERATION 


There is one more point on which we would like to express an opinion. 
In bill H. R. 4260, section 203 (a) reads: 


The standards to be used for the Interstate System shall be those approved b) 
the Secretary after consultation with the Department of Defense, the Federal! 
Civil Defense Administration, and the State highway departments. The Secre 
tary is authorized to make the final determination of the standards to be used, 
except as provided in section 102 (d). 


The standards that the United States Government has set up a 
restrictive in truck operation in most parts of the country. For 
number of years the Federal Government has advocated, and I quote: 
* * * and since the necessities of efficient design and administration of the 


highway system require fixation of axleloading, the conclusion is strongly su] 
ported that 18,000 pounds should be adopted as the maximum axleload permis 
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sible under the laws of all States, that this limit without future increase should 
be rigidly enforced, and that highways built in the future should be designed for 
the normal support of axleloads of that magnitude in the frequency of their 
probable occurrence. (Highway Needs of the National Defense—H. Doc. No. 
°249—p. 110.) 
Notice that the wording directs the continuation of the restriction right 
on into the future and advocates that it should be in the laws of all 
States. This isa peculiar kind of specification. Usually if money is 
being furnished by one agency for use by another, the usual type of 
requirement would be that the party building the work, whatever it 
should be, would build it at least to a certain minimum. but the 
Federal specification works the other way. It sets up a certain maxi- 
mum. It advocates this even in States which permit axleloads materi- 
ally in excess of the Government’s advocated 18,000-pound limit. The 
trouble with this kind of a specification which is based on a test made 
way back in 1922 is that it allows no utilization of the advancing tech- 
nology of the automotive design engineer. This engineer can design 
axles to carry much heavier loads safely, and it is very important that 
these advantages be utilized. 

Private enterprise recognizes these technological advances. As an 
example, the New Jersey Turnpike, which was built without the aid of 
Federal funds, was designed for 36,000-pound axles, and as a matter of 
fact, according to some of the engineers who designed it, will carry any 
loads that roll on pneumatic tires. 

Now the load-carrying capacity of trucks is of great importance to 

ie people. Trucks handle between 9 and 10 billion tons of cargo per 
year in this country, and I estimate that the public is paying for truc 
service about $35 billion a year, including merchandise markups. it 
is easily within the realm of automotive engineering to design trucks 
that would reduce the hauling cost by 20 percent or more by utilizing 
heavier axle loads. Such an improvement could reduce the ultimate 

‘harges to the public by $6 or $7 billion per year. Certainly it be- 
hooves the Federal Government, particularly at the eve of such a vast 
expenditure as that discussed, to raise its sights as to standards so that 
the people of this country can obtain the benefit of the latest tech- 
nological improvements of its design engineers, especially when these 
can mean billions of dollars of savings per year to the public. 

The Federal Government should cease advocating an 18,000-pound 
axle ‘limit. Regulation of the sizes and weights of trucks should be 

e function of the States, rather than the Federal Government, 
though the latter properly may and should urge the States to establish 
iniform minimum standards designed to permit the flow of property 
over the highways and between the States unhampered by unnecessary 

nreasonable restrictions. 


SUMMATION 


In summing up, we think it is clear that if the Federal Government 


its the States to be able to look after themselves in the matter of 
ulding adequate highways, it should get out of the Federal automo- 
ve excise tax field. There is danger that too many people are tempted 
to overlook the role played by the States in the development of our 

vhway system and to forget the importance of safeguarding the 


t 


timate activities of the States in this and other connections. We 
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feel there should be a maximum of State and local initiative and con- 
trol, and at the same time, the means of exercising such initiative and 
control should be left in their hands. 

oheeee ‘ally we recommend: 

The Federal Government should remove itself from the field 
of ee excise taxation. The field of automotive fuel taxes 
should be a State matter exclusively. 

Urban multilane ingress and egress highways—The decision to 
build these should rest with the citizens of the States and their wil] 
Ingness to tax themselves to pay for them. 

The building of toll roads, not supported by the credit of any 
politic al division, but where a return is indic ‘ated on the investment 
of private capital, can be useful in developing the Interstate System 
and should be utilized. Federal-aid funds should not be used for the 
construction or maintenance of toll roads. Legislation authorizing 
toll roads should stipulate that bonds issued by any turnpike authority 
are not to be backed by any governmental credit and that every toll 
road should be converted to a free road at the earliest practicable date. 

4, Diversion of State highway tax revenue to other than highway 
oe poses should cease. 

Federal specifications for highway construction which have the 
effect of unduly limiting the carrying capacity of trucks should be 
modified. The Federal Government should cease advocating an 
18,000-pound axle limit. Regulation of sizes and weights of trucks 
should be the function of the States rather than of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

The formation of a Federal corporation to expedite the construc- 
tion of highways should not be undertaken nor should Federal debt 
be created for that purpose. Highways should be constructed, im- 
proved, and maintained from normal revenue sources to the fullest 
possible extent. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Davis, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Davis. No. I got here late, but I got here soon enough. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions. 

I would like to raise this question, Mr. Gorman. Is this state- 
ment today identical with the statement that you made before the Sen- 
ate committee, or approximately so? 

Mr. Gorman. Approximately so, except that there are no references 
to the two Senate bills which I discussed there. 

Mr. McGrreor. I read over your Senate statement very carefully 
and I was quite interested. Of course, I was quite interested in your 
statement this morning that you were being paid by the Standard Oil 
Co. of New York and representing the Private Truck Council of 
America. How closely are the petroleum and trucking interests con- 
nected ? 

Mr. Gorman. I happen to be president of the Private Truck Coun- 
cilof America. I do not believe there is any closer association between 
the petroleum industry and the Private Truck Council than there 's 
between the milk or meat or beer industry, or one of several others. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do note this: That the milk and beer industry are 
not out in opposition to the highway program which we have before us 
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for consideration at this time. Should they appear I would ask them 
the same question, because I know there is no ulterior motive in your 
representing the petroleum interests here and appearing in opposition 
to highway legislation. 

I am going to take up a few minutes with my questions and I apolo- 
vize to the committee. 

Mr. Gorman. Could I say something on that point, Mr. McGregor ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. Our board met on the 7th of April. What is con- 
tained in here is our board’s action. There are 31 members of our 
board and they represent all of these different industries. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are talking now of the Private Truck Council ? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is not the board of the Standard Oil of New 
York, is it? 

Mr. Gorman. Not by any stretch of the imagination. I understand 
there was something in the press, I think late last week, that the 
American Petroleum Institute took some action, I think last week, 
on this question. I do not know exactly what it is, but I am merely 
pointing out that our board acted before the petroleum industry did. 

Mr. McGrecor. When you are being paid by the Standard Oil Co. 
I take it for granted you are not going to make any statement that 
might be adverse to their views. Would that be a general statement 
that would be correct ? 

Mr. Gorman. Sir, I would say if Iam right, the petroleum industry 
view on toll roads is in absolute opposition, but as you notice in here 
we have gone along with toll roads as a private enterprise matter. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am strictly referring to this situation. I note 
that the petroleum industry is recommending, and you are recom- 
mending, that the money be returned to the States and the Federal 
Government get out of the taxing field as far as gasoline and oil taxes 
are concerned. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Why would not that same argument be applicable 
to the liquor tax, the cigarette tax, and the amusement tax? Let every 
one of the States collect all of the taxes and those who have a greater 
population would probably be more fortunate than those who have 
less population. 

Mr. Gorman. I think perhaps the history of the thing has some- 
thing to do with it. I think in the beginning, if I recollect correc tly, 
the State of Oregon was the first one to put on a gasoline tax. It 
Was very specifics ally specified in there that it was for the purpose of 
oe roads. That has been the general practice throughout the 

story ‘of gasoline taxation. 

“Mr McGrecor. But there is no Federal law that connects the two 
of them in any way. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Gorman. That is true, but at the same time Congress in the 
Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1934 said this: 

Since it is unfair and dangerous to tax motor vehicle transportation unless the 
proceeds of such taxation are applie:| tu the construction, maintenance and 


improved nt of highways after June 1935, Federal aid for highway con- 
struction— 


and so on. 
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So the Congress itself recognized that highway use taxes should be 
applied to highway S. 

Mr. McGrecor. Probably by inference, but it is not specifically in 
the Federal law. Do you know of any Federal law that has a direct 
linkage betwen highway construction and excise taxes / 

Mr. Gorman. No, sir. Idonot. The State law s, of course, do. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask you this—and I do not think you 
have answered my question as to why we should not make your state- 
ment relating to States being returned the gas tax and other that 
applicable to cigarette taxes, ‘but I do not want to take up too much 
time. I note you are saying that the excise taxes should be collected 
by the States. By that do you mean that possibly some States might 
not reenact the 2-cent Federal gas and oil tax ? 

Mr. GorMAN. No. I think what I said was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should get out of the excise tax field. 

Mr. McGrecor. And you would leave it to the States ? 

Mr. Gorman. But I did not recommend in there that the States 
pick it up. 

Mr. McGreea . That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Gorman. I did say 18 States were presently considering in- 
creases in their gasoline taxes. 

Mr. McGrecor. In other words, at least by inference, you are rec- 
ommending that they not pick it up. Iam sure you recognize, because 
of your success, that you have to have money to build roads. So if 
the States do not pick up the 2-cent Federal gas tax as in my opinion 
you suggest and infer if the Federal Government got out of that field, 
then what would happen to the road systems of our various States! 

Mr. Gorman. What I said was this: The Federal Government 
should remove itself from the field of automotive excise taxation. 
The field of automotive fuel taxes should be a State matter exclusively. 

Mr. McGrecor. Now will you answer my question? What would 
happen t o your States if they did not renew it? And you recom- 
mend that they do not renew it, as I understood you. 

Mr. GorMAN. The States ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I understood you to say you did not recommend 
that the States renew the 2-cent Federal gas tax if the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets out of the taxing field. Is “that correct ? 

Mr. Gorman. I do not think I said anything like that. I said the 
field of fuel taxes should be a State matter exclusively. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you recommend that the various States re- 
enact the 2-cent fuel tax if the Federal Government gets out of the 
tax field ¢ 

Mr. GorMAN. That is something that would have to be determined 
by their own needs from their own points of view. 

Mr. McGrecor. But would you not make any recommendation 
on it? 

Mr. Gorman. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And your organization would not / 

Mr. Gorman. I have no right to say anything like that. I could 
not tell the State of Delaware whether it should raise its gasoline 
taxes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would it not be possible that the various State 
legislatures might not reenact a 2-cent tax because of political are 
sure, maybe not from your organization, but others that might be 
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cuilty of that? They might not reenact it, and would it not be for 
that reason you are making the suggestion that Federal Government 
cet out of the gasoline tax field ? 

Mr. GorMAN. It is quite possible a State legislature might go either 
way. 

Mr. McGrecor. Such being the case, I wonder if you can explain 
the action of certain interests when the Ohio Legislature passed a 
ton-mile tax law on trucks. Was your organization involved in that 
controversy in Ohio and in the controversy now going on over having 

| Federal investigation of the reciprocal trade. polie vy relative to a 
sonnel ative truck program between various States? 

Mr. Gorman. You mean you are talking about the ton-mile tax ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. That is right—you seem to be familiar 
with the proper title of the controversy. 

Mr. Gorman. We regard the ton-mile tax as something which is 
very injurious to commerce. I happen to have a brother who lives in 
Ohio and I know he imports about 80 percent of his materials and 
exports the same amount, and it goes by truck. Inevitably the appli- 

cation of the 10-mile tax to his business is limiting his markets because 
his freight in and out is increased, and therefore ‘the possibility of his 
making sales is limited to that degree. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am not taking a position on the ton-mile tax, but 
I am trying to get from you your own opinion on just what you are 
going to recommend. You are recomme nding that the States do it, 
and then when the State attempts to do it your organization comes 
in and opposes it. I only can go by the record in my State. What 
do you recommend? You say you want the States to have the taxing 
power and then you seem to oppose the proposals when they are 
before the States. 

Mr. Gorman. Are you talking about opposing increases in gasoline 
taxation ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to get your opinion on how you would 
expect us to build roads where we would get the money and whether 
we should send the taxing power on gasoline back to the States or do 
it here at the Federal level. 

Mr. Gorman. I said in here, I think, that the States built the 
highway system. The States with some Federal aid to the tune of 
15 percent of the Federal investment built the highway system of this 
country. Personally I think they have done a swell job, and I think 
if we left them alone and just helped the people where they need it 
rather than taking a dominant position in it, the States will continue 
to build pretty good roads anyway. 

A good friend of mine, one of our members, drove to Alaska from 
Philadelphia. I asked him how he finds the highways and he said, 
After I got out of the suburbs of Philadelphia I had no trouble. The roads were all 
right, and very good. 

Mr. McGregor. You do not mean to tell us then that in your opinion 
the road system of these United States is all right, do you believe and 
recommend that st: itement to this committee ? 

Mr. GorMAN. Sir, it is not perfect. I do not think it will ever be 
quite up to what w e actu illy need. 

Mr. McGregor. 38,000 or 39,000 lives a year certainly makes an im- 
pression on your mind to show that our highway system is not ade- 
quate, does it not? 
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Mr. Gorman. I would not say that the highway system caused all 
of those fatalities. 

Mr. McGreeor. I will agree with you on that, but certainly the 
road program has something to do with it. 

May I say in all sincerity —and I am going to be perfectly frank 
and blunt about—I just cannot understand some of the petroleum 
interests. JI am laying my cards on the table. I cannot understand 
some of the petroleum interests objecting to a needed highway pro- 
gram, whether it is this program or one in the State of Ohio. I 
cannot understand it, because they have been successful. It seems to 
me they are not looking any further than the end of their nose. If 
you do not have good highw ays you will not continue to build more 
automobiles, and if you do not have automobiles you will not use 
gasoline. You are on the payroll—your own admission—and there- 
fore certainly in some degree speak for at least one large petroleum 
organization—Esso Standard of New York—and here you are ob- 
jecting to a needed road program. I hope you will explain in detail 
why this opposition. 

I wonder if you might inform us—certainly there is something be- 
yond just that you object to possibly an increase in gas tax—if there 
is something in the tax structure that they are objecting to, this com- 
mittee would like to know it. It seems ridiculous to me that the great 
petroleum interests and your trucking interests—and I used to be one 
of them—are here opposing this highway program. You are only 
representing 7 percent of the trucks because you represent the big 
trucks—heavy trucks. There are 661,000 heavy trucks out of 9,792,000 
trucks registered, which means it is only 7 i percent, and they are only 
1 percent of the vehicles. It seems to me you are speaking the voice 
of a larger group than the just 1 percent of the motor vehicles. 

That is a blunt statement, but I think the time has arrived when 
your interests are going to have to be factual and face the problems 
of highways and that they -annot oppose everything that comes along. 

I know you and I disagree. I respect the fact that we both live in 
a country where we can have disagreement and still live. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gorman. I would like to say this: I do not represent the petro- 
leum interests here. I represent the Private Truck Council of 
America. I would suggest, if you would like to, to get a statement 
from the petroleum interests, to communicate with those gentlemen, 
because I do not speak for them. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am sure I will when the time comes, but I could 
not help but make the observation. You know, when a fellow signs my 
check which means that I am employed by him I am pretty careful 
that I do not say anything that he might be in disagreement with if 
I expect to have him continue signing my checks. I ‘think you might 
have the same philosophy. We cannot serve two masters. 

Mr. Gorman. That is very human, sir, but I still say what I am 
saying here is the action of ‘the board of the Private Truck Council 
and does not necessarily represent the viewpoint of the American 
Petroleum Institute. So far as I know they finally came out last week 
with some kind of a statement with which I am not familiar. 

Mr. Fatiton. May the Chair make an observation at this point! 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 
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Mr. Fauuon. I notice in your statement, Mr. Gorman, that you 
refer several times to the repeal of the excise taxes on automotive 
products. That is not within the jurisdiction of our committee. That 
statement should be made before the Ways and Means Committee. In 
order to expedite matters, I think it might be well if the members have 
any questions, to confine them to H. R. 4260, to the bill now being 
considered by the committee. 

Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnrx. No questions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, my question is very brief. I read 
your statement here and listened to the colloquy between the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio and yourself. I do not understand 
your statement that you were opposed to building more highways, or 
to the necessity for them. Is that right? I do not see anything in 
your statement to that effect. 

' Mr. Gorman. We are not opposed to building more highways. We 
said we have to have good roads. 

Mr. Becker. As I understood your statement that while we need 
more and better roads, you are opposed to the method proposed in this 
bill. 

Mr. Gorman. We are opposed to what / 

Mr. Becker. Opposed to the method of financing this bill. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Gorman. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. The method of financing and the restriction of Federal 
specifications, and having the Federal Government doing the job. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Your position was that the States have already done 
a splendid job of highway construction and that that matter should 
be left to the States. 

Mr. Gorman. That is essentially correct. 

Mr. Becker. I would like to ask you this: One of the great things 

» have to think of today is that we cannot just worry about our 
economic and commercial picture or the transportation of commercial 
traffic alone. We have a great national-defense problem in this coun- 
try and we want to find the greatest amount of security for our people 
that is possible, so our commerce and all of the interests of the people 
of this country will survive. We are thinking of a national-defense 
system, Consequently, the National Government must be somewhere 
in this picture in the designation of this Interstate System, in order 
to have it properly coordinated for our purposes of national defense. 

Do vom agree with me on that? 

Mr. Gorman. I am not competent to talk about national defense. 
_ Mr. Becxer. If you are not competent to talk about national de- 
lense, suppose I put myself in the same category, but we must think 
of it in the overall picture as a vital necessity. National defense is a 
vital necessity. Therefore, if we ought to have a highway system in 
this country whereby our military vehicles and all of our equipment 

an move quickly and freely from one part of the country to the ne 
then must not the F ederal Government be in there in some sort of : 
position to see that it is properly integrated ? 
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Mr. Gorman. It would occur to me if this road system is needed 
militarily then the Federal Government ought to build the highways 
and do it themselves and get it over with. 

Mr. Becker. That is what they are trying to do in this bill. 

Mr. Gorman. But if that is the case, it is something that interests 
every citizen and not just the highway user. This bill proposes that 
the gasoline tax be earmarked to pay for these things. 

Mr. Becker. That is a point we will get to before this bill is fin: ully 
decided upon. That is, the question of whether or not we are ac tually 
earmarking or pinning down the gasoline tax just for this purpose. 
But as long as we agree on that, I am perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Gorman. If this need is military I am 4n no position to say 
whether it is a need or not, and I do not think our council is because 
we are not soldiers and we do not know anything about that sort of 
thing. However, if that is true then the general funds of this Govern- 
ment should be used to do it and there should not be any special ear- 
marking against a particular group of people, but the whole fabric 
should pay for it. 

Mr. Becker. I am sure you would not object to this, Mr. Gorman: 
When you say you are not qualified to know about it I do not think 
that is actually a correct statement, because any of us who are citizens 
and who are interested in the defense and the security of this Nation 
must have some realization that a highway system is vital to national 
defense. 

Mr. Gorman. I cannot say. I do not know that in the Second 
World War the troops in France had a good road system to move over. 
Still they apparently got along without it. I cannot sit here and say 
as to that situation that we need these wonderful roads for our mili- 
tary because I have no knowledge of it, frankly. 

Mr. Becker. That isall. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Gorman, I noticed that the Private Truck Council 
of America is incorporated. What is the date of your incorporation? 

Mr. Gorman. The date? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. I cannot tell you prec isely. I think it was about in 
1938, but it is incorporated in the State of New York. 

Mr. Jones. What is the stated purpose of this corporation and its 
charter / 

Mr. Gorman. It is to protect the rights of people to carry their 
own merchandise in their own trucks. 

Mr. Jones. How many members do you have in your organization! 

Mr. Gorman. About 700. 

Mr. Jones. Are they located in every State of the Union? 

Mr. Gorman. About 45, I think. There are three States that we 
do not have any in. 

Mr. Jones. What are those three States? 

Mr. Gorman. Arizona, Nevada, and Idaho. 

Mr. Jones. Those are the only 3 States in which you do not have 
members, and your total membership is 700? There was some dis- 
cussion of the American Petroleum Institute’s position with on ye 
to the levying of a Federal gasoline tax and also the levying of : 
excise tax on vehicles and automotive parts. You said, or I Gaieietood 
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you to say, that you do not know about the resolution that they passed 
this year, or did not know of the substance of their resolution passed 
this year. 

Mr. Gorman. Last week. 

Mr. Jonres. Do you know whether or not it was any different from 
the position that they have historically taken over the years, that 
they were opposed to this? 

Mr. Gorman. I have not seen their statement. 

Mr. Jones. You have been an employee or in the employ of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York for how long‘ 

Mr. Gorman. Thirty-some years. 

Mr. Jones. Thirty years, and you are just now finding out about 
the position of the American Petroleum Institute with respect to 
the levying of gasoline and excise taxes ? 

Mr. Gorman. They had a meeting, I understand, at Denver, Colo., 
last week, and I have not yet seen the statement that was issued. 

Mr. Jonrs. Do you one the position that the “hn ‘rican Petroleum 
Institute took last year, or the year before that, or for the last 10 
years, With respect to this Federal tax ? 

Mr. Gorman. They were opposed to the Federal gasoline tax. 

Mr. Jonrs. So that it is reasonable to assume that they have not 
changed their position ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. Not necessarily, sir. 

Mr. Jonrs. Does the Private Truck Council of America make any 
contribution to the American Petroleum Institute / 

Mr. Gorman. Do we make any contribution / 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. None whatever. 

Mr. Jones. Do you make any contribution to other organizations 
rganized for political action ? 

Mr. Gorman. We belong to the chamber of commerce. 

Mr, Jongs. The national chamber of commerce / 

Mr. Gorman. The United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Jones. What are your annual contributions to the national 
chamber of commerce ? 

Mr. Gorman. It is based, I think, on around $200 a year, based on 
their schedule. 

Mr. Jones. Do you identify the funds to be given to the national 
chamber of commerce to be used for any specific political action on 
behalf of the chamber of commerce / 

Mr. Gorman. No. None that I know of. 

Mr, Jones. Now, Mr. Gorman, in the first paragraph of your state- 
nent you say: 


* * 


* therefore, whatever money is spent on it by the Federal Government 
should come from general revenues of the Federal Government and not, as pro- 
posed, specifically from Federal automotive excise taxes. 


_T will assume from that statement you are evidently of the opinion 
that the Federal Government should retire from the taxing field, but 
it the same time make contributions to the State highway departments 
to carry out the highway construction program ? 

Mr. Gorman. From its general funds. 
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Mr. Jones. You would advocate, then, that the true ‘king industry 
be relieved of the payment of excise and gasoline taxes and this road 
program should be continued out of gener: ral revenues? 

Mr. Gorman. That is what is being done today; is it not? 

Mr. Jones. Of course, it is true. “But at the same time you are 
advocating that these taxes be withdrawn ? 

Mr. Gorman. These particular taxes. 

Mr. Jonrs. That is right. The 2-cent gasoline tax and the excise 
tax; and that the Federal Government relieve us from paying these 
taxes. At the same time you are advocating that they continue to 
make contributions to the States in the form of matching funds for 
the construction of highways. 

Mr. Gorman. There are certain States that are sparsely settled 
where no doubt they need some help. I do not see anything wrong 
with helping those States that need it. 

Mr. Jones. What States are those ? 

Mr. Gorman. I would say that the ones are listed in here that actu- 
ally received more than their citizens paid in the form of automotive 
excise taxes. I think Nevada got back $4 million more than its citi- 
zens paid in. I think that would be a sample. Montana, North Da- 
kota, and South Dakota, I think they were the ones. Wherever their 
highway needs are greater than their normal revenues they should 
have some help. 

But on the other hand 

Mr. Jones. But you would relieve us in the Federal Government 
from assisting all States except those which you mentioned as falling 
into the category of being unable to help themselves. 

Mr. Gorman. Sir, the Federal Government would not be relieved 
of anything except collecting some money because I listed in here 
all of the States but five paid in in the form of automotive excise taxes 
more than they got back. 

Mr. Jones. That is true. There is nothing new about that. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. But by the same token you advocated that the Federal 
Government withdraw from the taxing field. Yet at the same time 
you add that burden onto the general taxpay ers of the country. There 
is more money coming in from excise taxes and gasoline taxes than 
we are spending on roads: is there not ? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. The total I mentioned was $2 billion, and the 
gave back $849 million. 
Mr. Jones. So there is nothing new or freakish about a situation | 

that, is there, Mr. Gorman ? 

Mr. Gorman. Except that in this new bill the matter is tied in, if | 
remember the bill correctly. This money is to be financed by the tax. 

Mr. Jones. It identifies the money for the purpose of making the 
ratio. Is that - correct ? 

Mr. Gorman. I do not know about the ratio, but if I recollect the 
bill it says the gasoline tax should be earmarked to take care of t! 
obligations of this Federal Corporation. 

Mr. Jones. Let me suggest you reread that section of the bill. That 
is sections 101, 102, and 108 of the bill. 

You speak of the Interstate System on which the Federal Govern 
ment contributed 15 percent of the investment over the period 
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e Federal Government has assisted in the construction of highways 

falling into the various categories. Do you know of any State high- 

way department that is now asking the Federal Government to with- 
draw from the taxing field on gasoline and excise taxes? 

Mr. Gorman. Do I know of what? 

Mr. Jones. Do you know of any State highway department that is 
proposing that the Federal Government should withdraw from the 
taxing of gasoline and excise taxes on automobiles and automotive 
arts ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. I have not consulted any of the State highway de- 
partments, sir. I cannot answer your question. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that should be a source of inquiry for us 
if you were to accomplish what you advocate? Then that would cam nm 
very real problem for the State highway departments to find other 
sources of revenue to supplement that which they are now receiving 
from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gorman. We say they have already raised their sources of 
revenue. The States built over the past 9 years an average of $2,100 
uillion a year of new construction. They are already planning to 
build $5 billion a year—— 

Mr. Jones. You are taking into consideration the war years, in 
which there was restricted construction on the highways, and almost a 
total vacuum. 

Mr. Gorman. No. I said the last 9 years, 1954 being the last year. 
We were through with the war and were starting to build. That 
iveraged $2,100 million. They are already set to build $5 billion a 
year for the next 10 years. It is already in the book. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. How much did the Federal Government 
spend in the same period of time ? 

Mr. Gorman. How much did the Federal Government spend ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. Of that $2 billion a year? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorman. I have to look up some figures on that. I cannot tell 

Mr. Jongs. You do not know of any State highway department to- 
day, Mr. Gorman, that is making preparation and plans for their road 
program, which is not taking into account Federal assistance in those 
programs ¢ 

an Gorman. Yes. They are taking it into consideration because 

ias been the established thing. But if the Federal Government got 

out tof this tax field it just seems to me that the States would pick it up. 

s [ mentioned in here, 18 States today have bills in their legisla- 
ires to increase the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Jones. Because they have to construct more roads. But it is 
not based on the premise that the Federal Government will withdraw 
from the taxing field, is it ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. No; it is not. It means they are going to do it any- 
Wi But they would be better off if you did get out of the field and 

e them that help. 
Mr Jones. There is a vast area of disagreement along that line 
somewhere. When you comment on the divisions of the costs of the 


’ or} 


ghways you say that $15 billion will be spent in the cities and $12 
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billion outside of the cities. Where did you obtain those figures and 
those estimates ? 

Mr. Gorman. That comes out of the Clay committee’s report. 

Mr. Jones. It comes out of the Clay committee’s report ? 

Mr. Gorman Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. \Vill the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to ask you a few questions. I do not want 
to interrupt your thought, but I wish you would address a few ques- 
tions on this matter of removing the tonnage on axles and determining 
how a man loading a truck in New York would know how to go 
through the different State authorities if every State were handling 
it on its own. I wonder how on earth he would be able to know how 
to load his truck to get from one State to another. 

I think if we are thinking about military defense we have to keep 
the Federal Government in the road-building program, and we have 
to have uniformity in it. The only way we can have that is to have 
the Bureau of Public Roads continue its excellent job that it is doing. 

I wish you would address these questions to the witness. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. I intend to. 

Mr. Donvrro. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. I thank the gentleman from Alabama for yielding to 
me. I may say to the committee, this is the first time I have been 
tardy or absent since these hearings began 2 weeks ago. 

A letter has been handed to me by Mr. Hulse, the managing diree- 
tor of the Truck Trailer Manufacturers’ Association, with a request 
that I introduce the witnesses. I want to say to him and to the wit- 
nesses that that is the prerogative of the chairman. I can assure you 
all that the chairman is a most affable and courteous gentleman, and 
every witness receives uniform kindness at his hands. I am afraid 
if I usurped his prerogative I would be persona non grata from now 
on. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Farton. Thank you very much, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Jones. In your statement you advocate that we have a fiscal 
policy of pay as you go. You advocate that the Federal Government 
embrace such a philosophy and see it is carried out that we pay as we go. 

Mr. Gorman. It would occur to me, sir, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not incur any debt for this objective. 

Mr. Jones. Do you think that is a sound and prudent policy ? 

Mr. Gorman. I saw a record the other day where the Federal Gov- 
ernment has obligations indirectly of guarantees of loans and various 
other items of $244 billion. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Gorman. And its debt is $278 billion, or thereabouts, which makes 
a total of around five hundred twenty-odd billion dollars. The total 
obligations of the States, I believe, are something less than $8 billion. 

It would seem to me that the Federal Government ought to think 
twice before it goes into debt to any greater degree. 

Mr. Jones. Do you say it would be a sound fiscal policy for us to 
adopt and to be constant in our position that we pay as we go and at 
the same time are you advocating that this tax for this road program 
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be turned back to the States, wherein we will have to extend that in- 
debtedness and create new debts over and above the pay-as-you-go in 
order to finance the highway construction program ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. Well, it would seem to me if the Federal Government 
decided to do that even though it gave up $2 billion a year in taxes in 
the form of these excise taxes, it would also relieve itself of the possi- 

ility of ine — its debt by some twenty-odd billion dollars. 

Mr. Jones. I did not ask that question, Mr. Gorman. I asked you 
to apply the same reasoning to State fiscal policy that you applied 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Gorman. Except that the States are in much better shape finan 

cially apparently than the Federal Government. They are able to bor- 
row a little bit more than the Federal Governme nt is, because the Fed- 
eral Government is already in hock for a half a trillion dollars. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Gorman, has the Private Truck Council of America 
ever — ired before : any State legislation opposing the increase in ex- 

se or gasoline taxes 

Mr. Gorman. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Jones. Your sole activities are before the Federal Government ? 

Mr. GorMAN. No, sir. We engage in some State activities, but I do 

not know of a single instance where we have ever appeared before any 
State legislative committee to oppose any exc ise tax on automotive 
equipment, or gasoline tax. If you are t: alking about ton-mile taxes, 
that would be different. 

Mr. Jones. Later on on the same page you say we must have good 
roads, increasing them substantially to t: ake care of the increased load 
capacity of the trucks, 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Let me go to your statement on Federal standards. Here 
you advocate that we must improve the roads by making them more 
substantial and yet you advocate that the Bureau of Public Roads 
withdraw from the field of setting minimum standards. How do you 
reconcile those two statements ? 

Mr. Gorman. I do not say withdraw from the field of setting mini- 
mum standards. I said from the field of maximum standards. It is 
printed here. 

Mr. Jones. Maximum ? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. We are all set on minimum standards and we 
think it is a good idea 

Mr. Jones. But the maximum standards might be— 

Mr. Gorman. Certainly if a State wants to raise its own sights 

igher than the Federal Government, why should it not do it ? 

Mr. Jongs. You do not for one moment think that the Federal Gov- 

ment in making its funds available will not have an obligation to 
see _ it they are wisely spent and that good investments are made of 
the Federal dollars. notwithstanding the fact that there is State 
money involved ? 

Mr. Gorman. Certainly it has. 

Mr. Jones. We have not withdrawn from that obligation. 

\ir. Gorman. Certainly it has that obligation. 

Mr. Jonrs. And it has brought about uniformity of road construec- 
tion, has it not? 

Mr. Gorman. I would not say so. No, sir 
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Mr. Jones. You would not say so? 

Mr. Gorman. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I wish you had taken that trip that your friend from 
Philadelphia took to Alaska. 

Mr. Gorman. It all depends on the application of the word 
“uniform.” 

Mr. Jongs. I hate to take up too much time, but I have one more 
question. 

On page 8 you are advocating that private enterprise can help this 
road situation substantially by encouraging the States to build toll 
roads. Do you think if we were to withdraw from the taxing field 
that that would encourage the States to increase the toll-road con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Gorman. No, and I do not think I argued that at any point. 

Mr. Jones. I am asking you that question. 

Mr. Gorman. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You do not think so? 

Mr. Gorman. I do not know that it should. 

Mr. Jones. It will inevitably do that if there are not going to be 
any Federal funds. 

Mr. Gorman. The limitation we put on here is that no taxing power 
should support a toll road. That is, it should have to stand on its 
own hind legs. If bankers can see a profit on the capital investment, 
all right. They put up the money. If they do not see a profit on it 
they do not put up the money. 

On the New Jersey Turnpike there is no Federal or State credit, 
or any other credit behind it. It is purely an economic enterprise, and 
it is paying off. 

Mr. Jones. It is paying off ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Would you advocate that we have a system of toll roads 
and let private enterprise take them over ? 

Mr. Gorman. We advocated that as far as it will pay. 

Mr. Jones. As far as it will pay ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. Where bankers can see a return on invested 
capital. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have any doubt in your mind that the con- 
struction of an Interstate System would pay on a toll basis? 

Mr. Gorman. I am not able to say anything like that, sir. It would 
have to be an individual study of every piece of highw ay, by com- 
petent people. 

Mr. Jones. Traffic on the Interstate System now would justify an 
investment, would it not? 

Mr. Gorman. I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. You do not know? 

Mr. Gorman. No. It would have to be studied. Every piece 0! 
highway would have to stand on its own legs. 

Mr. Jones. You certainly have not studied the defense needs or | 
value of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Gorman. I did not quite get your question. 

Mr. Jongs. I say, I suppose that is the same reason you did not 
study the defense value of the Interstate System. You just did not 
go into it. 
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Mr. Gorman. No, I am nota soldier or a military man and I cannot 
talk about those things. 

Mr. Jones. But you do appreciate the value of the transportation 
system to national defense, do you not? 

Mr. Gorman. We have an _ excellent transportation system. 
Whether it comes up to the needs of the military or not i am not able 
to say, but commercially I think it does a swell job. 

Mr. Jones. So what you are advocating in substance is that you 
want to inerease road construction, more substantial road construction, 
and that the Federal Government continue to contribute without mak- 
ing any levy of taxes for that purpose. Is that not the substance of 
your testimony this morning ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. I do not think you can quite boil it down to those few 
words. 

Mr. Donvrero. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Gorman, I have listened to your testimony and 
partic ularly to your statement about your friend driving from Phila- 
delphia to Alaska over a good road. “A check was made in the Detroit 
area, where I come from, last year on the amount of gasoline burned 
or wasted in traflic, or automobiles waiting for the traflic to move. 
They came up with the figure of nearly 25 percent of the gasoline used 
by the people being lost because of traffic congestion and waiting for 

traffic to move. 

That is one of the problems which this committee is trying to solve. 

Mr. Smith. On that point, perhaps it would be good to save Federal 
revenue and not build any more because there w ill be more gasoline 
used by everybody who is stalled in traflic. 

Mr. Jones. There is another suggestion that I see you make to the 
committee on item 4 where you advocate there be no more diversion 
of State highway tax revenue other than to highway purposes. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. Highway use taxes should be applied 
to highway purposes. 

Mr. Jones. How would you suggest we proceed to assure that all 
State revenues going into the State treasury be properly spent on 

tate highways ? 

Mr. Gorman. How would we suggest this committee proceed / 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorman. If no ae highway use tax was diverted— 

Mr. Jones. You say diversion of State highway tax revenue to 
other than highway ae poses should cease. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And you address it to this committee. I presiiie you 
wanted us to do something about it. 

Mr. Gorman. No, lam ‘simply putting it down here as a declaration 
of policy on the part of our council. 

Mr. Jonrs. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Gorman. That if all of the States adopted that policy—and I 
think I said 10 of them have amendments at the present time, and 25 
States have such amendments, which would make 35 States al- 
gether aan that would bring in increased revenue. Some States 

e diverted a lot of highway use taxes to other purposes. If they 
cLe¢ ide to devote those funds to highway purposes they will not need 
‘ouch Federal-aid perhaps. 
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Jones. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fanon. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Gorman, is it not a fact that the trucks of this 
country depend on the Interstate System more than any other system 
of highw: ays ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. The intercity trucks do; but I think I mentioned in 
here that some eighty-odd percent of all trucks were owned by private 
parties. They are distributed all over the country and I] would Siuy 
that most of those States or trucks are not engaged in interstate 
commerce, 

Mr. Scuerer. Those are the trucks that deliver within the munici- 
palities that you are referring to, are they not / 

Mr. Gorman. Partly. Partly in municipalities and partly 
suburbs, and partly in small towns, and partly in the country. 

Mr. Scuerer. But the big trucks of this country are dependent on 
the ~_ state System, are they not? More than any other system ‘ 

Mr. Gorman. I do not know whether anybody ever determined that 
or a and I would be a bit skeptical about it. We will refer to the 
fleets of our own council. The great bulk of them run on short hauls 
in maybe a radius of 20, 30, or 50 miles. But they run out from their 
own terminals to their own customers, and they run just as big trucks 
as anybody does on the Interstate System. The loads they carry are 
just as heavy. I would doubt that the bulk of the commerce of this 
country in truck hauling is done on the Interstate System, but I do 
not know of any figures anywhere to substantiate that statement. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you admit then that the greatest damage to ow 
highways and the greatest cost of repairs arises from truc ‘k usage! 

Mr. Gorman. I would not say so. 

Mr. Scuerer. You will not admit that / 

Mr. Gorman. No, sir; if you will allow me to I would like to show 
you something here- 

Mr. Scuerer. What does cause the greatest damage to highways! 

Mr. Gorman (continuing). If Imay. You have heard of the New 
York Thruway, have you not ‘ 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. The description of that is on the back of the photo- 
graph. It isa picture of the New York Thruway which was recentl) 
built. There was a washout and apparently the drainage was jot 
properly provided for, so the underpinning gave way. 

Mr. Scuerer. You could have that condition on almost any higli- 
way where you have improper construction or an improper base. 
What I am talking about is the general wear and tear on highways. 
Will you not say that the greatest general wear and tear on highwa) 
is caused by big trucks ? 

Mr. Gorman. If you are confining this strictly to use, and confining 
this—— 

Mr. Scnerer. How else could you get on the highways? W! 
purpose would you have for using the highways? 

Mr. Gorman. If you are confining this letty to the use of the 
highways, there is no question but that a truck puts more stress on 2 
road than a passenger car does. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has it not been established beyond any question of 
doubt that the large trucks do the most damage to our highways, 
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consequently result in the greatest repair costs to highways? Is that 
not almost axiomatic ? 

Mr. Gorman. Again I want to say, if you are still restricting that 
to the use of the highways; if you leave out elements, and a lot of 
other things. 

Mr. Scuerer: Is it not a fact that the construct ion costs of highways 
are greater because large trucks use those highwavs ‘ 

Mr. GormMaAN. Well, you are going to buy Sans right of way. 

Mr. Scurrer. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Gorman. How much different ? 

Mr. Scuerer. You might not have as wide a highway if it were not 
for the trucks. 

Mr. Gorman. You might have it a couple of feet wider, but it does 
not amount to anything. 

Mr. ScHerer. It does in 40,000 miles. 

Mr. Gorman. But you are also going to grade it and going to fill it. 
You are going to have some more strength in bridges and you are 
going to have some more strength in the support of the pavement. 

Mr. Scuerer. Whatever relative increase in costs there might be, 
the fact that these highways must carry these large trucks certainly 
increases the cost. You say it increases it by a little bit. The evidence 
seems to show it increases the cost tremendously. 

Mr. Gorman. Would you give me some figures on it ? 

Mr. Scuerer. I do not have the figures but I have been listening to 
testimony to that effect in the last few years. 

Mr. Gorman. I do not qualify as a highway construction expert. 
There is a lot of testimony that can be brought in here if you really 
wanted to open up that subject. 

Mr. Scnerer. What I am getting to is this: Is not your chief objec- 
tion to the bill before us just this; that if the Federal Government 
pays for the construction of the interstate system you fear a larger 
degree of Federal regulation on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Gorman. We are not great users of the Interstate System, sir. 
Our trucks, as I said a while ago, are mostly short-haul vehicles. We 
lave a few members who cdo engage in long-distance operations, but 
they are in the vast minority in so far as our council is concerned. 

Mr. Scnerer. Mr. Gorman, you seem to get to the point of your 
objection to the bill on page 8. when you say this: 

rhe standards that the United States Government has set up are restrictive 

ruck operation in most parts of the country. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. You go on: 

For a number of years the Federal Government has advocated and I quote, “and 
since the necessities of efficient design and administration of the highway system 
require fixation of axleloading, the conclusion is strongly supported that 18,000 

ounds should be adopted as the maximum axleload permissible under the laws 
! all States, that this limit without future increase should be rigidly enforced, 
ud that highways built in the future should be designed for the normal support 
lr aXxleloads of that magnitude in the frequency of their probable occurrence.” 

You are objecting to this regulation of the highway system, whether 
it be the Interstate System or all of the systems, by the Federal Govern- 
nent, are you not ? 
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Mr. Gorman. Yes, sir; if the Federal Government changed the 
wording there a little and sxid 18,000 pounds should be the minimum 
established by any State, that would change a lot of things. 

All right, but at the same time the fact that that would be changed 
to a minimum would permit any State that wanted to to lift its own 
axleloads within its own State lines. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is it not a fact that from what you said, particularly 
in the paragraph I just read, that if the Federal Government builds 
this Interstate System that there will be more regulation by the Fed- 
eral Government and then the trucking industry may be compelled to 
pay a greater share of the costs of that highway because trucks do 
cause damage and do cause greater repair costs, and do contribute 
materially to the initial cost of the construction; and that you would 
be better able to oppose these regulations and weight limitations in 
each individual State legislature than you would be if the Federal 
Government assumes more control over weight regulations? You can 
oppose them more successfully in the individual States than you can 
if the Federal Government takes jurisdiction of the Federal Inter- 
state System. 

Mr. Gorman. I would like to make one distinction. You men- 
tioned the trucking industry. We do not consider ourselves as a part 
of the trucking industry because we are people who operate our own 
trucks to carry our own goods. We are not in the for-hire business, 
and that it what we think of as the trucking industry. Those boys 
will have to speak for themselves. 

Mr. Scnerer. Of course your interests are the same in so far as 
costs and taxes are concerned. 

Mr. Gorman. Our interests are not identical. 

Mr. Scuerer. You would be bound by a ton-mile axle tax the same 
as the trucking industry ? 

Mr. Gorman. Oh, yes; but our interests are not necessarily identi- 
eal, si 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that not what you really fear? The possible im- 
position, maybe, by the Federal Government of a ton-mile tax, or 
some other tax ? 

Mr. Gorman. Of course we do not want to see any taxes of this 
nature on here. 

Mr. Scnerer. T am not saying they are coming, but—— 

Mr. Gorman. But actually that is not what motivated us. We feel 
that this matter of a maximum axleload is not a good thing because 
it has reacted in certain States and it has tended to cut loads. 

Mr. Grorer. Will the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Grorer. Can you justify your statement on the maximum of 
18,000 pounds on axleloads and justify it by any State highway de- 
partment in the United States, that they think it should be more: 
and it does not cost the average motoring public more in taxes to build 
roads if we go above that axle limit? 

Mr. Gorman. I do not know whether I can get any State highway 
department to say any such thing as that. 

Mr. Grorce. After all, they are the technical people who are charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining and building roads in thei! 
respective States, and they have more knowledge of costs and what 
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produces costs per mile, than any other people in the United States, 
unless it is the Bureau of Public Roads in Washington. Do you not 
aoree to that ; 

Mr. Gorman. Would you like me to go through the machinery of 
some of these things that go on in the States / 

Mr. Grorcr. I have had 12 years’ experience in one State in going 
through the maehinery, and I have also had some experience with 
truck operators and what they would like to have done. 

Mr. Gorman. I do not know what State you are speaking of. 

Mr. Grorce. Kansas. 

Mr. Gorman. But I will tell you about New Jersey if you would 
like to hear it. 

Mr. Grorce. I do not know whether the committee would be inier- 
ested In hearing about New Jersey, but I do know we have had to 
build roads with lots more substantial bases since the ton loading has 
gone up. I know we have had to increase the structural strength of 
all our bridges, and that the trucking industry has in my judgment 
almost caused the cost per mile of highways to practically double in 
order to carry the tonnage. 

Then you say you want a minimum of 18,000 pounds. Do you 
think the average motoring public would agree with your statement 
that you folks ought to be turned loose to build a truck as long as ye 
want to and to carry as many tons as you want to on the highways 

Mr. Gorman. I made no comment about length. 1 talked = 
weights. 

Mr. Grorce. They practically go together. If you do not carry 
the tonnage in length you have to build it in height, and you cannot 
build it too much higher because you cannot clear your underpasses. 

Mr. Gorman. That is true with cargo carriers. But just the same, 
on the other side of the picture I put an estimate in here that the public 
is paying $35 billion a year for truck service. It happens to be my own 
estimate. I have never seen another anywhere. And the savings that 
the public can get out of that are very substantial, in the order of 
billions of dollars. I think it is worth considering. I do not believe 
we should limit this thing forever with any arbitrary Federal 
regulation. 

Mr. Grorecre. Then you are advocating that our governmental units 
should turn the trucking industry loose to do whatever they want to 
in the way of tonnage loading. 

Mr. Gorman. I did not say turn them loose. I said let it be regu- 
lated by the States, where it has been. 

Mr. Grorer. That is all. 

Mr. Farton. Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Gentry. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman? There 
re, I believe, 8 or 9 here who have not had a chance to examine the 
witness, and it is only 16 or 17 minutes to 12 o’clock. It is obvious that 
that number cannot do much examination in those few minutes still 


Mr. Fanton. I am expediting the time for each witness as courte- 
ously * I can possibly do so. 
. Mr. Gentry. Yes. All I am asking is if this witness will be avail- 
at any other time? 
Fatton. I do not think there is anything much on the floor of 
Hie today. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dempsey 

Mr. Dempsey. I understood you to say, Mr. Gorman, that the Fed- 
eral Government made a small contribution to the respective States 
during the years that they have been making Federal-aid con- 
tributions / 

Mr. Gorman. I had better read you the figures, sir. Here is what 
I said. In the years 1921 to 1953, inclusive, the Federal Government 
contributed, exclusive of WPA and PWA about $7 billion out of 
the total of $48 billion for construction. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am quite familiar with these figures. You feel that 
the Federal Government has made no contribution through the Bu 
reau of Public Roads in cooperating with the States to bring abor ut 
comprehensive system of highways that exists today in America / 

Mr. Gorman. No. I think the Bureau of Public Roads has done 
an excellent job, but I do not go along with this maximum axleload. 
Mr. Dempsey. I am not disc ussing the maximum axleload except 
to say this to you: The Federal Government does not set the standards 
on axleloading in the respective States. The States themselves co 

that. 

Mr. Gorman. I know they do. 

Mr. Dempsey. Our State just passed one, in New Mexico, as you 
probably know. They did not ask the Bureau of Public Roads any- 
thing about it. There would be no comprehensive system of highways 
in my opinion had it not been for the standards of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

You bring up the contribution made by the respective States to the 
Federal Government. You think some are paying too much and not 
getting enough taxes? 

Mr. Gorman. You mean like New York and California. 

Mr. Dempsry. Do you know that a large portion of the taxes paid 
in California comes from tourists. California is the greatest tourist 
State in the Union. 

Mr. Gorman. New York and Pennsylvania, too. 

Mr. Dempsry. They are not like California. 

Mr. Gorman. But New York paid in around $99 million more than 
they got back. 

Mr. Dempsry. Assume that they paid in $99 million they did not 
get back. Then you point out that the State of Nevada, for instance, 
Was not paying its proportionate share. Do you think that the people 
of the State of Nevada should be taxed to complete the roads of thei! 
State / 

Mr. Gorman. No. I said that I thought some of these States that 
are sparsely settled would need some help. 

Mr. Dempsey. Wait a minute. I would not do it on that basis 
if I were you. I would do it on the basis of inherent right. Do you 
not know that the State of Nevada is 80 percent owned by the Federal 
Government 4 

Mr. Gorman. Then they would have some obligation, would the) 
not ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. I think New York would recognize that. Is your 
residence in New York or New Jersey ? 

Mr. Gorman. I live in New Jersey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think New York isin the Federal Union. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 
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Mr. Dempsey. And it does seem to me you have properties there. 
The Western States, all of them, have a great deal of Federal land 
in them. My State of New Mexico is nearly 50 percent owned by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Gorman. So the Federal Government has an obligation to build 
roads there. 

Mr. Dempsry. How are they going to build them without money. 
That is why they are taxing the people. There has never been any 
hookup between the Federal gasoline tax and roadbuilding until this 
last year. Asa result of that, for all of the years that they have been 
paying taxes, the Federal gasoline tax, or most of it, has been diverted 
through the general fund to other purposes. As a matter of fact $400 
million was a terrifically big contribution until 1952. Is that right ? 

Mr. Gorman. I really could not say. I would have to look at the 
figures. It seems to me in these Federal lands you speak of those 
iighways are built for everybody’s benefit. May be the highway user 
should not be taxed to p: LV for those roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gorman, taxation is an involved thing. It is 
difficult to trace where the money goes that is paid in in taxes. Take 
your own company, the Standard Oil Co. They remit taxes on money 
earned in other States, which is paid in to the headquarters. ‘They 
have production in New Mexico, and Oklahoma, and Texas, and so 
on, and have their headquarters in New York and New Jersey. We 
are not complaining about that. 

But, if the States were to retain the taxes collected by them as excise 
taxes, that would raise a problem. Take the State of North Carolina. 
It is one of the big taxpayers of the Nation as a result of the money 
collected from the cigarette tax. The people of North Carolina do not 
smoke all of those cigarettes. If they did there would not be anyone 
left there. North Carolina is just the collecting agenc y for the taxes 
from the respective States. 

As 1 understand your problem in your particular organization it 
-more a local than an interstate problem, is it not ? 

Mr. Gorman. Our members operations. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. So that your long haul is very slight / 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsty. Now would you come here and make the statement 
you do if you realized that many members of this committee like 
ou former chairman, Mr. Dondero, have been here for some 20 to 25 
years—I do not remember how long—working on the roads situation, 

id that official of the Bureau of Public Roads, who have been there 
ar 20 and 30 and 40 years and who know the system, believe that the 
Interstate System is the heaviest traveled system in America, and 
that is why it was designated as the Interstate System?’ We recently 

ial General Yount here from the Defense Department, advocating 
speedy passage of the legislation because of the needs of national de- 
lense, and its need for the evacuation of cities. That is important in 
New Jersey because you have a great many large cities there. It is 
iportant to New York to give the people an opportunity to get out 
of Manhattan and into Long Island or New Jersey, or someplace else. 

= e have to evaluate the testimony of men who are experts and who 
e knowledge of what they are t: pining about. I do not think you 


know the Interstate System at all, or, if you did, you would not say 
What you are saying. 
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Mr. Gorman. Except that I am going on the premise set up in this 
bill which very specifically says it is for military purposes and for 
economic expansion. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. Therefore it is not a highway users’ deal at all; 
affects every citizen in the country. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gorman, it is a highway users’ bill because 
there are more people carried on those roads than any other roads. 
The number of accidents is greater and the number of deaths is greater. 
We are eee a million people a year and the damage runs over 
$4 billion a year. Your traffic is oxebuley on the best roads that 
you have in ‘ie State of New York or New Jersey, or any State 
that you use, that is, on secondary roads. However, for through 
traffic we have to have a comprehensive system of highways. 

Mr. Faron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. Gentlemen, before you leave, the Chair would like 
to announce that we will resume hearings at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Dempsey. In my opinion there would be no comprehensive 
system of highways because each State would construct what. the 
people of the State want, and many of them do not travel too much. 
When I say that I am talking about the Eastern States and not the 
West. We travel a lot in the West. We spend a lot of money in 
New York buying gasoline, but we would not like to stay in New York 
and New Jersey. I am very fond of the State of New Jersey. | 
lived there. 

Mr. Gorman. I lived there for many years. 

Mr. Dempsey. But I think your organization made a mistake. Of 
course, it is your business and not mine, and maybe ! should not tell 
you this, but I am telling you this as a friendly member of this com- 
mittee. I do not think, having the small number of people that you 
have, and serving local people practically—I do not think you should 
appear here and | oppose something that you know so little about. 

Mr. Gorman. Mr. Dempsey, m: iybe I do not know anything about 
it. Maybe you are right. 

Mr. Dempsey. You say you do not. 

Mr. Gorman. But let me point out something to you. I do not 
believe these States are quite as remiss in building highway systems 
as we have been led to believe. You say each one builds to suit him- 
self. The State of New Jersey has a (eed that runs from New 
York over to south of Philadelphia. The State of heme ee has 
a turnpike which today is being hooked up to the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, and it goes to the Ohio line. The State of Ohio is building a 
turnpike across its breadth from one end of the State to the other, 
and connecting with a turnpike in Indiana which will in turn empty 
into Illinois. 

The State of New York built a throughway which hooks up to 
the New Jersey Turnpike and will feed into the Ohio Turnpike. 

The State of Maine has one and Massachusetts is building one. 

These things are being tied together by these States. Personally 
I think they are doing a wonderful job. If nothing had been done 
by the States and if they had not planned to spend $5 billion a year 
for the next 10 years, and if we did not know other things couli be 
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done to augment that, we would not be down here taking the position 
we do; but we do not believe it is necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to come in and take over all of this responsibility as it has been 
proposed here. 

Mr. Dempsey. Did you ever hear it stated that we would take over 
the responsibility? In my opinion we should not do it. That belongs 
to the States and not to the Federal Government. But as to the 
highways you talk about, I am very familiar with them. The dif- 
ferent States came here to get authority to do just what they are doing. 
An interstate highway -annot be built as a toll road without the au- 
thority of this committee and the Congress. 

Mr. Gorman. Did the New Jersey Turnpike people have to come 
down here and get authority ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. They got authority for the portion connecting 
vith Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GorMAN. For the hookup and the bridge. But they built the 
road themselves. 

Mr. Dempsey. You think it is a great thing, and I do too. But 
there are people other than New Jersey and Pennsylvania people 
paying for the roads. There are a great many tourists using those 
roads. They are fine roads and they are paying for it. When it is 
paid for then you own the road in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. GorMAN. The Pennsylvania Turnpike is not working out that 
way. It was supposed to. The original section built was “160 miles 
long and was supposed to last 25 years. With the extensions that 
lave been added on, at the end of 25 years that original section will 
not become a free road, but it will become perpetuated and continued 
asa toll road. That is why we mention it. We do not like that. 

Mr. Dempsey. But recently in this committee we have had an op- 
portunity to hear witnesses of all kinds who believe that the Federal 
Government should remain in the tax-collection end of Federal taxes, 
ind that the money should go into highways. It is true there are 
other excise taxes that you complain about hav ing to do with auto- 
mobiles and trucks, which I think are pretty strong. I think the 
utomobiles are pretty heavily taxed today, but we want to avoid 
accidents that cause death and injury. There is no way to do it by 
ving little 9-foot-lane highways. They should be at least 12-foot 
highways, as we are doing now; and many of the 2-lane roads should 
be + lanes. 

The statistics before this committee show that in 100 million miles 

of travel on a 2-lane highway there are 2 people killed, as compared 
with 8 on a 4-lane highway for the same number of miles. I think 
that is enough to convince this committee that this bill is necessary. 

Now setting up a corporation does what? It establishes a corpora- 
tion to issue bonds to be paid for out of gasoline taxes, so that the 
program will be carried out. Under our system now if the Congress 
continues appropriations it will continue. If Congress does not, the 
roadbuilding is stopped, naturally. But if this bond issue is author- 
zed then, of course, the road development program is assured. 

[ see nothing wrong with that at all. I would sooner do that than 

ive it included in the Federal debt, because when it is I have noticed 
hat it isnot paid off very rapidly. 
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Mr. Gorman. Mr. Dempsey, we are not advocating that we do not 
have good roads. We want 12-foot widths also, and we think the 
Bureau of Public Roads is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. You say it does not cost anything. It comes to 33 
percent more on highways. 

Mr. Gorman. No. I - not say that. We were talking about 
right-of-way over there. I said 2 feet more on the right-of-way will 
not cost much. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is nobody getting 2 feet more on a right-of- 
way. 7 hey are asking for 100 or 200 feet. 

Mr. Gorman. But we are for good roads, all right. There is no 
question about that. What we say is this: We know that the States 
are already planning for the next 10 years to build on a program of 

$5 billion a year as against the $2 billion a year that they built at in 
the last 9 years. We know if they have additional revenues they can 
go ahead and build more than that which they have planned to build. 
We feel that the States can do this without the Federal Government 
taking over. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is not the opinion of the States, Mr. Gorman, 
and the agencies involved in the building of highways. 

Mr. Gorman. You mean that they are not going to build $5 billion 
a year for the next 10 years? That money is in 1 sight. 

Mr. Dempsey. What do you mean, the money is sin sight? 

Mr. Gorman. I will give you a list of it, sir, if you would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have all of the data on roads and I am familiar 


with what is being done, and what was done last year and the year 
before, and what is being done next year, but it will not help the 
Interstate System, which is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Gorman. Do you not think that the toll roads across Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and those States are going to help 
the interstate highways‘ 

Mr. Dempsey. In aang pa 


Mr. Gorman. Or that the toll road that goes across West Virginia 
and down through Virginia and North Carolina and South Carolina 
is going to help ? 

Mr. Dempsey. It is going to help. The big roads you build in West 
Virginia will help West Virginia. C ertainly. 

Mr. Gorman. Thisis an interstate road. 

Mr. Dempsey. But it does not come up to a road that goes from one 
end of the country to the other. 

Mr. Gorman. No, but you have to build them in sections and add 
them together. That will be of great benefit to a lot of people. 

Mr. Dempsey. Any road is a great benefit, but this is something that 
those who know something about civil defense and national defense 
think is necessary. 

Mr. Gorman. If we are going to come back to defense, and it 1s 
something that benefits all of the people, I do not think the highway 
user should be saddled with the tax. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is because of your hookup with the oil company. 
They always object. 

Mr. Gorman. The poor oil companies. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have been in the oil business myself. I know. 

Mr. GorMan. A pretty good business ¢ 
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Mr. Dempsty. When you hit. But when you miss it is not. I am 
for the Standard Co. Iam for the oil companies, but I think to come 
here and try to stop this thing in any way means you are getting into 
something where you do not “know the facts. You do not have the 
facts, Mr. Gorman, that are needed to solve this problem. 

You want to turn back the gasoline tax to the States, and you know 
they — not enact a law to tax it 2 cents a gallon, do you not? 

Mr. Gorman. What is the objective of the bill? 

Mr. DemMpsry. The objective is to have safe roads in America from 
one end to the other. The highway departments of the respective 
States, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads and the De- 

fense Department of the United States Government got together and 
selected those roads, and I think they did a good job. That was back 
in 1945. Why they delayed construction so Tong I do not know. But 
think the time has come when it cannot be delayed any longer. If 
you have a better plan I wish you would suggest it because the only 
thing you suggest is destructive in nature rather than constructive. 

Mr. Gorman. No. I said the States are already planning for the 
next 10 years 

Mr. Fanton. You have been over that several times. It is in the 
Clay report that the States are planning to spend for the next 10 
year's some $47 billion. That is in the Clay report, and it is admitted. 

studies show even with that expenditure it will not bring those roads 
up to standard in the next 10 years. That is the reason why we are 
liere trying to accelerate this program, and that is the purpose of this 
bill. 

We will admit everything you say with respect to the States spend- 
ing $50 billion in the next 10 years—but it is not enough. It will have 
to be supplemented in order to bring the roads up to a standard which 
we believe will be necessary 10 years from now, with the additional 
population we will have and the extension of our economic system, 
and also in view of the additional automobiles that will be on the 
streets. 

That is what is necessary. So do not mention that amount again 
because I think we have been all over it. Of course, you were not 
fortunate enough to be here at the hearings, but that has been brought 
out 10 or 20 times since the hearings started. 

Mr. Dempsey. Of that money you probably recognize that the Fed- 
eral Government is making a contribution of $6,300 million ? 

Mr. Gorman. Of what? 

Mr. Demesry. Of the $47 billion. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. That includes normal Federal aid. That is 
right. 

Mr. Dempsey. So you want to remove the gasoline tax but continue 
the Federal aid. You want to balance the budget and have heavier 
trucks using better roads. You know, I am a Christian and I believe 
in God, and I pray to Him, but I believe He thinks we should help 
ourselves, and He is getting a little tired of it. 

li my opinion it is a constructive bill and with some slight modi- 
fication it should be enacted for the safety and welfare of the people 
ofthis Nation. That is my opinion of it. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I will pass. 


63235—55——19 
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Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. I will pass. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busn. I will pass. 

Mr. Fation. Do any of you gentlemen care to interrogate Mr. 
Gorman any further?” We have another witness who follows him 
this afternoon. If there are no more questions, Mr. Gorman, I want 
to thank you very much on behalf of the committee for coming here 
and giving us your views and opinions, also the opinions of your 
organization, and for the intelligent way in which you handled the 

interr ogation. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, I got the idea that possibly you were 
going to ask this witness to come back at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Fauton. I asked if anybody else has any questions of the 
witness. 

Mr. Gentry. I did not think you waited for anybody to answer 
you. 

Mr. Fatuon. Do you want to ask Mr. Gorman some questions this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask him a few questions. Yes. But 
it is too late now. I do not want to take the time now because every- 
body is ready to go. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you know how much time you would like to use? 

Mr. Gentry. No, I donot. Ihave no idea. But it is allright. I 
will pass. 

Mr. Avcer. Mr. Chairman, I will gladly relinquish my time if 
Mr. Gentry wishes to ask the witness any questions. I would like to 
hear him develop his line of questioning. 

Mr. Fation. It is not a question of relinquishing time. 

Mr. Arcer. I misunderstood you also. I thought we were passing 
until this afternoon. 

Mr. Fation. We can run until 12:30 if you want to use the next 
25 minutes. 

Mr. Gentry. No. I will pass. 

Mr. Fatton. Do you want Mr. Gorman back this afternoon ? 

Mr. Gentry. No. I will not ask for that. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much again, Mr. Gorman. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fation. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m. the committee adjourned until 2 p. m. 
of the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Faxon. This is a continuation of the hearings on H. R. 4260. 
I have received a telegram from the Texas Good Roads Association 
concerning the President’s proposals for financing the highway pro- 
gram. Without objection, I would like to have it ‘incorporated 1 in the 
record at this point. 
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(The telegram is as follows :) 


Texas Goop Roaps ASSOCIATION, 
Austin, Ter. 
Re H. R, 4260 and other highway bills. 


Hon. CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
1302 New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Texas Good Roads Association dedicated to a national system of interstate 
highways with Federal aid on comparable existing ratio. This organization 
doubts the wisdom of other than pay-as-you-go financing. As previously testified 
to before your committee, this organization feels that Interstate System is a part 
of the congressional function and should be paid for with the use of existing user 
revenue, This will enable individual States to participate on their level with 
necessary Federal aid. We believe Bureau of Public Roads should be continued 
in its present capacity working with State highway departments. If States are 
to finance their own highway program with the exception of matching funds as 
previously urged, any increase in motor-fuel tax at the national level might be 
prohibitive. Our well-founded information is that present revenue received by 
the Federal Government from motor-fuel and excise taxes is capable of ade- 
quately paying for greatly expanded Federal aid program. 

IKE ASHBURN, Executive Vice President. 

Mr. Fatton. This afternoon we have with us Mr. R. R. King, presi- 
dent of the American Body & Trailer Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and president of the Truck Trailers Manufacturing Association. Mr. 
King, I en that your organization is in town for a conference 
this week and that you have several members with you. Would you 
like to present those members to the committee, and following that 
introduce Mr. Lucas, who I understand is going to testify here. 

Mr. Kine. I would, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee. 
It is my privilege to introduce Mr. Ralph Veenemia, Peterson, N. J., 
treasurer of Truck Trailer Manufacturers Association: Mr. John 
Andrews of St. Louis, Mo., director; Mr. George Mercer, of Savannah, 
Ga., director; Mr. Wilson Persinger, Sioux City, Lowa, director; and 
Mr. E. J. Lucas, Louisville, Ky., director and chairman of our legisla- 
tive committee, who will be our spokesman before this committee. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. King, may I, on behalf of the committee, welcome 
you and your organization here to this hearing. Mr. Lucas, would 
you come up please. Would you give the reporter your full name at 
this time, your title and oce upation. 

Mr. Lucas. E. J. Lucas, vice president, Kingham Trailer Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mr. Fation. I see you have a prepared statement, Mr. Lucas. You 
may proceed in any manner you would like—give us the highlights or 
read the full text of the statement. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you. If it is all right with the committee and 
with the chairman, I would like to read the statement. 

Mr. Faron. You may proceed, Mr. Lucas. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF E. J. LUCAS, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
TRUCK TRAILER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Lucas. My name is E. J. Lucas. I am chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the Truck Trailer Manufacturers Association. 
Our association represents the manufacturers of more than 90 percent 
of all truck trailers. I am also vice president in charge of sales of the 
Kingham Trailer Co., with plant and offices in Louisville, Ky. 
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We are grateful to the House Public Works Committee for this 
opportunity to make our views known on highway legislation now 
pending before you. The answers I am about to give to the 18 ques- 
tions which your committee has framed are based on a policy statement 
that has been previously submitted to all of our members, both manu- 
facturers and suppliers. These answers are also based on a resolu- 
tion that was adopted unanimously by our board of directors during 
its last quarterly meeting in Oklahoma City, Okla., on April 1, 1955. 

Our answers to the 18 questions of your memorandum are as fol- 
lows: 

No. 1. We believe that so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned, emphasis on rebuilding the National System of Interstate 
Highways should be proportionately much greater than Federal aid 
to the primary and secondary systems, especially as to the time 
element involved. We are convinced that, in addition to the economic 
benefits to be obtained from quickly rebuilding the Interstate System, 
there is also the overshadowing problem of defending the American 
people in event of an H-bomb, or A-bomb attack. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, a member of the Armed Services Civil De- 
fense Subcommittee, stated before the Senate Public Roads Subcom- 
mittee on March 23, 1955— 

The question of adequate roads from our target city areas has been examined 
because we realize that evacuation is the only hope of survival for citizens in 
target areas. Without exception, the testimony—referring to testimony before 
the Senate Armed Services Civil Defense Subcommittee—has been that ther- 
monuclear weapons are now capable of wiping out the major portion of our 
target cities. The only alternative to being killed is to evacuate * * * 

That was Senator Kefauver’s warning. 

We accept the wisdom of the findings of the Armed Services Civil 
Defense Subcommittee, and believe that, if for no other reason 
than those given by Sen: ‘ator Kefauver, our National System of Inter- 
state Highw: ays should be rebuilt quickly, in a period not to exceed 10 
years. 

No. 2. We are reminded that the designated 37,600 miles of the 
Interstate System is totally included in the Feder al aid primary sys- 
tem. Hence, rebuilding the Interstate System will, for this mileage 
and for any mileage that may be added up to the 40,000-mile Inter- 
state System, also ‘rebuild the primary system. We do not believe, 
in any case, that improvement of the remaining mileage of the Fed- 
eral aid primary system, or the secondary system, or local rural roads 
should remain static in the approximately 30 years involved in re- 
building and financing the Interstate System. 

It is our understanding that the report of the President’s Special 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway Program, the Clay Com- 
mittee, recommended that Federal aid to systems other than the inter- 
state should continue at the 1954 level, and that this recommendation 
is expressed in H. R. 4260 in the base figure of $622,500,000 annually. 
Since this is a record-high authorization, and since it is always the 
right of a future Congress to amend this legislation we believe this 
provision is sound. 

At this point, we would like to'comment on what appears to be 
a misinterpretation of fact. The press and others have referred to 
proposals of H. R. 4260 and the Clay report as constituting a $101- 
billion program. We think this is erroneous. Actually, all the Clay 
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report recommends and H.-R. 4260 proposes is a Federal expenditure 
of $25-billion for rebuilding the Interstate System. The $101-billion 
figure, it seems to us, is not a program at all; it is simply an educated 
estimate of what can be produced nationally in the way of road im- 
provement if we carry out the proposed rebuilding of the Interstate 
System, and the States and their political subdivisions accelerate their 
efforts in a similar manner. 

No. 3: We believe that a definite period should be fixed for rebuild- 
ing the interstate system, and that it should not depend upon the ac- 
celeration or the deceleration of motor fuel tax revenues. 

Until the present time there has been no legal linkage between the 
umount of Federal aid and the availability of motor fuel tax revenue, 
although such linkage may have been considered by the framers of past 
Federal highway aid acts. Actually, until Federal aid to highways 
exceeds the motor fuel tax revenue collected “Federal aid” is a mis- 
nomer. Rather, it is a collection of motor fuel tax by the Federal 
(;overnment for a subsequent, equitable distribution to the States. 

It is our understanding that the basic reason for earmarking motor 
fuel tax revenue in excess of $622,500,000 annually for retirement 
of the interstate bonds is to prevent an inflationary effect upon our 
economy. 

We would also like to offer this suggestion. In your memorandum, 
you gentlemen have stated that— 
it is generally agreed that the national highway program should be accelerated, 
hence there is no need for testimony on the question of highway needs. 

In other words, it is agreed that our highway situation approaches 
being an emergency situation. A private citizen, when faced with an 
emergency, such as getting a member of his family to a hospital for an 
operation, does not stop to consider where the money is to come from. 

Our Government, faced with two major wars since the turn of the 
century, did not delay action until the financing was available. We 
certainly do not hesitate to put wars on a pay-later basis. 

Why then should we hesitate to finance an earning asset, an asset to 
assure the continuing prosperity, security, and well-being of our people 
on such a basis? 

To add one final comment in this general area—much has been made 
of the fact that this proposed bond-financing program will cost over 
“11 billion in interest. I understand this is figured at 3 percent for the 
30-year period. 

If we were to examine a private individual’s home mortgage, for 

example a 30-year mortgage, I believe we would find the interest paid 
would exceed 50 percent of the sale price of the home. In fact, it 
might well approach 100 percent of the price of the home. 
_ The point I am attempting to make is that if we object to paying 
interest for road construction, for investment in an earning asset, then 
we must by the same token assume that all borrowing, for any purpose, 
isan unsound procedure. We in business know this just isn’t true. 

No. 4: We believe that the matching ratio for Federal aid to the 
“tutes should be changed to 90 percent Federal—-10 percent State. 
his is desirable because the Federal Government should assume major 
responsibility for the National System of Interstate Highways, for 
(lefense reasons if for no other. i 
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At the same time, it seems desirable to retain the principle of State 
control over the interstate roads by requiring a 10 percent payment 
by the States. 

No. 5: It is our understanding that there is no intent on the part of 
the framers of H. R. 4260 to change the existing relationship between 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads and the various State highway 
departments. Increasing the Federal authorization for the Interstate 
System need not affect this existing relationship. 

No. 6: It is our belief that placing special emphasis on the Inter- 
state System will beneficially affect the State’s capacity to carry on 
an effective program of construction on the regular Federal-aid pri- 
mary and secondary highway systems. If the Federal Government 
assumes 90 percent of the cost of rebuilding the Interstate System, 
and Federal highway aid to the other systems continues at the 1954 
level, financial pressure on the States for rebuilding the Interstate 
System will be thus relieved, and revenues thus freed | may be used by 
the States on Federal-aid primary, secondary, and local rural roads. 

No. 7: It is our opinion that there are occasions when, as in our 
businoan: it is sound procedure for the Federal Government to operate 
on a pay-later basis. In this particular case the Federal Government 
is investing in an earning asset. By acquiring this earning asset at 
an earlier date, our Government is afforded a longer period of revenue 
from the earning asset. 

No: 8: In the event that bond financing is deemed the best method 
of providing for the Federal cost of the “Interstate System, it seems 
to us that the full faith and credit of the United States Government 
should be obligated to insure payment of the principal and interest. 
This procedure will enable the highway bonds to be sold so as to 
yield a minimum interest rate. 

No.9: Yes. We believe the bonds should be a direct obligation of the 
United States. It is our understanding that, despite some opinion to 
the contrary, it was never the intent of the framers of H. R. 4260 to 
engage in any trick bookkeeping insofar as the bond issue’s being a 
part of the national debt is concerned. 

I would like to call to your attention the opinion given by Attorney 

General Herbert Brownell before the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, on Tuesday, March 29. Attorney General Brownell pointed 
out that the only reason for the proposed bond issue being considered 
outside the national debt structure is that the Congress defined, in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, the two classes of obliga- 
tions which may be considered as part of the national debt structure, 
and that, as proposed in H. R. 4260, these highway bond obligations 
would not fall within this definition. 

I would like also to recall that Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, in testimony before the Senate Public Roads Subcommit- 
tee, stated that he would have no objection to the amount of the bond 
issue being included as part of the national debt. In fact, the Secre- 
tary stated that he believed the public should be kept aware of how 
much money they actually owe, that doing so is a wholesome thing 
for our country. I believe Mr. Humphrey, said he would be pleased 
if Congress would redefine what may be included in the national debt 
structure, so as to include a number of other liabiilties of our Gov- 
ernment. 
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No. 10: At the present time, the best information we have—the 
Clay report—indicates that the estimated revenue from the Federal 
motor fuel taxes will be sufficient to continue the present Federal aid 
highway program and service the bonded debt. It is our suggestion 
that we should proceed on this expert assumption at the present time. 
If, at a later date, it becomes apparent that these revenues are not 
sufficient, then the Congress might consider other means of increasing 
the revenue. 

To again refer to Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey’s testimony 
before the Senate subcommittee, he indicated that he believed it is 
possible these bonds could be retired in less than the 30-year period. 

No. 11: It would seem to us that the program for the es iyment of 
the bonded debt authorized in H. R. 4260 has been carefully worked 
out by the framers of that bill. Their tables indicate that there will be 
sufficient revenue for continuing the regular Federal-aid to systems 
other than the Interstate. We believe we should accept their estimate. 

No. 12: We would again repeat that the Secretary of Treasury and 
others have indicated that these bonds as proposed in H. R. 4260 may 
be paid off before the end of the 30-year period. Again, we are in- 
clined to aecept the studies of the governors’ committee and the Clay 
committee regarding this matter. They believe that $623 million an- 
nually will be sufficient to finance the Federal share of improving our 
primary and secondary systems, and we agree with the findings of 
those study committees. Again, if at a later date the Congress finds 
this to be in error, there is no hard and fast rule which forbids a future 
Congress from amending any highway act passed by this session of 
Congress. 

No. 13: I would like to disqualify myself on this particular question. 
It is my understanding that the President’s Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations has been studying the whole question of Federal- 
State relationships, and that the study included a section on these re- 
lationships in the highway field. Until the findings of this Inter- 
governmental Commission are available, we do not feel qualified to 
comment on what effect the Federal Highway Corporation Agency 
might have on Federal-State rel: ationships, since we do not know what 
the situation is as it now exists. 

No. 14: We would like also to disqualify ourselves on this question 
since we In no way regard ourselves as competent to comment on the ex- 
tent of a Federal Highw ay Corporation’s functions or authority. 

No.15: It is our belief that there should be controlled access on the 
Interstate System. It is also our belief that, where States do not have 
the necessary legislation or inclination to acquire access control, au- 
thority should be granted to the Federal Government to acquire this 
control. ‘It seems to us that for many reasons, including political 
realities, this is a desirable thing. 

No. 16: It is our belief that there should be no credit given to 
States for toll road construction, even though these toll roads are a 
part of the Interstate System. 

It has been estimated, and we think reliably, that the user of a toll 
road pays the equivalent of 20 cents per gallon tax on gasoline con- 
sumed by his vehicle on that toll road. To break it down—he pays 2 


had 


cents per gallon in Federal excise tax; he pays an average of 5 cents per 
ira 


gallon in State gasoline tax; since tolls average about ‘l cent per mile, 
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and since the average vehicle gets about 13 miles per gallon, the user is 
paying about 20 cents per gallon i in taxes for using a toll road. 

Should we adopt the toll road credit proposal, it appears to us that 
these credits could be compounded to the point where the user could, in 
fact, be paying double—40 cents per gallon—or even more. It is our 
view that this provision imposes an undue tax burden on the highway 
user. 

Further, in broader consideration, we know of no other instance 
where the Federal Government insures venture capital, and see no need 
for it in this instance. 

No. 17: We would have no objection to reimbursement to the States 
for free roads which have been incorporated in the National System 
of Interstate Highways, and which meet the standards prescribed by 
the various State highway departments and the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads for the Interstate System. 

No. 18: If States are granted reimbursement for toll roads, we be- 
lieve there should be a compulsory y retirement of toll road bonds. 

I would like to again state that the Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association is grateful for this opportunity to make our views known. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Lucas, thank you for a very fine statement. Any 
questions on my right ? 

Mr. Davis. I have gotten more out of this statement than any testi- 
mony thus far. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. I have only one question and that is with regard 
to the statement that the bonds should be the direct obligation of 
the United States. Then, on page 6, you quote the Attorney General 
to the effect that it should be a part of the national debt and that the 
people should know exactly what they owe. It is not hard for me 
to agree to that. But did you know that we owe about $250 billion 
of that kind of a debt outside the national limitation for all kinds of 
projects, over and above the $275 billion which is the limit of the 
national debt? I call that to your attention. This will not be any- 
thing new in the procedure of the United States in financing its 
projects. 

Mr. Lucas. We understand, Mr. Dondero. At the same time, we 
recognize, and it is so stated, I think, in our statement, that Mr. 
Brownell also suggested that some of these other things that you are 
talking about be incorporated along with this, so that we would know 
where we stood on a day-to-day basis. 

Mr. Donprero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his very fine statement. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have no questions, but I want to commend Mr. 
Lucas and his committee for submitting a very informative program 
that merits serious consideration and the splendid manner in which 
you handled the subject. You are to be congratulated. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions, but I do think 
it is a very informative and extremely constructive statement and | 
agree with everything the gentleman says. 

Mr. Becker. I agree with my colleague. 

Mr. Donvero. You see what happens to a witness when he arrives 
at this degree of perfection. 

Mr. Ciark. I have no questions. 
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Mr. Wirnrow. It is difficult for me to reconcile the statement of 
the witness this morning and this very splendid statement of this 
witness, since both of them have some connection with trucks and 
trailers. 

Mr. Fauion. I might say at that point that I think Mr. Lucas has 
followed the questionnaire that we sent out and is probably the first 
one, as I remember, that has followed it as closely in his statement; 
and that we might be able to take some credit for it because we sent 
out a very intelligent questionnaire. 

Mr. NicHotson. Where are you going to get the money to retire 
these bonds ? 

Mr. Lucas. To retire the bonds? 

Mr. NicHoison. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, now, that is a little bit out of our category, and 
we so stated. I think you will find that that is going to be left to 
somebody that knows more about money than our particular com- 
mittee does. 

Mr. Nicnoitson. You mentioned that it is the proper thing for 
business to borrow. 

Mr. Lucas. That is right. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Well, business has something to sell, but we have 
not. This is just an outlay with nothing coming back except the 
expenses to repair it. 

Mr. Lucas. I do not agree with that statement, for this reason. 
I think we have plenty to sell. I do not think that you will find 
anywhere in the world where transportation is not basic in any opera- 
tion that you consider. 

Mr. NicHoitson. Yes. But you do not get any money directly back 
from all of these things that are good for us. You have to retire 
those bonds not on the question of how much money we have saved 
in time and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Nicholson, I don’t know what business you were in, 
but I think you will agree that anything or any program that is worth 
while, it is consistent with good business to get it done now. The cost 
in anything that is a worth while project is in the delay, not in getting 
it done. And this becomes an earning asset as soon as you put down 
| mile or 2 miles. As soon as it is open, it becomes an earning asset. 
in gas taxes, in business establishments—it comes back in a thousand 
ways that you cannot see just by looking at the wet pavement laid 
there ready for traffic. 

It is true that not until we had good roads, not until we had expan- 
sion, not until we could go from one State to another, across this 
country, like we can go today, did things develop. 

Take business, for example. They are not tied to any particular 
line. They are not tied to a river, which we originally used to have 
to travel to get transportation. But they go all over the country. 
And it is the roads that make it possible. It is the road that lets the 
farmer bring in his produce, the transportation system. 

[ think that we have plenty to sell, and I think the sooner we start 
to sell it to the American people that way, the better off we are going 
to be as a Nation. , 

Now, first we look at it from absolutely an unbiased and unpreju- 
liced viewpoint and get the overall picture of what it means to 
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America. I heard the statements made this morning. What would 
happen, for example, if we did not have a road across West Virginia 
in thee event of an attack over here? Somebody would be getting out 
that way ; somebody would have to use that road. 

We are all one country, and I have always said what is good oj 
Kentucky or what is good for New York is good for Alabama or an 
body else, because we are one Nation. 

The flow of traffic back and fourth is the thing that makes this 
country possible and makes this country great. 

Also, if an emergency comes along, we must have an Interstate 
System. And I do not mink paying a few extra cents or something to 
get this thing done. 

The other day I came in from Louisville and went over the turnpike 
down in West Virginia. I had no reason to come over it because I 
was going from Louisville to Washington. I could have missed the 
turnpike. But it was there, and it was one way to get across Crows 
Nest in the mountains to State Road 60. But I traveled that 86 miles, 
It cost me $1.60. If I traveled across the United States that way, it 
would probably cost me $300. I could probably fly cheaper. Never- 
theless, the road was there and I used it. I didn’t have to go over it, 
but I did. They only had one tunnel on the stretch through there, 
and you can go right across that mountain right now. 

Mr. Nicnotson. I understand everything you have said, but you 
have got to raise more money. Where are we going to raise it! 

Mr. Lucas. That money, in my opinion, will come from the natural 
course of business. If you have better roads, you are going to have 
more automobiles, more trucks, more trailers, more commerce. And 
any time things move, you are bound to pick up more money in gas 
taxes, in other taxes that come along with the regular routine of 
everyday business. It is bound to be there. 

Mr. Nicnotson. I went to the legislature in Massachusetts when we 
didn’t have any tax on gasoline at all. We had an awful row when 
they put on 1 cent. I got off the train and the fellow met me at the 
train and said, “They’ Tl have two on you the first thing you know, 
and then what will happen to you?” ‘Well, that is about the size of 
this now. I agree with you. We want to have the best kind of a 
highway—4, 6, or 8, if necessary—across these States into the next one. 
That is as far as we should go, though. Let us tend to our own affairs 
locally. A great many States are now heavy ily in debt from borrowing 
to keep abreast of the times, and a great deal of that money that should 
be building roads is going into banks in interest rates. 

We have a program here, I understand, of $21 billion, that we are 
going to appropriate to build roads with. Now, all I want to know 
is where are we going to get the money? Are we going up another 
cent on gasoline in the States, in the Federal Government, or are we 
going to § go up on the right to operate the cars and charge a little more 
for a truck and a little more for a pleasure automobile? 

Now, in my State, when we put a cent on gasoline, we dropped the 
registration of trucks and automobiles two- thirds. So now we pay a 
third of the former registration plus a 5-cent gasoline tax—pretty low 
in that State—and all of our money, according to the State constitu- 
tion, has to be spent for highways. We cannot spend it for anything 
else. So if we are going to raise $90 billion, Massachusetts has got to 
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pay its proportional share, and I do not know where we can tack it 
on to. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Nicholson, we stated a moment ago that this $622 
million, according to the Clay Committee, on an annual basis was to 
be used to retire that, or rather its proportion of it. Now, as far as 
the money coming in, I might say 

Mr. Nicuorson. You mean the Government would assess Massa- 
chusetts so much for paying for the interest on the money that they 
borrowed ? 

Mr. Lucas. I don’t know the procedure on that. But the Clay Com- 
mittee report covered that. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield just a moment. I think you 

might want to correct a ‘statement you just made, Mr. Lucas. You 
aid the $622 million was earmarked for the bonds. 

Mr. Lucas. Oh, no, that is wrong. I do want to correct that. 
Thanks for calling that to my attention. The statement I made a 
moment ago on that $622 million was the Clay report, was that that 
was used to retire the interest—isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Fatton. No. That is earmarked as a regular Federal-aid high- 
way program for the next 10 years. The amount of money that is to 
retire the bonds is the amount between the $622 million and the amount 
that is actually collected. 

Mr. Lucas. That straightens it out, then. But I might say this, 
Mr. Nicholson: We are builders of trailers in this group here. We do 
not use them to any degree, but we build them and sell them to the 
operators on the highways. Now, I am not speaking for the transport 
system, but I have heard it said and I don’t think there would be : any 
objection to their paying a fair share of any additional money that 
might be necessary. That, of course, is consistent with good business. 

Mr. Wrrnrow. Did you hear the testimony of the witness this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirrnrow. He objected, I think. 

Mr. Lucas. Well, that isa different witness. 

Mr. McGregor. I want to congratulate you and your organization 
for being realistic and willing to assume your proportionate share of 
a program that we all think is necessary. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. McGregor. I think you will find, if you 
check the record, that the folks who use the highways in the so-called 
Interstate System, pretty much pay from 35 to 50 percent, depending 
on the areas in which they operate, of the cost of the highway today. 
That is total cost. I think that isa matter of record. 

Mr. Wirnrow. Will you repeat that statement. 

Mr. Lucas. I think if you check the record, you will find that the 
carriers that use the Interstate System of highways pay from 35 to 50 
percent, depending on the area in which they are located, of the cost 
of the highway system that they are using—the cost of the road. 

(Whereupon Mr. Davis assumed the chair. ) 

Mr. Davis. Any other questions? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Well, I do not wish to appear thick or anything, 
but I still eannot find where you are going to get the money to pay 
back what you have borrowed. Now, if it is going to cost you a billion 
dollars to go from Massachusetts to New Yor rk for the road, you have 
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got to have money to take care of those bonds. The fact that there 
will be more traffic over it does not mean anything. You have got to 
put somewhere in this bill a provision to retire the billions yearly 
with somuch money. And I donot think it is in here. 

Mr. Becker. It is in there. 

Mr. NicHorson. Well, I still do not understand where we are going 
to get the money—whether we are going to assess the States or go 
up on the price of registrations, of gasoline or what. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, I think if my warm friend had heard 
General Clay’s testimony here the other day, you would have the com- 
plete answer to the question that is in your mind. 

Mr. NicHoison. Well, I had better look itup. Ihave not read it. 

Mr. Donpero. They have carefully ascertained, after 4 months of 
study, that the revenues that will come in on the gas and the fuel taxes 
to the Government is ample to pay these bonds and the interest on 
them over the period of 30 years without raising the gas tax or any 
other tax on the automobile today. I think that isa fair statement of 
what General Clay told us. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions from either side / 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, I want to join my colleagues in com- 
mending Mr. Lucas for his fine statement. It has been forthr ight and 
informative, and it is right to the point. 

You made a statement, Mr. Lucas, that the users of the highways 
are paying now about 20 cents per gallon in tax. 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir, on toll roads, Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. They would much rather do that and have these good, 
straight roads, eliminating grades, than to go on some of these wind- 
ing, curving roads that they must travel, would they not ? 

Mr. Lucas. From all indications that is true, because they are 
using those roads, Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Bus. And it would cost them a lot more money if they had 
to use the roads that were laid out years ago, that wound around 
through the mountains. 

Mr. Lucas. Yes,sir. And not only does the cost of operation come 
into it, but there is the safety angle. That isa big thing. You don't 
find half as many of them piled up on these xood roads, properly 
patrolled. Safety is a big factor today. We are killing too many 
people on obsolete roads. 

Mr. Busu. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hull, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Huu. I am sorry I missed the gentleman’s statement. Appar- 
ently it was a good one. I would like to ask him one question to 
clarify something i in my own mind, if I may. Did I understand you 
to say, Mr. Lucas, that you paid 35 to 50 percent in maintaining the 
highways? 

Mr. Lucas. No. In certain areas it has been estimated. In other 
words, in certain sections you will have more traffic than you do in 
others—and the toll roads also enter into it. But in certain areas, you 
will find that the trucking industry, with the number of units that they 

use, the mileage that they get on their trucks, the investment and all, 
pay from 35 to 50 percent of the cost of the road at that point: in other 
words, in those particular areas. In some places it will run 35 and in 
some places it will run higher than that. In other words, if it were 
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left to the automobile to pay the whole burden, it probably would 
never be paid. 

Mr. Hutt. May I ask you this question. Have you ever determined 
or tried to determine the damage that you might do to that same road 

Mr. Lucas. I am glad you asked that question, Mr. Hull. We all 
have our opinions on this thing. Now, there was the Maryland road 
test, and even after that test, it was not scientifically proved that the 
loads made a difference or tore up the roads. There was the Washo 
test, that has not been completed, and now the Asho road test, in which 
the Federal Government is participating, in order to find out exactly, 
if possible, from the scientific angle, what weight does to a highway. 

Now, let me say this. Out in the W est, if you go into the logging 
camps out there, you will find this. You will find that they build their 
own roads out of the only thing they have to build them with at that 
place, and that is the gr: vel or dirt or whatever they might have in the 
area that they are logging. Those roads are properly built, properly 
crowned, drained and maintained. On those same roads, off- de ay 
equipment is used, and they use cross bolsters some 12 to 14 feet wide, 
stack a load of logs 22 feet high, and the gross load runs 225,000 to 
250,000 pounds. And that is a road that they maintain themselves. 

And the loads on those roads are carried every day on pneumatic tires, 
on the same type of equipment that is geared for the road, restricted, of 
course, in width, length, and weight by axle. And those babies go. 
If you get on there with a pleasure car, they are liable to run you off. 

Now, you might go a little further than that. You know, the weight 
is carried and distributed based on the number of axles that you use, 
plus the width and the size of the tire. So actually, when you come 
own here with 10 pounds on the edge of a knife and you put 100 
pounds on the knife when it lays flat, you cannot cut a piece of butter 
with a flat knife to save your soul. But you can cut it when you put 
it on edge. It all depends on the amount of weight and its distr id 
tion. Soif you distribute that weight, you don’t have the problem. 

But actually, until these tests come in and the answers come in, I 
don’t think anybody actually knows what the safety factor is there. 

Mr. Hut. Now, I understand that, according to all the testimony I 

have heard, the reason for building this Interstate Highway System 
so thick and so strong is not necess: sarily for the heavier trucks—com- 
mercial trucks—because I think your group is all right—but to take 
care of the military transport as well. And if it were not for the 
trucks, buses and the military, there would be no occasion for such a 
heavy road. This is building a road that will be there when you pay 
it off in 30 years. 

Mr. Lucas. Thatisright. I donot think that our group would have 
any fault to find with that statement atall. After all, we are a group 
of States in one nation. In my opinion, personally, it is rather silly 
to have to go from one State to another with different types of equip- 
ment. 

Now, say something happened and we had to transport military 
vehic ‘les across this country, and we had a 60-ton tank loaded on a 20- 
ton trailer- tractor unit, and we came to a bridge that said “Gross load 


30,000 pounds.” Why you would be hung up right quick. You could 
hot move, 


su- 
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Also, in traveling through the States, when you run across a 
bridge that says “8 tons gross,” that certainly is not in keeping with 
the program that would take across this country in any direction 
military personnel and military equipment that might be necessary. 

I think we need this for safety. 

Mr. Hout. I think that is true, too. I am only sorry that all the 
States are not in the position that Missouri is. If they were, we would 
have no trouble promoting this highway. I think all the States should 
have the advantage of it. I do not wish to be selfish at all. 

Mr. Lucas. The flexibility of motor transport is a thing that per- 
haps a lot of us overlook. It is important that we care for that part 
of our economy to the extent that we do supply the necessary road- 
ways, because it actually is perhaps the most flexible means and method 
of transport. I think that was proven in the last war many times 
over. 

Mr. Hutt. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Lucas. Practically everything you eat or see or feel rolls on 
rubber somewhere at some time. It is a basic thing in our economy. 
We could not get along without it. There is just no end to the subject. 
You could talk endlessly about it, and I don’t want to keep the com- 
mittee all week. 

Mr. Hut. After all, when we are spending some $20 billion, we 
should be delighted to have you. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hutu. We do not get a chance to spend that much money all 
the time. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Becker. I have one question. I enjoyed your statement. 
There has been in the past much discussion and an inference that 
a heavier share of the cost of highways should be placed upon trucks, 
over-the-road trucks and otherwise, because of the additional wear 
and tear by the heavier vehicles on the highways. And yet is it not 
a fact that any cost placed upon the trucking industry comes right 
down to the people who use the trucking ? 

Mr. Lucas. Absolutely. 

Mr. Becker. If it is food, the consumer pays for it. If it is cloth- 
ing or any other type of material, the consumer pays. The individual 
pays for it in the end. 

Mr. Lucas. If you are in business, naturally somebody has got to 
pay the bill, and if it costs you a lot to manufacture and sell, the 
man on the other end has got to pay it. And by the same token, if 
you can reduce that cost, through more business, through a better 
understanding, then it could probably come down. 

Mr. Becker. The point I was trying to make was the matter of 
trying to weigh the difference in cost of the highways that may be 
generated by the trucking industry. That is all I am getting at. 

Mr. Hut. Everyone knows that the people are going to pay the 
bill irrespective of what we put on them—whether it be for roads 
or anything else. 

Mr. Becker. I was not referring to your discussion. 

Mr. Lucas. I might add this, Mr. Becker. We are paying for those 
roads now. We just do not have them. I think that was prover 
this morning. 

Mr. Busu. That is a good statement. 
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Mr. Gray. Mr. Chairman, I came in late and have not had a chance 
to study the statement. I will pass at this time. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Aueer.:Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to ask 
some questions. I sometimes am left out. I am at the tail end. 

I have not had the advantage of a legal background. I came from 
a rather small business. I have enjoyed the things you have said 
today, too. However, I believe that you, like some of us, possibly, 
are iene the question in the name of an emergency. Now, through 
a declared emergency, 1 depression and 2 world wars, and a num- 
ber of other so-called minor conflicts, we have operated on a crash 
basis and an emergency program for so long that we have seen our 
Federal and State relationship go from a 25 to 75 percent relationship, 
Federal and State, to just the other way around. 

I am very concerned that we are centralizing our Federal Govern- 
ment to such an extent that States rights are not only on their way 
out, but could very well be extinct before long. 

My question, then, has to do with that problem that we cannot 
dismiss lightly. 

Now, I do not think that anyone on the committee yet has expressed 
a concern or disagreement over the need for roads. We are only 
trying to figure out how to finance them. So I do not want to brush 
that off, as much as I would like to look the other way. We have got 
to somehow transfer the cost we are already paying in some equitable 
fashion and, some of us think, without mortgaging our future for 
the next 30 years or our children. 

I want to put you on the spot, too. If it could be shown that adding 
another 3 cents to the gasoline tax, whether it be Federal or State, 
would pay for this program as we go, eliminating the need for paying 
a lot of interest, how would you feel about that? Do you think we 
could sell that to the people? 

It has been pointed out, I should say, that 3 or 4 cents more per 
gallon would pay for this as we go, beyond the 2 cents now on there 
that we have talked about on the bond program. 

Now, that is figuring on the present usage. If we have more auto- 
mobiles, it might cut it down. But there is my question. Do you 
think we can sell that to the people and are you for it? 

Mr. Lucas. I would like to say this, Mr. Alger. A highway, in my 
opinion, is the same as a piece of machinery in a factory, the same as 
a conveyor belt in a coal mine. It is an asset and it is also replaceable. 
But it earns as it goes along. 

Now, with regard to the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
over across Ohio and Indiana, there is going to be an awful lot of 
travel on that highway when it is hooked up and completed. So there 
ls going to be the same congestion on that toll al as there is now 
on some of the other roads, because everybody will want to get on that 
road. Now, the Interstate System, as I looked at it on the map a few 
minutes ago, will distribute that traffic and eliminate the bottlenecks. 
And by eliminating the bottlenecks, the result is that you are going 
to have more basic transportation than you have today. 

For example, the toll road in New Jersey was supposed to take care 
of the traffic until 1972. Well, it is overtaxed right now. They are 
way beyond all expectations. 
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I think the highway program will distribute that increased volume 
more evenly. There will be more people able to use those facilities 
than are able to use them now. 

Mr. Axcer. I follow you, Mr. Lucas. You and I could discuss this 
thing at great length. But let me put it another way, because | do 
not feel that I am getting an answer as to whether we ought to impose 
the tax. Do you think we ought to pay for the thing in 10 years, the 
same length of time we take to build it, instead of “the 30 financing 
setup ¢ 

Mr. Lucas. Personally, I have not given that too much study, except 
on this score. There is a limit, of course. There is that final straw 
that will break the camel’s back. Just how far you can go, I do not 
know. It has been stated before that the automobile and the truck 
and anything automotive is taxed pretty heavily right now. If every- 
thing else were taxed as heavy as the automotive section of our econ- 
omy, there would be pretty heavy taxation. Now, I do not know just 
how far that can go. 

Mr. Aucer. Let me ask another question. If we could somehow 
establish the division of this money—instead of the 90-10 that has 
now been set up, 90 percent Federal money and 10 percent State 
to somehow make it possible for the States to raise the money and 
build these roads under Federal supervision, but using the State high- 
way departments of each State, understanding that they have to 
conform to the Bureau of Standards of the Federal Government for 
military and other requirements of our interstate program, would 
you be in favor of keeping it at a State level if we could work that out, 

rather than the terrific load on the Federal Government that we are 
imposing under this bill 

Mr. Lucas. I do not think, in listening to the testimony this morn- 
ing, that it is possible to do it that way, because there are certain 
States that are probably unable to do that. After all, while we are 
made up of 48 States, we are actually one nation, and we have got to 
keep it flowing that way. We have got to look at it from the overall 
picture, high enough up to see the whole picture. 

Now, this turnpike that I got on over in West Virginia only goes 
from Charleston to Princeton. From there on, you are on your own. 
But it is a crack: ajack good road for that 86 miles. But it doesn’t go 
anyplace yet. It isn’t connected to anything. Now, if West Virginia 
has that superhighw ay and the next State doesn’t have it, you are 

right back in the mud again. And in the event that we needed it for 
ddlueen and I hope we never do need it for that particular purpose 
it would be a tough deal to have to run from here to West Virginia 
and then figure on flying over West Virginia to Kentucky, and you 
might have to fly over ‘Kentue ky. 

I think there has got to be a top on this thing. But if the States 
are tied in with it, so much the better. And they will be, in this 
proposal. 1 

Mr. Aucer. One last question. Do you think that on a 90-10 ar- 
rangement, where we are spending $27 billion, $25 billion of that 
Federal money, over a 30-year period, and more or less placing the 
program beyond the reach of Congress, since it is not a yearly appro- 
priation matter, in order to get the benefits of overall planning and 
getting it done quickly—do you think that we are centralizing our 
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Federal Government too much in terms of the trend of Federal cen- 
tralization that we have been seeing / 

Mr. Lucas. From all appearances, I think that this thing is bigger 
than that. I think it is just as important to save a life in West 
Virginia as out in New Mexico or in Pennsylvania as it is in New 
York. 

Mr. Arcer. I am not talking about the need for the road or the fact 
that we are going to have the road. I am talking about how we do it. 
Now, we are going to have these roads one way or another. I think 
most of us are agreed on that. The question is how it is going to be 
done. I wonder whether you feel this might not be too big a boost in 
the direction of centralization of power in this country to put $25 
billion in Federal hands, which means Federal control. 

Mr. Lucas. I don’t think there is any other way to do it in this 
instance, Mr. Alger. I think if the Federal Government is going to 
do this—they naturally have jurisdiction over it, oe should have, 
and I don’t think it can be done any other way. I don’t think you 
can split it up 48 ways and accomplish the results that this committee 
would like to see accomplished. 

Mr. Auger. Thank you, Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gray, any questions / 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Baupwin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? Mr. Lueas, 
I was not in early enough to hear your statement, although I have read 
it. I just wanted to ask a question on the toll-road aspect of your 
statement. As I understand it, it is the feeling of your organization 
that we should not encourage toll roads on the Interstate System, and 
that is the reason for your recommendation that there should be no 
credit for any toll roads on that system. Is that an accurate state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Lucas. Well, what page are you referring to, sir’ 

Mr. BaLpwtN. Your answer to question 16 says: 

It is our belief that there should be no credit given to States for toll-road con- 
struction, even though these toll roads are a part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Lucas. I think that we break that down, Mr. Baldwin, this way. 
They naturally cannot all be toll roads. But we should not give credit 
for the toll roads. If they happen to link in, they should be freew ays 
eventually. That is our opinion. In other words, they should be 
free roads eventually, if it is possible at all to do it that way. 

Mr. Batpwrn. I gather from this statement your thinking must be 
that you certainly do not want to encourage the toll roads as far as 
the Interstate System goes. 

Mr. Lucas. That is r right. 

Mr. Burwsine. If toll roads are already built and adequate, you 
would not object to letting the State get credit for the toll roads thev 
have already built, so they can retire the bonds on the toll road if it is 
used as part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Lucas. If it becomes a free road eventually, sure—if it will meet 
the 1 requirements eventually. 

Mr. Cramer. I read with interest that portion of your statement 
that deals with the question of whether or not these should be direct 
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obligation bonds and whether or not they should be considered as a part 
of the national debt. This may be an unfair question to you, but I 
would like to have your thoughts on it anyway. It was reported to 
the House in debate fairly recently on the measure that we had up 
for consideration that economists estimate that by adding 1 addi- 
tional billion dollars to our national indebtedness, and I presume that 
means our official national indebtedness and not these subterfuges, in 
our overall economy and inflationary trend, with the present high 
national indebtedness of some $276 billion, it increases the cost of liv- 
ing and decreases the purchasing power of the dollar to the extent of 
1 cent per dollar for each billion dollars added to this high level of 
national indebtedness. 

Now, as I say, this may be an unfair question, but is it your under- 
standing that the present system of doing this, as proposed, through a 
bond issue and the corporation agency, would not have such an 
inflationary effect, whereas your proposal would ? 

(At this point, Mr. Fallon resumed the chair. ) 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Cramer, I do not believe that there has been any- 
thing indicated in Mr. Lucas’ background so far that would make him 
an expert witness on this. That is a good question. I would like to 
know the answer to that myself. But Secretary Humphrey is sched- 
uled to be here within the next 10 days or two weeks, and I wish you 
could hold that and ask him that question. 

Mr. Cramer. May I just pursue it from another standpoint. Tak- 
ing that as a basic premise and as a fact, that it would, under your 
suggestion of adding it to the national debt, have that effect, would 
you still be in favor of it? 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Cramer, we do not think it is inflationary. We 
think that the way the gas tax is earmarked, it will do just the opposite 
and be deflationary, or at least hold its own, rather than to increase 
the possibility. 

Mr. Cramer. Well, of course the immediate result will be that the 
$20 billion will automatically be added to the national debt, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Lucas. That will be added over a period of 10 years. It won't 
be immediately added, or dropped into the hat. It would be added, 
and as it was spent, these new highways would flow as the money 
flowed. But it would not be dropped into the hat at one time, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Cramer. It would be added as the work progressed. 

Mr. Lucas. That is right. Before the last of it was used, the first 
part would be earning money. 

Mr. Cramer. I will reserve further questions for Mr. Humphrey. | 
appreciate your answers. 

Mr. Lucas. Thank you, Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Burnsive. Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify something, may | 
say this. Question No. 16 was “To what extent should there be reim- 
bursement to States for toll roads and other primary roads included in 
the National System of Interstate Highways?” Now, I was asking 
you a few minues ago if this section of toll roads was taken into the 
interstate highway system, would you be in favor of the Government 
retiring that toll road indebtedness ? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Burnsiwe. I thought you were. I thought it was misleading 
from the statement you have here in answer to Question No. 16. You 
see, a number of States still have these bonds outstanding, and if they 
do not have toll roads, they cannot retire these bonds. If the Federal 
Government wants to come in and take over and the States want to 
agree, the Federal Government would have to retire these bonds. 

Mr. Lucas. So long as it become free, that is all right with us. 

Mr. Burnsive. That is what I want to make clear. I wanted to see 
that you got your statement clear. 

Mr. Lucas. That is fine. Thank you so much, Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Lucas, thank you very much for your very intelli- 
vent statement and the manner in which you handled yourself in the 

interrogation. 

Mr. Luc as. Thank you very much, Mr. Fallon, and the committee, 
and if we can be of any further service at any time, feel free to call 
on us. 

Mr. Faxon. I would like to make two announcements. Tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock the Public Works Committee will have an execu- 
tive session for consideration of H. R. 625, a bill to provide adjustment 
of toll rates to be charged on the Wayland special route, District No. 1, 
Clark County, Mo., and H. R. 208, granting the consent of Congress to 
the States of Arkansas and Oklahoma to negotiate and enter into a 
compact in related interests. 

I think that will take about 30 minutes. And then we will continue 
with the hearings tomorrow. I understanding that we had two wit- 
nesses, but one has notified us he is unable to attend, so we will hear 


Mr. John Harper, chairman of the committee on highways and toll 
roads, National Oil Jobbers Council. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 30 p. m. the hearing was recessed until Thursday 
morning, April 28, 1955.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiITTrE oN Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Dempsey. Gentlemen, we will continue the hearings on H. R. 
1960, 

The first witness today is Mr. John Harper, chairman of the com- 
mittee on highways and toll roads of the National Oil Jobbers Council. 

Is Mr. Harper here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN HARPER, CHAIRMAN, TOLL ROADS COM- 
MITTEE, NATIONAL OIL JOBBERS COUNCIL; PRESIDENT, HARPER 
OIL CO., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will you come around, Mr. Harper, please? Do 
you care to read your statement ¢ 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. I would like to. 

My name is John Harper. I am president of the Harper Oil Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. I am appearing here as an independent pe- 
troleum marketer, to present my views—and those of the National 
Oil Jobbers Council—about certain aspects of the proposed highway 
program, 

The National Oil Jobbers Council is a trade group composed of 27 
States and regional associations of independent jobbers and distribu- 
tors of petroleum products. These 27 associations, covering 33 States, 
represent approximately 12,000 of the 15,000 petroleum jobbers and 
(listributors in the United States. 

There probably is not another group in the United States to whom 
highways, and good highways, are subject of greater concern than 
to the petroleum marketer. By participating in the development of 
the nationwide network of some 200,000 service stations which keep 
the American automobile going, the petroleum marketer has in a very 
real sense made our present highway system possible. His livelihood 
depends upon the use of that system. 

But, while the petroleum marketer is quite understandably in favor 
of proposals to accelerate the modernization of our highways, he is 
also gravely concerned about some of the implications attaching to 
the measures through which it is being proposed to do this job. 
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To be more specific, the legislation now before this committee for 
consideration, represents a radical departure from the traditional] 
philosophy of highway finance in this country. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has long recognized the importance of an adequate highway 
system, to carry “the mail, to encourage interstate commerce, to pro- 
vide for the military defense of the Nation. Recognition of this fact 
over the years is reflected in liberal Federal allocations to States 
to help build roads of national interest. These funds have been 
provided from general revenues, because these highways are a matter 
of vital concern to all people. 

This continuing element of public interest is clearly recognized in 
the proposed legislation, the stated objective of which reads: 

It is hereby declared to be in the national interest to foster the development 
of a modern, adequate, safe, and efficient system of highways deemed essentia! 
for the expansion of the economy and the changing concepts of the military and 
civil defense of the United States. 

A plainer affirmation of the public interest in highways could hardly 
be asked. Yet, after announcing the need to modernize our impor- 
tant highways in the interests of national defense and an expanding 
economy, this bill would have us wheel about and place the entire 
burden of supporting an expanded road program squarely on the 
shoulders of a single group—the highway users. On the eve of the 
greatest roadbuilding era in our history, it would almost completely 
relieve the Federal Government of its rightful responsibilities in this 
area. 

As a practical matter, the bill would take the “aid” out of “Federal 
highway aid.” In the final analysis the full cost of the Federal por- 
tion of the proposed program would come from Federal excises on 
gasoline and special! fuels—levies which were adopted as temporary 
emergency revenue measures having no connection with highways. 

If the Federal Government is merely going to collect the money 
from the States in the form of taxes on motor fuel and then hand it 
back under the guise of Federal aid, I cannot see how this can any 
longer logically be considered as aid or assistance. It is something the 
same as if an oil jobber were to exact a monthly financial contribution 
from his dealers and then turn around and use this money for the 
purpose of improving their stations. I can see little percentage in this 
for the dealer. It would only mean that the jobber would be doing 
something for the dealer which the dealer himself could do just as 
well in the first place, and perhaps better, because he knows best what 
improvements are needed. 

By arbitrarily changing Federal motor fuel taxes from general 
revenue levies to road taxes, it is now proposed to make the motor 
vehicle owners as a group assume the entire cost of a highway pro- 
gram which admittedly is primarily for military and civil defense 
purposes, and also to promote general interstate commerce. Obvi- 
ously, the motor vehicle operator would be only one of the beneficiaries 
of such a program. 

It is difficult to understand how such a step can be justified. There 
is nothing unique about the typical car or truck owner today in terms 
of his ability to pay taxes. In addition to shouldering his share of 
the general tax burden like any other citizen, he has “already been 
singled out as the target of several types of special taxes. His fuel in 
particular is taxed at a rate in excess of that applied to luxury items. 
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Continuation of the present Federal motor fuels taxes as the sole 
linancial support for the proposed program would in itself be an 
unwarranted discrimination against the motorist. If it is proposed 
to go even further—to think of increasing the tax—such a move would 
deserve the vigorous opposition of the highway user and everyone 
who supplies him with goods and services. When that point is 
reached, 1t seems to me that all sense of equity has been lost and the 
question has become not, “What is his rightful contribution?” but 
simply, “How much will he stand ¢” 

Some of the members may wonder why the jobber—rather than the 
consumer—is concerned with Federal gasoline taxes. The answer is 
simple. When the jobber purchases gasoline he must pay the 2 cents 
per gallon Federal tax and does not recover that 2 cents until he has 
received payment from those to whom he sells. This means that ap- 
proximately 15 percent of a jobber’s gasoline inventory and credit 
accounts represents Federal taxes which he is collecting for Uncle 
Sam. It is a severe drain on any jobber to have 15 percent of his 
working capital tied up in taxes—money which never earns a cent of 
profit for him. In addition, he must pay some of the tax out of his 
own pocket as there is the factor of evaporation and leakage prior to 
sale: also the loss on bad debts. To add another 1 cent per gallon 
burden, as proposed, would push us to the breaking point. 

Mr. Dempsey. Where do you get that | cent additional proposal 

Mr. Harper. We read about it in the newspapers and understood 
that some of the witnesses before the Senate committee said they would 
approve such an increase in the tax. 

Mr. Dempsey. We are not in the Senate. We are in the House and 
[ do not know anything about what they do in the Senate. I do not 
know about what all the newspapers say. I read quite a number of 
them and sometimes I find them in error. 

Mr. Donvrero. There is nothing in this bill that says that. 

Mr. Harver. No. There is nothing i in this bill. 

Mr. Donprero. May I also say the newspapers gave the impression 
that it is a $101 billion program, whereas it is nothing of the kind. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsry. You are assuming that the entire burden is on the 
Federal Government to build this road. 

Mr. Harver. For the Interstate System. 

Mr. Dempsey. The States all have a terrific investment in the road 
you are talking about. The base is there and they have to have an 
additional base. In widening the highway permitting more traffic 
to move over it, that means there will be more gasoline consumed, and 
the more you sell the more profit you make. You should not oppose 
better roads. 

Mr. Harrer. We do:not oppose them. 

Mr. Dempsey. How do you expect to get them unless someone spends 
money? You say the Government has been doing its share. I think 
they have not been doing their share—far from it. They have been 
collecting the gasoline tax for a great many years, but the bulk of it 
did not go into roadbuilding. It went into the general fund and they 
distributed it among many things. 

Now when you are killing in excess of : 38 000 people a year on the 
roads, do you not think an emergency exists 

Mr. Harper. Yes; Ido. 
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Mr. Dempsey. What else can we do except get safer roads / 

Mr. Harper. I tried to express in the opening paragraph the idea 
that we are very much in favor of a roadbuilding program. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you do not want the Government to put up the 
money. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. I am in favor of the Federal Government 
taking over the Interstate System, but not on the basis of having an 
additional tax for it. It should come out of the general levies, in 
our opinion. 

Mr. Dempsey. There is no additional tax being put on. I am sorry 
you were not here when General Clay addressed this committee, be- 

cause he pointed out the things you are talking about. There is no 
request by the administration or by any Member of C ongress that | 
know about to increase the tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to call attention to your statement on 
page 4 in which you raise objection to the fact that you are collecting 
taxes for Uncle Sam. That is nearly applicable to anyone in business 
today; is it not? The theater companies, the jewelers, and everyone 
else. You are not a privileged group; are you’ We are all doing 
that, those of us who are in business. 

Are you asking that you be a privileged group and be exempted 
from collecting taxes ¢ 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your statement is implying that and it is implying 
that you are not getting any benefit out of this. You say it is money 
on which you never earn a cent of profit. You are earning a profit. 
You have police protection and freedoms and protections that you do 
not have in any other country in the world. 

Mr. Becker. Could we not go on with the balance of this statement! 
I see there are many deficiencies in here. 

Mr. Dempsey. There are so many that we will forget some of then. 

Mr. Becker. I am marking mine. 

Mr. Dempsey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Harper. It is bad enough to be a tax collector, without pay, 
for the Federal Government, but it is even worse when we have to 
pay the tax before we even collect it. Jobbers have entertained hope 
for some years to be relieved of this burden. If this legislation should 
be adopted, we would be sold into bondage until the proposed program 
had been paid for, 30 years or more hence. 

These defects certainly are serious ones. But there are others which 
apply more immediately to people in my business. To us there ap- 
pears to be imbedded in this legislation a threat to competitive enter- 
prise such as the seller of petroleum products has not witnessed since 
the opening of the first service station in 1907. 

One arm of this threat lies in the provisions which would encourage, 
through Federal credits, the building of toll roads and would permit 
their ine a into the Interstate System. However ideal a toll 
road may be from the viewpoint of driving ease, to the petroleum 
marketer it has come to represent a State-created monopoly over an 
area in which he has traditionally been free to do business. 

Along with the tollgate has come State domination of marketing 
facilities. The first casualty of this movement was not the first mo- 
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torist to lose his life on the first toll road. It was the petroleum dis- 
tributor who saw this great new market spring up in his own back- 
yard, but found it posted “Off Limits.” The small independent mar- 
keter was already a casualty before the tape was cut at the inaugural 
ceremony. 

As the toll movement has progressed, the independent marketer has, 
for all practical purposes, liom effectively barred from getting his 
product up for sale on these important highways. Whether the road 
is operated on a strict monopoly or a limited-franchise basis, there is 
no room in the picture for the small, or even middle-sized operator. 
The financial requirements are ordinarily so high as to bar him even 
from bidding for a franchise. 

Mr. Dempsey. Wait a minute. Is there anything in this bill that 
has to do with the thing you are talking about 

Mr. Harper. There is nothing in it to protect us from that. 

Mr. Dempsry. What could be put in there to protect you / 

Mr. Harper. In General Clay’s report he gave a paragraph which 
I mention on the next page which covers that, but it is not included 
in the bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I make an inquiry there, if my distinguished 
friend will yield? There is a clause in this bill which refers to the 
subject which you suggest. I am in favor of protecting the marketing 
people, and allow them to make a living, even though they live along 
an Interstate highway or a toll road. When we mention limited- 
access roads in this legislation we are touching on the very thing that 
you are suggesting we give some protection to. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. But I do not think it is mentioned in the 
bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. Limited-access roads are mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, they are. 

Mr. McGrecor. And limited-access roads are roads which will not 
give free marketing to a private individual. Is that not right? 

Mr. Harper. It may not. In some States it does and in one partic- 
ular State it does not. 

Mr. McGrecor. In other words, you are asking that those who want 
to make a living for themselves and their families be given an oppor- 
tunity within reason to do so. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. And to operate their businesses along a highway 
and not be shoved out of the location because some legislation has 
made the roads limited-access to such an extent that they cannot 
operate. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. There will not be but 2,000 miles of limited-access, so 
2,000 out of 3 million miles will not make too much difference. 

Mr. Harper. I thought it was supposed to be 90 percent of the 
40,000 miles of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Jongs. The limited-access roads? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You have 37,600 miles of highways now on the Inter- 
state System and the addition of the limited-access roads will make up 
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the difference between that and 40,000, so you probably will not have 
but 2,400 miles of it. 

Mr. Gentry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to state the thing this Mr. Harper is 
driving at is absolutely provided in this bill in that this bill encour- 
ages more toll roads. It not only makes possible more toll roads, 
but it practically forces more toll roads, and not just 2,400 miles of it. 
From 8,000 to 10,000 miles of toll roads will be on this 37,600-mile 
system under this bill. 

Mr. Jones. The access to the roads 

Mr. Gentry. And every toll road authority provides for the very 
thing which this gentleman is condemning here today. It provides 
for services to the people on that toll road being let out under con- 
tract, which he says his people cannot bid on and which they certainly 
cannot, because it is a big thing. It involves the furnishing of oil, 
and the furnishing of motel facilities. They are all provided on the 
toll roads and they are inside the toll road and not on another some 
place off of it. That is the very thing he condemns. 

This bill we are talking about not only permits that, but it encour- 
ages it and makes it most highly probable, as General Clay testified 
that there will be 8,000 to 10,000 miles of toll roads on this 37,600 miles 
of roads. 

Mr. Groree. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you want recognition, Mr. George ? 

Mr. McGreeor. I relinquish my time. 

Mr. Dempsey. The gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Grorce. I am sure Mr. Gentry is practical enough that he is 
not advocating we should not have limited access on this strategic 
network. 

Mr. Gentry. I have been advocating that for a long time, Mr. 
George. We have to have limited access. 

Mr. Grorcr. We have to have it or it will defeat the purpose of 
good highway legislation and we will never have good roads. 

Mr. Gentry. And we will not have this thing that the gentleman 
condemns on the roads that are free. We will not have that. But 
it will be on the roads to be encouraged to be built as toll roads. The 
ones we have and the others to be built necessarily, because of the 
adoption of this bill, will not have that, and he will not have the 
right, and his little people cannot bid on those because they are big 
contracts. 

Mr. Grorcr. There has been many a highway built in urban areas 
that was entirely adequate and without controlled access. Yet in 
less than 3 years there were definitely hazards to the type of businesses 
that spring up along that highway. 

Mr. Gentry. You are right about that. You have to do that. _ 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield so I can ask Mr. Gentry a question: 

Mr. George. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. You said that the adoption of this program as set 
forth in this bill will increase the number of toll roads? 

Mr. Gentry. Absolutely it will almost make it necessary and cer- 
tainly result in a lot more thousands of miles of toll roads. 

Mr. Scuerer. You tell me why. 
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Mr. Gentry. It is very easy. This bill provides certain things. 
We see in New York that they just built a 600-mile road in your State, 
Mr. Becker. What does this bill provide?’ That New York State will 
be paid probably $500 million for that road. New York State does 
not retire the bonds and make it a free road. They do just the op- 
posite. They take the $500 million and spend it on other Federal- 
aid roads in New York State not a part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is for toll roads built up to 1955. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. After that you cannot get credits. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right, but the Clay bill also provides any other 
ue road may be built by ‘New York State. Any other toll road may 
be built by New York State and they will pay for that, too. 

Mr. Scurrer. No. 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, yes; any in the future. 

Mr. Donpero. Not unless it is a part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Gentry. Certainly, but there are a lot of other roads that will 
be a part of the interstate system in New York State and they can 
build every one of them as a toll road. 

Mr. McGrecor. They can do it time after time. 

Mr. Gentry. And keep on and on forever. 

Mr. Dempsey. We can do this in executive session. Let us continue 
with the witness. 

Mr. Gentry. That is the first time I have ever broken in. I have 
been sitting here for 3 weeks and listening to everybody talking back 
and forth and I have never done it. I did that only because several 
did not understand that point. 

Mr. Dempsey. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Scurrer. Will you permit me to ask Mr. Gentry another ques- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. Let this be the last question. In executive session we 
can have this kind of an argument. 

Mr. Screrer. I have not asked too many questions. You do not 
get down this far that often. 

Mr. Dempsey. We have a witness here who wants to testify. 

Mr. Scuerer. All right. I will defer the question, but I think it is 
rather important. 

Mr. Dempsey. Continue with your statement, please, Mr. Harper. 

Mr. Harper. Further encouragement of toll roads would amount to 
Federal endorsement of a type of marketing arrangement which has 
a: characterized by sharp curtailment of competition, restricted 
brand choice for the consumer, increased prices, and a major State 
invasion of the area of free enterprise. 

Furthermore, the provision for toll road credits will not stand the 
test of equity. It is inequitable to the toll road user who is already 
paying his share of the cost of the system through the gasoline tax, 
but who must pay again at the toll gate. It is ‘inequitable to those 
Sti ites which follow the sound practice of using highway taxes to build 

highways. My own State of New York would prob: ibly be one of the 
major beneficiaries under the credit provisions of this measure and 
yet, in recent years, New York has been diverting a large share of its 
regular highway funds. In fact, the data published by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads show that in 1953 New York diverted 
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approximately $90 million of its highway-user tax receipts and allo 
cated $72 million for work on State highw ays. 

In view of these factors, I feel that any form of credits for tol] 
facilities should be limited strictly to those already in existence and 
that the credits should be used to retire outstanding indebtedness, 
after which the road should become toll free. No other course seems 
either equitable or wise. 

One final aspect of the proposed measure remains for considera- 
tion—to me the most troublesome of all. What provision is going to 
be made for competition on these limited-access highways? 

It is my understanding that the Bureau of Public Roads contei- 
plates complete relocation of as much as 90 percent of the 40,000-mile 
Interstate system, and that virtually the entire system will be nace 
limited or controlled-access in design. In endorsing the limited- 
access feature, the Clay Committee report took notice of the problems 
raised by it, stating that: 

In constructing a controlled-access system, care must be exercised to 
insure that traditional free enter prise is cocmuatand and that no monop- 
olistic tendencies develop in the provision of needed facilities to service 
the highway user * * * This is a problem which requires careful 
thought and planning. 

Yet, I note that while provisions governing control of access have 
been retained as an integral feature of the proposed legislation, it is 
completely silent with regard to the perecraiion of free enterprise. 

I would respectfully suggest that we are faced here with a question 
of such vital importance to our economic system that its solution ca 
not safely be entrusted to the workings of chance. We are faced wit! 
a proposal which would revolutionize the conduct of business by the 
roadside on the Nation’s most important highways, affecting thousands 
of businessmen and est: ablishing a pattern for years to come. 

What those effects could be is quite apparent from what has alread) 
happened on toll roads. The small-business man—the gasoline dealer, 
the restaurant operator, the motel keeper and dozens of others—coul« 
be crowded off the highway. From those who would gain a foothold 
on the newly located road, the State or a pseudo- public State agency, 
could exact near ruinous royalties as the price-of doing business. Tlie 
public also could lose its traditional right of choice to purchase the 
product it wants at competitive prices. 

If there is no concern for the small-business man who will be ce 
prived of the rights to compete on these controlled highways and 
uccess roads, surely there should be some consideration for the co 
sumer who is forced to use the monopoly service station fac ‘ities 
thereon. As to this feature we do not have to guess as to what will 
happen. There is ample evidence from what has already happened 
on existing toll roads. A study revealed that on the same day tli 
price of gasoline on the approac hes to the Pennsylvania Turnpike east 
of Pittsburgh averaged 25.9 cents per gallon, compared with 27.) 
cents on the ‘turnpike | itself. West of Pittsburgh, the differential was 
even greater—25.9 cents off the turnpike as contrasted to 29 cents to 
those who purchased from stations on the turnpike. The same situa 
tion was found to exist on other facilities. While the regular grade 
gasoline was selling for 25.4 cents on the New Jersey Tur npike, } prices 
on 8 nearby routes ranges downward to as low as 21.9 cents per g gallon 
Some 268 stations on roads nearby the Merritt Parkway in Connecticu 
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were also surveyed at a time when the parkway prices were 29.9 cents. 
Every single one of the 268 stations posted a price less than the stations 
on the parkw ay with the low price falling nearly 7 cents under the 
parkway level. 

If any such results as these are to be a byproduct of the new high- 
way program, I think your committee should carefully consider just 
what is at stake. If the State is going to become the landlord for every 
businessman on the Nation’s major highways, we are taking a big step 
in the general direction of socialism. 

Along with other independent petroleum marketers, I feel that pro- 
vision should be made in the new program guaranteeing that the right 
to compete for a share of highway business will be preserved. And 
this right to compete should be extended to all businessmen, large and 
small, 

If as it is proposed the Federal Government is to assume virtually 
the entire responsibility for the interstate program, it would seem 
to be entirely in order to have the Federal legislation prohibit the 
States from interfering with private enterprise in providing adequate 
supplies and services to the users of the Interstate Highways on a 
competitive basis. It would seem that this could be accomplished in 
many ways. The following two methods appear to me to be entirely 
feasible in accomplishing this goal : 

(a) At points itned appropriate by the highway authorities, pro- 
vide for ingress from, and egress to, ad js went or feeder roads, along 
which the owners or lessees of commercial facilities may furnish the 
users of the limited-access highways with goods and services. 

(b) At intervals deemed appropriate by the highway authorities, 
construct connecting service roads parallel to the limited-access high- 
ways, so that competitive service station facilities and other commer- 
cial enterprises may be established on private property abutting the 
service roads. 

May I thank the committee for the privilege of being heard. I am 
confident that considerations as important as I feel these to be will 
receive your careful attention. 

Mr. Dempsey. I thank you very much for your statement, Mr. 
Harper. 

Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Harper, I think you have in mind what is hap- 
pening today on the Pennsylvania Turnpike, where the users of that 
road must pay more for gas if they buy gasoline on the turnpike than 

if they bought it off the tur npike. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr, Harper. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpvero. The sale of gasoline is what you are interested in. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. From the figures you have collected the difference 
runs about 2 cents a gallon more. 

Mr. Harrer. And 7 cents asa maximum. 

Mr. Donprro. So you think the reason why they charge more for 
the gasoline on the turnpike than they do off the turnpike is the 
franchise which the users or the dealer on the turnpike must pay for 
for the pr a of selling gasoline on the turnpike or on a limited- 
access road ? 
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Mr. Harper. It is for that reason and also the reason that the dealer 
has a monopoly there, and the driver cannot go anywhere else. 

Mr. Donpero. You cannot leave the highway without of course pay- 
ing and then coming back on. 

Mr. Harper. It is an inconvenience. 

Mr. Donpero. And the ordinary user of the highway does not do 
it. I am one of those people who uses the turnpike and I know 
exactly what you are talking about. I think you ast a good point 
there. That should not apply to the entire Interstate System. It is 
a matter that this committee should take into consideration, in order 
that that particular subject of paying more for gas because of a 
franchise fee shall not apply to the entire Interstate System owned 
and controlled by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. Only the toll road part. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Harper, you say in your statement that you feel 
to add another 1-cent a gallon burden as proposed would push us 
to the breaking point. You mean by that, of course, that the highway 
user should not be required to pay more tax. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Harrer. I am talking about the Federal tax there. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. You mean he should not be required to pay 
more Federal tax? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Just how do you recommend that this system be 
built ? 

Mr. Harrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You want the Interstate System built as it has been 
planned ¢ 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You want it done? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. How do you want it done? 

Mr. Harper. I think it is sort of asking too much to ask me to 
tell you how to do it. 

Mr. Gentry. You say you do not want the highway user to pay 
for it. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. You say he cannot pay an extra tax. 

Mr. Harper. I feel the Federal Government should appropriate 
money for these highways not based on the amount of the Federal 
tax. 

Mr. Gentry. I see. But you want somebody else to pay the tax 
because somebody has got to pay the tax. 

Mr. Harper. I think some of it should come from general funds 
and the rest from the State tax. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, but no highway user tax. 

Mr. Harper. A State tax is a highway user tax. 

Mr. Gentry. How do you feel about the provision in this particular 
law that does this on credit ? 

Mr. Harper. Credit on the toll roads? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. By borrowing money. 

Mr. Harper. I am opposed to toll roads as a principle. 
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Mr. Gentry. We are not talking about toll roads. I am talking 
about the whole expenditure. 

Mr. Harper. You mean giving credit for the toll roads? 

Mr. Gentry. No. This thing is supposed to cost $27 billion, $21 
billion of that is to be secured by floating bonds, which is, of course, 
a credit procedure and a matter of borrowing money from the general 
public. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you favor that? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not favor it? Now you say in here, and you 
just reiterated it, that you are really opposed to toll roads. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. To any more toll roads. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. How do you feel about those that are already on the 
system ¢ 

Mr. Harper. I feel that there are exceptions in instances like the 
New Jersey Throughway and the New York Throughway. 

Mr. Gentry. Why do you say they are exceptions ? 

Mr. Harper. Because they have a terrific density of traffic and I 
do not think you can finance such roads quickly enough without doing 
it on a toll-road basis. 

Mr. Gentry. This does it, though. This bill is to pay for all such 
roads. 

Mr. Harper. But it opens it up wide open so that it can be done all 
over thecountry. I think it is bad. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, it does that, but it also pays for the New Jersey 
Turnpike. The funds provided here are to pay not only for the New 
Jersey Turnpike, but to pay for the New York Throughway, and all 
the big turnpikes on the Interstate System. The money is provided in 
this bill to pay for all these things. 

What do you think should be done with that money? Do you think 
itshould actually go to pay for those bonds and make them free roads? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. That is what you think ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. That is what I think too, I want to tell you. I think 
you otherwise would be making toll roads in perpetuity of what should 
be a great interstate system of free roads. This provision here that 
we are talking about pays for all of the roads on the interstate road 
system—those that have been built and those that have not been built— 
but it does not provide for making them freeways. It not only pro- 
vides for keeping as toll roads those that are already toll roads, but 
it also provides for making up to 8,000 more miles of roads toll roads, 
because the Clay report holds that there are 8,000 more miles of roads, 
or approximately that number, that can be financed by toll roads. 

ou are very much opposed, of course, to a continuation of that, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. And you are opposed because every toll-road promoter 
makes contracts and gets a good part of the net of those contracts 
from the people who furnish the services along the road. . Those con- 
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tracts necessarily are let out to big operators. Is that not true, Mr, 
Harper / 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. And it will be that way with every toll road because 
itis a good part of their revenue. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. They do not get all their revenue from tolls. They 
get a lot of it from filling station operators and from cafe operators 
and from motel operators. Asa matter of fact, there was an appraisa| 
made in connection with this Clay report which showne that if we 

wanted to build the freeways the same way, we could get $5 billion of 
this $27 billion through roadside concessions. That was dropped 
solely, as [ understand it, because of the very objection you have urge: 
onus. But it is permitted by the toll roads and if we permit those toll 
roads to be built they will go back to the same thing. Is that not true? 

Mr. Harver. That is true. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to say on that phase of it I thoroughly agree 
with you. 

Now, Mr. Harper, I want to question you on this. Here is some- 
thing I do not agree with you on. You say in effect that the public 
should not pay any more gas taxes, that is, to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Harver. To the Federal Government. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, Mr. Harper, we do not have to delude our 
selves about this thing. Somebody has to pay for this. Is that right / 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. It has to be paid for by the American public. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 


Mr. Gentry. And if we do it by credit the American public has to 
pay all of the principal costs and also has to pay billions of dollars in 
carrying charges. Is that not right? 
Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this: It is my feeling, Mr. Harper, 
that when inflation hit us in 1939 and reduced the value of the dollar 
to approximately one-half of what it was up to then, of course our gaso- 


line taxes did not go up and did not double, but the costs of highway 
construction doubled. Construction costs are 211499 times as mucli 
today. It is my feeling not only from the practical side of it, but asa 
former highway administrator that we do not have enough user taxes 

and we have never had, to pay the bill. If we go ahead and do this | by 
credit it is my feeling we are just storing up woes and adversities for 
the future highway administrators and for future Secretaries of the 
Treasury, and for everybody else. I say that because we are not meet- 
ing the proposition head on. I am thoroughly convinced of that. 

W hy do I say that? Because traffic just 20 years from now will be 
double what it is today. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. And the needs of the highway system and the needs 
for further construction are absolutely without limit. 

Do you feel with that statement of the case that we can even come 
close to solving the problem by now trying to go into a credit program 
which will be ‘paid for out of present revenues which we have, which 
in themselves are not really enough? Do you think it could solve the 
problem ¢ 
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Now if we go to your solution of using the general revenue tax funds 
you are going to have to make a new levy. You know now we do 
not have enough funds in the Treasury to pay our expenses, so we 
will have to levy more general taxes if we go your way. Do you not 
think we ought to go ahead and levy the ‘highway 1 user tax instead 
of that? 

Mr. Harper. I think that is correct, but by the States instead of 
the Federal Government. I think that is where it should be levied. 

Mr. Gentry. What State are you from? 

Mr. Harper. New York. 

Mr. Gentry. I got the figures yesterday on New Jersey. New Jer- 
sey last year had a 3-cent gasoline tax, and almost half of it was 
diverted up to 1953. $19 million out of $47 million was diverted. 
Last year they passed another cent gasoline tax and they diverted all 
of that. Today, if they have not changed some of those earlier taxes, 
more than half of it is diverted. We have had people here who say 
they want us to abandon the 2-cent gasoline tax. But how? If they 
did, would they apply it on the highways? 

Mr. Harper. If you did relinquish the 2 cents and pass it on to the 
States they would be required not to divert. 

Mr. Gentry. That would be an ideal solution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

That is all. 

Mr. Harper. I do not know if they can do it. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. MoGrecor. I want to get one thing clear in my mind. I take it 
for granted from your statement that you are opposed to toll roads. 

Mr. Harper. In general. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are opposed to them basically because of the 
monopoly that might be possibly existing there. 

Mr. Harper. That is the point that hits me the hardest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think there are a lot of us who are in complete 
accord with your views on that. I think you are to be congratulated 
for one who has appeared before the committee in opposition to some- 
thing that is in the bill and then have the ability and the intestinal 
fortitude to make some recommended changes in the form of amend- 
ments that you have on page 10. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreecor. I think they are worthwhile and I am certain this 
committee is going to give a lot of consideration to them because we 
too believe in private enterprise, and in the opinion of the member 
from Ohio, at least, if we are going to use public funds, whether they 
are Federal or otherwise, we should certainly live up to what we 
believe in the way of free enterprise and not monopoly. 

That isall I have to say. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Mack. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Harper, one of the principal points you make in 
your statement was that you favor this highway program. 

r. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr Mack. But you thought in financing it we ought to get part 
of the money from some other source of taxation rather than gasoline 
whe — r it was from income taxes, or excise taxes, or other kinds. Is 
t not a fact that up until this last year about $300 million of the gaso- 
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line taxes we were receiving from this 2-cent tax were being spent fo: 
other things, like foreign aid, and not for highways at all? Under 
this bill it is presumed that all of that 2-cent gasoline tax will go into 
the construction of highways. So while you feel that some other 
source should provide part of the funds, still at the same time you are 
getting a much better deal for the gasoline dealers and buyers under 
this bill than they have been getting up to the present time, because 
through this bill all of the gas tax money goes into the highws ays. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. I think that is true. 

Mr. Mack. I am not convinced about the difference in the cost of 
gasoline on the toll roads and off of them. I was up in New Jersey 
this week and I found in Trenton, for instance, the gasoline was 2 
cents a gallon less than it was in a town 30 miles away. I know in my 
own county the price of gasoline will drop 1 or 2 cents a gallon in 25 
miles. So I do not see how the Federal Government can regulate what 
the gasoline will be sold for. 

Mr. Harper. I feel that the stations on the toll roads are insulated 
against any competitive activities off the toll roads. There have bee 
terrific price wars in New Jersey. Why should the man who drives 
his car on the toll road not be privileged to profit by the reduction ocea- 
sioned by those price wars? He is not given that privilege. 

Mr. McGrecor. You believe in free competition; fair and equitable 
treatment to all. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you believe that this is also applicable to the 
haulers of freight ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorcr. On page 5 you mentioned the loss that your dealers 
sustained through leakage and evaporation. Is there no provision 
in your State law which allows you to deduct a certain percent? 

Mr. Harrer. Yes; there is in the State law. 

Mr. Grorce. But not in the Federal law? 

Mr. Harper. No; because it is a manufacturing tax and it is paid 
at the point of manufacture. 

Mr. Grorce. And then it is collected from you as it is delivered to 
you? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Grorce. And there is no provision then for loss through 
leakage ? 

Mr. Harper. No. There had been a law that has been brought up 
for several years in the Congress, but it has not been passed, to provide 
in case of a fire, or something of that kind, that we would be reimbursed 
for lost gasoline ; but we have not been able to do it. 

Mr. Grorcr. You do deduct from the income tax your bad debts: 
do you not? 4 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, I want to go into this thoroughly. We 
are both New Yorkers. 

You state on page 7 that the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
showed through figures that in 1953 New York diverted $90 million 
of its highway-user tax receipts. Do you mean gasoline taxes? 
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Mr. Harper. Yes. I think it includes all user taxes, like the regis- 
iration tax. 

Mr. Becker. It includes primarily, though, the gasoline tax ¢ 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. How can they divert it if it is not a highway tax, as it 
is not in New York State, and has not been for 25 years, any more than 

the Federal tax is a highway user gasoline tax. As a former member 
of the New York State Legis: ature, and having voted on that as well 
as other things, I know there is no such thing as a highway tax in 
New York State and has not been for 25 years. 

Mr. Harrer. I do not mean it is diverted illegally, but not used for 
roadmaking purposes. 

Mr. Becker. When you say “diverted” it makes it appear it is di- 
verted from some earmarked purpose to some other purpose. It is not 
so earmarked any more than the Federal 2-cent tax. Originally these 
taxes, New York State taxes, way back in about 1928, were earmarked 
for highway use only. But I think about 2 years later the earmarking 
was taken off by law and it was used for general purposes, and has 
been ever since. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. And I want to say this—and that applies to the Fed- 
eral Government—in New York State, where they spent only $72 
million, there canbe only a certain amount of building every year, or 
a certain amount of acquisition for the building or programing of 
highways. So, consequently, in any one year they could not spend 
the amount of money they collect from the highway user tax. They 
could not spend it and program it and let contracts for that amount. 
They have not been able to for the past 8 years, since the end of the 
war, and were just able to get going in New York State. You know 
that. 

Mr. Harpver. Yes. Butifit had been earmarked since the beginning 
there would be enough to pay for the New York Thruway without 
having a bond issue. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Harper, if the gasoline tax in the State of New 
York for the past 20 years had been earmarked we would have enough 
funds to build almost this whole Federal program. But what would 
you do with the money if you had it tied up in a special fund and it 
was not used anywhere? So, there is a lot of diversion. I bring it 
out only because you bring up the whole relationship of the highw: ay 
user tax and the riding public paying more, or someone else paying 
more rather than the highw ay using public. 

[ think that is why money is coming out of general revenues and I 

hink it will have to come out of that on this national program, as well 
as from the national highway users. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have no questions. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I have just one question, Mr. Harper. As I read your 
statement—and you may have made other statements in this written 
paper which I have not res ad—it 1 is my understanding if you eliminate 
the question of free enterprise in relation to the question of toll roads, 
ind also the question of your basic objection to the type of tax being 


oe -l—if you remove ‘those two questions, do you still oppose this 
egislation ? 
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Mr. Harper. No, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. You would be in favor of the legislation under its 
present bond issue type of proposal ? 

Mr. Harper. Well, I am not in favor of the bond issue but I do not 
feel that is my problem. I am very strongly for the legislation. 

Mr. Cramer. You are for better roads? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. You are not here trying to tell us how to finance them. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Bauipwrn. I have one question. Mr. Harper on the toll road 
question, which concerns me a great deal, you make some statements 
which interest me very much. Would you turn to page 22 of the bill, 
section 207 (d)? As [ understand that, this is the section which says 
any State for which a credit has been established, whether for a toll 
or a free highway, shall be entitled to use the same for the construction 
of projects on the Federal-aid primary system. 

Then the last sentence in the paragraph says: 


Any State for which a credit has been established on account of a toll high 
way shall be entitled, at its option, to use the credit for payment of any outstand- 
ing debt on the highway, which highway shall then become a free public highway. 

As I understand your point, this last sentence is just optional. They 
do not have to make those toll roads free highways, but can divert 
all of the funds to other Federal-aid primary systems and penalize 
other States, which are freeing them, by levying tolls on them. 


Mr. Harper. I feel that last clause ought to be obligatory. 

Mr. Batpwin. In other words, your feeling is, if there is any credit 
given, it ought to be used to pay off that toll? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Batpwin. This also says any toll roads built from here on out 
would get credit. Do you have any difference of opinion as between 
toll roads now built, as compared to the encouragement of toll roads 
built in the future? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. I do not think it should apply to toll roads built 
in the future. 

Mr. Batpwrn. So that your point is, you go along with the credit 
for the toll roads now on the interstate system as long as it is specifi- 
cally limited to making them free roads; but that the deadline date on 
that would be the date of this bill, and no more toll roads could be 
built on the interstate system and get credit ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wrieut. I think my question has been largely answered. Your 
primary objection to this bill arises from your apprehension that the 
provision granting refunds of Federal tax money for toll facilities 
incorporated into the interstate system would encourage the develop- 
ment of toll roads. You feel that is the natural and human thing. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. I think it is human nature. 

Mr. Wrieut. The States would be encouraged to construct more 
toll roads? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wrieut. On the toll roads as constructed in many of the States, 
this system of financing them by collecting fees and franchises from 
motels and service stations and restaurants along the right of way is 
an integral part of the plan. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrieut. And you believe that the evils of monopoly are in- 
herent in that system of selective permits granted by the governmental 
agency # 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricutr. From the standpoint of the small independent busi- 
nessman who has made an investment on an existing highway with 
the anticipation of paying that off and making a little profit on it, 
the relocation of the Interstate System, or of any highway, would work 
a hardship on him, as long as it moves the highway away from its 
present lo¢ation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Wrieut. On public highways that is just a natural hazard of 
doing business, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Wrieur. But on the public highways the small independent 
businessman has an opportunity to go over to the new location and 
buy land if he can, and erect a similar facility and try to make a 
living there. 

Mr. Harrer. Yes. 

Mr. Wrieut. Whereas on this type of toll facility they relocate that 
road and reroute that turnpike and then deny him the right to invest 
his money and establish his place of business on that highway, which 
works an unnatural disadvantage on him and encourages a practice 
inimical to the system of free competitive enterprise ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes,sir. That is just my feeling on it. 

Mr. Wrient. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. I have only one question which has to do with this toll 
provision that you are objecting to. You gave your reasons for your 
objections—that is because it isa monopoly. It is certainly a monopoly 
to a great extent, as far as toll roads are concerned, with concessions 
that are let out. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Busu. If that were done away with, then would you still be 
against toll roads? I mean, if the little fellow had his free oppor- 
tunity along with the bigger operators and larger operators, then 
would you still object to toll roads? 

Mr. Harper. Theoretically but not actually, I think. I think that 
ismy prime concern. 

Mr. Busu. We must have money to build these roads. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Busn. It has to be provided from some source. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Busn. And is not that one source that most people are agreed 
on, that is, to pay a toll rather than to use the winding roads or the 
roads that are not as desirable as a toll road would be, going right 
straight through our State ? : 

Mr. Harrer. Yes, sir. I think it is natural, But I think the appli- 
cation of it is very much limited to certain areas where those toll roads 
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can make money without all of these other incomes from the places 
where they sell gasoline, and motels, and so on. They have to think 
a lot more “carefully about building a toll road if they i not have that 
additional source of income. 

Mr. Busu. There can be something said about that. In regard to 
the motels and service stations and restaurants, I think there is some- 
thing to be said on that, because there is a uniformity in them that 
helps to beautify the highways to some extent. I do not like to pay 
for these roads any more than anybody else does but I do love to a 
a good road to drive an automobile on, and see that my neighbors an: 
friends do likewise. I just cannot see your big objection to a toll ro: d 
if the monopolistic feature is eliminated. 

Mr. Harper. I think that the motorist pays a gasoline tax pre- 
sumably for his roads. There is a feeling, why should he pay a toll 
in addition to his gasoline tax. If the States were really’ sincere in 
feeling that way why do they not say, “All right, you do not have to 
pay the gasoline tax at the stations on the toll road.” In New York 
State they do not have to pay the ton-mile tax when trucks travel on 
the Thruway. 

Mr. Busu. Various States have their various programs as far as 
collecting taxes are concerned. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Busu. You also made a comparison and gave an example that 
the cost of gasoline on the toll highway was higher i in most cases than 
the cost of ‘gasoline i in the respective area off the toll highway. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busu. That same thing exists in our secondary highway system 
today. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Harper. It might be, but competition can do a job there. 

Mr. Busu. In the city of Washington you pay more for your gaso- 
line than you do just as soon as you get beyond the Maryland-Penn 
sylvania line. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. I think it is a fact. 

Mr. Busu. It isa fact. I know because I have traveled that way. 
I live in Pennsylvania and travel that way quite frequently. We pay 
more for our gasoline in the city of Washington than we do over in 
Pennsylvania. Then when you go on farther into the center of the 
State, where our railroad facilities and our highway facilities are 
more available, then you have a still cheaper rate ‘than’ you have when 
you go farther north, because of the extra transportation cost. 

Mr. Harper. So you do. 

Mr. Busu. You have differentiations in the costs for other reasons 
too. You cannot get away from them. 

Mr. Harver. You have that due to property values in the metro- 
politan areas, but you also find people with ingenuity and business 
ability will go in there and fight that thing through sometimes, so 
that the public will not have to } pay much more. The stations tend to 
get larger and do a greater volume in order to be able to pay the taxes 
and the greater value of the property. 

Competition i is there and it accomplishes its purpose, whereas you 

cannot accomplish the purpose on the throughway or the toll road. 

Mr. Busu. There is one objection that I have had. It does not have 
any bearing on this particular question, but when we travel throug) 
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our country in most any State on our primary or secondary system, 
we have some of the most unsightly things built up along the high- 
ways; especially used carlots or old, w recked carlots. That, I think, 
is one of the most objectionable things I have ever seen on any 
highways. 

‘Mr. Hareer. I think that is the fault of the local community because 
it does not have some kind of zoning, or something of that sort to 
prevent it. 

Mr. Busu. That is right. But it is left to go pell-mell, like a shirt 
tail flying in the wind, and that is what you come up with. 

Mr. Harver. That is true. 

Mr. Busu. You have to have some regulations on these things, and 
you have to have a way of collecting the money. It must be financed. 

Also, we need these roads, because we are going to have our popula- 
tion increased and the number of vehicles 1 using the roads increased 
tremendously, so we have to have the roads. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Busx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Acer. I am very interested, Mr. Harper, in the things you 
h ave said. Iam particularly interested in your combination of ‘think- 

ing relative to free enterprise and your view that we should put this 
money into the Federal debt, or let the Federal Government pay for it. 

I am rather interested in your thought because you have kind of 
prodded my thinking that we let the Federal Government pay the 
hae thing, instead ‘of trying to work out a highway-use tax. Pos- 

sibly you feel when we use the highways for military purposes that 
should be borne by the entire country rather than just the motorist 
who is driving through there on the truck paying it. 

However, I am wondering also if the free-enterprise system can 
stand the increase in taxes which must accrue to every business in this 
country if we pile on billions of dollars of taxes that must be paid in 
order to pay for these roads, if we do not have a specific financing 
scheme. Or, what would even be worse, if we simply add to our debt 
and an inflationary spiral starts in. 

Then what happens to private enterprise? It looks to me like we 
in this country have burdened free enterprise with an intolerable load 
now of general taxes. We are trying here in this committee some- 
how to pay for it, or at least I would like to see us pay for it as we 
go through some system of taxation, rather than put it on our children 
and our children’s children, without facing up to reality, as we have 
been doing for many years. 

Mr. Harper. May I say something on that ? 

Mr. Auger. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harerr. The maximum of 40,000 miles of interstate highways 
is rather an indefinite system of highways. I do not think you can 
say this is all on interstate highways and this is not, because on the 
map you have sort of a stroke “from. Buffalo to New York to show an 
interstate highway. But which route does it take? You cannot 
identify it with any particular route. If we are talking about what 
the Federal Government should do, maybe the interestate highways 
is too much of a bite to take. Maybe all of that is not nec essary for 
military and commercial purposes. I think that should be reviewed. 
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If the Federal Government is going to undertake it it should knoy 
just exactly how much it should undertake for those specific reasons, 
and the rest of it should be done by the States. 

Mr. Arcer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Demrsry. Mr. Harper, I notice you come from Long Island 
City. 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Demesey. That is a rather congested place too, is it not ? 

Mr. Harrrr. Very much, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I know your city very well. The 40,000 miles of 
interstate highways are definitely on the map, by road number, which 
you can obtain any time you want to. I will send it over to your 
office. I have your address and I will send you a copy, identifying the 
roads of New York which will be on that system, if you want it. 

There will be certain slight changes in the roads, but only applying 
where we have sharp curves, or things of that kind, and where there 
are dangers and hazards. 

It is not preposed to have the Federal Government come in and re- 
allocate or relocate any portion of this 40,000 miles. That is a pre- 
rogative of the respective States. 

It has been definitely decided that the roads are there, and while 
there may be some beneficial changes that will be made, it will not go 
to any great extent. 

I appreciate what you said about iT difference in the gasoline tax on 
your superhighways or toll roads. I do not know how you feel about 
it, but if we had been foresighted enough to put an adequate amount 
of money in roadbuilding I do not think you would have to have this 
proposition today. You had people willing to pay more money to get 
from one point to another more quickly and easier, and that is why you 
have toll roads. 

Mr. Gentry has a terrific amount of experience in toll road highway 
building. He was a commissioner of roads of the State of Texas. He 
points out what the increase will be like in the next 20 years. With 
the number of deaths now in excess of 38,000, I hate even to think of 
what they will be unless we get better roads. 

I would like to borrow money without interest. I would borrow 
a lot if I could do that, but I do not know of any place where you can 
do that. 

What company do you represent ? 

Mr. Harper. I have my own company, and I distribute for variou- 
suppliers. 

Mr. Dempsey. How big are the companies you are supplying! 
You will probably find they have bonds out on the market and the) 
are paying interest on them. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpvero. I have one matter, Mr. Harper. Do you think thie 
provision in this bill whereby the Federal Government assumes 
responsibility up to 90 ercent would be a fair division of respons 
bility, considering that the Interstate System will be of great ni stiona al 
interest to the sec eurity of the Nation for military purposes in case of 
an emergency, and only 10 percent paid for by the States? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. I think it ison the Interstate System and ¢! 
Federal Government should be a principal in that expenditure. 
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Mr. Donvero. The rest of it remains just as it is now on the match- 
ing basis. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Fatxon. Could I ask one question. I do not know whether 
this will be repetitive or not, Mr. Harper, but I notice in your prepared 
statement you express a concern for the small-business man, such as 
the gasoline station owner, in regard to locating on turnpikes. I do 
not know why the mention was made before this committee, because I 
feel if this committee would suggest anything that might regulate 
who or what kind of station should be built in the respective States 
we would be sort of getting into something where we run far afield 
of what our objective is. 

The New Jersey Turnpike, as I understand it, now has one oper- 
ator for all gas stations on a certain section of it which operator 
receives permission or a contract to do so from the road or highway 
builder. The same thing on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

I understand also that there has been some complaint in regard 
to the price of gasoline and the type of service they are receiving be- 
cause of this monopoly. 

On the Garden State Turnpike they are giving gasoline stations 
along the line to different operators so that there will be competition 
on that highway. But that has to be done at the State level, and I 
do not think it 1s the prerogative of this committee and the Congress 
to go into that field. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Gentry. If there is no one else, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to bring out one thing. This is also in connection with Congress- 
man Bush’s questions, Mr. Harper. All of us know why toll roads 
develop, of course. They develop because we had such a morass of 
traffic that we had to have toll roads. We just had to have better 
roads, and the people were willing to pay a terrific premium to get 
them. 

However, I again emphasize that this bill pays for all of the toll 
roads in the United States on the Interstate System. That is cor- 
rect, 1s it not? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. It pays for all of them. This bill is designed, of 
course, to relieve and construct the Interstate System. But in paying 
for the thruway in New York State it does not relieve the thruway. 
The people will have to go on and on paying if New York State 
elects to pay the tolls just like they do today. And the money will 
be given to Mr. Harriman in New York—and I wish Mr. Becker was 
here to hear this—all of that $500 million will be given to Mr. Harri- 
man in New York to build, through his State highway department, 
not interstate highways, but Federal-aid highways. Therefore, here 
we are doing something to construct a great Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem: for the people of this country, and taking hundreds of millions of 
dollars for that purpose, and then turning it around and not relieving 
the Interstate System but keeping tolls on there and making the people 
pay a great deal of money every day to use it, and instead building 
roads for which the bill is not primarily designed at all. Is that not 
correct ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gentry. That is what is being done. 

Mr. Harper. What I said was 

Mr. Gentry. So I want to ask you this question. While naturally 
you are for toll roads as we have them today, still if we vote $25 
billion to take care of the whole Interstate System—and it will do it— 
you do not feel that any road should still stay on there as a toll road 
and the people in New York or any other State be made to pay tolls 
every day on that toll road. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Harver. Not if it is turned in to the highway and they receive 
Federal aid on this. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. They are going to receive it. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. Harper. Then they ought to pay off the bonds and make it a 
freeway. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Now there is one other little question. I think 
everybody is through and I want to ask you about one other thing. 
You are interested in rather large trucks, are you not? Does your 
business take in that situation ¢ 

Mr. Harrer. Trucking? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. About how big and what size are your larger trucks 
registered for? How much carrying capacity ? 

Mr. Harprer. I do not have the biggest, but I go up to 2,400 or 2,500. 

Mr. Gentry. 2,400 or 2,500 what ? 

Mr. Harper. Gallons. 

Mr. Gentry. I am talking about pounds. 

Mr. Harper. It is about a 714-ton truck. 

Mr. Gentry. It is a rather small truck, is it not? What is the total 
capacity of the truck, or the total gross weight ? 

Mr. Harper. It is just under 40,000 pounds. 

Mr. Gentry. Under 40,000 pounds? 

Mr. Harrver. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Is that the larger units used by the oil industry ? 

Mr. Harver. No. 

Mr. Gentry. Do they use much larger ones than that ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes. They use much bigger than that. 

Mr. Gentry. You are a very intelligent man, Mr. Harper, and you 
appear to be a very reasonable man, and I have very much enjoyed 
your presentation. I want to tell you a little incident and I tell you 
that because I experience it everytime I get out on the highways. 

Coming back ane Augusta, Ga., about 2 weeks ago I was going 
through North Carolina and I came up to a huge truck that had the 
word “McLean” on it. A great big tremendous thing. There were 
about 20 cars ahead of me, right between me and the truck. Well, as 
it developed, there were three of those trucks in a row, about two or 
three hundred feet apart. Between the one I was next to and the next 
one up in front there were 15 or 20 other cars. 

I think it took me about 15 or 20 miles finally to get around the 
three trucks, and the reason was this: When these trucks were going 
downhill they were outrunning me, but the minute they got on a level 
grade, or going upgrade, they could not make it. They were too 
heavily loaded and were too big a vehicle. 
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Now, after I got rid of those I had not gone 5 miles before I ran into 
identicé ally the same situation. It is my observation that 95 percent of 
all the congestion on the ordinary two-lane highways in America to- 
day, plus 98 percent of all the inconvenience, is caused by the heavy 
truck and the heavy bus—the big bus. 

[ know that most of the damage to the highways is caused by that 
condition and those people. You cannot get away from it. They tie 
you up. 

Now, on a four-lane road, most of the heavy traffic is in the right 
lane and the ordinary traffic uses the other lane because of the very 
condition I mention. 

Now do you mean to say when we build this very fine Interstate 
System that it will then have no opposing lane of traffic, and these big 
heavy buses and trucks have no opposing cross traffic and have no stop- 
lights, and they can use the highway for their solely commercial use— 

and it is strictly a commercial vehicle that, in my opinion, hogs the 
road or, I will say, monopolizes the road by the very nature of the 
vehicle—do you mean to say that this committee should not take that 
into consideration in determining who shall pay for these very fine 
roads? These roads will actually, in my opinion, revolutionize the 
freight traffic of this country. Iam certainly in favor of building an 
Interstate System of roads, and I very seriously believe we should have 
it. However, once we do it we revolutionize, in my opinion, the haul- 
ing of freight in this country. 

I say that because, as an example, there was an onion truck that came 
up here which gave all Congressmen sacks of onions recently. It took 
them 6 days to come from Brownsville, Tex., to W ashington—about 
2,000 miles. ‘They told me that they fought ‘traffic all the way. 

Now contrast that with what we will have. Now they have stop- 
lights constantly and crowded roads with everybody doing everything. 
Once this system is built, though, those highways will go ri ight through. 
With a substitute driver they “do not have to stop. They can come on 
through nonstop. 

In my opinion that will revolutionize the hauling of a great percent- 
age of the freight of this country. 

I think we need the highw ays, but I ask you this question: Should 
not this Congress, which is going to take over the bi ulding of the most 
important roads of the country, and is going to spend $25 billion or 

827 billion of the people’s money, and possibly pay many billions of 
doll: ars extra money—should they not in doing that take into con- 
sideration that one factor I have been describing ? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. I think they should. I think both factors 
have toapply. But you do have an advantage. 

Mr. Gentry. With your courtesy and kindness and broadminded- 
ness I thought you would answer the question that way. Thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to give some figures for the record, 
if I may. There are 58,129,000 registered vehicles; 9,872,000 are 
classified as trucks and there are only 661,000 classified as heavy trucks. 
Which means approximately 7 percent of the vehicles registered and 
referred to as trucks are the heavy trucks. 

Mr. Gentry. No. It is just 1 percent. 


Mr. McGrecor. No; 1 percent of the vehicles, but 7 percent of the 
trucks. 
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Mr. Gentry. Yes. But 1 percent of all the vehicles. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. But 7 percent of the registered 
trucks come under the category of heavy trucks. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. 

Mr. MoGrecor. One percent of the entire number of vehicles. 

Mr. Gentry. That is the truck, in my opinion, that we should give 
some consideration to. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Gentry. Because I think it does a lot of damage. 

Mr. Dempsey. Gentlemen, we will stand adjourned until 10 a. m, 
Tuesday next. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Tuesday, May 3, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1955 


Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTER ON Pustic Works, 


Washington, D. @. 


The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Dempsey. The committee will take up this morning House bill 
4260, which is to provide for Federal participation in public roads. 

The first witness will be Mr. Matt Triggs, assistant legislative direc- 
tor of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Triggs, will you 
proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Triges. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say first it is always a pleasure and a challenge to appear 
before this committee, and even though I have learned by experience 
I cannot expect to get away unmarked, I still enjoy it. 

As I tddenvtedel it, a copy of our statement has been distributed 
and it is before you. 

The opportunity of presenting the viewpoints of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation with respect to financing a highway con- 
struction program is appreciated. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is an organization of 1,609,461 farm families located in 48 
States and Puerto Rico. 

Pursuant to the Notice of Scheduled Hearings I will endeavor to 
(direct our testimony to the questions contained in such notice. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is for an expanded pro- 
vram of highway construction adequate for the current and future 
needs of our growing population. In our opinion this objective may 
he most adequately and soundly accomplished if pursued in accord- 
ance with certain principles, and with consideration to certain other 
objectives, as set forth below: 

Who can best finance an expanded road building program? 

Despite the fiscal problems of State governments, it is nevertheless 
' fact that the financial position of State governments is good, com- 
pared to that of the Federal Government. The most recent report of 
the Bureau of the Census on State finances is for fiscal 1953. At the 
end of fiseal 1953 the total indebtedness of the 48 State governments 
was $7.8 billion. In that year State revenues exceed State expendi- 
ures by $1.1 billion. 
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On the other hand, the status of the Federal debt, and the fact 
that the Federal budget has been in the black only 3 years out of 
the past 22, is well known to you. In the current fiscal year the 
Federal deficit is estimated to be $5.5 billion, which is nearly as much 
as the total indebtedness of all State governments. 

We therefore submit the proposition that State governments are 
better able to finance an expanded highway construction program 
than is the Federal Government. 


Will the State governments finance an expanded highway construc- 
tion program? 

The answer to this is that they are and will assume an enlarged 
responsibility for financing highways. Historically, States and po- 
litical subdivisions of States have contributed from 87 to 91 percent 
of the total annual expenditure for highways, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment providing the balance. Here is the record of recent years, 
We have presented in this little table the total State highway rev- 
enues from non-Federal sources, from 1947 up to and including 1954. 


Total State highway revenues from non-Federal sources 
Million 


Since World War II most States have increased their State gaso- 
line taxes, which have increased from an average of 4.16 cents in 1946 
to an average of 5.54 cents in 1955. In 1955, Alabama, North Da- 
kota, Nevada, West Virginia, and Montana increased their gasoline 
taxes and other States may have done so (or will do so) for which 
we have no information at this time. Most, if not all, States have 
increased automobile and truck registration fees. It is, I think, clear 
that a number of other States would have increased their gasoline 
taxes in 1955 had it not been for the attention being given to increas- 
ing Federal appropriations for highway purposes. — 

There is every reason to believe that State revenues for highway 
purposes from non-Federal sources will continue to increase in the 
years ahead, assuming States are not discouraged from doing so by 
an expansion of F ederal financing. These revenues will be increased 
by: Increases in truck and automobile registration fees; increases in 
State gasoline taxes; an increased number of vehicles; and larger 
gasoline consumption per vehicle. 

In addition, the States will receive substantially larger amounts 
of Federal-aid funds in fiscal 1956 and 1957 as a result of the enact- 
ment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

Not only is the number of dollars available to States for highways 
increasing, but the amount of highway which can be purchs ased per 
dollar of | highway expenditures has in recent years been increasing. 
This is, in part, a reflection of the dramatic improvement in the tech- 
nology of highway construction, which has more than offset increased 
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wage rates. The index of the cost of constructing highways, as re- 
ported for the last 3 years by the Bureau of Public Roads, is as follows : 


You will note that at least during this 3-year period the trend has 
been down. 

State governments are making progress toward eliminating high- 
way inadequacies. Each year more progress has been made than dur- 
ing the preceding year. Each year in the future it may be reasonably 
anticipated that State expenditures for highways will increase. The 
States have been assuming and will assume their responsibilities for 
improving our highways. 


RESPONSIBLE STATE GOVERNMENT 


The maintenance of autonomous, independent, and responsible 
State government was considered by the authors of the Constitution 
as imperatively necessary to preserve individual freedoms. 

The maintenance of strong and responsible State governments is a 
concept long embedded in the traditions and principles of both of our 
great political parties. 

We do not maintain strong and responsible State government by 
diminishing the scope of State responsibility. If the trend toward 
Federal preemption of tax income and the assumption of ever more 
comprehensive responsibilities by the Federal Government continues, 
State governments are likely to become little more than administra- 
tive agencies for the Federal Government. 

States rights and State autonomy will not long survive the con- 
tinued assumption by the Federal Government of responsibilities that 
can and should be undertaken by State governments. 

In the long run, “he who pays the piper calls the tune.” Inevitably, 
as Federal expenditures for highway construction increase, the Fed- 
eral Government will come to impose its objectives, its regulations, 
and its requirements upon the States, thus further diminis ching the 
autonomy of State governments and encroaching upon the manage- 
ment of State and fiscal and construction programs. 

There are many governmental functions that can only be performed 
by the Federal Government. This is particularly true during the 
present period of world tension, during which a large portion of our 
resources must be directed to foreign policy and national defense. In 
such times it is particularly important that we shore up State sover- 
eignty by encouraging State governments to perform those functions 
they are qualified to perform. 

The responsibility for our highway program is a responsibility that 
can and should be assumed primarily by State governments, with the 
Federal Government performing a coordinating and integrating 
function. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation does not believe Federal 
appropriations for highway construction should be increased above 
the levels authorized by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 
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FINANCING AN EXPANDED HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The proposal of the Clay Committee that bonds be issued to finance 
the Federal portion of the expanded highway program, represents, in 
our view, a highly questionable procedure. Dollars paid for interest 
on bonds do not build highways. The Clay Committee proposal! 
would remove a substantial share of annual Federal expenditures from 
congressional control and review. What is proposed is, in fact, a 32- 
year appropriation bill. The fact that the proposed highway loans 
would not be included in the budget nor charged as part of the national 
debt is fiscal fiction. The proposed finance procedures do not hide the 
fact that a gigantic spending program with borrowed money is 
involved. 

Although our testimony on this point is directed primarily at the 
recommendations of the Clay Committee, it will also be obvious that 
we strongly support the pay-as-you-go principle for highway con- 
struction. 


INFLUENCE ON FISCAL AND MONETARY MANAGEMENT 


The determined efforts of the Congress to accomplish a balanced 
budget would be undermined by any proposal to substantially increase 
Federal expenditures for alae construction. An expansion of 
Federal expenditures in this field would create pressures to expand 
Federal appropriations for other purposes, thus deferring indefinitely 
any hope for balanced budgets or tax reductions. 

The continued spending of borrowed money by the Federal Gov- 
ernment must inevitably, if experience is any teacher, result in a con- 
tinuing decline in the value of the dollar; thus indirectly taxing those 
who can least afford being taxed, and jeopardizing the basis of our 
private competitive enterprise system by discouraging thrift and 
investment. 

FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 


The American Farm Bureau continues to support the policy that the 
Federal gasoline tax should be terminated, leaving this source of reve- 
nue available to the States. Since this matter is not within the juris- 
diction of this committee we will not explore it further. 

However, we do wish to develop one aspect of this issue that is 
related to the Federal highway program. 

Although the Federal gasoline tax was originally adopted for pur- 
poses of general revenue, the concept has gradually developed that 
the revenue from the Federal gasoline tax should be used for building 
highways. This concept was reiterated in the consideration of the 
Federal Aid to Highways Act of 1954. The message from the Presi 
dent, the committee hearings in both Houses, the debate on the floor 
in both Houses, contain numerous references to this idea. The amount 
authorized for Federal aid was in fact fixed at the estimated level of 
Federal gasoline tax revenues. 

The Congress has, therefore, pretty well accepted the theory that the 
Federal gasoline tax is a “use” tax, a tax for using the highways, the 
revenue from which is to be devoted to building highways. This is : 
theory that the American Farm Bureau Federation has opposed, but 
realistically we must recognize the existing situation. 
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Therefore, any reason that may have ever existed for collecting the 
Federal gasoline tax on gasoline used for nonhighway purposes has 
disappeared. ; 

Gasoline used on a farm is one of a number of farm production 
supplies—gasoline, fertilizer, farm machinery, feed, et cetera. There 
is no relationship between these production supplies and the use of 
highways or the cost of constructing highways. It would be just as 
logical (or illogical) to tax fertilizer or farm machinery to build 
highways as to tax gasoline used on the farm. 

Gasoline is the major source of power on the farm. If power used 
on the farm is to be taxed to build highways, it would be just as equi- 
table (or inequitable) to tax oi] used for heating, coal used for making 
steel, diesel fuel used in locomotives, or electric power used to produce 
aluminum, and to use the tax revenue thus acquired to build highways. 

But there is no relationship between any of these sources of power 
and the use of highways. Nor is there any relationship between gaso- 
line used on a farm as a source of power and the use of highways. 

In short, it # our viewpoint that the tax on non-highway-used gaso- 
line is inequitable and discriminatory. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation therefore believes that, 
until such time as the Federal gasoline tax is repealed, non-highway- 
used gasoline should be exempted from the Federal tax. 

For this reason we are wholly opposed to the recommendation of 
the Clay committee, or to any other proposal, to, in fact, dedicate the 
revenues of the Federal gasoline tax to highway construction. 

Such dedication would materially diminish the possibility of termi- 
nating this discrimination against users of gasoline for nonhighway 
purposes. 

FEDERAL TRUCK REGISTRATION FEES 


At least one of the bills before the Congress provides for the impo- 
sition of a graduated scale of Federal registration fees for heavy trucks 
engaged in transportation on interstate highways. We believe this 
a entry into a field of taxation which should be reserved to 
the States. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHWAYS 


At least one of the bills before the Congress provides that the Fed- 
eral Government, through a Federal corporation, shall construct and 
operate toll bridges and tunnels on the sme Highway System. 
We submit that this proposal represents Federal invasion of a field 
that should be left to the States. We urge the committee to oppose 
‘ny proposal that disturbs the traditional control of State govern- 
ments of construction and operation of highways and related facil- 
ities within the respective States. 


FEDERAL EMINENT DOMAIN 


The Ciay Committee recommends and many of the bills before the 
Congress provide for exercise of a Federal power of eminent domain. 
_There are few subjects more controversial than the exercise of the 
State power of eminent domain. But over the years State legisla- 
tures have gradually evolved standards and procedures for such ac- 
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tion, reasonably satisfactory to the people of the State. These may 
not be perfect, but they do represent the result of State legislation 
reflecting the pressures and viewpoint of the people and interests in 
the respective States. 

For the Federal Government to override such State laws and impose 
its standards and procedures in a manner not approved by the State 
legislatures, represents, in our opinion, an unwarranted intervention 
in State affairs. 

The Clay Committee report is silent as to the source of funds to com- 
pensate individuals whose property is taken or injured. It is one 
thing for individuals to deal with agencies of their State government 
who are relatively close to them. It is a far more difficult matter to 
deal with agencies in Washington, operating on the basis of inflexible 
national rules and regulations. 

The opportunity of presenting the view points of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation with respect to the issues under considera- 
tion by the committee is appreciated. 

I would like to add for the record that our policy in this matter is 
determined in the light of the present economic situation and what 
appears to be the probable situation during the next few years, and 
is not necessarily indicative of what our policy might be under differ- 
ent economic circumstances. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Triggs. I take it that 
generally you do not favor the Clay report ? 

Mr. Triecs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. And you feel that nonhighway users should not 
participate in the payment of Federal gasoline taxes. 

Mr. Triacs. They should participate on that portion of their gaso- 
line purchases which are used on the highways. Yes, sir. But we 
feel that that portion which is used on the farm is a production sup- 
ply and has no relationship to the use of the highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you point out in a part of your statement that 
this gasoline tax was put on originally not for highway use, but the 
concept that it should be used for building highways was reiterated in 
1954. You were against this in 1954, were you not? 

Mr. Trices. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsry. At a time when the money went right into the gen- 
eral fund. 

Mr. Trices. We have not heretofore appeared before this com- 
mittee to make this recommendation that the Federal gasoline tax 
should provide an exemption for farm use of gasoline. 

Mr. Dempsey. No, but you did appear here requesting the approval 
of the theory that it be the function of the respective States. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is the same thing. In the States you do not pay 
gasoline tax. 

Mr. Trias. In 45 of the States the State legislatures have exempted 
non-highway-use gas. 

Mr. Dempsry. 45 out of 48 are pretty generous. 

Mr. Triees. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Dempsey. Today airlines pay a tax. It is true they do not us 
highways, but it is also true that the airport would not be of much use 
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without the highways, and there was not enough traffic from the air- 
ports on the highways to pay for the roads. 

Mr. Tries. Our interest is primarily in the use of gasoline on farms. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trices. We did feel the other nonhighway uses had a compar- 
able case and that our resolution should be expressed in terms of non- 
highway use; but the airlines will have to fight their own battle. 

Mr. Dempsey. Have you read the Clay report? 

Mr. Triee@s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Have you noticed the attention called to the defense 
of this Nation in connection with hghways ? 

Mr. Trices. A very important aspect from that standpoint. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is a matter your Bureau is very much interested 
in ¢ 

Mr. Trieas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. And you do want adequate highways? 

Mr. Triaeas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsrty. Who do you expect will pay for them? 

Mr. Trices. We expect that the States can and will assume this 
responsibility to an increasing extent. 

Mr. Dempsey. But do you not think it is of national importance 
and it is the Federal Government’s duty to take care of national needs? 

Mr. Triees. Of course, we have a great many national interests in 
a great many subjects. For example, I do not suppose there is any 
greater national interest in any field of law or legislation than in the 
field of education. Certainly the National Government is vitally con- 
cerned with the educational programs in this country, but it does not 
necessarily follow from this that the Federal Government should as- 
sume a primary responsibility in this particular field. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have not heard that there is any such suggestion 
as that. 

Mr. Trices. Oh, no. I am testifying just in comparable terms. 

Mr. Dempsey. And your statement, Mr. Triggs, is that the Federal 
Government has gradually taken over the highways. That is not a 
fact. 

Mr. Triees. No, I do not think I quite made that statement. I think 
there is a tendency for the Federal Government to become more re- 
sponsible and to assume increasing power and authority, generally 
speaking. I have not made that statement with respect to highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. You spoke about paying as you go. The Federal 
(rovernment is in debt for many reasons. Not the least is the farm 
situation. 

Mr. Triaes. I appreciate that. 

_ Mr. Dempsey. And they are paying interest on the bonds that they 
issue tocarry on. Is that not true? 

Mr. Trices. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. You do not object to that interest being paid because 
you do not think they can get the money without paying interest. 

Mr. Trigg. I am sure they have to pay interest. 

Mr. Dempsey. So that to the extent interest is paid on those bonds 


= do not mind, but if they put it on the highways you do. Is that a 
act? 3 


Mr. Trices. Well, I think I can say that the position of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation on many issues before this Congress has 
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consistently been one for economy in Government. We have taken 
some very unpopular stands because of our recommendations for econ- 
omy in Government. It is quite true when the Federal Government 
borrows money that they have to pay interest, and that we are not 
operating on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. Demesey. You point out in your statement that the coal in- 
terests and gas interests and oil interests do not pay these taxes. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Trices. They do not pay taxes for building highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. They do not? They pay 52 percent of the entire 
profit that they get in their corporations. 

Mr. Triaes. Of course, so do farmers and so do all other taxpayers. 
We have a general tax applicable to everyone, but an additional tax 
applicable to gasoline. 

Mr. Dempsey. That applies to the oil people and the coal people, 
does it not ? 

Mr. Triegs. But the oil and coal and electrical power are not taxed 
specifically to build highways. This is an additional tax imposed on 
power used on the farm which is not imposed on other sources of 
power. 

Mr. Dempsry. The Farm Bureau is not on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
are you? 

Mr. Triaes. I guess I do not understand your question, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you not issue stock certificates ? 

Mr. Trices. The American Farm Bureau Federation does not. 
No,sir. Weare inthe black financially. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am very happy about that and congratulate you 
because I hope to be there myself some day. 

Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. Mr. Triggs, I followed you rather closely in the 
reading of your statement to the committee. Let us see if we can 
agree upon a common basis. In the first place, do we agree on this 
question: Do the American people need a better and a more adequate 
highway system at the present time? 

Mr. Triecs. We are agreed on that. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you agree that the American people are willing 
to pay for them? 

Mr. Triaes. I think that is correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Then the whole question reduces itself to what is thie 
best method for them to pay for the roads they want and need? 

Mr. Triees. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. DonveRo. Up to the present time I think I have heard all of the 
testimony before the committee. Only two ways have been presented. 
First the proposal of the Clay Committee, and, secondly, that we i 
crease taxes. There is no other way of doing it except those two 
Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Triees. That is correct. The second one might be State taxe- 
or Federal taxes. 

Mr. Donpero. Or it might be an increase on the gas tax on the ps 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Trices. Yes. 
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Mr. Donpero. On page 4 of your statement I notice you are opposed 
to the method indicated in the Clay Committee report, that is, the 
issuance of bonds and the paying of interest on those bonds. 

Mr. Trie@s. Yes, sir. 

Me. Donvero. Because the statement is made by you that dollars 
paid for interest do not build roads. 

Mr. Trices. That is part of the reason why we are opposed to it. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Triggs, I am thinking of the city of Detroit, 
Mich. They are now building freeways and expanding their high- 
ways out of the city of Detroit by the issuance of bonds, the bonds 
to be paid from the Federal revenue that the city will receive out of 
the gas tax as it is written now in the law. 

Mr. Triaes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Can you think of cities or towns or counties in this 
whole Nation that do not resort to the bond method of building sewers, 
waterworks, public buildings, pavements? Or, can you think of indi- 
viduals in this country w ho want to build a large building who do not 
resort to the bond method and pay interest on those bonds through 
the years? 

Mr. Trices. It is certainly a common method of finaneing. In re- 
sponse to your question I can mention one State that does not. 

Mr. Donpero. It is the way that Americans find of expanding, and 
is responsible for much of the growth and progress of the country. 
It is true, interest does not pay for building roads, but it is also true if 
the roads are built in the 10-year period as indicated in the Clay 
report and in the bill before this committee, that we will be paying 
for those roads over the 30-year period as we use them. 

Mr. Trices. That is correct. 

Mr. Donvero. Is there any doubt in your mind but what the Ameri- 
can people are perfectly willing to pay for good roads if they can 
have them? 

Mr. Trices. I think if they are willing to pay for good roads they 
should pay for them as they are built, and I think they. will. 

Mr. Donvero. The fact that the turnpikes and toll roads on which 
people pay an extra charge for their use are so popular in this country 
indicates that the people are willing to pay if they can have the roads. 
The proposal of the Clay Committee is that we give them the roads 
in 10 years and pay for them in 30 years. Do you think that the State 
governments are now in a position to carry a heavier load of matching 
funds or taxation than they are now under the 1954 act ? 

Mr. Triges. I am sure that they can. I am quite sure it represents 
some problems for them in each State. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you know a Senator sent telegrams to all of the 
governors of the States in the Union asking them whether or not they 
approved of his particular bill on which hearings have already been 
held in the other body? Do you know what the returns on those were ? 

Mr. Trices. I would not be surprised. I do not know specifically. 
You tell me. 

Mr. Downeno. One State said they can match, and only one State. 
It was 25 to 1 against the Gore bill, I may say; which rather indicates 
that they have approved of the method in the Clay Committee report 
which is now before this committee. 

Mr. Triaas. I can understand the position of the governors. They 
ull have a highway problem in their States. Everybody expects them 
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to have a program to improve their highways. On the other hand, 
it is always difficult for them to go to their people and ask for more 
tax money. The possibility of getting more money from the Federal] 
Government just looks like a gift from heaven. It looks like free 
money to them, and, in a sense, it is tothe governors. I can understand 
their position. 

Mr. Donvrero. Do not. misunderstand me. I am in thorough accord 
with you on your dislike of paying interest. I do not like to pay 
it either, but there does not seem to be any other method pr oposed to 
us except one of these two ways. One way we are discussing now is to 
increase the taxes on the States or have the Federal Government pro- 
vide the money if we do not do it by the other method. 

I notice in your statement you oppose the idea of the Federal 
Government staying in the tax field and continuing to tax gasoline at 
2 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Tricas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. You would rather that we get out of it? 

Mr. Triaes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think from a political standpoint that the 48 
State legislatures would take up where the Federal Government left 
off and impose on their people that 2-cents a gallon tax which we now 
collect on the Federal level? 

Mr. Triecs. Of course, I cannot answer that positively. I think 
many States would, probably most of them. Why? Because they 
have a pressure from their people for better highways. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think that the 48 State legislature would 
agree unanimously to impose the tax on their people? 

“Mr. Trices. I do not think it would be unanimous. 

Mr. Donprro. Especially in States dominated by the people en- 
gaged in agriculture. They do not like to pay taxes any more than 
any ybody else, and those legislatures would be dominated by the rural 
people. They are very reluctant to impose further taxes. 

Mr. Triccs. May I make this comment there? I think you will 
find, if you look at the history of State gasoline taxation, that a great 
many State farm bure eaus have supported i increases in the State gras- 
oline tax. I am not saying this is unanimous, and there may be some 
exceptions to this. 

Mr. DonpeEro. You would not favor this committee reporting a bill 
increasing the Federal tax from 2 cents to 4 cents a gallon? 

Mr. Trices. No, sir. 

Mr. DonprRo. In fact, you would favor it if this committee voted 
to take the Federal Government completely out of imposing a Fed- 
eral tax of 2 cents a gallon on gas? 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. You are Mr. Triggs? 

Mr. Triecs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I was not in when you started testifying. I’m sure 
you have given this bill a lot of study, Mr. Triggs? 

Mr. Trices. Quite a bit. Never as much as we would like to. 

Mr. Gentry. You realize under this bill in order to get some money 
now to do some construction the entire gasoline tax of 2 cents by 
the Federal Government would be pledged up to 1987? 
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Mr. Trees. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. So far as the construction of it is concerned, except 
for that little part which you reserve for Federal aid from year 
to year, the money will all be expended by 1965. 

Mr. Triaces. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Have you given any thought to this phase of it, Mr. 
Triggs¢ That if it is done just like the Clay Committee says, that 
there will be a void there of some 22 years in which there will be 
tremendous obligations on the part of somebody on the Interstate 
System for which there will be no money from the Federal Govern- 
ment unless they levy additional taxes or issue bonds. 

Mr. Trices. This is quite correct, and I think it is a legitimate 
criticism of the Clay Committee report. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you feel if the Clay report is adopted and made 
legislation on the part of the Federal Government, that it only defers 
the time when the Congress will have to pass a law raising taxes for 
the Federal Interstate System? And, in addition to doing all of the 
other things, they will also have to raise taxes to pay for the interest 
on this money which they will now be borrowing. Is that your opinion 
about it? 

Mr. Trices. I certainly agree with you. A very difficult problem 
will be faced by the Congress 10 years from now. 

Mr. Gentry. That is exactly my opinion. That is my opinion, and 
I think that problem is so big that if we do not face it now we just put 
it over for a period at which time it will be still bigger, and when still 
bigger taxes will have to be levied. 

The only effect of this bill will be that we will simply have to levy 
additional taxes in order to pay interest also. It will just be begging 
the question if we do not meet it now. That is why we should meet 
it now. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, Mr. Triggs, I think you have made a wonderful 
statement here and I agree with your statement theory. When you 
get right down to the practical side of it, I am a States rights man 
myself. I believe like Senator Byrd does. However, here is one prob- 
lem which is a little bit different from other problems when you talk 
about the relationship of the Federal Government to the States. The 
Constitution adopted at the beginning of this country said that the 
Federal Government had a responsibility with reference to roads. 
Do you remember that ? 

Mr. Triees. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. It did not say that about a lot of things, but it did 
say it about roads. Therefore, a long, long time ago the Federal 
Government went into the road business, and it has been going along 
on a rather minor scale in it ever since. Just from the practical side 
of it, is there not something to what Congressman Dempsey and Con- 
gressman Dondero say when they ask you the question as to whether or 
not the States would levy this tax and would meet this problem? I 
agree with you in theory and I think we go too far afield when we take 
the Federal Government into everything. I can see it has taken them 
a long time to go as far as we are talking about going. But is not this 
problem a very big one and is it not rather acute, and is it not actually 
one that we may not be contributing to the solution of if we now just 
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step out entirely and do as you say and take off the 2-cent Federal tax? 

Mr. Trices. W ell, sir, in a very few words you have made a very 
competent analysis of the other side of the case. I certainly would 
not want to appear before this committee and say that there is no other 
side. Of course there is. It would not be before this committee if it 
was a completely one-sided proposition. 

All I can say is, it is the judgment of our people in their policy 
developed in a responsible manner that we will get the best highway 
system over the long run consistent with other needs by retaining a 
maximum responsibility in the States. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Let me ask you about this one little phase also. 
You made a statement : 


At least one of the bills before the Congress. provide for the imposition of a 
graduated scale of Federal registration fees for heavy trucks engaged in trans- 
portation on interstate highways. 


Then you say: 


We believe this represents entry into a field of taxation which should be 
reserved to the State. 

Of course, you recommend that the Federal Government do not 
spend this $25 billion and recommend that the Federal Government 
cease levying this 2-cent gasoline tax. 

Mr. Tries. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question : If the Federal Govern- 
ment continues to levy the 2-cent gasoline tax, and if the Federal 
Government should decide to spend the $25 billion in one manner or 
another, which will be a new thing on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment since the Federal Government only spent $7 billion on highways 
throughout the entire history of the Bureau of Public Roads—but if 
the Federal Government still does these things which you recom- 
mend it not do, then how do you feel the money should be secured, 
that is, the $25 billion? How do you think it should be paid for? 

Mr. Trices. Well, you are asking me a question I cannot answer. 

Mr. Gentry. Because you do not think we should do it? 

Mr. Trices. It is completely outside of our policy and I am here to 
represent that. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question: Would you say if the 

Federal Government does go ahead and spend $25 billion and does 
keep the 2-cent gasoline tax, then would you say that the heavy trucks 
should not pay ‘their share? I ask that because the heavy trucks do 
contribute to the States, they levy a heavy tax on trucks in a lot of 
States, recognizing the fact that the heavy truck causes most of the 
congestion on the highw: ays and most of the inconvenience, and in my 
opinion most of the destruction of highways. So would you say that 
the Federal Government should not do it if it still decided to ex xpend 
a major sum on highways? 

Mr. Triccs. We would still feel this is a taxing power that should 
be reserved to the States. I might say that our policy is that the 
heavy trucks should bear their fair share of the cost associated with 
their use of the highways. We do not try to state or determine what 
that fair share is, or whether they are or are not paying it. We do 
believe in a two-structure tax system at the State level, with the 
registration fees graduated steeply enough so that the trucks do pay 
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then~ fair share of the total cost of maintaining and building the high- 
ways. 

Mr. Gentry. That isall. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Right on that particular subject, Matt, I think you 
have listened to witnesses here telling us of our need for this type of an 
accelerated road program for defense, both civilian and military. 
With that in a are you and your organization still going to con- 
tinue to say that we do not need better highws ays? 

Mr. Triaes. I hope I have not left w ith the committee the idea that 
ve are saying that. 

Mr. McGreeor. Being Scotch now, I recognize that if you want 
something, as for instance ro: ads, you are going to have to pay for them. 

Mr. Triaas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. You want something that you do not want to pa 
for. If you do not pay for it how are you going to get that somethin 
that you want ¢ 

Mr. Tricas. We are willing to pay for it on the basis of the States 
assuming the primary responsibility. 

Mr. McGrecor. All right, let us go back to your statement. Let us 
take my own State as an example. There was $300 million voted by 
the people this year for highways. Can you name one single dollar 
of that money that is going back to a type of road that your organiza- 
tion and I am interested in: namely, the secondary road? Now, if 
you are going to leave it to the States they are going to play politics. 
Will you agree with that statement ? 

Mr. Trices. I am sure there is a considerable degree of polities in 
highway administration and legislation. However, we are satisfied 
to leave this to be fought out in the State legislatures. We feel that 
generally speaking we will be able to make our influence felt in the 
State legislatures. 

Mr. McGreeor. You want your influence felt in the State legisla- 
ture. I wonder if you would care to put into the record the position of 
your organization when the State Legislature of Ohio this year passed 
its ton-mile tax. You opposed it ; did vou not? 

Mr. Trices. I think in Ohio the Ohio Farm Bureau supported the 
ton-mile tax. J understand that. 

Mr. McGrecor. I believe your national organization is opposed to 
a ton-mile tax, and you are speaking for your national organization. 

Mr. Trices. The American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to 

third-structure taxes at the State highway level, but we are not op- 
posed to increasing State gasoline taxes and we are not opposed toa 
bi structure tax with ver y steeply graduated registration fees. In 
fact, we are for it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Matt, you are familiar with your organization’s rec- 
ord much more than I am, and I am only familiar with your record as 
far as Ohio is concerned. But you have always—and if I am wrong 
I want you to correct me—your organization has always opposed 
any increase in gasoline tax. If you have not done that in other 
States will you please put that in the record ? 

Mr. Triaes. Yes, sir; I will. I cannot speak from detailed in- 
ee ation with respect to all States, of course, because I just do not 

now ; but I can say in my own State of California that the California 
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Farm Bureau Federation supported an increase in the State gasoline 
tax while I was there. I believe it was a 2-cent increase. 

Mr. Mc nage You say you believe in proceeding on a pay-as-you 
go basis, Matt. I apologize for taking so much time of the committee 
on this line of questions but you and I ‘alw ays have a friendly colloquy 
when we get together, and I think the record will certainly show I have 
done a lot for farm-to-market roads. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You say you believe in a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
you answered the distinguished gentleman from New Mexico that the 
Farm Bureau operates on a pay-as-you-go basis. Whenever you 
council feels that you need to undertake an expansion, or have a new 
building on High Street in Columbus, Ohio, what do you do, Matt? 
You borrowed money, did you not? Is that going on a pay-as-you-go 
basis ? 

Mr. Trices. Possibly I need to clarify the previous answer to Mr. 
Dempsey’s question. I said that the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion did not borrow money for these purposes. Many of the State 
farm bureaus do and they generally borrow it from their members on 
a stock basis. 

Mr. McGreeor. And I think it is good business. In my little busi- 
ness if I think I can make an extra dollar by expanding my business I 
do not wait until next week. I do it now because it is a good invest- 
ment and it will bring me added dollars. Is that not a pretty good 
business philosophy ? 

Mr. Trices. This is good business philosophy in commercial enter- 
prise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would just like to get back to the States again. 
You were in accord with most of the principles of the Highway Aci 
of 1954. You and I disagreed on a certain allocation of funds. You 
were still in favor of the money going back to the States, but you were 
pretty much in accord with that legislation ; were you not? 

Mr. Trices. We thought in some respects the 1954 act was an im- 
provement over the previous acts. We disagreed, as you know, with 
respect to the total amount of money involved. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you know of any State that has a formula of 
distribution for the roads you are interested in—the farm-to-market 
roads—that a portion of the State funds go to the farm-to-market 
roads? Do you know of anyone that does that other than the Federal 
Government? We allocate a certain percentage to the farm-to-market. 
Do you not think we are doing a pretty good job in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in coming to the assistance of the farm-to-market roads! 
The point is you want it to go back to the States. Show me a single 
State—a single one, Matt—that has a formula of distribution of high- 
way funds to the State roads, urban-primary, the farm-to-market 
roads, the roads you believe in. 

I may be wrong, but I am still thinking of the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Tries. I can answer that with respect to my knowledge of tl 
situation in California, where over the years this question of the ani 
sion of the money avail: ible to the State governments for highways 
has, of course, been a major political issue, as I am sure it is in every 
State. We feel there has been a fair distribution in the State of 
California. 
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Mr. McGnrecor. The State of California makes their distribution 
on the basis—and I think I am correct in this—of population, 55-45. 
Fifty- five percent distribution in Los Angeles south, and 45 percent 
north, a distribution based on population. That is from memory 
from what I learned a long time ago. Is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Triaes. I think it is roughly true. It is a complicated formula. 

Mr. McGrecor. And your Farm Bureau has alw ays objected to a 
distribution based on population, have they not? 

Mr. Trices. I am not able to answer that question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Now, Matt, you are ae s in accord with the basis 

f population formula of Yi 4, and 14. You have agreed to that? 

Mr. Triags. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. But that is entirely separate from a distribution of 
population formula which they are using in California, based on 
population. And you still say you are in accord with the distribution 
in California ? 

Mr. Trices. I think this is only a piece of the basis in California if 
I may say so, Congressman. I do know all of the exact details but 
if I recollect it, it 1s a very complex formula involving appropriate 
allocations to States and counties and areas within the State. 

Mr. McGreeor. I will agree with you it is complicated and they 
are doing a splendid job. “As you recall the 1954 act has a number 
of things that the State of California does because we are in accord 
with it. But what I do not understand is you say you want pay-as- 
you-go and you want roads, but you do not want to pay for them, 
so we do not have them. How do you put those two things together ! ? 

Mr. Triees. You are putting w ords in my mouth, Congressman. I 
think the records will show in a great many State farm bureaus we 
have supported expanded highway construction programs. 

Mr. McGreeor. I hope, Matt, you do get broadminded in your 
organization. I am a member of it. 

Mr. Trices. Good. 

Mr. McGreeor. But you know most of the organizations have gone 
and left the Farm Bureau policy relative to highways. Your Farm 
Bureau is about the only organization that is now recommending that 
the Federal Government cet out of the tax field. 

The Governors’ C onference, I am told, are now saying that they rec- 
ognize that this is an emergency of a military nature—and I am not 
taking the words from them but I understand this—they might give 
some consideration to recommending the Clay report. 

Do you know of any other organization that is saying “Let us return 

the money to the States” other than the Farm Bur eau? 
_ Mr. Triaes. I suspect some of our views are politically unrealistic 
in terms of the present-day situation. I expect occasionally some of 
our viewpoints are old-fashioned. This does not necessarily mean 
that they are wrong. 

Mr. McGrecor. No, Matt, and certainly no one is going to kid him- 
self that the Farm Bureau does not play politics and is a political 
organization to some extent, too. 

Mr. Triaes. Of course it is. 

Mr. McGrecor. We have to have that, and thank goodness that 
we can. Thank you very much, Matt, I always enjoy having you 
before this committee. You do an excellent job even if I do not agree 
with you at all times. 
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Mr. Mack. Mr. Triggs, if Congress were to repeal the 2 cents gaso- 
line tax as it applies to the off- highway use by farms would you stil] 
be opposed to this legislation ¢ 

Mr. Trices. Oh, yes, sir. We consider these as separate issues. 

Mr. Mack. That is only one of the objections you have to this legis- 
lation? =| 

Mr. Triees. That is right. 

Mr. Mack. You stated, I believe, that you are in favor of expanding 
the highway program. That is the sentiment of almost. all people. 
You say we should build more and better roads because the people 
are willing to pay for them. You w ant to repeal the 2 cents a gallon 
Federal gasoline tax which is bri inging in about a billion dollars a year. 
You are opposed to the financing of this program by means of in- 
debtedness. 

The point and the only point we are in disagreement on it seems 
is how this expanded highway program we all favor will be carried 
out. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mack. You want to reduce the amount of taxes we are taking 
in. You are opposed to using credit to finance the program. How 
in the world will we provide an expanded highway program ? 

Mr. Trices. Mr. Congressman, I think it 1s a fact that in the last 
2 or 3 or 4 years there has been built up a very substantial sentiment 
among all the people of the country for better highways. I think 
this sentiment will be reflected in the action taken by § State legislatures. 
If this Congress were to say clearly to the States that this is your 
primary responsibility, I think there is just no question but that a 
great majority and I think practically all of our States would mpapond 
to this and come forth with some very comprehensive and expanded 
highway construction programs. 

Mr. Mack. Would you and your organization be in favor of all 
the States adding the 2 cents tax on gasoline to State taxes if the 
Federal Government repealed the 2 cents tax ? 

Mr. Trices. We have nothing in our policy which specifically says 
this. So all I can do is guess w ith you. But I think most of our State 
farm bureaus would recommend that the State governments take up 
the 2 cents tax if the Federal Government should relinquish it. 

Mr. Mack. Would you and your organization then be in favor of 
the States going into debt in order to finance an expanded highway 
program ¢ 

Mr. Trices. We are somewhat inclined to believe that the States 
can best finance their highway programs on a pay-as-you-go basis, but 
1 cannot make that as a positive statement. I think some of our State 
farm bureaus have supported State bond issues, too. 

Mr. Mack. Would you favor the abolition of the Federal Bureau ot 
Public Roads? 

Mr. Trices. No, sir. I think there is the function of coordination 
and integration that must be exercised by the Bureau of Public Roads 

Mr. Mack. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. McGrecor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mack. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Cramer. 
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Mr. Cramer. There has been a lot of testimony, Mr. Triggs, before 
this committee with regard to the need of an integrated program, first 
from a national defense standpoint. Do you feel in the light of your 
views concerning State control of this roadbuilding program there is 
any way that the States can properly integrate ‘and « carry out an 
adequate defense highway system? Do you not think that the Federal 
Government is needed to do that ? 

Mr. Trieas. I agree with you, sir. I am sure we must have the 
Bureau of Public Roads and we must have a coordinating function 
which they exercise, and there must be some Federal funds to permit 
the development of a coordinated system. 

Mr. Cramer. If you need Federal funds—and admittedly the de- 
fense highways as I understand it means the full development of the 
Interstate System—then obviously the only way it can be accomplished 
would be through the Federal ‘Government increasing its present 
taxes or by issuing bonds if it is to be done in time to be of any effec- 
tiveness or use in defense in my opinion. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Triees. Well, sir, I cannot agree wholly with your assumption, 
but I think this is one of the ar guments on the other side, and I do not 
argue that it does not have validity. From a defense standpoint we 
need to spend money fast on an integrated system. Our proposal 
freely concedes it and we think it would attain the same end result 
in that we will have better highways, and that the States could and 
would assume their responsibility in connection with the Interstate 
System as well as other highways. 

However, your argument is a valid argument. 

Mr. Cramer. How can you integrate a useful interstate highway 
system for defense or otherwise if State A decides it wants to construct 
this year road A which does not connect with road B in the adjoining 
State, which it has a right to do; and the adjoining State decides they 
want to build a highway which does not join with the roads of the 
State next to it? How will we ever get an integrated highway system 
on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Trices. Is it not true we have that problem now and the Bureau 
of Public Roads handles it? We are not proposing any change in this 
setup. 

Mr, Cramer. Of course, as I see it that is one of the very important 
purposes of this bill. It puts in the hands of the Federal Government 
the money to be spent. The Federal Government has the responsi- 
bility for planning for defense and for safety reasons and for giving 
us an integrated useful highway system. So the Federal Government 
can spend money for it where it will be made available for defense 
purposes to complete this project and do it on a planned basis. 

Mr. Trigas. We certainly would not disagree with the idea there 
has to be integration and coordination. We think we are getting it 

now and can continue to get it, even if no increased Federal appropri- 
itions are made. 

Mr. Cramer. I have had a little experience in road construction 
from the standpoint of being county attorney, and what have you. I 
Know even on a county level and from a State level as a State legis- 
lator, the minute you start talking about building a highway and 

spending Federal money on a highway, and building an Interstate 
1 stem of highways, there are all kinds of pressure with one highway 
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competing with another. The main consideration is not how does 
this highway connect up with other highways in the country, but how 
does it affect the State itself and the people along the highw: ays. 

I will say that to a large extent it is nothing but polities. To some 
extent I think this can be overcome by having an integrated plan of a 
National Highway System where the main concern is how will this 
serve defense purposes and how is this going to give us an integrated 
highway and Interstate System. 

Mr. Trices. I think an increasing number of State governments 
have undertaken comprehensive long-range studies of their highway 
problem in recent years and are making progress toward alleviating 
the kind of thing you are mentioning. An increasing number of State 
governments have also adopted some scientific or factual basis for 
allocating funds in accordance with need rather ideas in accordance 
with political pressures of the moment. We are very much for this 
being done in all of the States. It has not been done in all of the 
States, but an ine reasing number are doing it. 

Mr. Cramer. I have just one other question with respect to your 
point on page 7 concerning the Federal eminent domain. Let me say 
at the outset I have a similar viewpoint to Mr. Gentry’s and do not 
wish to turn over any more powers to the Federal Government than 
is absolutely necessary within the framework of our Constitution as 
accepted. 

You suggest there that the eminent domain procedures are such that 
you do not trust those that might be followed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is my underst: nding of this bill, according to section 208, 
that the acquisition of rights-of-way is primarily the responsibility of 
the State, and only w hen the State does not acquire rights-of-way on 
the request by the State to the Secretary, does the Feder ‘al Government 
even step into the picture. Is that your understanding of the bill ? 

Mr. Trices. I understand that is correct, and as I understand the 
Clay Commission’s report it provides that the Federal power of emi- 
nent domain will be exercised only on request of the State. But who 
in the State? It seems to me that will be the governor of the State, 
completely bypassing the State legislatures which we feel is the proper 
place for these controversial issues to be ironed out. 

Mr. Cramer. You are familiar with the Federal provisions and 
statutes of procedure in the Federal district courts for handling emi- 
nent domain proceedings ? 

Mr. Trices. No. I cannot say that I am. 

Mr. Cramer. Will you take my word for it that they are far more 
elaborate and have far more safeguard as a general rule for the people 
from whom the property is being acquired, ‘than do most of the State 
statutes? Further, when you are in a Federal district court you 
are almost assured of a blue ribbon jury and a fair determination of 
the true value of your property. 

Mr. Triacs. I am happy to hear that, Congressman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are there any other questions? I hope you gentle- 
men will keep in mind we have two more witnesses and are going into 
session at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Busn. I am keeping that in mind. Mr. Triggs, I do not have 
many questions. I am concerned with this program. You are cel- 
tainly interested in the military spending money to protect this 
country, are you not? 
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Mr. Trieas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busu. By the same token would you not be interested in the 
Federal Government setting up some kind of method to finance a 
highwag for the civil and military defense of our country such as 
recommended in the Clay report ? 

Mr. Triaes. Well, of course, to really answer your question I almost 
have to reread portions of my statement. We are for better highways. 
We need better highways for both defense and civil purposes. It is 
our belief that the State governments can and will continue to assume 
a primary responsibility in this field. 

We have a whole host of needs, to all of which you could impute a 
national defense value, such as schools, sewage systems, State institu- 
tions, hospitals, slum clearance. Yet we cannot do all of these things 
in 1 year. We hope to do them over a period of years. We have to 
have a balanced approach to all of these things. 

It is our belief 1f we leave the decisions to be fought out on the local 
basis we will get the best balanced approach to meeting our various 
needs. 

Mr. Busu. Do you think that the States are or will take ahold of 
this program and build it as fast as it is necessary to build it to meet 
the ine reasing population of vehicles within a 10-year period ? 

Mr. 'Trracs. No, sir. I expect that the fastest method of getting 
an adequate highw ay system is for the Federal Government to build 
the highways and provide the money. 

Mr. Busw. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arcer. I will be 1 very brief. Mr. Triggs I was rather taken 
with this thought on page 2 of your statement that historically 87 to 
91 percent of ‘the total annual expenditure for highways has come 
from the States, whereas many of us realize that ‘the trend of our 
Federal Government has been to take 75 percent of the tax income. 
Therefore, there is not much money left for the States to do the 
things you and possibly others would like to have done at the State 
leve 1, 

We say we need the roads. We are bearing the cost of loss of equip- 
ment and loss of life on the highways through accidents. It is a 
question of who pays for it. Following your line of reasoning, sup- 
pose the Federal Government gives up its 2 cents per gallon tax on 
gasoline and you take it at the State level. 

I believe Mr. Du Pont and others in the Bureau of Public Roads 
told us an added 8 cents beyond that would make this program pos- 
sible on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Do you think you would subscribe to shifting this 2 cents to the 
States, plus adding 3 cents more per gallon, making this pay-as-you- 
go, and let the States build it? 

Mr. Triegs. You are asking me a question beyond our policy that 
Tam not able to answer. 

Mr. Arger. This is all beyond our policy too. We are just thinking 
our way through. 

Mr. Triees. Yes. I know all of our State farm bureaus are very 
much concerned with respect to the progress on highway construction, 
and I suspect some of them would go all the w ay with ‘the suggestion 
you made, whereas others would not. Others would go part way. 
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Mr. Aueer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scurwencev. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Triggs, first let me say 
I appreciate having someone come before this committee who is pre- 
senting your view point. You represent a group of people who, in my 
State at least, and nationally, are feet ate as great people and 
devoted citizens, and who represent a substantial part of our economic 
life in America. And, as one who has also believed through the years 
that this gas tax area belongs to the States, because I have been in 
the State legislature and I have seen the picture from that viewpoint, 
I am grateful. 

Now I think there is another reason that I have not heard brought 
out, and I am sorry it was necessary for me to be late for this testi- 
mony, but I wonder could you furnish this committee with this infor- 
mation: The percent of increase of motor fuels on the farm in the 
last 20 years. It is an unreasonable question to ask you to answer 
now. Youhave those figures somewhere? 

Mr. Triees. Yes. At the present time the Department of Agri- 
culture is preparing a study on the use of gasoline in agriculture. This 
will be out in about 6 weeks, I think. If the timing fits I would cer- 
tainly be happy to get it into the hands of the committee or individual! 
members of the committee as soon as it is available. 

Mr. Scuwenecet. I think we ought to have those figures if you can 
get them for us. Now I have this further question. Is it not true 
that the State governments have recognized that the farmer ought to 
be considered in the same light that business is considered in that they 
should not be required to pay tax on the gasoline and fuel oils that 
they use on the farm ¢ 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. Forty-five State legislatures have recognized 
this principle for the same reasons we are urging it at the Federal 
level. 

Mr. ScHweEnce.. It is a true statement to say that practically all of 
the farms now are mechanized whereas it used to be done by hand and 
with animals? 

Mr. Triees. Yes, sir. The horse and mule are rapidly fading out of 
the picture. 

Mr. ScuweEncet. So production has increased with the increase of 
the motor vehicle and gasoline tax on the farm. May I ask you this 
question’ If the Congress could pass a law that would require a State 
to appropriate an amount equal to 2 cents a gallon tax in the State to 
be used for primary roads over and above their present program, and 
if on the other hand the Federal Government would do what we i! 
the State of Iowa have done for a long time, that is, putting the use 
taxes or excise taxes into the road funds of that particular State. 
or the Interstate System, then do you think your organization would 
support the proposition like that, recognizing all of the factors of 
Federal owne rship of land in the Western States, for instance ? 

Mr. Triees, Certainly on the basis of our present policy we would 
very strongly favor the first part of your suggestion that the Federal 
gas tax be terminated. Whether or not our people would feel that 
there ought to be some strings on it and it would be terminated onl) 
if the States did certain things, i is a point I am just unable to testif\ 
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to at this time. It is a problem that if it became a political issue I 
am sure our folks would take a square look at. 

Mr. Scuwencet. One further question. If this legislation is en- 
acted and if at the same time we could recognize the principle recog- 
nized by 45 States to give farmers a refund on gas used on the farm, 
much of your objection to this program would be lifted or would not 
be in evidence. Is that true? 

Mr. Trices. Well, we would still feel that there should not be an 
expansion of Federal appropriations above the present levels. That 
is clearly set forth in our policy statement. 

Mr. Scawencex. Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Busn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one question, and it will 
beshort. I happen to be an operator of a farm and I live on the farni. 
The State of Pennsylvania returns 50 percent of the gas tax to the 
farmer, providing he makes out and files certain forms. We have 
our own tank as most farmers do, but it has been very difficult for me to 
ascertain how much gasoline we use on our farm. I am in sympathy 
with your statement about the gas used on the farm for farm pur- 
poses and agree that it should not be taxed because it has nothing to 
do with highw: ys. However, I have not been able to find the solution 
without setting: up a bookkeeping system of some kind that is more 
expensive than it is to pay the tax. 

Do you have the answer to that so that I can get that broken down 
in such a fashion that you could tell how much is used on the farm 
and how much is used on your highways out of the gasoline that you 
take out of that tank ? 

Mr. Trices. First let me say we consider the Pennsylvania refund 
program one of the least satisfactory in the States and so do our peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania. It is one we hope to correct. I do not think 
there is any easy answer to it. Nevertheless the procedures in the 
various States have been developed. I do not believe there is a great 
amount of abuse of it. 

[f there are occasionally farmers who collect more than they should, 
[ am sure that is offset by the factors you mention, that in any quar- 
ter there are also large numbers of farmers who have not used enough 

gas in that partic ular quarter to go through the paperwork needed 
to collect a refund. So that farmers as a class bear their full share, 
and there is not any excess collection. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are not farmers getting a refund now for this 
reason: They buy 100 gallons of gas at 20 cents and put it into their 
tank. When they file their income tax what do they do? They add 
the cost of that 100 gallons of gas at 20 cents as a part of their cost of 


prota ing their product. And that is deductible from income tax, 
sit not? 


Mr. Trrees. As an expense. 
Mr. McGrecor. They do not say 14 cents. They put it down 
~0 cents as a cost of raising their product, for exactly what they paid 


for it. including the tax. So that is a reduction in ‘their income-tax 
statement: is it not? 


Mr. Trieas. Yes. sir. 


Mr. McGregor. So that in reality they are getting a refund. 


63235—55——23 
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Mr. Trices. No. I think if you follow it through in a tax form you 
will find that this is an expenditure that is deducted like all other ex- 
penditures, and it reduces the amount of the income tax that they pay 
about 20 percent of the value of the gasoline tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. But it is deductible on the income tax for the 
amount they charge and use on the farm in the way of gasoline? 

Mr. Trices. About 20 percent of that is used to reduce their tax, 
Not 100 percent. 

Mr. Jones. A truck operator on the highway does the same thing, 
Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Trices. Sure. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. George D. Riley, member of the national legislative committee 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Riry. My name is George D. Riley. I am a member of the 
national legislative committee, American Federation of Labor. 

By unanimous convention action, the American Federation of Labor 
has expressed its support of a program for increased highway con- 
struction. 

Concern over the lack of adequate transportation facilities, ex- 
pressed by the President’s Advisory Committee on a National High- 
way Program (the Clay Commission), is shared by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

By 1965, the Clay Commission expects a 37 percent increase in 
vehicle registration, from 59 million to 81 million, as well as a 46 
percent increase in vehicle miles traveled, from 557 million miles 
to 814 million miles. This by itself gives ample reason for all inter- 
ested citizens to support a comprehensive and expanded program of 
highway construction. Couple this expected expansion with the 
present deficit in roads—largely caused by the 4-year moratorium 
on construction during World War IIl—and failure to increase real 
highway construction over prewar levels, and the large-scale crisis 
in road constriction becomes apparent. 

Inadequate roads take their toll in terms of human lives. It is 
shocking to contemplate this loss when it is within our power to so 
improve our highway conditions that accident rates will be signifi- 
cantly lowered. 

The figures presented by the Clay Commission, showing the accident 
rates on roads built to interstate standards are from 30 to 70 percent 
below the rates on other roads in the same area with similar traffic, give 
meaning to the importance of improving highway facilities. 

Adequate highway facilities are an obvious necessity for national 
defense, particularly if we have hopes of carrying through plans for 
mass evacuation of population centers in time of national emergency. 

It is worth while to note the importance of highways in relation to 
defense production. The report of the Governors’ Conference, July 
1954, to the President, flatly stated : 
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An adequate highway network is vital to the continued expansion of the 
economy. The projected figures for gross national product will not be realized 
if our highway plant continues to deteriorate. 

Yesterday’s highways are deteriorating rapidly due largely to the 
increased weight of vehicles, higher average speed, and heavier axle 
loads. The Nation requires better highways to meet the needs of both 
today and tomorrow. The savings in vehicle operating costs resulting 
from improved highways, amounting to as much as a penny a mile, 
yrovides additional reason for such program. 

In addition, improved highways will help stimulate such related 
activities as trucking, residential building in areas served by improved 
facilities, recreation areas opened by new facilities, and the entire 
travel and tourist industry. 

Ever since 1806, when the Federal Government undertook improve- 
ment of a road from Cumberland, Md., to Wheeling, W. Va., known 
as the National Pike, the Federal Government has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for participating in the financing of interstate highway 
construction. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that in the present crisis 
the Federal Government not only must continue these policies but 
must be willing to increase its share in financing interstate highway 
construction. 

The A. F. of L. believes that the national network of interstate 
highways should be more fully developed and that this development 
must be recognized as the primary responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government is in best position to build this 
network for two major reasons: (1) The very nature of the program 
crossing and recrossing State lines demands nationwide direction and 
coordination ; and (2) only the Federal Government has the resources 
necessary to undertake and carry through such a program. 

Unless the Federal Government accepts this responsibility, the 
States will face an intolerable burden. At the present time, taxpayers 
in poorer States pay as high as 11 percent of their income in State and 
local taxes alone, while in the wealthiest States less than 5 percent of 
income goes to the support of State and local governments. The 
search for new sources of revenue has meant an increasingly heavy 
dependence upon sales taxes which fall heaviest upon the lower in- 
come groups. <Any realistic highway program directed toward inte- 
gration of Federal-State-local fiscal policies must recognize these basic 
facts regarding tax revenues. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that an accelerated 
highway program must be based upon specific well-formulated plans. 
lhe new program should be financed through the normal and estab- 
lished pattern of congressional appropriations, with its inherent 
checks, and not in any untried way which might prove financially 
unsound. P 

The administration has proposed in H. R. 4260 that the necessary 
additional revenues for the Interstate System be financed through 
creation of a Federal Highway Corporation. The Corporation would 
be authorized to issue bonds amounting to no more than $21 billion. 
In addition, it would receive from the Treasury $622.5 million per 
year from gas-tax revenues, specifically earmarked for this purpose. 
The existing system of Federal grants-in-aid would be continued to 
finance the primary and secondary highway systems. 
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We do not believe that this represents a sound proposal. If the 
administration’s proposed corporative device is used, the total cost 
of the interstate network would be $30.7 billion, including $11.5 
billion in interest, as we see it. In other words, more than one-third 
of the total cost of the program would be interest payments. These 
figures are based eee the Clay Commission’s use of a 3 percent * 
terest rate, but Secretary of Commerce Weeks (on March 6, 195 
before the Senate Public Works Committee) stated that the rate of 
interest on highway bonds would be higher than the 3 percent figures; 
he indicated it might fall between 31% and 314 percent. Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey (on March 22, 1955, before the same 
committee) indicated that the rate on the long- term highway bonds 
would be from 31% to 314 percent. If these percents are correct, the 
total-interest payments would be further increased. 

If the Federal contributions to the interstate highway network 
are obtained in the normal way from general revenues, it is likely 
that our expanding economy could easily yield the necessary tax 
revenue, even without any increase in tax rates. However, even if 
the additional funds had to be obtained by borrowing, adding to thie 
Federal debt, interest payments at current rates—as of Novembei 
1954 the computed interest rates on all interest-bearing Federal 
securities was 2.300 percent ( Treasury Bulletin, January 1955, p. 13)- 
would total $8.9 billion, a total of $2.7 billion less than the interest 
cost under the C lay Commission’s proposal. 

The Comptroller General has stated : 

We [the General Accounting Office] feel that the proposed method of financing 
is objectionable because the result would be that the borrowing would not be 
included in the public debt obligations of the United States. * * * It is our upin- 
ion that the Government should not enter into financial arrangements which 
might have the effect of obscuring the financial facts of the Government's debt 
position. 

We fully concur with the Comptroller General when he points ow 
the evasive character of this financial gimmick. 

We believe that the expenditure of such a large sum of money, 23 
is proposed for the Federal Highway Corporation, requires periodic 
reauthorization and review by Congress. 

We also share the Comptroller ( feneral’s concern over the legality 
of earmarking, in advance, the gas-tax revenue, as well as his conce! 
over the wisdom of Congress making an indefinite appropriation. 

The tax program of the A. F. of L.. as adopted by its tax com- 
mittee on March 9, 1955, states in part 

The A. F. of L. urges that the Federal taxing power be used to aid States 
and communities in the financing of needed highways. * * * However, we are 
opposed to proposals that involve the use of Federal funds for projects without 
proper provisions for financing obligations through the Federal budget. 

We believe that the Federal Government must accept the major 

responsibility for the interstate highway system. We believe that the 
Federal share of these funds should be increased to the point where 
it amounts to two-thirds of the required fund. 

If the Federal Government will ace ept the major financial burder 
of the interstate highway system, the States will be better able to de- 
velop an increased construc tion program, within the regular Federal- 
aid network, for primary rural roads, urban projects, and secondary 
roads, 
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We of the A. F. of L. urge that any legislation for a national high- 

ay program include at the appropriate place a section requiring 
observance of all appropriate labor standards legislation, including 
prevailing wage standards under the Davis-Bacon Act. I am 

taching a proposed draft of such section. The draft reads as 
to lowe? 


PREVAILING WAGE STANDARDS 


Any State desiring to accept the benefits of this act shall submit, through 
its State agency, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of this act. Such 
State plan shall— 

(1) Provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors on construction work performed on highway facilities projects 
approved under the plan, shall be paid wages at rates not less than those prevail- 
ing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, amended (40 U. 8. C. 276a 
2j76a-5), and that every such employee shall receive compensation at a rate not 
less than 14% times his basic rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek 
in excess of 8 hours in any workday of 40 hours in the workweek, as the case 
may be. The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in paragraph (1), the authority and functions set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S. C. 276a). 

There is ample precedent for such provision. For example, last 
vear in Public Law 519 (H. R. 6342) Congress enacted amendments 
to the Public Building Act of 1949 authorizing acquiring by the Fed- 
eral Government of real estate through lease-purchasing agreements 
and included similar language. Such provisions are also included 
7" — Hospital Survey and Construction Act, the Federal Airport 

, the Sschool Survey and Construction Act, and various housing 
laws. 

Let me reiterate the A. F. of L.’s full support for a program of 
increased Federal aid to road construction. Let me urge that the 
committee favorably report legislation similar to Senator Gore’s 
bill in the other House (S. 1048), which recognizes the great need for 
an accelerated highway construction program, provides for an increas- 

x financial responsibility on the part of the Federal Government, 
and includes a financing plan which is both sound and equits able. 
| know that your committee realizes that the Senate Committee on 
ublie Works has now reported out the Gore bill and I understand 
hat the full committee will mark up that bill the day after tomorrow. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my remarks 
Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley, for your statement. 
Mr. Hull, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Hutz. I think you realize, as the rest of us do, that we are all 

itally interested in the need for this accelerated program. 

ir. Ritey. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Hunn. I feel as you do that it should be financed along the way. 
Perhaps we are giving too much authority to our Federal Government. 
I think Congress should keep their hands on the appropriations as 
we go along. 

Mr. Rizey. I am sure you have a delicately balanced project to come 
out with in the long run, Mr. Chairman, and I know that the point 
Mr. Hull mentioned definitely plays an important part in it. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are there any questions on this side? 
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Mr. Mack. Your organization’s main point is that if deficit financ- 
ing is necessary, it be done in the conventional way rather than by 
the establishment of : a corporation ? 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. The accepted way in which it has been 
tried and proven. 

Mr. Mack. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Aver. I think all in the world I have read here is just a state- 
ment that “we want the roads, but we do not want to pay for them.” 
This would be the easiest thing for us all to agree with. We know 
we need roads, but I see no tangible effort to show how. In other 
words, you state here on page 2 that you do not want to increase the 
taxes. Yet here we agree we want the roads. We need roads and 
we are going to do it in a general financing way, through general debt. 
But we have to pay for them. Wec annot. keep ‘charging these things. 

I would like to have the American Federation of Labor come in 
and show me a new taxing system whereby we can raise more money 
to pay for these things. 

I have followed this thing carefully with you and I see no help to 
this committee in it because we are trying to solve a problem of how 
to finance the building of these roads that we need. 

Mr. Rzy. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Alger, as I understand it, the 
Gore bill is not before this committee and, therefore, you are not 
conversant with its provisions and could not be, and do not have them 
fresh in your mind. 

Mr. Acer. What is your thought on that? 

Mr. Ritey. We are for the Gore bill which is now being acted on in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Acer. What are the provisions there that help us to finance it? 

Mr. Ritey. It contemplates an expansion of the gasoline tax by 1 
cent, as I recall it. It provides in 10 years an expenditure on the 
part of the Federal Government of $21.5 billion and on the part of 
the States of $11 billion, as I recall it. That is roughly $2 for $1. 

Mr. Auerer. Who gets that 1-cent tax? 

Mr. Ritey. It goes in the kitty to build the roads. 

Mr. Axcer. Is it national or State? 

Mr. Rizr. No. It would be at the Federal level, just as you have 

2-cents tax on gasoline now. In other words, you would have 3-cents 
tax at that time. 

Mr. Atcer. And the States could not have any taxes. Is that right? 

Mr. Rurxy. No. The States reserve the right to do as they please, 
but in this bill or program it contemplates an increase of 1 cent, or 50- 
percent increase in the Federal gasoline tax. 

Mr. Axcer. In other words, the American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves the Gore bill is the solution ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. We feel we have given you something that is 
substantive and worthwhile; and we follow that as a blueprint and 
something which has been tried, and which I think is satisfactory ex- 
cept that it has not been big enough for a dynamic economy. 

Mr. Auoer. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Mr. Chairman, I have several questions here. 
First, you say we should borrow in the regular method ? 
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Mr. Ritzer. The conventional method. 

Mr. ScHweENGEL. You are not opposed to the borrowing principle, 
are you? 

Mr. Ritey. No. 

Mr. ScowenceEt. Would you apply this part of the Clay report, that 
the 3-cent tax be used to pay off the debt that is borrowed or put in 
the fund to pay for this program, and we borrow from the Federal 
Government only on the other method? Do you agree that tax should 
be earmarked ? 

Mr. Riey. Definitely. I think you have a tremendous program. 
Everything should be for the program and should be earmarked in 
the form of receipts to go into that program. Definitely. 

Mr. Scuwencex. You definitely commit yourself to the linkage 
principle, even though you want the Gore plan financing ? 

Mr. Ruxy. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwencet. And what are you going to do then about a State 
which has already taxed itself to the limit? As I understand the 
Gore bill it requires the State to put up one-third and the Federal 
Government two-thirds? 

Mr. Rixy. That is right. 

Mr. Scuwence.. Take my State for instance, which just passed a 
tremendously increased highway program and increased their gaso- 
line tax to the point where they are now paying 6 cents. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. ScHwENGEL. Plus all of the money we get from use taxes; plus 
all of the money we collect from license fees. For an average car our 
license fee is $27. 

So here you have a State which is doing everything they can on 
their own. Then we come along with a system and say, “We are 
going to give you this much more money, but you are going to have 
to put up a third of it.” That means we will have to raise under this 
plan, as near as I can tell, from 214 to 3 cents more tax. In other 
words, the Iowa tax would be 3 cents more, or at least 3 cents more, 
I think, or else they would not be able to participate in the program. 

Mr. Ritey. That would be true in Louisiana where the tax 1s 7 or 8 
cents by now, and in other States as well. You are eminently suited, 
as a former member of your legislature, to know the details and 
produce what could be a potential solution, better than I am. I 
am just talking about it in a general overall way. 

When you particularize on a State where you have intimate knowl- 
edge then I am not qualified to go into it with you. 

Mr. Scowence.. I agree with you in principle on the question of 
the Gore bill. I think we on this committee have to be realistic. 
Our good neighbors to the South—and I love those people in Missouri 
because they paid for part of my education—but as I look at the 
Missouri picture, and it is their business, I realize they do not have 
as good a highway situation as Iowa does. 

Mr. Hutz. I could dispute that with you. 

Mr. Schwence.. But my point is they have not sacrificed as much 
for a highway program as the people of Iowa have. So in principle 
you might be saying—although I am not saying you are—that we 
are going to help those that have not helped themselves, more than 
Wwe will those who have helped themselves in the past. 
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Mr. Ritey. There is no question about it but that those States 
which are in difficulty on the tax side and are being definitely taxed 
to the hilt certainly should have a refusal of this program; and I do 
not think Congress would ever want to force any control on anyone. 
Whatever your exceptions are they will be noted and through your 
staff work you will come up with a solution for the committee to 
act on. 

Mr. Scuwenceu. If we should take the Gore bill—and as I say, | 
like that pay-as-you-go idea—then should we not have the Gore ‘bill 
amended so that the States who are up in that higher bracket will 
not be forced to tax even higher ? 

Mr. Ritey. In endorsing the Gore bill it was not in toto and a rigid 
endorsement. You can certainly tailor it and cut the cloth to drape 
across the shoulders of any given person or group of individuals 
of course. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Riley, I was very interested in the figures you 
gave, especially with reference to the interest paid by the Government. 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

Mr. Dempspy. It amounts to some $1114 billion. How much of 
that you think is returned to the Gov ernment by the people who buy 
the bonds? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Rizey. You really got into a phase that is most interesting, for 
this reason, Mr. Chairman: Those are either revenue bonds or they 
are quasi-municipal bonds, or outright municipal bonds. 

Mr. Dempsry. If you buy these bonds you pay tax on them. 

Mr. Riry. Therefore, under the tax features, as I recall it, by 
various rulings of the Federal Government, Bureau of Internal Ree 
enue, they are automatically exempt from taxation. 

Mr. Dempsey. No. 

Mr. Ritey. The revenue of municipal bonds ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. If issued by the municipality, but not the 
Federal Government. This Corporation will not be exempt. 

Mr. Rirry. I thought you were speaking of municipal bonds 11 
general. 

Mr. Dempsey. The bonds sold by the Federal Government to banks 
and insurance companies, or whatnot. That company pays a tax 0! 
the interest they receive. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. I thought you were asking about bondholders. 

Mr. Dempsey. And they are up in the 52- percent bracket and pay 
52 percent. 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. On the corporate side. 

Mr. Dempsey. When the States issue bonds they are tax exempt. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. So that the Gore bill, so far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned, is a poor bill as compared to the Clay bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. Ritey. It may well be that the committee in its wisdom will 
come up with something that combines the best features of both. 

Mr. Dempsey. At least on that I am very familiar with the Gore bill 
and I keep track of it, because I am interested in the highway pro- 
gram and I want the best that we can get. However, the Gore bill 
requires the States to match almost double what they are matching 
now. 


Mr. Ritey. That is right. 
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Mr. Dempsey. So I do not know where they will get the money unless 
they issue bonds. If they issue bonds they are tax exempt. The 
States go in debt and the Treasury gets no return. This is the best 
way for the taxpayers of America—to have Federal bonds issued 
where they have a tax of 52 percent going back into the Treasury. I 
wish you would give that some consideration. 

We do not have any more time now because we have another wit- 
ness. Thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Gentlemen, we have 15 minutes left and we have a very important 
witness, Mr, Paul O. Larson, International Union of Operating Engi- 


neers. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL 0. LARSON, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
OPERATING ENGINEERS 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, I understood you to say that we had 
just 15 minutes. Perhaps it would be your desire that we eliminate 
reading of this paper. I will follow your suggestion. I do not 
want to work you overtime. 

Mr. Dempsey. I would suggest that you would put your statement 
in the record and then make reference to any portions you wish to 
later. 

Mr. Larson. All right, I will do that. 

First, if I may, I want to state that the organization I represent, 
the Operating Engineers International Union, is an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor. We have not placed this in our rec- 
ords, but we want to make the statement here that we are for building 
highways. Weare not from our position attempting to tell the Con- 
vress of the United States or to suggest to them how they finance build- 
ng them. But we are going to deal in our re port. with the physical 
energy which is required to build these highways. 

My organization is in the business of furnishing such physical 
energy. ‘Primar ily our statement deals with the fact that the control 
of the labor situation in connection with building these highways and 
in connection with H. R. 4260 should provide a section in the bill 
vhich places the responsibility upon the Secretary of Labor instead 
of upon the Secretary of Commerce. Under the provisions of the 
present act in dealing with highway construction within the confines of 
the State highway departments, the Secretary of Commerce provides 
nly three groups of labor, namely, skilled, unskilled and semiskilled 
bor. Assuch it then provides payments for those three classifications. 

We are pointing out in our report here that such a policy is not 

ractical, because even the prescribed minimum rate that the Secretary 

of Commerce provides is way out of date. Those rates have not been 
changed in a good number of years in any State. I believe in the 
meee ity of States at least the maximum rate for skilled workmen on 
tate highway specifications is about $1.25. Some of the States have 
even less than that. 

Mr. Dempsey. For skilled ? 

Mr. Larson. For skilled. So the fact that there is a wage rate 

mentioned in the illustration from the State highway department 
spec ifications is actually a misnomer because to my knowledge—and 
| have worked in a good number of the States in the U nited States 
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and have been a representative of our international union—nowhere 
do I know of any place where they use those rates, because people do 
not work for such wage rates in this day. 

The reason why we suggest it be prescribed for the Secretary of 
Labor is that there the provisions provide not a minimum but a pre- 
vailing wage rate for the area in which the work is to be constructed. 

Mr. Demresey. Mr. Larson I want to ask you a question because I am 
a little confused about this. Do you think that that would be a proper 
matter for this committee to take up or do you think that would be and 
should be taken up by the Labor Committee of the House ? 

Mr. Larson. I am suggesting that here and, of course, I will be 
guided by what you suggest to be the proper place, but you are dis- 
cussing H. R. 4260 and we are suggesting here—and I will read the 
last part of our statement which will clarify what we mean. This is 
beginning at the bottom of page 9. 

Now then: In view of the foregoing, your petitioner respectfully requests that 
your committee favorably consider the following supplements to H. R. 4260. 

Any contract for loan or grant, or both, pursuant to this act shall contain a 
provision requiring that not less than the wages prevailing in the locality, as 
predetermined by the Secretary of Labor, shall be paid to all laborers and 
mechanics employed in the construction of the project at the site thereof; and 
the Administrator shall require certification as to compliance with the provi- 
sions of this subsection prior to making any payment under such contract. 

The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe appropriate standards, regulations, and 
procedures, which shall be observed by the Administrator in carrying out these 
proposed provisions (and cause to be made by the Department of Labor such 
investigations) with respect to compliance with, and enforcement of, the labor 
standards provisions of this section, as he deems desirable. 

We are, therefore, placing before this committee our recommenda- 
tions that this section be added to the bill providing for the labor 
standards. 

Perhaps there would be some question which may be asked which 
may bring out some of the pertinent points. We do not have much 
time. 

Mr. Cramer. I have one short question. Actually the basic reason 
why labor is in favor of this legislation is it believes it will mean a 
spur to the economy and give greater employment to the employees 
as well as generally be of benefit to the Nation. Is that not correct! 

Mr. Larson. I did not quite follow you there. 

Mr. Cramer. Labor’s interest in this proposal is largely that in ad- 
dition to the general welfare of the Nation, it will provide additional 
employment and perhaps be a spur to our economy if needed. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir; that is true, but I say also from experience in 
the course of my duties I have traveled on the highways in the various 
States from 50,000 to 60,000 miles per year and I put myself in the 
position of being a pretty fair judge of the real need of our Nation 
for highways. I have listened today to many discussions pro and con 
saying we need highways but we do not want to pay for them. 

We do need highways. That I can vouch for. Of course it pro- 
vides employment, and I think that is also healthy for our economy. 
Certainly we are interested in that phase of the program. 

But I want to add, Mr. Chairman, whatever is going to be required 
to build these highways—whether it is from State taxation or Fed- 
eral taxation—my organization is willing to carry its fair share of 
whatever the needs may be. 
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Mr. Dempsey. But you would like to see the taxpayer get the big- 
gest break, would you not? 

Mr. Larson. Oh, yes. I think every taxpayer needs relief wherever 
he can get it. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think we are getting pretty high in our taxes. Mr. 
Hull. 

Mr. Hutu. This is the International Union of Operating Engineers. 
Do they include unskilled labor ? 

Mr. Larson. No. We do not include unskilled labor but we are 
pointing out the practices under the present State highway policies in 
connection with the Secretary of Commerce provision, that that is the 
way all specifications come out. 

Mr. Hutu. No questions. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I know you are representing a labor group here. 
Are you also affiliated in anyway, directly or indirectly, with the labor 
union which was represented here, on behalf of which Mr. Riley just 
gave testimony ¢ 

Mr. Larson. Yes. I mentioned at the outset we are an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Schwencet. They made a pretty detailed statement here. Was 
your organization consulted on the statement he presented to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Larson. I presume they were, but not directly with me. I have 
not interested myself in the financing, or the suggestion as to how it 
should be financed. 

Mr. Scuwencet. And you have nothing to offer on how we can 
handle this financing ? 

Mr. Larson. No, I am not familiar with that process at all. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Regardless of what plan is used, you think it would 
be all right? 

Mr. Larson. I would not say any plan would be all right but I 
would say I vest my confidence in the Congress of the United States 
first in saying we need highways, and then that they will find the 
proper means to finance the program here involved. 

Mr. Scuwencet. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Larson. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsey. We appreciate your statement and also appreciate 
your taking so little time, because otherwise we would not get through. 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, you know it is our business to try to 
prevent too much overtime. 

_ Mr. Dempsey. Without objection your statement will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Larson is as follows :) 

In keeping with the interests of the International Union of Operating Engi- 
heers, an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, in highway construction, 
your petitioner respectfully requests that the House Public Works Committee 
consider suggested provisions be included in H. R. 4260 dealing with minimum 
wages to be paid mechanics and laborers employed on highway construction. 
In the opinion of your petitioner, unless provisions such as recommended are 


included in this bill, there will prevail inequities among construction workers 
and contractors alike on projects that will be sponsored under this new Federal- 
Aid Highway Act. 

The suggested provisions, in the opinion of your petitioner, are designed to 
correct these inequities. It is, also, my sincere belief that these recommendations 
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will produce a more useful, workable, and understandable bill which will be 
practical in its application. This, I understand, is in keeping with the objectives 
of your committee. The results of the recommended changes, if adopted, will 
benefit contractor and construction worker alike. There will be equality under 
the law as between contractors and as between construction workers; in addition, 
it will preserve good employer-employee relationships. 

The following representations and averments of fact are made for your con- 
sideration. The laws, their pertinent sections, and regulations, assuming H. R. 
4260 is adopted without the recommended labor standards, will result in mini- 
mum-wage determinations being made under the act by State highway depart- 
ments. As you know, under this act, State highway departments will determine 
the minimum wages on Federal-aid projects, while the Secretary of Labor will 
determine the prevailing wage rates as the minimum on all federally financed 
projects. The objection is that wage determinations made by the Secretary of 
Labor, as compared to those made by most of the 48 different State highway 
dspartments for similar construction, in the same areas, generally differ vastly 
as to content and form, although the objectives are the same, the end results are 
completely different. It is maintained that State highway wage determinations 
do not prevent the exploitation of labor, but rather promote it. 

It is important at this point to explain just how these wage determinations 
differ. Under the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce on federally aided 
projects, which highway departments use, only three minimum-Wwage rates are 
determined, one each for unskilled, intermediate, and skilled workers; whereas 
wage determinations of the Secretary of Labor contain rates for all classifications 
necessary to perform the contract work. Also under the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, construction workers are classified only as unskilled, inter- 
mediate, or skilled, whereas the Secretary of Labor designates the particular 
classification and the rate for that classification, such as carpenter, engineer, 
laborer, truckdriver, etc. State highway departments determine minimum rates 
which are generally applicable statewide. The Secretary of Labor determines 
local area rates. Most important of all, State highway departments determine 
minimum rates, whereas the Secretary of Labor determines prevailing rates. 
The primary purpose of a wage determination is to insure prosecution of the 
contract work, in accordance with established local wages and area practices 
which will observe the rights of contractors and construction workers. It is the 
position of your petitioner that wage determinations by the State highway 
departments fail in this purpose, as will hereinafter be shown. 

Set forth below are the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce under which 
the State highway departments make determinations, and the regulations unde) 
which the Secretary of Labor makes determinations. Under the regulations of 
the Secretary of Commerce on federally aided construction, 23 Code of Fed 
eral Regulations, section 1.12 (c), provides: “To prevent the exploitation of 
labor, all contracts shall prescribe the minimum rates of wages for skilled, inter 
mediate, and unskilled labor, as predetermined by the State highway department 
which contractors shall pay, and such minimum rates shall be stated in the 
specifications advertised in the call for bids on proposed project.” On all fed 
erally financed projects, under the same act, the Secretary of Labor determines 
the prevailing wage rates to be paid to mechanics and laborers. The rates wh 
so determined are the minimum-wage rates and must be incorporated in the 
contract specifications. Unlike the regniations of the Secretary of Commerce 
regulations 508 of the Secretary of Labor provide as follows: 

“See. 1.2 Rule of decision. In making any such predetermination the rate 
wages which the Secretary will regard as prevailing shall be: 

“The rate of wages paid in the city, town, village, or other civil division 
the State (hereinafter referred to as the locality) in which the work is to 
performed, to the majority of those employed in the corresponding classes 
laborers or mechanics (hereinafter referred to as the craft) on projects that 
similar to the contract work.” 

Thus, under the regulations of the Secretary of Commerce, minimum rates 
are determined, whereas determinations made by the Secretary of Labor must 
be made on the basis of prevailing rates, is a designated area. State highway 
departments need only take cognizance of the lowest rate paid to the constructio! 
workers, while the Secretary of Labor must take cognizance of the prevailing 
wage rates paid. It is necessary for the Secretary of Labor, under his regula 
tions, to determine the market, going or actual rate in a designated area for co! 
struction workers: this is the rate paid to the greatest number of men employed 
in a specific classification in a designated area. This latter method of deter- 
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mining minimum rates, it is maintained, accurately reflects the wage conditions 
in an area for which the determination is made. Another distinguishing dif- 
ference is that minimum-wage determinations made by highway departments are 
made ona group basis. That is, only 3 rates are determined, 1 each for unskilled, 
intermediate, and skilled workers, whereas wage determinations by the Secretary 
of Labor are made on a craft and intercraft basis. A specific rate is determined 
for laborers, engineers, carpenters, truckdrivers, etc., and where wage differen- 
tials exist within a particular craft, a rate is determined for each intercraft 
classification, thereby recognizing intercraft wage differentials. Here again 
wage determinations made on a craft and intercraft basis accurately reflect the 
working conditions in the area for which they are made. 

Your petitioner takes issue to the minimum-wage determinations made by 
State highway departments and maintains: 

(1) That group wage determinations are unrealistic and are made with indif- 
ference in regard to the actual wage conditions in the areas for which they are 
determined. 

(2) That they fail to recognize the customs and practices of the industry in 
the area for which they are made, and induce the exploitation of labor, rather 
than the prevention of such practices. 

(3) That they promote unfair competition among contractors who do recog- 
nize local area industry practices and those who do not. 

(4) That such group determinations fail to recognize collective bargaining in 
areas where bargaining is representative of the industry, and promote industrial 
unrest in areas where none exists. 

Regarding the averment that it is unrealistic to make group wage deter- 
minations designating construction workers as unskilled, intermediate, and 
skilled workers, rarely, if ever, is a construction worker referred to in the indus- 
try as such, except as a matter of expediency. To do so would create con- 
fusion; for instance, it would be impossible to fill a contractor’s requisition for 
an intermediate worker, inasmuch as this term could apply to any number of 
different construction workers, such as a dozer, scraper, or air-compressor oper- 
ator, different types of laborers or truckdrivers. Consider also that only 3 wage 
rates are determined, as compared to as many as 60 under wage determinations 
made by the Secretary of Labor. Your petitioner knows of no wage area where 
only 3 construction rates are recognized in the industry. Assume for the purpose 
of this contention that there are 60 different wage rates recognized in an area. 
Since the 3 rates determined would, in essence, represent the 60 different rates, 
the contractor has a great latitude with regard to classifying workers for pay- 
roll purposes. No such latitude is permitted under determinations made by the 
Secretary of Labor. In short, in group determinations there is no recognition 
of existing wage differentials as between crafts or within crafts. The great 
latitude that a contractor has, under group determinations, in classifying 
workers for payroll purposes is a tool to assist him in the exploitation of labor, 
rather than its prevention. 

With regard to the averment that group determinations fail to recognize 
area industry practices, consider the definition of unskilled, intermediate, and 
skilled workers as defined in “Policy and Procedure Memorandum No. 40-4,” 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, quoted below : 


“SKILLED 


“Skilled labor shall include the operators of complex, heavy power equip- 
ment and skilled craftsmen of the journeyman grade. 


“INTERMEDIATE GRADE 


“Intermediate grade labor shall include— 

“(a) Operators of power equipment except : Complex, heavy power equip- 
ment. 

Trucks of 1% tons or less (manufacturer’s rated capacity). 

Tractors of less than 20 horsepower (manufacturer’s rated capacity). 

“(b) Persons performing any other labor which requires considerable 
training and experience. 

“UNSKILLED 


“Unskilled labor shall include— 
“(a) Operators of trucks of 114 tons or less (manufacturer’s rated 
capacity), operators of tractors of less than 20 horsepower (manufacturer's 
rated capacity), and operators of passenger cars. 
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“(b) Helpers to journeyman craftsmen and all other labor which requires 
no special skill or experience or the exercise of discretion and independent 
judgment.” 

It is the contention of your petitioner that in all instances, local conditions 
govern the industry and that the construction practices vary in each locality. 
A wage determination should reflect as nearly as possible the local area working 
conditions and prevent the importation of area practices that disrupt local condi- 
tions. Consider the definition of an unskilled worker as a helper to journeyman 
craftsmen. It is not altogether clear as to what is meant. Helpers to journey- 
man craftsmen learning the trade are usually designated as apprentices. Those 
not so classified are generally designated as various types of laborers. 

Regarding the averment that State highway departments make determina- 
tions without regard to the actual wage conditions in their respective States, 
your petitioner knows, as a matter of fact, that contractors in those States pay 
considerably higher wages than those determined and in some instances the 
determined skilled rate is appreciably less than the actual rate paid to unskilled 
workers in the area. These wage determinations are called to your attention 
inasmuch as they represent the general, rather than the exceptional wage deter- 
minations made by a State highway department. Also, some State highway 
departments have been determining the same rates for years without reveision 
and with full knowledge of the fact that such determined rates are not minimum 
rates. 

Regarding the averment that such group wage determinations fail to recognize 
bargaining where it is representative of the industry in the area, a wage deter- 
mination that fails to do so leads to unrest in an industry where industrial peace 
exists. Seemingly unimportant as a minimum-wage determination may be, 
especially to those not familiar with the construction industry, legislators have 
always been mindful of its importance, and it is all important to local contractors 
and construction workers alike. A determination that fails to recognize bargain- 
ing in an area, where area contractors and workers have, through collective 
bargaining, agreed on terms and working conditions suitable to both parties, fails 
in its purpose. Determinations contrary to such bargaining create labor prob- 
lems where none exist and open the door to industrial strife. 

The Congress of the United States has long recognized the need for minimum 
wage legislation on construction work. There is a great deal of precedent for 
such legislation, as indicated by the following wage acts passed by the Congress 
of the United States over the many years: 

Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (46 Stat. 1494, 49 Stat. 1011, 54 Stat. 399, 55 
Stat. 53; 40 U. S. C. 276a et seq.). 

National Housing Act, as amended (53 Stat. 804; 12 U. S. C. 1703 et seq.). 

Hospital Survey and Construction Act (60 Stat. 1040; 42 U. S. C. 291 et seq.). 

Federal Airport Act, as amended (60 Stat. 170; 49 U. S. C. 1101 et seq.). 

Housing Act of 1949, as amended (63 Stat. 413: 42 U. S. C. 1401 et seq.). 

School Survey and Construction Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 967 et sea.: 20 U.S. C. 
251 et seq.). 

Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Services Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 
293, as amended by 66 Stat. 602; 402 U. S. C. 1591 et seq.). 

Lease Purchase Contracts Act, Public Law 519, construction of public build- 
ings, extensions, additions, or remodeling of existing structures. See release 
of the Secretary of Labor dated December 19, 1954. 

Reorganization Plan 14 and regulation, part 5 issued pursuant thereto, gives 
the Secretary of Labor authority to prescribe standards, regulations, and pro- 
cedures with respect to the administration and enforcement of the labor stand- 
ards. Contractors and construction workers alike are no less dependent today 
than they have been in the past on congressional aid which has been so generously 
given in protecting established standards. 

Now, then, in view of the foregoing, your petitioner respectfully requests that 
your committee favorably consider the following supplements to H. R. 4260. 

Any contract or loan or grant, or both, pursuant to this act shall contain a 
provision requiring that no less than the wages prevailing in the locality, as 
predetermined by the Secretary of Labor, shall be paid to all laborers and 
mechanics employed in the construction of the project at the site thereof; and 
the Administrator shall require certification as to compliance with the provisions 
of this subsection prior to making any payment under such contract. 

The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe appropriate standards, regulations, and 
procedures, which shall be observed by the Administrator in carrying out these 
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proposed provisions (and cause to be made by the Department of Labor such 
investigations) with respect to compliance with, and enforcement of the labor 
standards provisions of this section, as he deems desirable. 


Mr. Dempsey. The committee will now adjourn until 10 a. m 


tomorrow when we will hear Governor Kohler of Wisconsin, Gov- 
ernor Kennon of Louisiana, Governor Roberts of Rhode Island, and 
any others who may appear, and I hope there will be others. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Wednesday, May 4, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1955 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon presiding. 

Mr. Fatuon. Ladies and gentlemen, this meeting is a continuation 
of the hearings on H. R. 4260. We are going to try to get started 
promptly and get along as quickly as we can, » because I understand 
the House goes into session at 11 o’clock today. We will continue 
the hearing until we get a quorum call or a call of the House. 

We are pleased to have some visitors from Egypt in the room to- 
day. They are guests of the American Road Builders Association. 

We have Mr. Hamed Ahmed Asen, the head of the Research Di- 
vision, Roads and Bridges Department, Ministry of Communica- 
tions, Cairo, Egypt. 

Col. Ibrahim’ El- Habbal, Deputy Director of the Department of 
Roads and Bridges of Egy pt, Headquarters, Army Engineers, Ab- 
bassia Barracks, Cairo, Egy pt. 

Mr. Hassan Bisri, inspector of Mechanical Division, Roads and 
Bridges Department, Ministry of Communications, Cairo, Egypt. 

I wish the visitors from Egypt would stand up so that we could 
see them. [Applause. | 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. 

Our first witness this morning will be Governor Kohler, and I 
would like a member of our committee to present him. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. WrrHrow. Governor Kohler, we are very pleased to have you 
with us, I am sure. I am particularly gratified because I know of 
the work you have done and the study you have given to this question 
of roads, and that you are appearing here as chairman of , 
ernors’ conference special committee on a 

In addition to that, I do want to sa >IT am mighty proud of the 


record you have made in the State of Wi isconsin. Governor Koh- 
ler. 


le gov- 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER J. KOHLER, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN AND CHAIRMAN, GOVERNOR’S CONFER- 
ENCE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON HIGHWAYS 


Governor Konter. Thank you, Congressman Withrow. 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fation. Governor, I understand you have a prepared state- 
ment. 
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Governor Kouter. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Fation. You can either read it in its entirety or, if you would 
like to give us some of the highlights, file your statement in the record. 
After the highlights, perhaps some members would like to interrogate 
you. You may doas you wish. 

Governor Kouter. If it meets with your approval, Mr. Chairman, 
I will go through this prepared testimony and make myself avail- 
able for any questions which the committee may see fit to ask. 

My name is Walter J. Kohler. I am Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin and chairman of the Governors’ Conference Special Commit- 
tee on Highways. I wish to express my appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to present to you the views and the program 
of the governors’ conference special committee and the executive com- 
mittee of the governors’ conference. 

Let me say at the outset that, as a public servant, I am cognizant, 
as you are, of the needs of other governmental programs. For in- 
stance, at the Federal level, almost daily events emphasize the wisdom 
of our decision to maintain nor defenses in a constant state of readi- 
ness—which by itself is going to strain our fiscal resources. An ade- 
quate interstate highway network is, of course, an integral part of our 
national-defense system. There are many other programs which 
require large expenditures by various levels of government, but the 
point does not need to be pressed further. 

I realize that members of this committee are well aware of the seri- 
ousness of our highway deficiencies and the tremendous scope of the 
construction program that will be needed if we are to overcome them. 
Indeed, to a considerable extent, this committee is responsible for there 
being a general awareness of the nature and magnitude of our highway 
problem. Your exhaustive national highway study of the 83d Con- 
gress was the forerunner of, and perhaps the stimulus for, the studies 
and reports of more recent date, the needs study which section 13 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 directed the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make; the report of the President’s advisory committee on a 
national highway program; and the cooperative program approved 
by the executive committee of the governors’ conference. 

As a result of the several examinations of our highway deficiencies, 
it is probably fair to conclude that no further demonstration of need 
is required. We can, therefore, focus our attention on how best we 
can build and pay for an adequate system of highways. Before doing 
so, however, I should like to indicate why I am here and the capacity 
in which I appear. 

As you know, the national governors’ conference is composed of all 
the governors of the States and Territories. Since its organization in 
1908, it has concerned itself with matters of major interest to the 
States and the country. 

At the 46th annual meeting of the governors’ conference at Bolton 
Landing in New York State last July, the most important subject dis- 
cussed was: What can and should be done to modernize our highway 
system to conform to present-day needs? The President of the United 
States, through the Vice President, in a message to this annual meet- 
ing of the governors’ conference, outlined the problem and suggested 
that the governors of the States explore the question in detail and 
submit to him a suggested plan and program for its solution. He 
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emphasized that the problem of construction, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of highways had always been a subject of major concern, and 
was the primary responsibility of the States; that he was most anxious 
to strengthen State government and to provide the greatest degree of 
Federal cooperation with the States in the solution of present and 
expanding governmental problems. One of these, he stated, was the 
highway problem, and this required immediate action in the interests 
of national defense and our expanding economy. 

This proposal met with immediate and enthusiastic response. For 
a number of years, the governors’ conference has worked on the prob- 
lem of a more extensive and adequate highway system. Upon sev- 
eral occasions, it has urged the Congress to repeal the Federal gaso- 
line tax, which has never been dedicated to highways, so as to make 
that additional source of revenue available for the construction of 
roads. The Congress has not see fit to adopt this proposal, but the 
need still exists, and has become more acute. 

The conference directed the executive committee of the governors’ 
conference to undertake at the earliest possible time an extensive study 
of the problem and to prepare a report to the President. The chair- 
man appointed a special governors’ conference committee on highways. 
This committee directed its attention to the highway needs of the 
country on a State-by-State basis, and to the most effective and ex- 
peditious manner in which such needs could be met. It likewise di- 
rected attention to the problem of maintaining and strengthening 
Federal-State relations through which State governments have the re- 
sponsibility for the construction, maintenance, operation, and control 
of highways. At the same time, the Nation as a whole could have 
the benefit of this critically needed interstate system of adequate 
roads, 

The special committee on highways completed its study, developed 
its suggested plan, and presented it to the executive committee of the 
governors’ conference late last fall. After circulation of this report 
among the governors of all the States, and after careful considera- 
tion, the executive committee of the governors’ conference unani- 
mously approved the report and submitted it to the President early 
in December. This report, so conceived, developed, and submitted, 
copy of which you have, was in accord with the President’s recent 
message on highways to the Congress. 

With your permission, I should like to read to you the summary and 
recommendations of that report. 







SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, It is generally agreed by competent authorities—State and Federal—that 
an adequate highway construction program for present and future needs, for 
the next 20 years, will require the expenditure of approximately double that 
which can be anticipated at present and projected rates of expenditure—Federal, 
State, and local. 

~. If such a program is to be undertaken, then, for purposes of financing, the 
various highway systems should be divided into three categories—the Inter- 
State System, including essential urban access roads, other Federal-aid systems, 
and the State and local systems. 

3. Since the National Government has a major and overriding interest—mili- 
lary and civil—in the above Interstate System, the National Government should 
assume primary responsibility with State participation, for financing the con- 
struction of said Interstate System. In the allocation of Federal funds, due 
credit should be given for the funds expended by those States that have con- 
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structed or do construct satisfactory sections of the Interstate System either 
from public- or toll-road revenues. 

4. The necessary Federal funds of approximately $25 billion for financing the 
construction of the above Interstate System during the next decade could be se- 
cured from general revenue; the issuance of bonds or other securities in antic- 
ipation of future general revenues; the establishment of a national road 
tinancing authority. The National Government received in fiscal 1953 approxi- 
mately $979 million from the motor fuels and lubricants taxes and $1.4 billion 
from the motor vehicle excise taxes. 

The States or their political subdivisions, as each State may determine, 
will be responsible for the actual construction, maintenance, administration, 
und policing of the above Interstate System. 

6. The States and their localities are now contributing for road-construction 
purposes at the rate of $32 to $33 billion over a 10-year period. Estimated 
increase in revenue from anticipated increased use of highways would raise 
this gross figure to at least $39 to $40 billion. The States and their localities 
will continue to have primary responsibility for the construction of all other 
systems, with the proviso that so long as the National Government levies excise 
taxes on motor fuels, lubricants, and motor vehicles, it will continue to make 
allocations to the States for highway construction on the above other Federa!-aii 
systems, at least at the rate obtaining under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1952 and in accordance with existing formulas. 

Turning now to the specific questions you asked : 

1. To what extent should emphasis on the National System of Interstate 
Highways go in comparative relation to the regular Federai-aid primary and 
secondary systems? 

It is our view that, while highway-construction needs of all systems 
are of serious proportions, those of the Interstate System are approach- 
ing the critical stage. We point out in our report that preliminary 
estimates indicate about $2.1 billion was expended on capital outlay 
projects on all Federal-aid highways in 1954. Of this amount, about 
$300 million, or one-seventh, represented State and Federal expendi- 
tures on the Interstate System. On the other hand, the highway- 
needs report of the Secretary of Commerce indicates that the Inter- 
state System accounts for more than one-third of the cost of highway 
construction needs of all Federal-aid systems. It is our belief, and 
our recommendation, that the Federal Government should assume 
a much more important role in financing construction of the Inter- 
state System. 

Let me emphasize that we do not recommend deceleration of con- 
struction of other highway systems. It is our belief that the States 
and their local governments, assisted by Federal-aid allocations at a 
rate not less than the current rate, will take care of accelerating the 
rate of construction on all highway systems except the interstate. 

In that connection, let me state that this year the States of Alabama, 
Towa, Montana, Nev ada, New York, North Dakota, and West Vir ginia 
took steps to increase their tax rates on gasoline and eight other States 
are nme. similar proposals. The States of Alabama, Kansas, 
Montana, Ne evada, New York, North Dakota, and West Virginia in- 
creased their special fuels levies. Arizona, Idaho, Indiana, Michiga». 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, South Dakota, and Ten- 
nessee increased their registration fees. Colorado made major changes 
in its mileage tax law; North Dakota increased its mileage tax rates: 
and Idaho adopted a mileage tax law. Legislatures in 11 States 
Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, Minnestota, Mississippi, New Mexico. 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Washington— 
have approved highway bond issues. The total for new issues ap- 
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proved exceeds $1.5 billion. Legislatures in 10 other States are con- 
sidering highway bond issues which, if approved, will raise this total 
to more than $2.5 billion. As for toll projects—Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Washington authorized construction; Indiana authorized 
feasibility surveys; and Oklahoma and Pennsylvania are considering 
proposals to authorize construction. In brief, the story is that, with 
legislatures of about half the States still in session, 26 States have each 
taken one or more steps to increase funds for highw ay construction. I 
might add that a more comprehensive roundup of enactments and 
proposals now pending in State legisl: tures will be found appended 
to this statement. 


». Should the Federal-aid primary and secondary system programs be ac- 
celerated along with the special emphasis on the Interstate System? If so, to 
what extent and by what means? 

This question I believe I have already answered. I might add that 
of the estimated $2.1 billion capital outlay expenditure on all Fed- 
eral-aid systems in 1954, the Federal contribution represented about 
2 percent. The States have established a postwar record of con- 

inually increasing their capital outlay expenditures and there is good 
reason to believe th: at, largely relieved of the necessity of financing 
the construction of the Interst: ite System, they w ill devote even greater 
eilorts to overcome the deficiencies in the other highw ay systems. 

5. Should a definite period, such as that proposed in H. R. 4260, be fixed for 
the completion of the National System of Interstate Highways, or should con- 


struction be accelerated or decelerated according to the availability of motor fuel 
tax revenues. 


+ 


for the “completion of the system and 10 years is the length of time 
ugg seat. Without such a time limitation, it seems improbable that 
the goal of an Interstate System adequate to our needs will be met. 


j 


The governors clearly contemplate the fixing of a definite parved 


Should the existing ratio of matching for the Interstate System be changed 
from 60-40 to 90-10, or some other ratio? 

The position of the governors on this question has been that— 
State participation in financing construction of the system should be continued 
about the amounts suggested in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 * * *, 


at 


If, as the governors recommend, the Federal appropriation for the 
Interstate System be increased, it would result in a change in the 
matching ratio. 

». Should our present highway development procedure be modified in any way 

the Federal share for the Interstate System is increased, or should all projects 
on the Interstate System be initiated and constructed by the State highway 
epartments, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, as is the pro- 

re at the present time? 

lt is our firm belief that the present procedure is eminently sound 

nd should be continued. 

6. Will the placing of special emphasis on the Interstate System adversely or 
eneficially affect the State’s capacity to carry on an effective program of con- 
siruction on the regular Federal-aid primary and secondary highway systems? 

| believe that I have already answered this question, too, but, if I 
may repeat, it is our belief that State funds not devoted to Interstate 
System construction by reason of additional Federal grants, will be 
ivailable for other sy sini In brief, such a special emphi isis on the 
Interstate System will have a beneficial effect upon the capacity of the 
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States to carry on effective construction programs on the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary systems. 


= 


7. Should the Federal contribution to the Interstate System be financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis or a pay-later basis? If neither of these financing plans 
is deemed feasible, what is an adequate alternative financing plan to complete the 
Interstate System? 

Our report makes no recommendation on this point. The same is 
true with respect to questions 8 and 9. 

10. Will revenues from the present Federal motor fuel taxes be sufficient (at 
the present rate) to continue the present Federal-aid highway program and 
service the bonded debt? If not, should-such taxes be increased for this purpose? 

Relative to the sufficiency of revenues, I am not qualified to speak. 
With respect to the increase in Federal taxes, however, I should like to 
quote from our report. 

With the States and their localities continuing to have primary responsibility 
for financing the construction of all highways except those which make up the 
Interstate System, it is strongly recommended that the present Federal excise 
tax rates on motor fuels and lubricating oils not be increased and that no other 
Federal highway-user taxes be levied. 

The report also invites attention to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment presently receives more than $2.4 billion annually from high- 
way-user taxes. 

11. It has been proposed that the bonded debt under the suggested pay-later 
plan for construction of the Interstate System be paid off over a period of 30 
years. In the 20-year period extending from the completion of the Interstate 
System to final repayment of the Interstate bonds, what is the prospect for con- 
tinuing the regular Federal-aid highway system out of revenues then available? 

The Governors’ report did not deal specifically with this question. 
However, if all highway-user revenues were devoted to highway pur- 
poses, the bonds could be retired, interest paid and present aids con- 
tinued throughout the 30-year period. 

12. It has been suggested, and it is provided in H. R. 4260, et al., that all 
Federal motor-fuel tax revenues in excess of $623 million annaually be made 
available for paying the Federal share on the Interstate System, including bond 
retirement and interest payments. The effect of this proposal would be to 
limit funds available to the Federal-aid primary and secondary systems to $623 
million annually for as many as 30 years. Should funds for the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary highways be so limited? 

The Governors’ report makes no comment on this provision of H. R. 
4260, nor on what its ultimate effect might be. On the other hand, 
relative to the limiting of funds for the Federal-aid primary and 
secondary highways for as many as 30 years, this subject was not 
considered by the governors, but it is my personal view that all of 
them would want to explore it very carefully before they answered 
that question. 

13. What will be the effect of introducing the Federal Highway Corporation 
into our national highway management program, now the joint responsibility 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments? 

Over the years Federal-State relations in the field of highways 
have been excellent, and I have no reason to believe that the situation 
would be different under the proposed plan. 


14. What will be the extent of the Federal Highway Corporation’s functions 
under subsection 102 (d) of H. R. 4260? 
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Our report does not consider this point. Subsection 102 (d) pro- 
vides that the Board shall manage the Corporation and also— 


resolve divergencies of views concerning the interpretation or application of 
the policies under this act which it considers will have significant effect upon 
the program * * *, 


We assume that the Board will act as a kind of appeals board to 
hear and resolve differences between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We believe that this provision will be of real benefit. 


15. Should there be control of access on all of the Interstate System, or, what 
would be the effect of unlimited access on the Interstate System highways? 
Where States do not have necessary legislation to acquire access controls or 
are unwilling to exercise such rights for various reasons, should the Federal 
Government acquire the right-of-way and retain sufficient margin of interest 
to assure control of access on rights-of-way so obtained ? 


I believe that I can answer this question by quoting further from 
our report. 


In order to protect the investment in the roads, avoid protracted delay and 
permit immediate possession for highway right-of-way purposes, Federal and 
State officials should confer relative to what sections of highways should be con- 
structed as limited-access facilities or for which immediate possession of rights- 
of-way is desired. An agreement having been reached, State procedures should 
be employed in those States having effective statutes permitting immediate 
possession and limitation of access. In those which do not have effective laws 
for that purpose, the Bureau of Public Roads should be given the power to ac- 
quire necessary real estate by condemnation. (This would require Federal legis- 
lation.) Such real estate could be leased to the State for a nominal considera- 
tion 


16. To what extent should there be reimbursement to States for toll roads 


and other primary roads included in the National System of Interstate High- 
ways? 


On this point our report states: 


* * * Tt is further proposed, that, in the allocation of Federal Funds, due 
credit be given for the funds expended by those States that, either from public 
or toll-road revenues, have constructed satisfactory sections of the Interstate 
System. 


In our summary and recommendations we state : 


* * * In the allocation of Federal funds, due credit should be given for the 
funds expended by those States that have constructed or do construct satisfac- 
tory sections of the Interstate System either from public or toll road revenues. 

17. Should there be reimbursement for toll roads constructed after 1955 or 
should eligibility for reimbursement terminate in 1955? What should the reim- 
bursement policy be with respect to non-toll roads incorporated in the National 
System of Interstate Highways? 

The governors’ statement takes no position in respect to this ques- 
tion. However, the American Association of State Highway Officials 
believes there should be no reimbursement for toll roads whose financ- 
ing has not been arranged prior to December 31, 1955. 

18. Should there be compulsory or optional retirement of toll-road bonds by 
States under a program of reimbursement? 

We have made no recommendations on this point, but I believe I 
can speak on behalf of my committee in urging that, if a program of 
reimbursement is adopted, the States have an “option to retire or not 
to retire toll-road bonds as they see fit. 

Once more I should like to thank you for your courtesy. I am sure 
that I have not answered all the questions you wish to ask, but I hope 
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that our suggestions have been constructive. If there are more ques- 
tions, I, or one of my colleagues, will try to answer. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the substance of the recommendations of the 
Governors’ Special Committee on Highways. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you, Governor. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Donprro. Governor Kohler, there is one question in my mind. 
Two ways have been proposed before this committee to finance the — 
road program. One is by the issuance of bonds and the other is éo 
increase taxes. Which do you think this committee ought to adopt? 

Governor Kontrr. I think it would be most unfortunate to increase 
the tax rate at this time, Mr. Dondero, if the other method of financing 
is feasible, and I believe that it is feasible. The States would find 
difficulty in meeting their share of the increased cost of this expanded 
program if the Federal Government preempted much more in the way 
of motor fuel taxes, I believe. 

Mr. Donvrro. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. Governor, 
briefly to summarize your statement and the recommendations of the 
governors, are you more in accord with the so-called Clay committee 
report legislation as incorporated in the bills before the various 
committees of this body, as well as the other body, than you are, let us 
say, of the Gore bill or the Case bill ? 

Governor Kouter. Mr. McGregor, we are most emphatically, or 
least I am personally, and the highw ay committee of the sence 
conference are most emphatic ally in favor of the Clay proposal, as 
opposed to the Gore proposal. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Did you go over the question as to whether or not the States could 
match as called for in the Gore bill? 

Governor Konner. Yes, sir; we did. The States quite generally are 
able to match the proposals of the requirements of the Clay pro- 
posal, and quite generally are unable to match the requirements of the 
Gore proposal. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you. I do not want to take up the time of 
the committee. but did you go into the program of reimbursement that 
you have suggested here for highways already constructed? Do you 
lave that in writing so that we may read them! 

Governor Konrer. Yes, sir. The summary and recommendations 
say—and I can repeat this—the report of the governors states: 

In the allocation of Federal funds, due credit should be given for the funds 
expended by those States that have constructed or do construct satisfactory 
sections of the Interstate System either from public or toll road revenues. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then do you recommend after the refund is made 
and the bonds are paid off that the road become free to the traveling 
public? 

Governor Korner. Oh, definitely. 

Mr. McGrecor. Or do you recommend the money be used by the 
governor of that particular State or his highway department to build 
a road somewhere else? 

Governor Kouter. I think it should be in the alternative, Congress- 
man McGregor. If the money is used to pay off the bonds, then the 
road should become free. However, the option should be also allowed 
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for them to take the money which is paid for the toll road facility 
and apply it on the primary and secondary system, and then mate hing 
the funds in the same proportion as other funds for the primary and 
secondary system would be matched. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have one question with regard to financing. 
I understand in answer to question 7 in regard to the pay-as-you-go 
basis, or pay-later basis, so far as Federal contributions are concerned 
your report makes no recommendations. Is that correct? 

Governor Konuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Cramer. I have just one question: Do you know whether or 
not the governors’ conference would have any opposition to requiring 
that the States in being reimbursed for toll-road revenues take all 
those reimbursements and use them for the purpose of freeing toll 
highways ? 

Governor Koutrr. I can only speak for myself in respect to that 
because that has not been discussed. I would. I think the highway 
requirements, however, are so great and the needs of the respective 
States vary so much that some ‘latitude should be allowed the States 
to use the money for other highway construction if they so desire 
as a matter of practical necessity We are trying to build roads, 
after all, are we not? The problem is the lack of adequate highway 
facilities. To bind the States to require them to pay off bonds and 
not permit them to build roads I think in a sense would tend to defeat 
the fundamental purpose of this highway program, which is to build 
highways. 

Mr. Cramer. One other question: There seems to be some thinking 
that it would give an advantage to the States presently that have 
toll highways to be able to get reimbursement from those highways 
and use the money on other systems What would your answer be to 
that ? 

Governor Kouter. I do not believe there is any advantage to them 
at all. I think it is simple equity to reimburse them, because, after 
all, they have taken the initiative and constructed these facilities. 
Furthermore, any plan of reimbursement to some extent would penal- 
ze them because they would be reimbursed only on the basis of the 
depreciated value to begin with, less the financing charges, which 
would not be reimbursed, and less 10 percent on the Clay proposal, 
as IT understand it. So that they would not get the full compensation 
for their facilities. 

Mr. Becker. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Is it not a fact that we would not have any kind of 
Interstate System today if it had not been for the initiative of the 
States up to the present time ? 

Governor KoniLER. That raises an interesting point, Mr. Becker. 
I think, if I may volunteer this, that under the Gore bill the Interstate 
System will actually be penalized. I believe there will be a tendency 
on the part of the States to neglect the Interstate System. The rea- 
son for that is this: That the Bureau of Public Roads has established 
standards of construction for the Interstate System which are very 
high. They are virtually toll road standards. In other words, you 
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must have at least 2 lanes and projected for at least 4 lanes, and in some 
cases 6 lanes, with dividing areas. There should be no crossings, and 
grades, and limited access, and that kind of thing, which makes them 
extremely expensive. 

It is estimated that will cost at least $600,000 a mile, and probably 
average close to $1 million a mile. Under the Gore bill, as amended, 
the States will be required to put up 25 percent of that money. To 
build a mile of interstate highway to those standards would cost $1 
million, of which the States would have to put up $250,000. They are 
going to be reluctant to do that. They would rather put their $250,000 
on their primary system, where it will build 2 miles of road instead 
of 1. 

So factually I think that the Gore bill works adversely to the Inter- 
state System. I believe, furthermore, that the Interstate System, if it 
is necessary to the defense of the United States, and civil defense, and 
military purposes, and also to the development of the economy of the 
United States as a whole—and I believe that to be true—then the only 
way that that can be built is if the Federal Government builds it, be- 
cause no State by itself is going to start out and build these interstate 
sectors or sections in its own borders to those high standards; and 
those high standards are justified, because in the next 10 to 15 years 
that kind of highway is going to have to be built. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Batpwin. I have one question. I notice the answer to ques- 
tion 17 on page 11, the question being: 

Should there be reimbursement for toll roads constructed after 1955 or 
should eligibility for reimbursement terminate in 1955? What should the re- 
imbursement policy be with respect to nontoll roads incorporated in the National 
System of Interstate Highways? 

The answer says that the governors take no position, but you go on 
to point out that the American Association of State Highway Officials 
believes there should be no reimbursement for toll roads whose financ- 
ing has not been arranged prior to December 31, 1955. 

By your pointing that out, does that imply that your own personal 
position is in agreement with the position of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials? 

Governor Konter. My personal position is in agreement with that. 
I think if this program is passed by the Congress there will be rela- 
tively little additional need for toll roads. As a matter of fact, in 
the entire 40,000 miles of interstate system it is very likely that not 
more than 7,500 or 8,000 miles are capable of toll road construction, 
simply because the traffic is not sufficiently great to justify the con- 
struction of the toll road and financing of it. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is all. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Governor Kohler, I find myself a little bit at a 
loss to understand the Governor’s position. I have joined hands with 
your committee for interstate cooperation and with our good and mu- 
tual friend, Frank Bane, who is in the audience, and others, I think, 
who for 10 years in succession, or at least for 9 years, have passed reso- 
lutions at the national meeting of the Council of State Governors, 
asking that the Federal Government get out of the gasoline taxing 
field and return that area to the State. I believe 2 years ago it was 
the unanimous opinion of the governers that that obtain. 

Governor Kouter. That is correct. 
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Mr. ScHwencet. Now, I think I see a complete flip-flop in this whole 
philosophy, where you are saying let the Federal Government stay 
in it. Do you realize when you are taking this position on this bill 
that you are committing the Federal Government to this gasoline tax 
for 30 years? 

Governor Konter. Mr. Schwengel, we realize that that is the case. 
We would be committing the Federal Government to the gasoline tax 
for 30 years. However, in explanation of the preliminary remarks 
you made, I would like to point out that, so far as I know, the gover- 
nors still, if polled, would adhere to their position as adopted at the 
Houston Governors’ Conference in 1952, that the Federal Government 
should get out of the gas-tax field and leave that to the States. 

The approach here is simply a realization of the practical political 
facts of hfe that the Government is not going to get out of that gas- 
tax field. So it is a question of relaxing and enjoying it, I think, 
rather than changing our minds. 

Mr. Georce. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Yes. 

Mr. George. Is not the fact that you have changed your stand more 
or less due to the fact that the Congress now has finally decided to 
give back to the States all of the gas-tax money they have collected? 
Your fight before with the Federal Government was due to the fact 
that half of the funds collected from the motorists were going into 
the general revenue and not back on highways. 

Governor Konter. That is correct, Congressman George. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Scuwence.. That is one point I was going to develop and I 
thank you for the question. 

One point further. In your testimony you make reference to the 
motor-excise tax. 

Governor Konuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. In many States, and in my State, the motor excise 
tax goes into the road fund. There is no proposal in anything I have 
seen yet which would tap that fund for the use of the tax on the 
national level. 

Governor Konier. No, Congressman. We feel you could argue, 
and I think logically, that the motor user taxes perhaps should be 
dedicated to highway purposes in view of the tremendous need for 
highways. Speaking as a governor, I am philosophically opposed to 
dedicating taxes, but in the case of highways, I think as a practical 
matter there is some justification for it. 

I realize that the Treasury Department would be extremely reluctant 
to give up the billion and a half dollars which the excise taxes annually 
bring into the Treasury for general purposes. Actually, if you were 
to take the entire $214 billion of highway user taxes and dedicate it 
to highway purposes, there would be no financing problem of any kind 
whatsoever in the whole program. 

Mr. Scuwencex. Would that idea have merit, in your opinion, and 
do away with financing and pay-as-you-go? 

Governor KouiEer. Congressman Schwengel, I think it is up to the 
Congress to make up its mind next year whether it wants to reduce 
taxes or to use these excise funds for this purpose. That question is 
how much you want to reduce taxes, and where. 
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Mr. Scuwencet. We speak of the Federal Government. I thin! 
we should say our Federal Government. 

Governor Kouter. Yes. Our Federal Government. I was speak- 
ing as governor of a State. 

Mr. ScHwenGet. You are a part of it. 

Governor Kouter. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuwencet. If you believe that, then is there anything wrong 
with your taking that question up with your governors and your legis 
lators, and people back home? It is reflected here if there is enough 
pressure here. I have discovered, just like in the legislature, that 
people will submit to pressure. 

Governor Kon rr. Personally, as far as I am concerned, I would 
just as soon see the tax reduction foregone next year and this billion 
and a half dollars devoted to highway purposes. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Thank you. 

Mr. Fauion. Are there any other questions? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. [ thank you very much, Governor, on behalf of the 
committee. We appreciate your coming here and giving us your 
valuable testimony. 

Governor Kouuer. Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the cour- 
tesy and hospitality which you have shown me. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much. 

For the benefit of the members who were not here when the an- 
nouncement was made, we will try to get over this as quickly as we can 
because the House goes into session at 11 o’clock today. So, if you will 
will try to withhold any questions that might be repetitious we will 
get along just that much quicker. 

The Chair has been informed that the Governor of New Jersey is 
in the room. I would like to have Mr. Auchincloss present him to 
the committee. 

Mr. Avucuixcross. It is a great honor, Mr. Chairman, to present the 
Governor of New Jersey, even if he is a Democrat. I wish he were 
not. But you know very well that the State of New Jersey is ver) 
much alive to the road situation, and our Governor has been ver) 
active and very much interested in the development and betterment of 
the roads. Iam very glad that he is here today to make a statement. 
and I assure you, Governor, I believe you can have unanimous conse 
if you wish, to extend your remarks and your oral statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT MEYNER, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Governor Meyner. Thank you very much, Congressman Auch) 
closs and members of this committee. I have a statement whic! 
should like to put in the record. 

Mr. Fatton. Without objection, Governor Meyner’s statement : 
be included in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Governor Meyner is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, New Jersey is a corridor State. 
over whose interstate arteries flows America’s greatest traffic volume. Because 
of New Jersey’s geographic location, nearly all motor vehicle transportat 


between New York and the New England States on the north and the vast areas 
of the south and west must roll over our highways. Added to this is the vast 
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intercity travel between New York City and Philadelphia, the Nation’s first and 
third largest cities. 

To understand the enormity of New Jersey traffic on the primary highway 
system, I need only point out that it equals 11,000 vehicles per mile each day 
> times the Pennsylvania average, 214 times that of New York State, and 7 times 
the national average. 

What this unprecedented volume of traffic means in terms of interstate cross- 
ings is shown by the fact that 196,939,822 such crossings were mace in 1954. This 
total breaks down as follows: 

New “Moraritieey Greet ul ase kk ; henna Oy £49,349 
Philadelphia area 44, 893, 161 
Oe a Oia 67, 905, 514 

The vast bulk of this traffic is confined to relatively few principal highways.e 
This results in traffic volumes averaging upward of 80,000 vehicles a day on 
interstate routes and peak loads up to 134,000. 

New Jersey’s three interstate routes, U. 8.1, U. S. 22, and U. S. 46, carry traffic 
loads far beyond their designed capacity. Route U. S. 1 average daily traffic 
volumes vary from 15,000 to 82,000 vehicles a day; U.S. 22 from 12,000 to 49,000; 
and U. S. 46 from 10,000 to 50,000. 

It is evident from the foregoing that New Jersey must have a greatly ex- 
panded system of interstate highways. The cost to rebuild these interstate 
routes to meet recognized standards has been estimated to be $1,331,500,000 over 
a 10-year period. 

On the present 60—40 basis of Federal aid, it is impossible for New Jersey to 
finance its share which would amount to $532,600,000—or $53,260,000 a year. 

On the other hand, we would meet our obligations of $11,200,000 a year under 
S. 1160. 

According to the provisions of 8S. 1048, $57,300,000 would be available for inter- 
state construction. Of this amount, $31,300,000 would be Federal funds and 
$26,000,000 State funds. It would be practically impossible for New Jersey to pro- 
vide this estimated $26,000,000 a year without additional taxation or bond issues. 

sv contrast, S. 1160 provides Federal funds in the amount of $141,900,000 a year 
with the State contributing $11,200,000 for a total of $153,100,000 a year. This 
figure closely parallels our estimate of $1,331,500,000 for the necessary Inter- 
state System improvements 

Governor Mryner. It does seem to me the issue is between the ideas 
incorporated in the Gore bill and the ideas incorporated in the Clay 
report. I, being from New Jersey and representing New Jersey, feel 
that the ideas incorporated in the Clay report, in the bills you are 
presently considering, are to the better advantage of New Jersey. 
First because you recognize in that report and in these bills the Inter- 
state System. I think as we study traffic throughout the Nation we 
lind that the bottlenecks are as between the principal cities of the Na- 
tion. It is naturally a defense problem and there is naturally a com- 
mercial angle to it. We in New Jersey on our State highways have 
(14 times the national average. We cannot, out of our own funds, 
meet this problem. 

Che Clay report offers us the best chance of solving this problem, 
and I should like to urge upon you the consideration of the Clay re- 
port, particularly that portion of it which provides for a greater rec- 
ognition of financing the interstate roads. 

We have a number of interstate roads in New Jersey. We in New 
Jersey find that our traffic is moving from New England through New 
Jersey to the South, and moving from New York across New Jersey 
to the West. We have this turnpike traffic problem, which can only 
be solved, it seems to me, by this type of approach on a realistic level 

_ ryy 

Mr. Fatzon. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Are there any questions on my right ? 

(No response.) 
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Mr. Fatxon. Any questions by the Members on my left? 

Mr. Donpero. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Does the State of New Jersey contemplate the building of more 
toll roads at the present time ? 

Governor Mryner. I might say that I was never too sympathetic 
to the use of authorities for the building of these roads. 1 do not be- 
lieve, as a realist, that we got them built by that method. Presently 
there may be some extensions underway or in prospect, but I would 
say no great major route such as the Garden State Parkway or the 
New Jersey Turnpike are contemplated further. 

Mr. Donpvero. The use of the toll roads by your people is furnishing 
your financial requirements? I mean, in amortizing your bonds and 
interest. 

Governor Mryner. Yes. Of course, the turnpike has been pre- 
iminently successful. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatxion. Are there any further questions by the members on my 
left ? 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. It 
would not have been possible for you to have gotten these roads at the 
present time if you had not resorted to the plan of financing them 
through bond issues, and then having tolls collected. Is that correct? 

Governor Mryner. I do not think we would have gotten the Garden 
State Parkway built, or the turnpike, if it had not been for setting 
up the authorities and floating the bond issues. Of course, we might 
have had a bond issue for $500 million and then had the State high- 
way department build them. But that was not done and the authority 
method was adopted and used, and we have the roads. 

Mr. Hutt. May I ask a question ? 

Governor, are you in favor of the pay-as-you-go plan on this con- 
templated Interstate System, or are you in favor of the 30-year 
program ? 

Governor Mryner. I am willing to accept the financing. I would 
say out of the entire Clay plan there might be some criticism directed 
toward the notion that you are going to issue bonds on the basis of 
what you expect to be the increase in revenues from constantly in- 
creasing gasoline taxes. You cannot always expect that they will 
be increasing, but I would be willing to accept that method if the 
Congress or the Federal Government desires to use highway-user 
revenues, or revenues which they collect from the motorist. I under- 
stand that they amount to $2,500 million if you include the excise 
taxes. If they want to use more of that money than they are presently 
giving and get their financing for other purposes elsewhere, that is 
their prerogative. 

Mr. Hutu. It has been brought out in testimony here all through 
our hearings that the interest paid on this particular program will 
be about one-half the cost of the program, as I understand it. 

Governor Mryner. I thought it was about $11 billion that was ex- 
pected to be paid in interest over a 25-year period. That is what I 
had heard, and the amount of indebtedness is still in the neighborhood 
of $27 billion. 

T should like to make this point: There is an urgency of this prob- 
lem of interconnecting roads as between cities being solved. Whether 
it is solved by your giving us back the gasoline tax collected or by 
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increasing the amount available to us, is your choice. I say that the 
Clay plan is one thing that offers us the solution to our immediate 
yroblem. 

Mr. Hutu. We are all aware of the urgency of this program. 

Governor Mreyner. I want to emphasize the Interstate Road System 
and how it affects our State. 

Mr. Hur. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Faxtvon. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Governor Mryner. Thank you for your courtesy and hospitality. 

Mr. Fauuon. I understand that there are several governors in the 
room who are not listed as witnesses. If the members would care 
to introduce them, they may file their statements in the record now 
or at a later date. 

We have the Governor of Kansas. 
please ¢ 

Mr. Greorce. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it gives 
me great pleasure to introduce one of the younger governors of the 
18 States, the Honorable Governor Fred Hall. He has just con- 
ducted and come through his first legislative session, which was 
concluded 9 weeks ago. Actually, the Governor came out in remark- 
ably good shape on his entire legislative program. So as a forward- 
looking State, with a highway system and a highway department that 
is on its toes, it affords me great pleasure to introduce to this com- 
mittee the Honorable Governor Fred Hall, of the State of Kansas. 
Mr. Fatuon. We are very pleased to have you, Governor Hall. 












Will Mr. George present him, 








STATEMENT OF HON. FRED HALL, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
KANSAS 












Governor Haiti. Mr. Chairman, I am among those governors who 
have been asked to come up and express an opinion about the legis- 
lation pending before this committee. The conference of governors 
has selected several representatives, governors who have given a great 
deal of study and thought to this matter. I wanted to make myself 
clear on the record that I have prepared no statement. I may furnish 
the committee with a statement, if it desires that I do so. 

At this time, and if permissible, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
yield to Governor Ribicoff, of Connecticut, who I know has prepared 
himself for this committee and who I believe has most of the infor- 
mation at hand which the governors would like to place before you. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here and to meet 
you all. I suppose in deference to my good friend, Myron George 
of Kansas, I had better say, in case I do not get that statement filed, 
that I am for the Clay plan, and so is Kansas. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Before presenting Governor Ribicoff, I understand the Governor 
of Washington is in the room. Would Mr. Mack of Washington like 
to present him ? 

Mr. Mack. In the State of Washington we have a 4-year term for 
the governorship. The present Governor has been and is now serving 
is third 4-year term. We are very proud of the forward-looking 
and progressive highway apr which has been carried out under 
iis administration, as well as the many other progressive measures 
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which have been taken. I am very ae to introduce to you Hon. 
Governor Langlie of the State of Washington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Governor Laneiie. Thaick you, Representative Mack, and distin- 
guished members of this committee. 

I have no formal statement prepared. I would like to tell you that 
we in the State of Washington are very much in favor of the Clay plan. 

I would like to point out that for many years we had a pay-as-you-go 
system of roadbuilding in the State of Washington. During the Sec- 
ond World War we got way behind in our roadbuilding. Our legis- 
lature made a study of our needs for a period projected 15 years ahead. 
After we got into that plan and tried to keep up with it we found in 
the second year of it we were in the year 1961 as far as traffic was 
concerned. We have now gone to bond financing to the extent of over 
S70 million. We are talking about a $297 -million toll road at the 
present time. 

We have found from experience that by meeting as best we can 
the traffic problems of our State we save tremendous amounts of 
money for our people. We calculated that in accident prevention 
alone right now we are saving over $11 million a year in insurance 
rates and other losses that occur to our highway users alone, by reason 
of the investments we have made through: bond issues in our facilities. 

Yet it is impossible for us to keep up with the increased traffic. That 
is why I would like to second everything that has been said by Gov- 
ernor Kohler and my other colleagues in the Governors’ Conference. 
I speak also for Governor Patterson of Oregon, who wanted to be 
here, but, because his State legislature is in session, he could not. 

We have studied rather carefully the Clay plan and the other 
proposals on highways and our highway departments have done the 
same. We feel that the Clay plan is as carefully designed to meet all 
of our needs and problems as any plan that we have yet seen. There- 
fore we are very much in support of it and believe it will do much to 
prepare us for any emergency that may develop, and to save our 
people tremendous amounts of money in losses. 

In our traffic program in the State of Washington we found out we 
lost more tower, every year on our highways than we lost during the 
whole Korean war from the State of Washington. We know it is a 
costly proposition. As we see our traffic deaths come down, we are 
increasingly aware that our highway program is extremely important 
and will save our people a great deal of money. 

Unless there are some questions, that concludes the statement I have 
to make to the committee. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much, Governor, for your statement. 

Governor Ribicoff. 

Governor, unfortunately we do not have a member of this commit- 
tee from your great State. I do not think to most of the members you 
need to be intr roduced, because you served here so well and ably asa 
Member of Congress. I understand you are making a great governor 
of a great State. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 





Governor Ristcorr. All I want to say is, it is very good to get back 
and see so many of my former colleagues. As my eye goes around the 
hall, there are very few who did not serve with me in the 81st and 82d 
( ‘ongr esses. 

Of course, when you sit on the executive side, the problems look ¢ 
_ different than when you are on the legislative side. 

But I do want to say I have been designated by the six New England 
governors to present the New E ngland point of view. As you know, 
the New England States have 3 ‘Democratic and : } Republican gov- 
ernors. I come before you talking for C onnestiout, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, V ermont and Maine. 

All of us have studied this problem and we have come to a unani- 
mous agreement that we prefer the Clay proposal to the Gore plan. 
As a matter of fact, we find that we would have great difficulty in 
matching the funds required by the Gore plan. We do find that we 
will not have any difficulty in supplying the matching funds under 
the Clay proposal. 

To understand the difference in New England, we have totaled up 
the figures under the Gore plan and the Clay program. Under the 
(ore pl in the Federal Government would contribute $141,800,000 and 
the States $82,800,000. Under the Clay plan the Federal Government 
would contribute $210,600,000 and the States $33,100,000. 

I would like to point this out: The State of Connecticut alone last 
year contributed in Federal taxes to the Federal Government $1,294,- 

72,000. We received back in grants-in-aid $70,772,160. I am proud 

hat the State of Connecticut has the earning capacity to pay that 
mania of taxes into the Federal Treasury, but I think you realize 
that the amount we get back in the New England States is a very small 
proportion of what we pay in. 

Now, in regard to the total needs on the Interstate System, the New 
England needs amount to 8.20 percent of the needs ‘of the Nation. 
Under the present highway program in existence under the 1954 act, 
we received back about 4 percent. Therefore we are c onstantly falling 
behind, although the needs of the New England States are great. 

In answer to some of the questions you asked, we in New E ngland 
lel that there is not anything wrong in bonding for capiti al improve- 

nents. You used the phrases “pay-as-you-go” or “pay- -later.” I 
vould like to substitute the phrase “pay-as-you-use” or “pay-as-you- 
ide.” Basically these roads are going to be built for people to use 
luring the next 30 years or more. U mder those circumstances I do 
ot think it is too onerous to expect the people who are actually using 
he roads to pay for those roads as they were using them, because it is 
e same thing in the most simple and elementary sense as a young 


an who is getting married and who wants to buy a house. 
6 could save $ 
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$500 a year for 25 or 30 years and then when he is an 
old man, get a house. Or, he can go down to the bank and get a mort- 

“age on the house and enjoy it for the next 25 years or 30 years, and 
‘ty the interest charges and capital expenditures off while he is using 
that home himself and his family. 
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It is my hope that this committee will report out a bill. As a gov- 
ernor, and listening to the Governors’ Conference in Washington these 
last few days, it is very obvious that the highway needs in every State 
are as important as any other issue facing our people. I know and 
you know, whether it is the city of Washington, or Detroit, or Hart- 
ford, Conn., or wherever you come from, we have traffic snarls and 
traffic tangles that are really freezing the mobility of our Nation. 
With the amount of automobiles being used, if we do not solve the 
highway needs you are setting this Nation into economic paralysis. 

I realize there is a difference of opinion in various groups in Con- 
gress, but yet we who have served in Congress know you are able to 
work out compromises. 

The six New England governors definitely feel that the Gore bill is 
not a good bill, and we do believe that the Clay program is a good 
program. 

I respectfully hope that you gentlemen in considering this legisla- 
tion will take these factors into account. 

I would like to leave a prepared statement with the committee, set- 
ting out the position of the New England governors. If there are 
any questions, I would be delighted to answer them on behalf of this 
committee. 


Mr. Fation. Thank you, Governor. 
Without objection, the statement which you submit will be made a 
part of the record. 


(The prepared statement of Governor Ribicoff is as follows:) 


PoLticy STATEMENT OF THE NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS RELATIVE TO A PROPOSED 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The governors of the six New England States have reviewed in detail the high- 
way needs of the New England area and the merits of the bills which are being 
considered by the Congress of the United States, pertaining to Federal aid for 
highways, and are in agreement with the following statement of policy: 

A survey of these needs indicates conclusively that notwithstanding the fact 
that all six States have sizable programs in effect, improvements on our higb- 
way systems are not keeping pace with the increasing demands of traffic. Bold 
action is called for, with new concepts and higher aims. The popularity and 
success of the several throughway-type highways indicates that a development 
of the Interstate System, as a first step toward an overall highway-improvenent 
program, is timely, logical, and bears promise of being an excellent way to win 
public approval for the whole program. 

However, inasmuch as the resources of the respective States are limited and 
it would be several years before the 40,000-mile national system could be com- 
pleted with the current financing methods, we believe it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to take the initiative in an accelerated interstate 
program and to bear the major cost for improving this system to the desired 
standards within a 10-year period. We do believe that the 40,000-mile systen 
as now established should not be increased and that the matching funds of 
the States should not be less than 5 percent nor more than 10 percent of the 
total costs. 

The survey of the Interstate System in New England shows that our needs 
amounted to 8.2 percent of the needs of the Nation. This relatively high per 
centage is occasioned by the fact that many of the interstate routes pass 
through or near large centers of population and industrial areas where land tak 
ings and construction costs are well above the average. For this reason, we 
believe that any funds allotted for the Interstate System should be distributed 
on the basis of need rather than‘on arbitrary ratios as provided for under the 
Federal Highway Act of 1954. 

Inasmuch as several States have already constructed portions of the Interstaté 
System to the required standards, it is believed that in order not to discriminate 
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against these States a credit reimbursement should be allowed for any road 
so constructed whether it is a free road or toll road. 

The credit reimbursement so allowed should be 90 percent of a fair deprecia- 
tion value of the road at the time of its acceptance into the system, minus any 
Federal funds that entered into its construction. This provision should not 
extend to toll roads where the financing has not been authorized prior to 
December 31, 1955. 

We believe that the Interstate System should provide safe, fast, and eco- 
nomical transportation for a period of at least 20 years after its improvement 
and should therefore be constructed upon a right-of-way having control of access. 
Because of the need for expediting the construction through all States simul- 
taneously, provision should be made for the Federal Government, upon petition 
of the State, to acquire the necessary right-of-way where State laws are inade- 
quate for this purpose. 

In order not to impede the improvement on the other Federal systems, namely, 
the primary, secondary, and urban system, we believe the funds provided in 
the 1954 Federal Aid Act for these systems should be continued, except that the 
apportionments should be made for a 6-year period to permit the States to prop- 
erly plan and staff their programs. 

Also, it is oelieved that it would be advantageous to the States in solving 
their problems of funds for the primary, secondary, and urban systems if a 
transfer up to but not exceeding 25 percent of these funds between the systems 
were permitted. If any accelerated Federal highway program is approved and 
a national highway corporation commission or authority is created, we believe 
its activities should be restricted to financing of the program only. 

We believe the program should be administered and constructed by the State 
highway departments with the Bureau of Public Roads acting as the coordinating 
agency for the approval of final plans. The relationship between these agencies 
has been highly efficient and outstandingly successful. 

The governors of the New England States believe that the completion of an 
interstate system in 10 years is a necessity in order to maintain the economic 
growth of our region and the Nation; to reduce the high death and accident 
toll on our highways, and to provide for our military and civilian defense 
needs if the occasion arises. It is reasonable to assume that the New England 
States are prepared to provide the matching funds that will be required. 










Mr. Fatxon. Are there any questions on my right? 

Mr. Smrru. Governor Ribicoff, your support of this plan, I presume 
from your statement, boils down to the fact that you will get more 
money out of the Clay plan than out of the Gore plan, with less cost 
to the State. 


Governor Risicorr. I would say it is a most important influencing 
factor; yes, sir. 










_ I would say this, which has not been brought out to date. There 
is another factor. In my opinion you will not get a real interstate 
system under the Gore plan, but you will get a real Interstate System 
under the Clay plan. The Clay plan projects itself over a period of 
10 years, looking toward a 40,000-mile Interstate System. The Gore 
plan is on an annual basis and I believe roads will then be built under 
the Gore proposal on a hit or miss, or sectional basis, instead of an 
overall plan. 

Even though the money factor is important to the State of Con- 
necticut, I think for the overall needs of the Nation you will find 
that you will get a real Interstate System under the Clay plan that 
the Gore plan will not produce as a practical proposition. 

Mr. Smrrn. It should be emphasized that we do not have any choice 
ere in this committee as to whether we will take the Gore plan or 
the Clay plan. We are on a basis of whether we will have something 
along the lines of the Clay plan or something else. That is mainly 
our choice. But basically I would gather that the governors not 
only of New England, but all of the Governors supporting this plan, 
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are accepting the idea that they are willing to abrogate the State’s 
responsibility in regard to this Interstate Sy stem and let it become 
a Federal system, paid for and controlled by the Federal Government ’ 

Governor RrsrcorF. No; I do not think that is our intention at all, 
As I gather, it is the consensus of the governors and their feeling 
that the roads will actually be under the jurisdiction and contro] of 
the governors. I do not see why you need change at all the present 
system of Federal contributions to the States in “the other road pro- 
grams. There is no reason why the Federal Government should 
assume any greater jurisdiction over the State roads system than it 
does now, even though you are folding in the interstate system in 
the overall highway system with a larger F ‘ederal contribution. 

Mr. Suir. I am questioning it with reference to the Interstate 
System. Of course, the Clay plan does not suggest any change in 
the rest of the program if Congress is able to get enough money to 
take care of the rest of the program after the Interstate Sy stem is 
taken care of. But it is interesting to me to see the reaction of those 
governors who have been making statements back when you were in 
Congress, and as a matter of fact before we ever got here—for years 
they have been talking about Federal encroachments in imposing 
Federal handouts. Now they come here today to ask for a plan that 
goes not only beyond matching, but is a complete Federal : assumption 
of the interstate road program. 

Governor Rrstcorr. I would say this to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi: First, in one of your references it seems to me this will not 
be a substitute for the present program. As I understand the C lay 
proposal, it is advocated or understood that the present highway pro- 
gram as it now exists will stay in existence, but the amount in addition 
that is collected from gasoline and fuel oil taxes, or the excess, will be 
used to pay off the financing charges on the bonds. 

As far as Federal handouts are concerned, I want to be frank. | 
have no objection to the Federal Government making contributions to 
the States. My only regret is that the State of Connecticut has never 
had much luck in getting much by way of Federal handouts, although, 
as the figures show, we are very generous in what we pay into the 
Treasury. However, we have to be practical. 

The Federal Government, in the collection of the gasoline taxes, is 
collecting large sums of money. I believe most governors will tell you 
that if you were willing to forego the collection by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the g: asoline tax and give those funds to the States, we, in 
our respective States could capitalize on that gasoline tax that the 
Federal Government now collects to be able to issue a considerable 
amount of bonds to build our own roads. But in the absence of that, 
we recognize that the responsibility is so great and the expense is s0 
high that we will never get out from under. 

It is recognized the road needs in Connecticut in addition to 2 
throughway in the process of being built for $400 million, are such 
that to do an adequate job will take anywhere from $700 million as a 
minimum to $2 billion. We are willing to try to work this problem 
out on the State level, but the Interstate System for a State like Con- 
necticut is actually a bridge for the traflic between New York and 
Massachusetts and New E ngland, and it means that we have a greal 
burden on our highways from pleasure automobiles and also from 
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trucks. We do believe it is part of the Federal obligation to come in 
and bear a major part of the expense of the Interstate System, because 
this Interstate System is just as important to our national welfare as 
the utilization by the individuals of the State for their rural or pri- 
mary or secondary roads. 

So I think all of the governors recognize the need of a good Inter- 
state System. Just as the Federal Government pays for national 
defense, and for waterways, and harbors, and the other problems that 
are national in scope, we believe that the Interstate System definitely 
has Federal overtones, and it is for the national interest. Therefore, 
if it is for the national interest, the Federal Government should assume 
a great deal of the cost. 

Mr. Smiru. But do you accept the premise in paying for the Inter- 
state System that the Congress should arrogate its controls, which we 
do if we pass this plan? We just hand it to them and also pay for it 
in an entirely different way from the way we pay for national defense, 
and rivers and harbors, and ever ything else. 

If we pay for it through a private system of financing, there is 
always a possibility of its costing us as much as $12 billion extra over 
this period. 

Mr. Risicorr. I would say you are faced with a very practical 
financing problem. Naturally if you could pay as you go I think it 
would be excellent. But where you have these demands which are so 
large, it is very obvious that the Federal Government cannot from its 
ordinary source of income make the payments. Yet it seems incon- 
ceivable to me sitting in the Governor's chair that the economic life 
of the United States is absolutely being choked by the great mass of 
automobiles, and that we should sit down and dribble out this money 
a billion dollars a year and find ourselves choked to death economic ally 
when we could build these roads during the next 10 years and pay for 
them from the increased revenues which would be received from the 
higher utilization of the roads, and the lives which would be saved, and 
the wear and tear on automobiles that would be saved, and the time that 
would be saved. 

I think the interest you will have to pay on the bonds will be very, 
aeae After all, Mr. Congressman, I am sure in your State when you 
build roads or you have to build schools you never stop to worry that 
you are paying interest charges in order to get those schools or roads 
built in your State. Neither do the people in the State of Connecticut 
object to the payment of interest charges in order to build these capi- 
tal structures and make these capital investments. I look at this Fed- 
eral road system as being in this category. 

Mr. Smiru. We do not object to the payment of interest charges, but 
we do not conceal it as being something other than a part of the State 
debt; and we always try to get the cheapest interest rate, which is com- 
pletely different from what is being done under the Clay plan. 

Governor Rretcorr. I would assume you would be derelict in your 
duties if you did not try in any bill you pass to get the cheapest inter- 
* chs arges, 

I do not conceive that you are going to float this entire amount of 
bonds at the present time when you pass the bill. It is my under- 
standing that the bonds will be issued from time to time as you need 
the money to build the roads, and I would hope that the financial lead- 
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ership of this country was intelligent enough at all times to know how 
to take advantage of the money market at any given time so as to get 
a advantage and full value for the money we are spending. 
I do have faith in the Secretary of the Treasury, no matter who he 
may be, or what the administration is that is in power at that time, that 
that is their ultimate objective. 

Mr. Smirn. Thank you. 

Mr. Fauion. Any further questions on my right? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. On my left? 

Mr. Grorce. You are against the Gore bill because it will not do 
the job? 

Governor Rieicorr. That is right. 

Mr. Grorer. And you are for the Clay plan because you know if 
we pass it we can do in 10 years what is said to be intended by the 
Clay plan? 

Governor Risicorr. That is right, sir. Frankly I am proposing 
here what I am proposing in the State of Connecticut. We have the 
basic problem in our own State at the present time where we are 
building roads on a pay-as-you-go basis. I do not think that can 
be done. I am advoe: ating the issuance of a substantial bonding pro- 
gram to build nontoll roads with the realization that the future of 
the State of Connecticut needs those now if our cities and towns are 
not to be choked to death. 

I am carrying over that same philosophy to the Federal Government 
that I am advocating in the States, so I am not advocating a dual type 
of program. 

I think it is absolutely essential to have the Clay plan if we are 
going to have a real Interstate System. TI believe an Interstate Sys- 
tem will help Mississippi as much as it will Connecticut, and it will 
help California and Kansas, because when you build up the economy 
of any section of this Nation you are bound to increase the economy 

of every other section of this Nation. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you. 

Mr. Scuerer. Governor, actually under the Clay plan Federal 
funds are not returned to the States on the basis of population, on the 
basis of area or on the basis of motor-vehicle registration, nor on the 
basis of the amounts contributed by the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but for the first time the Federal funds are returned to the 
States on the basis of need. Is that not right? 

Governor Rreicorr. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. In order to build a uniform, adequate highway system 
throughout the country. 

Governor Risicorr. That is right, and that is the strength of the 
Clay plan, and the basic w eakness of the Gore plan. 

Mr. Scuerer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatxon. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Governor, thank you very much for your very excellent 
statement and your intelligent answers to the questions of the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Governor Rreicorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT J. KENNON, GOVERNOR OF 
LOUISIANA 


Governor Kennon. Mr. Chairman, as Chairman of the Governors’ 
Conference I would like to sum up for about 3 minutes our view- 
point. , 

Mr. Fatuon. Go right ahead, Governor. Governor Kennon, we 
had a very pleasant time and some very pleasant hours during our 
visit down in your State. 

Governor Kennon. I would like to invite the rest of the committee 

» Antoine’s at their convenience. Gentlemen, if I may, I have no 
prepared statement. I would like to give you the Governors’ view- 
point on this road system. We were not smart enough to start a na- 
tional program. We were in session at Bolton’s Landing, N. Y. when 
the President asked us to propose a plan whereby the States could co- 
operate with you gentlemen in doing something about the $101 bil- 
lion need for the entire road system. 

Under the plans as they existed last summer, $54 billion would be 
cxpentan in the next 10 years, State and F ederal. We need at least 
$101 billion. I think that is a modest estimate of it. That means 
you have to have a fresh $50 billion to put into decent roads in 
America. 

The governors studied the plan at great length. Being lazy and 
incapable myself, I appointed a capable roads committee to draw 
up the plan under Walter Kohler. They got together with General 
Clay and the State highway officials and came up with this sugges- 
tion to the President. “Namely, that the Federal Government under- 
take the major financial responsibility for about half of the new ac- 
celerated needs between $54 billion and $101 billion, and let the States 
contribute what they already contributed. They did not let the States 
off with anything. And the Federal Government would furnish the 
difference between what the States would contribute to the $54 billion 
system, which would be an inadequate system, and what they would 
need to build a completely adequate system of interstate roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. You do not mean that the governors wanted them 
to take over the roads, but only the financing? 

Governor Krnnon. Yes, sir. That is right. The States stand on 
the principle that they will continue to control the roads as they 
always have, and this $25 billion will be spent in the same form as 
worked out over the years. We will have the Bureau of Public 
Roads. There will be no change in the modus operandi and ultimate 
control. 

Mr. McGrecor. There is no change recommended in the Clay 
committee report. 

Governor Kennon. No, sir. It is exactly as it is. The only change 
is that the Federal Government comes up with $25 billion acceler atedly 
and at the same time the States are expected to come up with $25 
billion of extra money. 

In my own State we took $50 million out of the general fund—$30 
million in the first half and $20 million in the second half—over and 
~~ e the regular highway taxes. In the other States there is a move- 

nt t spreading to raise gasoline taxes. 
. we propose that $95 billion is to be put in to insure a national 
lef ‘nse system of roads. 
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There is a map over there which shows Highway No. 51, which 
goes from Chicago to Memphis and down to New Orleans. That four- 
lane road sore across Mississippi principally and then into Louisiana. 
Mr. Smith, I am not too provincial. I will be glad to run that road 
from New ane to the Mississippi line, but my legislature is not 
going to vote for a four-lane road through those sparsely populated 
Florida parishes. Even though I love Mississippi, and I was up there 
with the Mississippi Economic Council with Bruce Campbell, still the 
legislature does not see the need for a four-lane highway through 60 
miles of sparsely populated counties. 

Mr. Smiru. Commissioner du Pont and General Clay do not see the 
need for making Highway No. 51 four-lane either. Their map shows 
it is two-lanes, even under the Clay plan. 

Governor Kennon. But it will be wider, with more shoulders, with 
an extra 2 feet or so on the sides. 

Mr. Smiru. Most of our Mississippi money gets down to Louisiana 
by Highway No. 61 and not 51. 

Governor Kennon. We are going to make No. 61 a four-lane ex- 
em ay from New Orleans. 

Gentlemen, if I may pass on, here is the reason why you do not have 
a pay-as-you-go, as we governors see it. Unless you give us a commit- 
ment for this $25 billion over a 10- year period, we will not start it. 
But it will be absolutely unwise to put up $10 billion in cash, or $2 
billion in cash and earmark it, because it will take at least a year to 
spend the first billion dollars. Yet, if you do not adopt the Clay plan 
or a commitment plan it will be 3, 4, or 5 years before the road system 
will be started. This is one place where it looks like it is logical to 
make this sort of equitable commitment of the gasoline highway users’ 
tax to the highway building funds of the Nation, because if you 
make that commitment the money will not be spent. There will not be 
$1 billion spent while you gentlemen are in this Congress. But if you 
do not make any long-range commitment you will never have this 
system of interstate roads. 

I feel it is logical to go ahead and use that highway system. 

Gentlemen, I “have taken more time than I should, but this systen 
is approved by three-fourths of the governors, by four-fifths of the 
highway commissioners. It is approved by Secretary Humphrey: 
it is approved by Secretary Weeks and by the President himself. 1 
believe we had better go for this because if we mess around, excusing 
the country language, we won’t get anything. 

Mr. ScowenceL. Governor, I am glad to see you here again. Iam 
across the table from you in a different capacity. I want to com- 
mend you on your interest and dedication to the great needs of 
America. I know of your highway committee that you appointed 
some time ago to advise the council of State governments, and so on. 
As I read this bill we are still going to have to wrestle with a lot of 
things. Could we have your commitment that if we need the advice 
on some State problems that that committee will advise with us/ 

Mr. Fatxion. Will the gentleman suspend for a moment. There 
is lots of noise in the back of the room. Would those who want to 
go into conference please go into the hall? 

Mr. Scuwencet. My question is, Can we have the benefit, if 
committee feels the need of your committee coming in to talk to 
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about some of the problems and the details of this bill, of having your 
committee come in to discuss it with us? 

Governor Kennon. What I would like to do is have an informal 
conference with you, without the microphones and the stenographer. 
Let us have breakfast and lunch and dinner together and wrestle this 
out. We will bring a half a dozen governors up here—our first team— 
and some former Congressmen we have on it, like Hale Boggs, and Abe 
Ribicoff and Bill Stratton of Illinois, who is all for it. The most 
serious citizens in America are for this. We have been sweating this 
out for a year, and if the members of the committee could go over this 
with us, like we have with Secretary Humphrey and General C lay 
and the State highwaymen and men such as Francis du Pont, who 
is one of the genuine devoted public servants who is really giving his 
heart to this kind of work, then you would be for the C ‘lay pl: in, 
H. R. 4260. 

I say let us get together on House bill 4260. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is for it, and the governors are for it, and the highway com- 
missioners are for it. The Bureau of Public Roads is for it, and they 
are the ones who have to carry it out. Give us this bill and we will 
sweat it through, and let us not fool with amendments. 

We governors hope you put it through soon. 

Mr. Busu. You want us to put you on the spot and you will do 
a good job. 

Governor Krennon. Yes, sir. We will meet informally with this 
committee whenever you want. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you, Governor Kennon. I understand Gover- 
nor Anderson of Nebraska is in the room. Governor, would you care 
to make a brief statement? You have the permission of the commit- 
tee to submit any additional statements you want to for the record. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt and suggest that 
the Governor of Louisiana be permitted to extend his remarks in the 
record with any further statement he might care to submit? 

Mr. Fatuon. If there is no objection it will be so ordered. The only 
thing I am afraid of, Governor Anderson, is that I will be the only 
one here. 

Mr. ScuweEncet. I will stay with you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR E. ANDERSON, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Governor AnpErson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am of the opinion we do need these roads. I know we have 
some people in our State who feel the Interstate System will not go 
past their front door, but they are all going to be benefited. Because, 
if we do not have this Interstate System we are going to have to use 
some of our present highway funds at least to repair and do some 
work on this Interstate System. 

| do believe that the people of our country want good roads. As to 
toll roads, I think they are willing to pay for them. It was figured 
out when we convert the cost of the toll roads into the gasoline cost, 
it will average better than 20 cents a gallon to ride the toll roads 
throughout the United States. On some of them it goes up as high 
as 23 cents a gallon. | 
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We know that the toll roads are popular throughout the United 
States. They flock to them. So it is my opinion that the people of 
our country are willing to pay for good roads. Like it was brought 
out before, what are we going to do with our increasing automobile 
population ? We now have 58 million cars, and we are going to try 
to squeeze in 80 million cars in the next 10 years on the present high- 
ways, unless we make some changes in what we have. 

It just cannot be done to squeeze them in. We are killing many 
more people than is necessary, but the kind of roads we have now just 
will not handle the traffic. 

Certainly I appreciate the opportunity of being here, and I know 
you are anxious to get into session on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Fauion. Thank you very much, Governor. The only reason 
why we are hurrying along here today is that when we scheduled the 
hearing we had at least 2 hours and had only 3 scheduled witnesses, 
We tried to get all of the introductions of witnesses first. Because of 
the House going into session at 11 a. m., we have only 1 hour to hear 
you. If you wish to extend your remarks any further you have the 
permission of the committee to do so. 

Governor Anperson. I think it has been covered pretty well. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Governor. The committee will 
adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a. m 
the following day, Thursday, May 5, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Fatxon. Our first two witnesses this morning are from New 
Mexico. I think it only fair and right that Governor Dempsey pre- 
sent the witnesses from his great State. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure for me to 
introduce to you at this time Mr. Tony J. Heimann, chairman of the 
State Highway Commission of New Mexico. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to insert the state- 
m. of Gov. John F. Simms in the record. It may be impossible 
for him to appear due to the legislative situation here and the fact 


that he must get back to New Mexico shortly. 
Mr. Fatxon. That insertion is so ordered. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY HoN. JoHN F. SimMs, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW MEXIco 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: I am deeply appreciative of your 
courtesy in devoting your valuable time to my statement. I shall seek to merit 
your indulgence by making my remarks brief. More detailed information con- 
cerning New Mexico highways will be provided your committee by officials of 
the State highway department who are to appear before you shortly. 

While it is not within my province, nor is it my desire, as chief executive of 
the State to seek to advise the Congress on the Nation’s future highway program, 
I feel it fitting that I should make some observations with regard to New 
Mexico’s particular problems. 

New Mexico is the fourth largest State in the Union in area but, despite its 
rapid increase of about 50 percent in population in the last decade, it still must 
be deemed a rather sparsely populated State. This contributes to our highway 
development problem because the economy of both the State and the Nation 
requires that we build and maintain extensive highway mileage—a program 
that is far beyond our economic capacity to finance adequately. Therefore, it 
is indeed gratifying to know that this Congress has recognized the desperate 
highway situation, not only in New Mexico but throughout our Nation, and is 
taking steps to develop our roads so that they will not continue to be a serious 
bottleneck in our economy and our defense program. I can say, however, that 
the people of New Mexico are in full accord with the purpose of the legislation 
you are considering and are confident that you will reach a sound determination 
as to the details, including the most feasible way to finance this expansion. 

The New Mexico Legislature anticipated favorable congressional action and 
anthorized the issuance of $20 million in highway debentures. Therefore my 
State is in a position to assume its proper share of the financing of this highway 
expansion program without increasing its 6 cents per gallon State gasoline tax. 

About one-half of our State is owned or under the control of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. We derive some income from it. That revenue is far short of a pro- 
portionate contribution to our budget requirements. The armed services, for 
instance, have withdrawn about 3% million acres of our area from our economy 
and are still seeking more of our lands. We are willing to make this sacrifice if 
real need is demonstrated and if it is necesary to our Nation’s security. But we 
feel that there is an added Federal responsibility to New Mexico because of that 
sacrifice. 

At the same time New Mexico has been found to be the most logical and satis- 
factory locations for some of the Nation’s vitally important defense installations 
for the development of the atomic-energy program and our Air Force. We are 
glad to have them. They have contributed to our economy but at the same time 
they have placed an increasingly heavy traffic burden upon our highways. It 
has been necessary for the State to devote more and more of its limited highway 
funds to construction and maintenance of the roads that these installations 
require in order to operate efficiently and effectively. 

New Mexico carries one of the heaviest proportionate interstate traffic loads 
of any State in the Nation. We have 1,013 miles of highways on the Interstate 
System in addition to 3,101 miles of other roads on the primary system and 4,607 
miles on the secondary. This does not take into consideration many other 
thousands of miles of roads built and maintained solely by the State and its 
political subdivisions. 

I am sure you will agree that 38,000 human lives a year are too high a price 
to pay for our failure to build more and better roads. A million people hurt 
and maimed annually and property losses in the billions are, in some degree at 
least, our responsibility. We in New Mexico seek to provide all possible pro- 
tection and adequate law enforcement but we have been unable, just as have 
other States, to overcome the natural hazards on our highways, particularly 
those on the Interstate System. This terrible carnage will continue until the 
Federal Government and the States cooperatively remove such hazards as narrow 
highways and bridges and sharp, blind curves from at least our main-traveled 
arteries. That is one of the most urgent reasons for enactment of the legislation 
you are considering. 

I can assure you that our State recognizes and does not desire to shirk its 
share of responsibility in the development of an adequate highway system. We 
shall accept gladly whatever share the Congress determines is equitable and just 
for us to assume in the highway expansion program you are considering. Our 
plans for participation are complete and have been presented to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. We share your belief that our Nation has delayed too long 
already in facing up to adequate highway development and assure you that 
we will do everything within our power and capability to carry such a program 
as you may determine is proper to a successful conclusion. 

New Mexico needs substantial help from the Congress to approach a solution 
to its vast highway problems. But we are content to leave it to the wisdom of 
the Congress—in which our State is fortunate to have Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
chairman of the Senate Public Works Committee, and Representative Joun J 
DEMPSEY, a member of the House Public Works Committee. These men, with 
their colleagues Senator ANDERSON and Representative FERNANDEZ, speak ably 
for New Mexico, and I invite your attention to their views. 


Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Heimann, will you please state your full name 
and position ¢ 

Mr. Hermann. Tony J. Heimann, chairman of the State Highway 
Commission of New Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey. Now, if you will make your statement, please, on the 


highways in New Mexico and what you think of the various bills 
before us. 


STATEMENT OF T. J. HEIMANN, CHAIRMAN, STATE HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Hermann. Gentlemen, we have prepared a statement here that 
we would like to present to go into the record in answer to some ques- 
tions that have been sent out to us in connection with our highway 
program. 
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Mr. Fauion. Mr. Heimann, you may present that for the record. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT COMMENTING ON QUESTIONS Set FortTH FOR DISCUSSION BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BY T. J. 
HEIMANN, CHAIRMAN, STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, AND L. D. WILSON, CHIEF 
HIGHWAY ENGINEER, NEW MEXICO STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 


The New Mexico State Highway Commission is sincerely appreciative of this 
opportunity to present its views concerning the very important and urgent 
matters under discussion by the House Public Works Committee. We feel that 
the committee is engaged in a task of far-reaching significance in its relation 
to our country’s economy, and earnestly hope that we may contribute in some 
measure toward the accomplishment of that task. 

With notice of these hearings, a number of questions were set forth, concerning 
which our opinions were invited. We will restate the questions and append 
our replies and comments: 


1. To what extent should emphasis on the National System of Interstate High- 
ways go in comparative relation to the regular Federal-aid primary and 
secondary systems? 

The principal difference, as we see it, between interstate and other highways 
is that this system integrates all other systems into a national network of roads. 
It was selected with that view in mind, which purpose establishes this system 
as being of Somewhat greater significance in the national economy than any other 
system. 

While it might be stated in general terms that on a mile-for-mile basis the 
relative economic benefit of two roads is measured by relative traffic service 
potential, those roads which are on the Interstate System have the additional 
benefit of contributing in a particular and substantial manner to national unity, 
economy, and safety. 

in large measure, the Interstate System will establish its own claim to special 
consideration because it directly serves the major traffic potential of areas in 
which it is located. Where other roads in an area serve equal or greater traffic 
than the interstate highways, the conclusion may be drawn that the area is one 
of high economic value, capable of providing self-support to a more extensive sys- 
tem of principal roads. 

It has long been recognized that road-user revenues from high-volume roads 
may be expected to provide subsidy to roads whose traffic potential is not ade- 
quate to make them self-sustaining, but which are nevertheless essential parts 
of the communication system of State and Nation. Development of the Inter- 
state System, which in its entirety may be considered a “revenue-producer,” 
may be expected to indirectly furnish substantial support to other systems. 
Obviously, the acceleration of the interstate program would enhance the effect of 
such support. 

In view of these considerations, it is our feeling that the needs of the National 
System of Interstate Highways may be justifiably emphasized over those of other 
systems. The extent of that emphasis should be somewhat greater than that 
indicated by relative cost of needed improvements. 


2. Should the Federal-aid primary and secondary system programs be accelerated 
along with the special emphasis on the Interstate System? If so, to what 
extent and by what means? 


lt is believed that the answer to this question depends upon the degree of 
emphasis and amount of Federal assistance which is directed to the Interstate 
System. The provisions of H. R. 4260 would relieve many States of the back- 
breaking burden involved in improving interstate roads to desirable standards, 
thereby making greater funds available to other systems. This circumstance, 
together with inereased revenue from improved interstate highways, could be 
expected to greatly accelerate other system programs. 

lf lesser emphasis were to be placed on Interstate System development, and 
thore funds made available for other systems on which the Federal share may not 
he considered so great, it is probable that many States may be so burdened by 
absolute Interstate needs as well as the requirements for greater matching funds, 
that the entire program would suffer. 
rhe national study of highway needs indicates that acceleration of improve- 
ents on all systems is desirable, but as there would seem to be some question 
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that the enire program may be expedited, greater emphasis on those roads which 
are not only the greatest burden but which promise more substantial economic 


sain would improve the probability of economically sound development of lesser 
roads. 


4. Should a definite period, such as that proposed in H. R. 4260, be fixed for the 
completion of the National System of Interstate Highways, or should con- 


struction be accelerated or decelerated according to the availability of motor 
fuel tax revenues? 


It is believed that the earliest feasible modernization of the Interstate System, 
with the consequent savings in lives and the accrual of general economic benefit 


which would be expected, should be a principal objective of the national highway 
program. 


4. Should the existing ratio of matching for the Interstate System be changed 
from 60-40 to 90-10, or some other ratio? 


The purpose of national integration which is the reason for existence of the 
Interstate System establishes these roads as those of greatest Federal responsi- 
bility. If they are to adequately serve the purpose intended, standards of design 
must be uniform and of higher type than most other highways. It is not believed 
probable that uniformity of progress and conformance to uniform standards may 
be expected unless the Federal Government assumes a very heavy proportion of 
the cost. It is our belief that the matching ratio should be on the basis of not 
less than 90 percent and not more than 95 percent Federal funds. 


5. Should our present highway-development procedure be modified in any way 
if the Federal share for the Interstate System is increased, or should all 
projects on the Interstate System be initiated and constructed by the State 
highway departments, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, as is 
the procedure at the present time? 


We can see no reason why change should be considered in the basic procedure 
of State initiation and construction of projects, with Bureau of Public Roads 
cooperation. 


6. Will the placing of special emphasis on the Interstate System adversely or 
beneficially affect the State’s capacity to carry on an effective program of con- 
struction on the regular Federal-aid primary and secondary highway systems? 
New Mexico’s efforts with respect to Federal-aid primary and secondary roads 

will be beneficially affected in relation to the extent that the financial burden of 
interstate highways is removed from the State. 

7. Should the Federal contribution to the Interstate System be financed on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis or a “pay-later’ basis? If neither of these financing 
plans is deemed feasible, what is an adequate alternative financing plan to 
complete the Interstate System? 


It would seem that the magnitude of the program necessary for adequate and 
accelerated development of the Interstate System if financed on a so-called “pay- 
as-you-go” basis, would require drastic increase in taxation, or reduction in 
Federal assistance for primary and secondary roads, or both. These circum- 
stances appear to obviate the question of “pay-as-you-go” financing. 

We would like to take this opportunity to state our belief that the term “pay- 
as-you-go” is misleading as applied to a program of highway improvement. Ifa 
program requires 10 years for completion, then the full benefits of such program 
are not realizable before completion, and road-user payments received during 
the program period are actually payments in advance. The benefits accrue to 
those using the facilities after completion, so that only by judiciously planned 
credit financing can a true “pay-as-you-go” concept be achieved. 

When it may be possible to plan, administer, and engineer a system of highways 
to standards adequate for many years in the future, it is believed that bond 
financing may be made a sound and equitable means of applying against the cost 
the taxes obtained from those directly benefiting from the improvements. 


8. In the event that bond financing is deemed the best method of providing 
for the Federal cost of the Interstate System, what provision should be made 
to insure payment of the principal and interest? 


9. If the bond method of financing the Interstate System is approved, should 
the bonds be a direct obligation of the United States? 
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10. Will revenues from the present Federal motor fuel taxes be sufficient (at 
the present rate) to continue the present Federal-aid highway program and 
service the bonded debt? If not, should such taxes be increased for this 
purpose? 

11. It has been proposed that the bonded debt under the suggested pay-later 
plan for construction of the Interstate System be paid off over a period 
of 30 years. In the 20-year period extending from the completion of the Inter- 
state System to final repayment of the interstate bonds, what is the prospect 
for continuing the regular Federal-aid highway system out of revenues then 
available? 

12. It has been suggested, and it is provided in H. R. 4260, et al., that all Federal 
motor fuel tax revenues in excess of $623 million annually be made available 
for paying the Federal share on the Interstate System, including bond retire- 
ment and interest payments. The effect of this proposal would be to limit 
funds available to the Federal-aid primary and secondary systems to $623 
million annually for as many as 30 years. Should funds for the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary highways be so limited? 

With respect to questions of financing procedure and availablity of funds, we 
believe it proper to defer to the good judgment of the Congress. 


13. What will be the effect of introducing the Federal Highway Corporation 
into our national highway-management program, now the joint responsibility 
of the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments? 

14. What will be the extent of the Federal Highway Corporation’s functions 
under subsection 102 (d) of H. R. 4260? 


We feel that the duties and functions of the Federal Highway Corporation or 
authority should relate to fiscal matters only. 


15. Should there be control of access on all segments of the Interstate System, 
or, What would be the effect of unlimited access on the Interstate System 
highways? Where States do not have necessary legislation to acquire access 
controls or are unwilling to exercise such rights for various reasons, should the 
Federal Government acquire the right-of-way and retain sufficient margin of 
interest to assure control of access on right-of-way so obtained? 

If the purpose and function of the Interstate System is to be realized, and 
the necessarily large investment made to effect that realization, then the invest- 
ment should be insured in every way possible against depreciation. Unlimited 
access opens the way to the continuing loss of traffic-carrying ability, which is 
accelerated as traffic volumes and adjacent development increase. Only by 
control of access may a high-volume facility be designed to accommodate an 
anticipated traffic volume with a desired degree of convenience and safety, 
and be expected to accomplish that function. 

In the development of the interstate program, it would be desirable that the 


Federal Government be empowered, at State request, to procure rights-of-way 
and access control. 


16. To what extent should there be reimbursement to States for toll roads and 
other primary roads included in the National System of Interstate Highways? 
17. Should there be reimbursement for toll roads constructed after 1955 or 
should eligibility for reimbursement terminate in 1955? What should the 
reimbursement policy be with respect to nontoll roads incorporated in the 

National System of Interstate Highways? 

With respect to credit for toll roads or free roads previously constructed or 
under construction, which conform to Interstate System requirements, we would 
defer to the knowledge and judgment of the Congress as to whether such reim- 
bursement on a depreciated-cost basis is equitable and desirable in the interest 
of national accord in the development of a national major highway system. 

We do not believe that eligibility for reimbursement should extend to roads 
on which financing has not been completed by December 31, 1955. 


18. Should there be compulsory or optional retirement of toll-road bonds by 

States under a program of reimbursement? 

We have insufficient information from which to draw conclusions in this 
respect, and defer to the knowledge and judgment of the Congress. 

May we again express our appreciation for this opportunity. We feel that 
this committee of the Congress is to be highly commended for its earnest 
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endeavor to explore these problems as a means of supporting and strengthening 
its judgment. 

Mr. Farion. Are there any remarks you would like to make in 
regard to your statement / 

Mr. Hermann. The only thing that I might add to this is that 
we are very much in need of money in New Mexico. We would greatly 
appreciate getting all the money possible for highways out there. 
We realize that we are a ver y sparsely settled State, a kind of bridge 
State between the East and the West, and it is very difficult for us 
to build the types of highways on the amount of money that we have 
that should be built for our Interstate System. So any additional aid 
or assistance that this honorable body can give us will be certainly 
greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Dempsty. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. You have been 
asked, I thimk, in this questionnaire what is the feeling of the State 
Highway Commission of New Mexico as to the Federal collection 
of gasoline tax. It has been suggested by some that the Federal 
Government get out of gasoline-tax collection and have the States 
do it all. And there has been some discussion about the Bureau 
of Public Roads—that the States could get along without the Bureau 
of Public Roads. I do not think we feel that way out there. 

Mr. Hermann. No; I don’t think we feel that way about it at all. 
We feel like we need their help and their advice and their cooperation 
in every way. 

Mr. Donvrro. Would the proposal before the committee in the 
bills that we are considering help solve your problem in New Mexico? 

Mr. Hermann. I believe it would to a great extent; yes. 

Mr. Donprro. How many miles of interstate highway do you have/ 

Mr. Hermann. I think it is 1,013 miles. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson is the chief 
highway engineer, State Highway Commission of the State of New 
Mexico. He has been an engineer with the State, I think, for 24 years 
and is well versed in highway needs and highway construction. 

Mr. Wilson, would you proceed with any statement you care to make, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF L. D. WILSON, CHIEF HIGHWAY ENGINEER, STATE 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Wuson. I also collaborated in the preparation of this state- 
ment which Mr. Heimann stated we were presenting to the committee 
and which he asked to be inserted in the record. 

I also want to emphasize the statement made by Mr. Heimann to 
the effect that New Mexico is a bridge State between the East and 
West, North and South. Over 60 percent of the traffic traveling on 
the Interstate Highway System in New Mexico is out-of-State traffic 
out-of-State vehicles. We are a sparsely settled State. We cannot 
afford, with our own funds, to provide the highway facilities that are 
needed to take care of the traffic conditions in ‘New Mexico. We have 
also been required to expend 100 percent State funds, as well as our 
regular primary funds, on the Interstate System, in order to make the 
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Interstate System adequate for our highway needs, which has caused 
us to neglect other sections of our primary highw ays, 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Wilson, do you think it would be feasible to have 
the States each operate on their own, using the Federal money, with- 
out the Bureau of Public Roads, and have a comprehensive system of 
highways? 

Mr. Wuson. No, sir; I think that it is very desirable to keep the 
Bureau of Public Roads i in the highway construction and improve- 
ment picture, because in that way you have uniformity over the 
United States. It is also desirable from our standpoint to have the 
advantage of their engineering experience and to have them in on the 
design and inspection of our highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donpero. Does the Highway Commission of the State of New 
Mexico take the same position that Mr. Heimann took in regard to 
the bill before this committee? Will it help solve your problems in 
New Mexico? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. We need help badly, as I stated before, and 
the bill before the Congress and this committee will help us very 
decidedly in the program to solve our highway needs. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all. 

Mr. Fatuon. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. I would like to 
announce now that due to the quorum call, the Members must go to the 
floor, so we will declare a recess for 15 minutes and then come back. 
We have another witness here this morning, Mr. George Koss. 

(Whereupon at 10:15 a. m. a recess was taken until 10:35 a. m.) 

Mr. Fauion. Ladies and gentlemen, this is a continuation of the 
hearings on H. R. 4260. Our next witness will be Mr. George Koss, 
president, Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. Mr. 
Koss, do you have a Prepared statement ? 

Mr. Koss. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Fautton. You can read the statement or you can give us the 
highlights of it and file the whole statement in the record, whichever 
you like. 

Mr. Koss. All right, sir. I will read most of it, and then when I 
get to the questions, I won't repeat the questions, but I will merely 
vive the answers in the same sequence that you asked them in your 
memorandum. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KOSS, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATED GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Koss. My name is George C. Koss, president of the Koss Con- 
struction Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. Our firm specializes in highway 
oncrete paving in the Midwest area. 

This year I am president of the Associated General Contractors 
f America and it is in that capacity that I appear as a representative 
of more than 6,500 of the Nation’s leading general contracting firms 
which annually execute the majority of contract construction through- 
out the United States. 

Of these companies, more than 2,700 report that they engage in 

ighway construction either exclusively or as a part of their oper- 
tions, and another 2,300 report that they engage in what we refer 
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to as heavy construction which would include bridge building and 
other types of work related to highway construction. 

Many of our association’s more than 120 chapters in all States of 
the Union are statewide associations of highway and heavy contrac- 
tors that work closely with their State highway departments for 
improvements in highway construction procedures. 

| am familiar with the memorandum which the committee has issued 
relative to these hearings, and I shall give answers to many of the 
questions which you ask the witnesses to answer. Before doing that, 
I would like to report to you the official actions which our association 
has taken with respect to the proposed highway legislation. 

Ever since the President first spoke of an expanded highway-con- 
struction program, our association and our highway contractor mem- 
bers have been studying the capacity of the contr acting industry to 
carry out the work. 

The results of our studies were reviewed by the highway contrac- 
tors attending the association’s 36th annual convention in New Orleans 
in March. Our group was unanimous in the conviction that we can 
give assurance to you that the highway-contracting industry has the 
capacity to carry out any gre: atly expanded highway construction 
progr am necessary to meet the Nation's needs, and that the industry 

‘an carry out the program promptly, efficiently, economically, and in 
each a manner that the public will receive increasing value for its 
investment in highway construction. 

The surveys which the association has made had results similar to 
those conducted by the Bureau of Public Roads. Deputy Commis- 
sioner A. C. Clark reported to our convention that Bureau surveys 
showed that as an industry average highway contractors could imme- 
diately double their production with the equipment and manpower 
at hand. Our chapters in responding to an association survey agreed 
with this conclusion, and also reported that if contractors could count 
on an expanding construction program, they could increase their 

capacity to 400 percent of the present within 5 years. 

We do not foresee any problems of shortages of materials or equip- 
ment hampering an expanded program. 

Before leaving this subject, I would like to emphasize our assurance 
that an expanded highway-construction program can be carried out 
so that the public will continue to receive value for its investment in 
highway construction. 

The keenest of competition is now prevailing in highway construc- 
tion and can be expected to continue to prevail. 

Also, we take pride in the fact that our highway contractors indi- 
vidually, and our highway chapters as groups, are cooperating with 
Federal and State highway departments and other agencies in prac- 
tical means of making highway construction more economical. 

I will now turn to the questions which the committee proposed to 
witnesses in your memorandum on these hearings. 


Question No. 1 


Major emphasis should be placed on the National System of Inter- 
state Highways for the reasons that they carry the heaviest load of 
traffic and are most useful in the national defense. Reports of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, American Association of State Highway 
Officials, the Clay committee, and others give good reasons for placing 
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emphasis on this network. In order to develop an adequate coordi- 
nated program during the next 10 years, expenditures on the net- 
work should be in the amounts recommended by the advisory commit- 
tee, namely, $25 billion in Federal funds and $2 billion in State funds. 
(Juestion No, 2 

The Federal-aid primary and secondary system programs should 
be maintained at not less than the present level. Increased amounts 
for these systems were provided in the 1954 Highway Act. If this 
rate of Federal aid is continued, progress can be made in overcoming 
the deficiencies on these systems. 


(uestion No, 3 


One of the specific recommendations which our association has 
made is that national and State highway construction programs 
should be established on a continuing basis, without a tie-in with 
motor fuel revenues, preferably for a period as long as 10 years, and 
should be carried out in an orderly manner at a known rate in each 
of the years. 

There are two primary reasons for this. First, there will be greater 
likelihood that the system will be brought up to standards in a reason- 
able length of time if it is scheduled for a definite period, such as 
10 years. 

Second, greater efficiency can be achieved if the program is carried 
out. at a known rate in each of the years. Federal, State, county and 
municipal highway departments and others participating can know 
better how to plan their parts of the program if it is at a known rate 
each year. 

Contracting organizations, if they can count on a construction pro- 
gram of a known size each year, can afford to secure additional trained 
personnel and equipment which will make for maximum efficiency and 
economy in their operations. 

They cannot achieve the same efficiency if they must build up an 
organization quickly for a big program in 1 year, and tear it an 
again because of a small program the following year. Continuity 
of work brings about increasing efficiency. 

(Juestion No. 4 


To permit sufficient emphasis to be placed on the Interstate System 
to assure its completion in a reasonable time, we recommend a match- 
ng ratio of 90 percent Federal funds and 10 percent State and local 
funds. This will put the emphasis on the Interstate System its 
mportance requires. 


(uestion No. 6 


Another specific recommendation of our association is that for 
an expanded highway construction program to be carried out in an 
orderly manner, it should be administered through the established 


channels of the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway depart- 
ents. 


The Bureau has served as a valuable medium for uniformity in 
standards to be followed by the States in administering construction 
programs. The State highway departments are experienced in ad- 
ministering construction programs and in coordinating the work 
within the States. We believe that a departure from this traditional 
procedure might lead to confusion and extra expense. 
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Question No.6 


Placing of special emphasis on the Interstate System will bene- 
ficially affect the State's capacity to carry on an effective program 
of construction on the regular Federal-aid primary and secondary 
highway systems, because with the increased interstate appropriations 
more money will be available to States for primary and secondary 
construction. 

On questions 7 through 11, these questions relate to methods of fi- 
nancing an expanded construction program. We do not consider it 
appropriate that we, as contractors, make recommendations on this 
subject, nor does our experience qualify us to give information on it. 

Gentlemen, we have taken that position for a number of years. 
It is not for us contractors to say how the work should be financed. 
Question No. 12 

Federal-aid primary and secondary funds should not be limited 
since no one can foretell what the requirements for those systems will 
be in future years. 

Spending at least the presently authorized $623 million annually in 
Federal aid for the primary and secondary systems in the next few 
years, with greatly increased amounts for the Interstate System, will 
help overcome deficiencies on the primary and secondary systems. 

Questions 13 and 14 can be answered together. Our recommenda- 
tion is that the functions of the Federal. Highway Corporation be 
limited to financing, and that matters of design standards and con- 
struction policies and procedures continue to be the responsibility of 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments, as 
at present. 


Question No. 15 


Our question to the first part of the question is that if the Interstate 
System is to be improved to carry the large volumes of traffic already 
existing, plus the increased traffic which will develop in future years, 
control of access should be built into most of the system as it is im- 
proved. Complete control of access need not be built now on high- 
Wys in sparsely populated areas, but provision should be made for 
coutrol as increased traffic and roadside developments make it de- 
sirable. 

With respect to the second part of the question, our association 
makes the specific recommendation that adequate provisions be mace 
for the purchase of right-of-way well in advance of construction. 
For maximum efficiency in construction, land must be available be 
fore the contract is awarded. It is costly both to the public and to 
the contractor if operations must be delayed or suspended while land 
is acquired, 

With regard to questions 16 through 18, these questions relate to 
reimbursement to the States for toll or other roads incorporated into 
the National System of Interstate Highways. As contractors, we «lo 
not feel that it is appropriate for us to comment. 

In other words, as a contractor, I work for both toll authorities and 
for various State highway departments. 

In conclusion, let. me again give assurance to you that the highwa) 
contracting industry has the ¢ capacity to ¢ ry out an expanded hig 
way construction program to fulfill the Nation’s needs promptly, 
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efficiently, economically, and in such a manner that the publie will con- 
tinue to receive value for its investment in highway construction. 

As contractors who have practical experience in highway construc- 
tion, and as taxpayers who have a direct interest in the expenditure of 
public funds with the maximum of economy, we make the following 
recommendations : 

1. National and State highway programs should be established on a 
continuing basis, preferably for a period as long as 10 years, and should 
be carried out in an orderly manner at a known rate in each year. 

. Adequate provisions should be made for the purchase of right-of- 
way W ell in advance of construction. 

An expanded highway-construction program should be adminis- 
te red through the present channels of the Bureau of Public Roads and 
State highway departments. 

The expanded program should be carried out under the contract 
method which safeguards the expenditure of public funds, with con- 
tracts awarded to the lowest responsible bidder after public adver- 
tisement. 

About 99 percent of the $7.3 billion in Federal-aid highway con- 
struction put in place throughout the country since 1946 has been done 
by contract. We believe that this experience demonstrates the effec- 
tiveness of construction by contract. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much, Mr. Koss. That was a very 

intelligent and well-prepared statement. Any questions? 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to ask a question, if I may. You re- 
ferred to the part that the Corporation will take in financing this 
program. As I understand it, their function should be the financing— 
period—is that correct ? 

Mr. Koss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. And the Bureau of Public Roads should continue as 
they are now, cooperating with the State highway departments on 
design and various matters which come under their control. 

Mr. Koss. Yes, sir. We are entirely in favor of that without any 
jualifications. We believe that the Bureau of Public Roads should be 
maintained and that the work should be done through the Bureau 
ind the highway departments. 

Mr. Dempsey. And that no other Government agency should be 
superior to the Bureau of Public Road insofar as the construction of 

ighways is concerned. 

Mr. Koss. That is our feeling, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I quite agree ‘with you. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Koss, the $7.3 billion that has been expended on 
the highways—has that work been done mostly by private enterprise 
or has it been done by States acting as a State? 

“Mr. Koss. I would say that the great part of that money is State 

oney, F edet ‘al grants, and munic ipal work. Now, the toll road part 
of that $7.3 billion, I cannot give you the figure on that, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. The point of 1 my question was, has this work been let 
ut to contractors, such as yourself, or has the State done it and gone 

ead on its own responsibility ? 

Mr. Koss. With their own forces? 

Mr. Donprro. That is right. 

Mr. Koss. I believe that these figures, in which I said about 99 

ent of the $7.3 billion has been done through the contract method— 
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I believe that percentage is correct. In other words, practically all « 
it has been done through the contract method. 

Mr. Donpero. So the State lets out its work to the contractors. 

Mr. Koss. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. Governor Dempsey just reminded me—that work 
has all been done on a basis of competitive bidding. 

Mr. Koss. That is correct. The work is formally advertised, ample 
notice is given, and the work has been let to the lowest responsible 
bidder. 

Mr. Donprero. Do you want to express an opinion as to the best way 
to meet the road problem of our Nation today—whether we should 
do it under Mr. Buckley’s bill, H. R. 4260, or whether we should : 
it under the Gore bill that has been mentioned before this committee. 

Mr. Koss. I would like to not answer that question. 

Mr. Donvero. I appreciate the fact that you are in the contracting 
business. 

Mr. Koss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gentry. No questions. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has your organization made any studies or doves it 
have any information to show ‘the damage to highways done by heavy 
trucks in comparison with that done by general vehicular traffic ? 

Mr. Koss. No, sir; we have not, and I believe one of the reasons 
that we have not is that in my opinion, at least, it would be duplica- 
tion of work that is not being very effectively done by the State high- 
way officials. 

Mr. Scuerer. If you have not made any study, have you arrived 
at conclusions with respect thereto? 

Mr. Koss. No; I have not. And I am not trying to duck the ques- 
tion, sir, but as I said 

Mr. Scuerer. You might be interested, Mr. Koss, in the testimony 
of a witness before this committee last week ; I believe it was a witness 
who represented the independent truckers. When I asked him ques- 
tions of a similar nature, he said many times the damage was thie 
result of improper construction, particularly with reference to im- 
proper base of highways. Do you have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Koss. Yes. As contractors, of course, we build the jobs accor«- 
ing to plans and specifications. I will say, however, that during tl 
past years that base is being put under pavement where it was not 
her etofore, and that the design standards are being made higher yea! 
by year. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, then, it is necessary to make those design stand- 
ards higher to carry the heavier truckload; is it not ? 

Mr. Koss. I wouldn’t know why they are being made higher—carr) 
the heavier truck loads or because of the greater density ‘of all types 
of highway traffic. You have got two factors in there. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that. But it seems to me to be 
axiomatic that the heavier axle load would require higher standards, 
as you say, than even the increased density of the ordinary vehicle 

Mr. Koss. Well, in most States the axleload is 18,000 pounds, an! 
it has been that for a number of years in most States. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand. What is the axleload on the ordinarY 
passenger vehicle? 

Mr. Koss. Oh, goodness—not very much. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Well, would not that difference require these higher 
standards that you tell us about? 

Mr. Koss. Yes. You know, actually, no one ever asked a contractor 
how to design a road. The plans are prepared, the specifications pre- 
pared, and we give the owner a price for building accordingly. And 
in my 25 years ‘of experience as a contractor, believe it or not, I don’t 
believe anyone ever asked me how to build a road. 

Mr. Scuerer. I thought you might have some ideas on the subject, 
being in the business. 

Mr. Koss. I have read the surveys, sir, that have been made by the 
State highway officials and the various departments and, as I said in 
the beginning, we as contractors have not attempted to duplicate the 
work that has been done by other agencies or other people in drawing 
conclusions or presenting facts. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Batpwin. No questions. 

Mr. Busn. No questions. 

Mr. Fatuon. There are no further questions by the committee. 
Thank you very much again for your statement and your very diplo- 
matic answers. 

Mr. Koss. Thank you very much, sir, and I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you gentlemen today. 

Mr. Fation. This committee will adjourn until Monday, May 9, at 
which time the witnesses will be Robert Moses of New York and Roy 
Hofheinz of Houston, Tex. On Tuesday, May 10, the American 
Association of State Highw ay Officials will be present, and the same 
on Wednesday. On Thursday the witness will be Mr. Louis Halverson 
of the National Grange and representatives of the American Truck- 

ing Association. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday morn- 

ing. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Monday, May 9, 1955. 
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MONDAY, MAY 9, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMiIrree oN Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey 
presiding. 

Mr. Dempsry. The Subcommittee on Roads sitting with the full 
committee will take up again H. R. 4260, a bill introduced by Mr. 

uc kley 

~ Mr, Becker, do you wish to introduce our first witness ? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you give 
me a very distinct honor and privilege this morning to present before 
this committee for the purpose of making his statement a man who in 
the State of New York has made a greater record than any other 
individual, to my knowledge, over the period of the past 30 years. 
If my recollection serves me well, I do not believe he ever held elec- 
tive office. On the other hand, I know of no man who at any one time 
has held more titles and served as the head of more committees for the 
benefit of the people of the State of New York and the city of New 
York, and for the people of my own area on Long Island. 

The highways of the State of New York, the parkways of the State 
of New York, going way back to the time of Alfred E. Smith, one of 
the greatest governors of the State of New York that we have ever had, 
lave been a responsibility of Robert Moses. Robert Moses served for 
Alfred E. Smith in order to start the parkway system within the 
State. For that reason today under his leadership we have more and 
better parkways, recreation areas, beaches, and highways, for the bene- 
fit of the people not only of the State of New York, but all of the 
people of the country who come to our great State. 

He has been interested in transportation of every kind. Every time 
the Governor of the State of New York, or the mayor of the city of 
New York, or the people in my area who bond our local government, 
have asked Robert Moses to head a committee or an advisory group 
of officials, he has always accepted. 

I say without fear of contradiction no man has contributed more 
to the benefit of the people of the State of New York than the man who 
rs 1ere to present his views on the bill just mentioned by the chairman, 
than the Honorable Robert Moses. I believe one of his titles right now 
is coordinator. Is that right, Bob? I think you will tell us that. 

I present to you Robert Moses. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, do you have any remarks to make at 
this time? 
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Chairman Buckiey. Mr. Dempsey, I endorse everything Congress- 
man Becker said about Commissioner Moses. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Commissioner, will you take a seat and you may 
present your remarks to the reporter and then talk on it, if you desire, 
or you may read your statement, whichever you wish. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT MOSES, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Moses. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know that it 
will add anything to the gaiety of the Nation to give you my various 
titles, but they are all in the field of public wor ks, They are partly 
city and partly State, and also involve some of our revenue-bond 
authorities. 

I would like, to the extent I am permitted to do so, to represent the 
mayors’ conference. Mayor Hofheinz, of Houston, is here, and he 
‘an do it even better than I can. I am also here to represent the city 
and State. I do not propose to bore you by reading a statement 
which we have prepared on these bills, but I would like, if you will 
bear with me, to emphasize certain points in that statement. 

First of all, I realize that this is a highly controversial subject, 
but I would like to talk for a minute or two about the pay-as-you-go 
as against the borrowing policies. 

Governor Smith, who has been referred to, and who was certainly 
one of the ablest administrators, if not the ablest administrator in 
our neck of the woods in my time, in his various debates with op- 
ponents, notably legislative leaders in the campaign, used to say that 
the trouble with the pay-as-you-go policy is that you do not pay and 
you do not go. That, after 30 years of experience, is also my thought. 

Obviously, when the big manufacturers of cars, and those who are 
identified with them and related to them in the many branches of 
that industry, decide to expand their plant, they borrow. They do 
not do it on a pay-as-you-go basis. I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand what the difference in principle is between the Government bor- 
rowing or setting up a corporation to borrow, especially if you are 
talking about revenue bonds, and whether or not you grant some 
measure of tax relief and tax exemption. I cannot see the difference 
between General Motors or Ford borrowing for the expansion of a 
plant and the Government in its various echelons bor rowing in order 
to provide a road system on which cars will run. If one is prudent, 
so is the other. 

I have heard attempts made at distinctions, but I have not been 
able to understand them. We are not building today—and I am 
talking now about the bills that are before you, “and notably Repre- 
sentative Buckley’s bill, which we think is the right one. I am stick- 
ing as closely as I can to the plan as proposed by the ae 
of General Clay’s committee. We are not talking about eee that 
are 16 percent roads that have a little thin surface on them, or are 
going to pieces in a short time. We are talking about Pit cada iN, 
interstate, major arterial improvements, with very wide rights-of- 
way. That is enormously expensive land, and I want to come back 
to that ina minute ortwo. There is land that is going to be the posses- 
sion of some unit of government indefinitely. We are talking about 
construction, the gre: ater part of which has a very long life. I do 
not know the life of a major land bridge and what it is on an express 
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way or parkway, and I do not think anybody else does either. It may 
become obsolete, but it is not going to fall down. That applies also 
io many other features of the construction of a major arterial system. 

What I deduce from that is that there is no reason why this par- 
ticular generation and the present users, whether they are paying tolls 
or not, should pay for the entire cost, or even a major part of the cost, 
of catching up on the manufacture of cars. It is something that ought 
to be spread over a considerable period of time as a matter of justice 
and as a matter of principle. 

Speaking as a public offiical who has had something to do with 
building a good many of these things, I can tell you that there is an 
enormous difference between capitalizing revenues and having in hand 
or at least in sight a large sum of money to meet a great major problem 
on the one hand, and on the other hand getting your money in driblets 
from year to year, and spreading out over a long period what ought to 
he done promptly. 

What is even worse, vou would be confusing large numbers of people 
as to whether and when you are going to carry on in this program. 

I am very familiar over the years with the story that Congress or a 
State legislature, or a city council, the President, the governor, or the 
mayor, can give you assurances that their great, big program is going 
io be carried out without any let or hindrance, or any delay. There 
is going to be steady progress with no interruption of it, and the vehicle 
is not going to come to a standstill, but it is going to move right along. 
I just ‘do not believe it. It does not happen. I do not care how in- 
fluential, or how honest, or how convinced the people are that make 
these statements; they cannot foretell anything of that kind. They 
cannot tell what is going to happen. 

On the other hand, if you borrow a substantial sum you know where 
yog are going. 

I do not want to overemphasize the relatively small experience I 
have had, but it is the kind of thing that is uppermost in everybody’s 
mind if you know what you have been up against yourself. 

[ happen to be both an ordinary routine » department head, city and 
State, and also to be at the head of several authorities. I can tell from 
long, bitter, and close experience how different those two jobs are. 
When we start to develop power on the St. Lawrence River we issue 
some $330 million in bonds with no Government credit back of them ; 
with no inducement and no Santa Claus, except the fact that the pur- 
chasers of the bonds do not pay income taxes. We have ail of our 
inoney and can start out with a schedule. 

When I became the head of the Power Authority in New York I 
(id not like the schedule. It called for a little over 7 years of con- 
struction, which I thought was totally unnecessary. I do not need to 
tell you what the interest and amortization amounts to on $330 million 
in the course of an extra 2 years. Now bear in mind that you have to 
multiply that by 2, because ¢ ‘anada through the Ontario Hydro is 
providing an equal sum for their half of the development. 

We knew when we sold those bonds that we had all of the money. 
e knew that if we cut the schedule from 7 to 5 years it would be done 

> years, unless we fell down on the job. 

“Now to compare that with what we have to go through on ordinary 

itine construction is comparing black and white. We have major 
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arterial improvements in New York City and New York State. We 
ure unable to tell what the next legislature is going to do if there is not 
a bond issue. There has never been a proposition submitted to the 
people as a constitutional amendment. In any event, if revenues have 
not been capitalized we do not know what is going to happen, but we 
can be sure of one thing—no schedule will ever be carried out. You 
make a realistic schedule. It is not realistic, but you make a kind of 
schedule that is made in private business, and you can be sure of one 
thing—it will never happen—because the appropriations will not be 
forthcoming, and you will not have it on time. You will not be able 
to give any assurances as to what you are going to do. 

Now what happens under those circumstances? I do not care 
whether you are talking about New York, or talking about Houston, 
or any of the big cities. I will admit there is a difference when you 
get down to incorporated villages, very small cities which also have 
their metropolitan and interstate problems. But as far as the big 
cities are concerned, this is what we are up against. They are grow- 
ing, and they are growing fast. The few remaining pieces of vacant 
land, whether they be centrally located or on the fringes, are being 
subdivided. They are subdivided for residence, individual houses, 
for apartment houses, for industry, and for business. The immediat 
effect of a subdivision, of course, is to raise the cost of the land eno 
mously and multiply the number of people who are living on what 
may have been a vacant acre. 

I do not want to be critical of the excellent report made by my 
friend, Lucius Clay, but I think they have failed to emphi size a very 
important point, which is our biggest problem today. That is, these 
rights-of-way are getting away fromus. Unless we are able to acquire 
them immediately in many of our big cities they will not be acquired 
at all. That is not because you cannot devise engineering plans to 
build these arteries. It is not because there is a physical proposition 
involved. It is just not possible to mow down houses that are on land 
that was vacant. It is not because theoretically you are not able to 
move thousands of people, but it is because there 1s a practical, human, 
commonsense, realistic proposition involved. It just will not happen. 

We recently had quite a debate, a good deal of which I am glad to 
say did not become public, over joint plans of the Port of New York 
Authority and the Triborough Bridge Authority on the need for 
certain major crossings, all close ly related to this arterial program: 
because without the connections and approaches these crossings would 
not be ver V good. 

Now what was all of that row about? The people. People did not 
want their houses taken. People did not want to leave the neighbor 
hoods where they had all of their affiliations and connections: where 
their kids went to school, and where they had their churches, and al 
of the other things that go to make up an average person’s life. 
some cases the houses could be moved, and in other cases they co 
not be moved at all, either because they were multifamily houses or 
because there was no place to move them to. 

It is getting to the point where elected local officials, who are human 
beings and are pretty close to the people, just will not take on these 
problems any more. It is just too much. 

We had a major expressway, one of the most important in New 
York, being built in the conventional way, with half of the cost of land 
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paid for by the city and half paid by the State, and the cost of con- 
ts uction shared between the Federal and State governments. There 
were plenty of officials of both parties in that picture. That was not 
our trouble. After we got the original plans proposed, people began 
to run for all sorts of offices on the basis of mov ing the expressway 
away from where it was. The fact that they were going to move it to 
another place and just hurt another group of people would not seem 
to figure very large. We even had one lady who ran for local judicial 
office in the municipal court on the basis of holding up this major 
improvement. She got elected and then lost all interest in the thing. 
But that is not unusual either. 

Chairman Buckiey. Did that happen to be in Bronx County ? 

Mr. Mosrs. Yes. It happened to be in Bronx County. That’s 
right. Charlie. 

We finally got a unanimous vote from the board and went ahead. 
So far as those people there are concerned I will say this: Had our 
plan when it was originally proposed been carried out, we would have 
had half of the people to move and half of the apartment houses there 
l2 or 15 stories high, which have to be mowed down now. That is a 
crime, and it is a thing that is going to happen all over the United 
States if the people who pass on these matters and settle them are 
really serious about catching up. We are in my opinion more than 
1) years behind in this program. I base that on the output of cars 
and on the fact that we are going to have 70 million vehicles running 
around on rubber wheels in a very short time; and the fact that the 
auto industry in all of its ramifications is one of the most important 
in the country, one of the most prolific sources of employment, and cer- 
tainly if there were any recession of any kind it would be the first in- 
dustry that would be hit. I still have not found anybody who can 
tell me how you are going to keep on turning out all of these cars 
without decent, first-class, modern highways for them to run on, in 
particular on the routes that connect the big cities and their suburbs, 
and run through the cities, because that is w vhat we have to do today. 

The origin and destination of most of the vehicles, or a large part 
of all the vehicles, is in cities. I do not believe that you can do any 
real catching up on the pay-as-you-go basis. I realize some very 
eminent people for whom I have the highest respect do not like that 
policy. Usually they come back with a ‘stor y on how much interest is 
involved over a period of years in the borrowing policy. Well, 
eX: 7 tly the same argument can be made of the case of General Motors 
or Ford. 

Why do we have bankers and banks if not to loan money? I do not 
believe you are going to get anywhere without borrowing a substantial 
amount. W hether you borrow the amount through the C orporation 
recommended in the President’s and the administration’s program, 
for that precise amount or a somewhat smaller amount—the exact 
method of doing it is relatively unimportant compared to the adop- 
tion of the prine ciple. 

One of the things I would like to see done, based upon some expe- 
rience with the RFC and PWA back in the depression days, is some 
method by which the Federal Government, either by grants or by some 
form of underwriting, will make it possible for authorities to finance 
toll projects that are ‘not wholly self-supporting. 
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Back when they had the first conferences on public works or part 
of the PWA program, I happened to be one of the conferees that 
General Johnston, who was working up the plan at that time, brought 
together here in Washington. I suggested to them there were a good 
many projects that were 65 percent self-supporting, but not 100 per- 
cent self-supporting, so why not get the 65 percent and contribute 
the other 35 percent? Which, as you know, they did. I think at one 
time they raised the contributions to as much as 40 percent. 

Immediately a number of projects which had been entirely imprac- 
tical from the point of view of financing through prudent purchasers 
of bonds became entirely practical. We were able to show a certain 
coverage and were able to show that we had enough money for amor- 
tization, interest, adjustments, and maintenance, through this gift or 
underwriting, or whatever you want to call it. It is a Santa Claus 
in one form or another. But in my book it is a little better to finance 
some of these things in that way than to make them 100 percent gov- 
ernment-built and financed. 

However, I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that this pro- 
gram is getting away fromus. Even if you do not adopt the borrowing 
policy i in some form or other ; even if you fall back on pay-as-you-go, | 
am afraid that this is very, very late. Itis all very w allt to say that the 
spirit of American enterprise can do anything. I am not much for 
that kind of talk. The fact of the matter is that we have waited too 
long. So far as the built-up areas are concerned, because they are 
building up very rapidly, and notably the cities and even the smaller 
cities and suburbs, we are getting to the point where the people who 
have to acquire the rights-of-way are just not going to do it. 

One of the suggestions that I think was made—and I believe Secre- 

tary Humphrey suggested it to some of us one day—was the possibility 

that the Federal Government might take on the problem of acquiring 
rights-of-way. I just cannot see that atall. It has to be a local thing. 
The responsibility has to be local. I cannot imagine the Federal Gov- 
ernment going into every urban and suburban community in the 
United States and taking on that job. It just will not happen. But I 
would like to see as much as possible of the money for that purpose 
provided by the Federal Government. Certainly I would much rather 
see both as to land acquisition and construction the 90-10 formula 
rather than the 75-25 one. Certainly I have to keep in mind in this 
industry that we are living in a motorized civilization, which is going 
on. It is highly competitive and very successful. It is not going to 
stop turning out cars, or buses, or trucks. Trucks are going to con- 
tinue to compete successfully with other forms of transportation. 

I do not know how you are going to do this without a flexible law. 
Frankly, I do not think that ‘the bill which seems to have been re- 
ported in the Senate as it was reported, and I have read the payor 
provisions of it, although I admit I have not read it through, tha 
is Senator Gore's bill, I do not think will do the job. One of the 
things you need is enough money which the various officials, Fed 
eral, State, and local, can lay their hands on immediately for at least 
the preliminary plans, which do not exist in many c: uses, The final 
plans, if you can get them, land acquisition, and the moving of tenants, 
also. 

As to the moving of tenants, you will have to have a tremendous 
amount of flexibility and quite a lot of money. You have to go 
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beyond being merely just and fair to the fellow who has to be moved 
out of the way. You have to be a little bit generous with him. I 
do not mean throw away money. We have “found in the suburbs 
of New York City that a great many individual houses can be moved. 
What do we do? We acquire substantial pieces of land if they are 
still available and move these houses to these larger plots than the 
ones they were on. We provide better landscaping than they had, 
and usually a certain amount of money that they can put in the bank. 

They begin howling when they hear about it at first, but finally 
the howls die down and you even get letters thanking you in the end. 

There again you run into a tremendously difficult problem. 

I have seen it, of course, in my neck of the woods, but I have seen 
it also in 20 to 30 other similar areas throughout the country. It is 
not local and it is not just in New York where there are not any large 
pieces of land left on which to move these houses. We have an in- 
stance in Nassau County where we have a new expressway which is 
on this Federal-State program. There is only I farm left to which 
you can move houses—a 70-acre farm. The zoning authorities have 
refused to give the necessary clearance or per mit, or whatever you 
call it, to the owner, who already has a deal to subdivide it into lots. 
The minute those foundations go in and the houses go up you have 
lost the place to which to move the other houses that are sitting on 
the right-of-way. 

In this particular area I only know of 3 other pieces of land, none 
of them above 10 acres, that are left. They will be gone within a 
year, 

In Queens County, which is the next county to the west, we have 
one of these big expressways, which is a main approach to a new 
bridge, and the Whitestone Bridge. There are 2 remaining golf 
courses, 1 for sale on a semipublic basis, and the other about to be 
subdivided. In fact, a piece has already been subdivided, consti- 
tuting the only pieces of land to which we can move the houses that 
ure in the way of this approach. 

That applies to a somewhat lesser extent perhaps to cases where, 
through the various housing acts, quasi-public schemes of limited 
(dividends, and what not, we can, by subsidizing builders, get them 
to build to accommodate people who ‘are going to rent the places, who 
could then be moved to these new projects on the basis of a 3-year 
lease with a loss taken by the public agencies in order to accommodate 
them. These people, I need not say, are people not eligible for public 
housing. That is what we are getting into all over the country. 

If you are talking about suburban land and rural areas, that is a 
different story, I admit, but that is not what you are aiming at in this 
legislation. You are aiming primarily at these regional and urban 
interstate routes. The bell has almost tolled as far as getting these 
rights-of-way is concerned. I would emphasize that above every- 
thing else, because it is something we have had to live with. You will 
find in New York City, as officials do in other urban areas, which many 
of us are personally familiar with, that that is just about your major 
policy. The notion that you could successfully tell the press and the 
people in these communities that this is a pay-as-you-go policy and 
we are going to acquire the first 2 miles or 3 miles, or mile of right- 
of-way, and that we do not know when we will take the next one, 
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and we do not know just when we will be able to build this section, 
but we will do it all in pieces, I think it is the most outrageous method 
I know of to carry out any improvement that I know anything about. 

I have had to carry those on for years, and I know what it is like. 
So do those associated with me. It is all very well to have some 
academic theories about this business. If you want to make it work, 
though, you have to provide the kind of machinery, and you have to 
provide the flexibility that the officials need who are going to carry 
it out, the construction officials and the local elected officials, who in 
the last analysis have to be responsible to the public for what goes on. 

I think Senator Gore’s bill is an improvement on what we had. 
That is as far as I would go. It is not going to do the job. I know 
these figures are all being ‘tossed around and it is very difficult when 
you get into the multiplication of ciphers and zeros to say anything 
that makes any sense, but the fact of the matter is, in broad outline 
there is not any difference of opinion as to what the problem is. You 
need about $100 billion. $50 billion of it is conventional and the other 
$50 billion you can split up between the rural, secondary, and to some 
extent the primary system on the one hand and this major arterial and 
urban or regional system on the other. For that category you need 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $25 billion or $27 billion. 

As to the length of time, it is all very well to say that this will all 
take place in 10 years, but if at the end of 10 years we do not move 
along faster than we are moving now we will have another problem. 
That is more cars. 

That, in outline, is the story as I see it. 

I will be glad to try to answer any questions if you want to ask 
them. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Commissioner, I appreciate very much the state- 
ment you made. Asa =e of fact, there is no conflict between the 
way you think and the way I am thinking. I have expressed it my- 
self to this committee many times. I do not think any man who knows 
construction believes we are going to be saving anything r by starting 
something and then dragging it along, rather than finishing it as 
quickly as it is possible to do so. That is what we have done here 
too many times. 

We can look back to the WPA and PWA days, which were two 
different things, of course. If we were to do now what we had done 
then or that the PWA did in the days you speak of, 20 years ago, it 
would cost five times as much as it ‘cost us then. I think it made a 
great contribution to every State of the Union. 

I am very happy to have you here today because I share your views 
on the Gore bill. “I do not think it will do the job we are working on. 
I think the sooner we get this bill passed along the lines of the Clay 
report, the better off we will be. 

Mr. Chairman ? 

Chairman Bucktiry. I agree with Commissioner Moses. He knows 
_ hat he is talking about in the development of New York State. Way 

back in the days of Al Smith, who was a Democratic Governor of New 
York State, Mr. Moses was a Republican and then secretary of state. 
At that time he was engaged in the development of a plan for the 
improvement of the State of New York. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Moses in everything he has to say. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Dempsey. Are there any questions on the right ¢ 

Mr. Genvrry. Mr. Moses, I certainly agree with most of the things 
you say. TI especially agree with you w ith reference to the 1 ‘ight-of- 
way problem. That problem is naturally acute everywhere. It is 
probably not as acute in some places as it is in New York City, but 
vertainly it isa great problem. The country can save a lot of money 

f the right-of-way can be secured without too much loss of time. 

There is one thing about the plan you submit, and which seems to be 
, major part of the Clay plan, that concerns me. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt for Just a second ! 
| do not mean to interrupt you, Mr. Gentry, on any of your questions, 
but we have a Republican caucus at 11 o’clock, Mr. Chairman, and we 
were notified it was very important to be there. I wonder what we 
can do with respect to continuation so that the members on our side 
‘ould go over and come back here for questioning of Mr. Moses. 

Mr. Demrsry. We cannot adjourn this meeting. After Mr. Gentry 
isks his questions we can hear the next witness. 

Mr. Jones. Are you extending an invitation to this side? 

Mr. Becker. It might be very interesting for you to hear our think- 
ing over there. 

Mr. Demesry. Off the record, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dempsey. Commissioner, would it be agrees able to you to defer 
\ny more questions to you by Mr. Gentry now? ‘Then we will hear 
the next witness and by that time the members of our committee can 
be back. Is that agreeable to you? In other words, could you wait 
here and when we get the report of the Republican caucus | assume 
they will have you back. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion oif the record.) 

Mr. Demesey. We will hear the other witness then and defer you, 
Mr. Commissioner, if that is agreeable. 

The committee will now hear Mr. Roy Hofheinz, the mayor of Hous- 
ton, Tex. ‘The mayor, as I understand it, is representing the confer- 
ence of mayors. 

Mayor, we are very happy to have you. Mr. Mayor, you may hand 
‘our remarks to the reporter, or read them, as you please. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY HOFHEINZ, MAYOR OF HOUSTON, TEX., 
REPRESENTING THE CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


Mayor Horuetnz. Mr. Chairman, I might say at the outset I am 
sure even in the land of democracy, in southern Tex Xus, some of my 
‘onstituents would be a little bit disappointed to find out that the 
Republican side of this committee took refuge as a preliminary, with 
the exception of the distinguished Representative from our State. 

Mr, Acer. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to reply to 
that to tell you that I do not share by colleagues’ enthusiasm for the 
conference only because I knew you would be here. I made my peace 
with all concerned earlier, not asking, but telling them what I planned 
to do. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is a very courageous statement. 

Mayor Hornernz. Mr. Chairman, I feel particularly complimented 
n this opportunity to speak before this committee, particularly when 
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it numbers among its group not only the distinguished Texans, but a 
former member of the State highway commission and chairman of that 
committee, Congressman Gentry, for whom every Texan has only the 
highest respect, and for w hom I personally want to say to the com- 
mittee that he is one of our outstanding Texas leaders, and the greatest 
exponent we have probably produced i in Texas for a great highw: ay 
system. He did a marvelous job there, as he is doing here. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the observations of Mr. 
Moses, and I share the expression of every member of this coninittee 
when they have said that he is one of our outstanding Americans. 
I want to supplement that a little and say that those of us who are 
now professionally in the field of municipal operations consider 
Mr. Moses not only the outstanding authority in the United States, 
but the outstanding authority in the world from the standpoint of 
community planning. 

I want to direct my observations, if I may, not to the particular 
details of the current bill before this committee and the ultimate 
proposals which have been given some prominence in the press and 
undoubtedly among members of this committee and the Members of 
the Congress in private discussions, but I want to speak generally on 
the basic problems that confront a growing city in America. I think 
our community is only typical of that. 

Let me preface my observations by saying that in our town the 
mayor is a working mayor. He has the responsibility not only for 
the administration of all the facets of local operation, but, to whatever 
extent possible, is the guiding hand in setting up the plan for the 
development of that community. 

I have had the experience in times past as a public official some 
years ago serving on the county side along about the same time that 
Judge Gentry was on the court. Recall very vividiy the first time we 
were called upon for the establishment of a highway from Houston 
to San Antonio. It was proposed that the right- of-way would be 
increased from the previous 80 feet, which had been’ considered 
adequate, to 150 feet. This is not too long ago and as a matter of fact, 
it is a little less than two decades ago. There were members of thie 
commissioner's court who then felt that was an unconscionable width 
of land to acquire for a roadway. However, after some debate and 
extended discussion and some comment in the press pro and con, we 
finally acquired the rights-of-way and ended up, my recollection tells 
me, by paying something like $500 an acre for the land involved. | 
recall that the opposition said that was an unconscionable figure for 
land, and if we would just wait, these folks who were getting such high 
asking prices, and these courts which were then giving such high 
prices in condemnation proceedings, would see things in a different 
way. They were just bound to go down. 

i recently had an experience as mayor of our community. The 
area that I formerly supervised as chairman of the commissioners 
court is now inside the city limits by some several miles, That same 

150 feet of right-of-way, Mr. Greer, our able State highway engineer 
tie will testify before you on W ednesday, has had the tremendous 
vision which is required of a man in that office, and, appropriately 
enough, that highway becomes a real arterial expressway and requires 
250 feet of right- of-way. 
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As mayor of the city, and going back over the same territory less 
than 12 years later, we have acquired the additional land for the 
widening of that roadway to make it an arterial expressway. This 
time we ‘paid from $12,000 to $15,000 per acre for the same land in the 
sume area, In order to make the provision for the roadway. That is 
not an exception to the rule. 

| may say, Mr. Chairman, that if I were called upon by the State 
highway commission to widen that to 350 feet today, less than 2 years 

after we have delivered the last deed, I would pay in excess of $25,000 
per acre for the same land in the same vicinity. 
' [have been the beneficiary personally of a belief in the development 
of a great city. Asa result, along with many other Houstonians and 
(exans, I have had the experience of investing in land. Within a 
period of 12 to 15 years in 1 instance I have seen it increase in intrinsic 
value 100 times in 12 years. That is occasioned by the fact that in 
a such as our own, where we are increasing in population 

a rate cumulatively of 5 percent per year, people have to have a 
ciate to move to; a place upon which to build their homes; an oppor- 
tunity to exist in these metropolitan communities. 

In order to do so, land that was very poor farmland is now platted 
ou & square-foot basis within 20 miles of the center of our town. 
lhere is no exception to the rule—north, east, south, or west. The 
next 10 years will offer no relief. The same index and the same curb 

the cost of rights-of-way will continue upward. 

U nless a person charged with the responsibility of determining how 
this thing can possibly be solved has an opportunity to see firsthand 
these tremendous impositions at a local level that are being made from 
the standpoint of right-of-way acquisitions, you can have no concept 
of the problem. 

[ have had the opportunity to have to live under that twice—once 
at a county level and now it is city level. We have estimated that the 

sts of rights-of-way required in our community—and this is purely 

running horseback estimate—for the 7 freew ays required to be devel- 
oped within the city limits, only 3 of which would be a part of the 
terstate system even under any proposal before the Congress at the 
moment—but we have estimated the total costs of our rights-of-way 

(something on the order of $200 million for 1 community. 

Now keep i in mind that our concept for planning freeways at this 
¢ is based on the experience record of every great city in America 

t did not have the opportunity to do such planning for the future. 

Mo ist cities, like New York, Detroit, Philadelphia, Boston, and Chi- 
xo, have had the experience, politics being what it is, and the imme- 
ite necessities of the hour becoming the import: int necessities come 
‘very election—and usually there are city elections every 2 to 4 years, 
that the people in power stay quite busy with the problem of the 

oment, so much so that it is difficult for them to look forward on a 

g-range basis and do the kind of planning that Mr. Moses, for 
eXan * ‘le, has been so successful in doing in the last 20 years in New 
York, because he has been above politics at a local level. However, 
‘ecause politics happen to have just that flavor about it. too few cities 
‘ave ever planned for their ultimate development into great ¢ ities. 

We think as a result of the approach locally at this time it will 
“st us only an infinitesimally small portion of the similar cost that 
uust be borne by every city in the country in order to do a comparable 
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job. We will be going through what now is comparatively virgin ter- 
ritory, with small houses and wooden structures, and less expensive 
structures on less expensive land; whereas those cities that have devel- 
oped to a point where land and buildings and structures have been 
produced throughout the entire area required, to their ultimate and 
highest and best use, must be assured that the ultimate, highest, and 
best price likewise has to be paid for it. 

The experience in Boston in the acquisition of right-of-way for its 
current remodeling job there is an experience that makes the costs of 
rights-of-way seem astronomical. 

What I am endeavoring to say to this committee is that unless you 
have been up against the problem of working with limited resources 
which are generally available to cities—and those resources are re- 
stricted as a result of legislative restrictions imposed on municipali- 
ties where the legislature wants to keep most of the gravy for the 
State and comparatively little for the municipalities, although always 
wanting them to spend a good deal of money on improvements—under 
such a situation it is becoming increasingly difficult, no matter how 
efficient the plan may be, and no matter how keen the public concept 
or public awareness of the future happens to be—it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to find enough ways and means with which to do an 
adequate planning job for the handling of traffic in any community. 

Now, what isthe end result? If I were a downtown property owner, 
and personally I do not fall in that category—my cats and dogs are 
somewhat scattered—but if I were I think I would be joining forces 
with every other owner in other cities in America, with a clarion call 
to the President and the Congress and the legislatures and the local 
bodies to do something that will permit the ingress and egress quickly 
of traffic in the manner in which people in this century have become 
accustomed to traveling. 

The cities in the crowded East have become great cities at a time 
when they were geared to the mode of transportation in effect at the 
time that they became great cities. It is not an accident that lower 
Wall Street has very narrow streets; it is not an accident that Phila- 
delphia has all of its problems. At the time those cities were built 
they only started going up because it became increasingly difficult for 
people in time to go out. 

By the same token we are living in an age now where time is thie 
only measure our people have for distances. We no longer need nec- 
essary connections between point A and point B anywhere in America. 
Those points are all interconnected on some type of interconnecting 
system now. We do not have any problem in our community of being 
able to get from here to there, no matter where it is. There is no 
problem about that. We can get everywhere from somewhere. How- 
ever, the time factor is the deterrent that completely isolates the mu 
nicipalities, one section from the other; so much so that our onl) 
answer is to provide facilities that will permit the reduction of tha! 
time and bring these distances together, from the time factor. That 
is the only thing that urban expressways can possibly develop. _ 

We have an added factor in most cities in America. New York Cit) 
has a benefit not only from a public transportation system of having 
a congested area confined in space and therefore built up with man) 
multistoried structures, with a density of population unequaled )) 
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my other city in the world, but as a result it has an underground 
system of tri \nsportation, which solves their problem. The other cities 

America, including mine, are not quite in as good and as fortunate 

: position from the standpoint of the mass movement of people. We 
aes to depend upon above-ground transportation because we are 
developed on a 360-degree circle basis. We have a loaded city popu- 
lation. The people who build and live in the western section of the 
United States now are not going to stand for a great density of popu- 
lation and building up a confined downtown area. They want a plot 
of ground, no matter how small it is. They want an opportunity to 
have a place to keep their dog and for the youngsters to have fun in. 
Because it is true that we have had a movement out into an area of a 
lower density of population and we have to provide public transpor- 
tation service for them. The only way we can provide it is by being 
able quickly to accelerate express buses, which we are not able to do 
now, from the downtown focal point of operation to intermediate 
on and from there disperse traffic on smaller arteries throughout 

e residential area. 

There is no city in the United States today that adequately has 
wlved its public transportation system. The reason for that is that 
t must be keyed to the above-ground expressways within communities. 
Those expressways must ac celerate bus traffic above ground to the point 
where it can then be distributed. 

Some of us have parti: ally done it, but we have not come close to 
ovine it completely. The only answer is to build the type of road- 

ray that 15 years ago people would have thought in my community 

nd anywhere else was just a pure waste of public funds. We have 
learned a good bit since then. When our first expressway was built in 
our community I think there was a new public attitude. There is no 
doubt about community support for expressways, not only from the 
tandpoint of the willingness to pay the price, whatever it might be 
required to do the job within the limit of the ability of the taxpayer 
todo so. Sometimes I think many of us in public life underestimate 
the intellect of the voters who ultimately go to the polls on matters of 
mport such as this that we are considering today. I am confident 
that the citizens of America want an adequate expressway system in 
he major bottlenecks of this country, which lie princip: ally within the 
ties. They want that quickly and they are willing to do whatever 
s necessary to accomplish that aim. 
I do not purport to be the expert who will come here to say pre- 
sely in certain verbiage just how to go about putting through a 
deval bill which would permit cooperation with the States and 
al levels in order to accomplish that which should be accomplished. 
Ho wever, on one particular thing I do want to make a few observations. 

Some years ago, as a young public official, I initiated a pay-as- 
you-go amendment in Texas for the benefit of my county. I made a 
tour around the 254 counties in Texas and sold it. It was adopted. 
Ihad not had quite the experience in either business or politics that 
Ihave had since then. I thought that was the only solution to the 
problem at the moment. 

The measure was adopted and it has been operative for some 

me since them. I have found long since in private business that you 
annot make money without it. Frequently, in order to get it you 
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have to go down to the bank to make the loan, in public administra- 
tion. I have found that if by raising an added dollar today we can 
save $10 or $100 tomorrow, that it is good business to pay 3 percent 
interest and pay it for 10 or 15 or 20 years in order to make that 
saving. 

There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. Chairman, that a bill which 
would allocate money for the acquisition of rights-of-way in the 
major cities of America to buy it now, regardless of unconscionable 
interest rates, even those in excess of 3 percent, will save the total 
amount of the interest 10 times over in the next 30 years by making 
it possible for those rights-of-way to be bought now. 

I share Commissioner Moses’ fear that human nature being what 
it is, and politics having a good bit to do with it, if we postpone the 
necessity for acquiring “rights- of-way or postpone the realization of 
acquirmng rights-of-way that are necessary in our major communi- 
ties. that we might forever in some instances postpone them, and it 
will be impossible to bring it about. That is due to local opposition 
to relocation of multiple numbers of families; local opposition to pay- 
ing for structures that are multistoried, which will frequently cause 
politic ians—and all of our units of Government are run by them— 
to go in the opposite direction. 

We in our section of the country, and I think the mayor of every 
progressive city in America, recognizes that rights-of-way must be 
provided quickly if we are to keep pace at all w ith the current method 
of transportation, namely, the automobile. The experience record of 
every other city built before the automobile came into prominence. 
and built before registrations were almost doubling by the year, and 
built before mileage on each vehicle was increasing at an alarming 

rate at a time when they had no such problems and did not realize 

them—the experience is that they have had encroachments on their 
streetways. Boston is an example of that, and Philadelphia is 
another. 

We want to avoid that, and we can avoid it, by clearing out rights. 
of-way now, and wiping out a whole block of land for miles in sev- 
eral directions, and paying whatever it may cost now. But what- 
ever it may cost, I can assure you it will be 10 times as much in our 
community in less than 20 years’ time. 

Now I want to direct my attention to one particular thing that 
is contained in the current bill before this committee, House Reso- 
lution 4260. That is the provision included in it to attempt to reim 
burse toll facilities and other facilities for improvements that have 
been made on the theory, I assume, that cities and States that have 
been progressive could not be penalized when a matter of Federal 
funds was under consideration for distribution in the respective States 
on some formula to be adopted by the Congress. 

I have only this observation. We in Texas have always referred 
in practically every political campaign to some fellow being like a 
Dodo bird. Tt sits on the fence worrying not where he is going, but 
looking back in the direction of where ‘he has been. By the same 
token I do not believe that the problem of building highways 1” 
this country, Mr. Chairman, is one which requires a “formula to be 
adopted by the Congress for reimbursement to my State, or any other 
State, for what has been done. The problem is so terrific in scope, 
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and the problem is so big, and the task is so large, that it requires 
the ingenuity of the Congress and of this committee in making ade- 
quate funds available to go on from where we are now without look- 
ing back toward contributing to those who have been farsighted 
nena and as a result have had some benefits from it, to take care 

f a portion of the problem up until this hour. 

[ think that most of the mayors of this country share that view, 
and I am not unmindful that some want or will want reimbursement 
for work that has been done in times past. 

Mr. Chairman, as one charged with the responsibility of trying 
to plan and conceive for the establishment of a highway system that 
will remove urban bottlenecks in the overall system of tr ansportation 
in this country, I can only say to you that the problem is so great 
that Congress should quickly adopt the plan that will make the real- 
ization of an adequate urban expressway system in every city in this 
country quickly available; and if the interest rates are required to 
be met in order to accomplish that end, then I think it is the only 
solution to the problem. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. I think the 
committee has been enlightened by your presence here today. I think 
the mayors conference, which you represent, has been well represented 
here. You have made no statement I can disagree with and I am 


very happy that you have brought out the many points which you 


have. 


Are there any questions on this side? 

Mr. Bucxiey. Mr. Chairman, I happen to be thoroughly familiar 
with the city of Houston. My daughter is residing there and her 
family is being raised there. TI only ‘wish we had in New York C ity 
conditions such as those existing in Houston today, with respect to 
the traffic situation. There is no on-the-street parking. Every hotel 
and every department store and every business that exists in Texas, 
as well as any apartment house, all have parking facilities provided 
alongside the respective hotel, department store or-apartment house. 
Therefore it makes it much easier for traffic to keep flowing. I wish 
we had that condition in New York. 

I know that at the rate Texas is building, and Houston, Tex., is 

building, that within a peridd of 10 years it will probably be the fourth 
largest city in the United States. There is no doubt about that. If 
there is anything I can do to help them, [ will. I happen to have 
ridden on that highw: ay you mentioned, which is a beautiful highway. 
Even if you did pay $10,000 or $15,000 an acre for the right-of-w ay 
it is worth riding on it. I only hope that we have vision enough now 
In this country, instead of being confronted with the situation we 
have in in New York City, to go yout and buy this land that is neces- 
sury while we are able to get it, and while it is c heap, instead of wait- 
ing for many years and prolonging it, and thereby paying much more 
theend. It would be a wonderful thing. 
I, for one, am very much in favor of your statement and Commis- 
sioner Moses’ statement in regard to getting the money right now and 
completing the job as fast as possible, and then starting to get the 
revenne and paying off the bonds. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Alger? 

Mr. Aucer. Thank you. Mr. Hofheinz, I have very much enjoyed 
the observations you have made. I shall do my best to see that my 
colleagues benefit by getting a transcript of the record. I am im 
pressed this morning of the urgency of our situation. It is a difficult 
one and it makes me feel as though we were wrestling with an eel. We 
wre trying to find a solution to a Vast problem. 

You are building a fire underneath us here and impressing every- 
one with the urgency of it. 

Mr. Moses made the claim that whatever we do must be practical. 

realize we are grappling with a problem that has to have a solution 
based on our people looking into the future. I am one of those who 
have been privileged to buy a certain amount. I feel that many of us 
who are now landlubbers are going to be airborne perhaps by means 
of family helicopters. 

We are planning a highway program here that the Clay report says 
will take 30 years to finance. when m: iny of us know in that time wi 
will have helicopters and other means of transportation. 

I wish you could give us some of the answers to these problems » 
that we could benefit from the results of your experience as a mayor, 
with the responsibility of a mayor, and representing the mayors’ co1 
ference, as to how we can deal with it. 

Some of us in Texas believe that this ought to be on a pay-as-you-g 
basis and not leave the burden of it to be borne by our children. How 
ever, I appreciate the material Mr. Moses has left with us and I believe 
we can benefit from it. 

Have you any concrete suggestions, having read the bill as it is 
proposed to us, as to how we can grapple a little more realisticall) 
with the financing of it, or do you think that the Clay report is al 
right as it stands ¢ 

Mayor Horneinz. Let me direct your attention to one statement. 
which is the adequacy of what may be required for a 30-year period of 
financing. In that length of time there can be no doubt that above- 
ground transportation will be the mode of transportation required fo! 
the mass movement of most. of the people. I would have no fear if the 
moneys provided for the Congress were allocated for the purpose o! 
building up a system of urban expressways adequate to take care ot 
local problems and adequate to take care of the Interstate System fi 
the mass movement of traffic through municipalities and around them. 
that the time will never come when that system will either be unuse 

be grossly outmoded from the standpoint of the movement o! 
traffic. 

There will come a time, perhaps in 10 or 15 or 20 or 30 years, wh 
the expansion of cities as a result of this flow of traffic will make 
possible for perimeters in time to come as close to the center of tow 
as possible. For instance, let me illustrate. 

| formerly lived in Francis in my town. That is less than 2 miles 
from the downtown center of the city, or from the courthouse. | 
now live 714 miles from the courthouse. An expressway for 71/4 miles 
from my home to downtown Houston will deliver me there faster i! 
time than coming through the local traffic to go from Francis to th 
courthouse. 
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[| think as our cities develop it will be imperative for us to enlarge 
ilso our feeder expressway systems in order to permit the rapid flow 
of traffic from perimeter areas into the downtown areas. But I would 
have no fear for a moment that the type of road we are talking about 
now—and I am not talking about macadamized “boondoggling” road- 
ways, but strong, concrete structures with a subcompacted base and 
stabilized material on top of that, and finally deep concrete surfaces 
to take care of the movement of all this traflic, which is what all of 

s are considering in this particular thing—I have no fear that they 

will be outmoded. They will neither be outmoded nor worn out dur- 
ng the lifetime of any bonds required to make it possible now. And 
ertainly the right-of-way required will be available for posterity. 

Mr. Arcer. I appreciate that statement very much. Thank you. 

Mr. Dempster. Mr. Mayor, I want to ask you one question. 

Mayor Horneinz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Unless something is done to expedite the building of 
roads, there will not be very muc h rapid travel, will there ? 

Mayor Horurtnz. No, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is getting pretty bad now. 

Mayor Hornernz. Mr. Chairman, I can give you a local experience 
which may give you our viewpoint. We have just completed our 
origin and destination survey in our community in conjunction with 
the State highway department about a year ago to determine where 
people come ‘from, and where the “y desire to go, as a basis for assisting 
is in our planning. On the basis of that survey, and on the basis of 
other statistical data which our planning section provided, we find 
that unless in the next 5 years in our town and in our particular case 
ve provide the expressway system about which I speak now, the costs 
n the way of realty values will make it almost prohibitive to accom- 
plish that end. By marking -_ locally, in the absence of an ade- 
quate system to take care of it, we are doing what many cities in 
\merica is doing. As long as we can, we are setting up building 

nes. This is going to be an expressway and will not permit a new 
structure to be built in the confines “« nn at area or the limits of that 
ine. ‘That may be a half a block, or a block of land, with many 
structures already located on ‘it, but in no instance do we permit them 
'o tear down what is there or enlarge on them until after they have 
gone through all of the harassment that we can possibly give them. 
Chat is all I can call it, because legally we have no right to do that. 
lf they own that land they have a right to use it. What we are en- 
leavoring to do is to use persuasion, coercion, love, affection, and 
beating them over the head, or whatever miay be required to try and 
save as much money as we can, knowing that we have to build there 
sometime and trying to keep those improvements down. 

Finally some fellow will get a bright lawyer and before long you 
lave to end up by buying his land, or else letting him go ahead with 
his improvements. We ‘do that on an aver: ige of 25 to 30 times a 
month, where we get hung with one of them. Every time we get hung 
vith them it is an added cost for that right-of-way. 

The same amount of land and improvements we know will have to 
be torn down, but we do not have the money with which to buy it 
immediately. Finally we have to give them a permit. The cost is 
rising by leaps and bounds throughout the country, and our ¢ ity is no 
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exception. In all probability we are protecting ourselves about as 
well as any municipality m the country, because we do know the 
direction in which we want to go and have our blueprints for express. 
ways in all directions. But even then it is producing an extremely 
difficult burden. 

I would say in answer to your question, unless there is some joint 
cooperative effort to solve the problem quickly, in many instances and 
in many communities in America, it will be unsolved. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Roy, of course, you know that people who use tol! 
roads have to pay on the average for each gallon of gasoline in tax, 
at least an additional 15 cents, do you not ? 

Mayor Hornernz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. With that in mind, the governors have been here to 
testify and they have all objected so far as I know to the Federal 
Government levying any more user taxes of any kind. They object 
toit. What do you think the mayors feel about that ? 

Mayor Hornetnz. Let me put in there one thing first. I belong to 
that category of public official who feels that you cannot get something 
for nothing. I think most of our citizens feel that way. 

Mr. Gentry. That is about the finest statement that has been made 
here today. 

Mayor Horuetnz. I just think people are going to have to pay foi 
what they get. While I did not consider this to be a tax bill, to give 
vou the idea, I have done a little bit of campaigning for increasing 
the 2-cent tax in Texas, when people say that folks in public life should 
not talk about taxes. But I feel unless we get added revenue, knowing 
the problem as I see it at the State and Federal level, the job just 
cannot be done. It is a terrific job that must be accomplished. 

I am not opposed to a user tax. 

Mr. Gentry. You have been wrestling with this problem for a long 
time and have been very much interested in it. I know that. From 
1939 to date, there has been a vast change in the economic picture; 
$1 million in 1939 would buy approximately twice as much road con- 
struction as it will today. That is because of inflation. However, 
gasoline taxes or road user taxes have not been increased twice as 
much, they have not doubled since 1939. Actually they have only in- 
creased 30 percent. It is my observation that we have never had 
enough user taxes that were applied on highways to do the job. We 
are losing ground all the time. 

What is your reaction to that? 

Mayor Hornetnz. I wish I had my study here. It may be in lire. 
Let me see if I can find it. 

Congressman, I think your attention should be directed to the 
compile ition of the total taxes collected on the automobile user at the 
Federal level, that is, excise and user taxes. 

Mr. Genvrry. I under stand that, but all of those taxes are being 
used for something. If the Federal Government does this job, of 
course eventually it has to pay it with taxes. 

Mayor Hornetrnz. I have this observation. When you start talking 
about user taxes and the justification for increasing that tax, then I 
think at that point it becomes imperative out of fairness that we see 
what has happened under that designation in times past. On the 
present sade tax the constituents in my State think that every 
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penny that is collected by the Federal level for gasoline taxes is re- 
allocated back to the respective States. That is not true. Nor is the 
excise tax reallocated. 

If there are further crimes to be perpetrated in the name of user 
taxes for the purpose of increasing the income for general purposes 
to go into the coffers of the Government, then I think it is an unfair 
approach to our problem. If, on the other hand, we speak of user 
taxes and resurvey what has transpired before and say it is now the 
attitude of the Congress, the problem being what it is, that the auto- 
mobile and the tax that it pays, and the user r of the highway pays, is to 
be for all practical purposes earmarked in order to solve this problem 
and until the problem is finally solved—if that is done, then I 
think that is all right. I do not have the figures in front of me now, 
but I believe the increase is about 3 to 1, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Gentry. If that is done and we do levy it from here on out and 
it is necessary to have other taxes to do the job, what do you feel about 
that? They have not linked the imposition of the gasoline tax with 
the funds spent on roads so far. The imposition of the gasoline tax 
supposedly had no connection with the appropriations for roads in 
the past. 

Mayor Hornernz. I would say “link them and let the general public 
rely on other taxes.” I do not think that the user or any highw: ay user 
will ever complain, unless has has an ax to grind. But the average user 
will not complain as long as he knows the money collected from that 
gasoline is being utilized for the improvement of roads. He will com- 
plain when he is finding out, as he is finding out now, that even the 
Federal tax being collec ted is not returned to do the job. 

Mr. Gentry. You do concede that the tax money being supplied for 
roads has not been sufficient to keep up with the necessary road con- 
struction ? 

Mayor Horuerinz. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Since you say that is true, Roy, do you feel that capi- 
talization of part of the revenues today, which would give you more 
money now, would be a permanent solution to the pr oblem? ‘Would it 
just not get down to the point in a few years where the problem will 
be much greater, provided you levy no additional taxes? 

Mayor ‘Horuernz. Let me tell you briefly how T feel about it. I 
do not think building roads is any different from my building my 
businesses. 

I will need a plant capital outlay. When I do make one I do not 
consider that that outlay is the final capital outlay for the duration 
of that business, or until the indebtedness is retired. On frequent 
occasions the volume of business will increase and the opportunities 
are such that you go down and borrow a little more and put a little 
more capital into your capital base structure. In the meantime you 
will have paid off a portion of your debt so that there may be an 
overall increase, but not in proportion to the actual net value of the 
plant you have added. I think the same is true about roads. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Do you know, Roy, in Texas, based on the esti- 
mates made by the State highway department there are actually more 
miles of road that need development off the Interstate System than 
there are on the system today ? 
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Mayor Horuernz. I assume that is correct and it all the more em- 
phasizes the problem, as I see it, of having an aggresive, effective, 
and complete Federal cooperation on the Interstate System in order 
to make it possible for us at a local level to take care of this other 
problem. 

Mr. Gentry. The reason why I am asking you these questions, you 
understand, is that it is my contention that to capitalize only the small 
tax we have today is not going to solve this problem at all, because 
the problem is much too big for that. It is something now, but when 
we start paying this big interest amounting to about "$12 billion only 
a few years from now, then we will have an even greater problem than 
we have today. 

For example, take the New Jersey Turnpike, which is carrying 
60,000 cars a day. There will have to be a parallel road built there 
before long. The same thing is true of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
which is carry ing 30,000 cars a day. But this plane apitalizes the entire 
revenue of the road user taxes which accrue to the Federal Govern- 
ene today, not for 30 years, but for 32 years, All of it—every dime 
of it. It leaves the Federal Government with nothing to take care 
of new parallel interstate roads and reconstruction p eeded duri ing the 
next 32 years. That is all right, but it is my feeling it will lead us 
into a much worse financial condition than we are in today, because of 
the great demand for highways. What we really need is taxes from 
some source, whether it is from the gasoline tax or a tax on something 
else. Wemust have more money. 

You understand, of course, with all of the taxes we have today, we 
are not applying very much of them on highways. We are running 
a deficit every day. It is $12 million or $13 million d: aily, represent- 
ing the deficit of the Federal Government each day that we operate. 
I do not believe any plan that capitalizes the 2-cent gas tax for 32 
years, and even then does not do the work provided for by this bill 
I simply do not believe it is wise. They start off $2 billion short in 
this bill. For the reimbursement to States provided in this bill, there 
is ho appropriation to pay for that $2 billion at all. 

The committee, not to overlook that fact, just guessed that the esti 
mates made by the State highway departments were too much, when 
their own staffs said to them in all probability they were much too 
small. 

So I agree with you on the need for these highways, but T say when 
we approach it in the very meek manner in which we do under the 
terms of the present bill before us that it is not sufficient. It will 
not do it. Weneed more for the long pull. 

Mayor Hornernz. Congressman, I am not prepared to argue terms 
on either IT. R. 4260 or the compromise proposal, but I do want to say 
this: At a local level if we had attempted in our community to the 
extent we have done so partially to solve the problem of transporta- 
tion from our current operating revenue, we would be hopelessly lost 
when the construction in this country in the urban areas is so far be 
hind traffic needs that any effort made to do it on current revenue, 
either at the local, State or national level, will only be scratching the 
surface and be wholly and completely inadequate. 

Somebody is going to have to get the capital plant established which 
will keep us from more or less disintegrating from the standpoint of 
traffic flow. 
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Mr. Gen'rry. The $100 million that you say you are going to need 
in Houston means you will have to have a lot more revenues to meet 
that. 

Mayor Horneinz. We will never meet it from current revenues, 
but only from long-term financing. 

Mr. Gentry. But finally it has to come from taxes. 

Mayor Horuernz. Yes, ultimately, in one form or another. ‘That 
is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are there any other questions! If there are no 
other questions, I thank you very much. 

Mr. Wriaur. I did have some questions I wanted to ask of the 
mayor. 

Mr. Dempsey. | hope there are not too many because we want to 
recall Mr. Moses and finish with him today also. The House goes 
into session at 12 o’clock. However, you go right ahead. 

Mr. Wrieur. Before 1 ask any questions, I want to express my 
regard for Roy Hofheinz, who served as mayor of a growing Texas 
municipality and fashioned a brilliant record in one of the fastes: 
growing communities in America. He has done a brilliant job. You 
have served, Roy, at the local level, in county administration work, and 
at the State level of government, and you ought to be someone who 
has witnessed at firsthand the problem of building roads. 

This line of questions | am going to make as quick and as short 
as L.can possibly do, because I think it is touching on something very 
important. I think you have given us perhaps one of the most 
valid reasons we have heard for some type of long-range financing 
proposal. You as a mayor of a growing municipality have noticed 
the terrible vise in which municipal government is caught, between 
rising costs on the one hand for the extension of such things as sewers, 
water, and streets, and so on, and the artificially restricted sources 
of revenue which have made it necessary for Houston and other cities 
in America to finance a lot of their major developments by means of 
bonding proposals. 

But is it true, Roy, in all such bonding proposals the primary cri- 
terion has been that we try to pay for them before they wear out, 
whether it is a sewer, a disposal plant, a water system, roads, or 
whatever they are ¢ 

Mayor Hornrinz. That is generally correct. 

Mr. Wricur. It is bad fiscal policy to plan to pay for them after 
they have outlived their usefulness. Ts that right? 

Mayor Horuernz. 'To build 5-year roads with 40-year bonds? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes. 

Mayor Horuermz. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. Let me ask you ‘about your experience in your city of 
Houston and the great network of roads and highways you have tried 
to build there. Has it not been true in the past 30 years the main 
arterial routes of traffic have been shifted and changed many times 
leeause of the changes in population centers, and changes in the 
industrial needs of the city? 

Mayor Hornrinz. Not of changes. Population will not affect that 
change so much. The changes have occurred as a result of restric- 
tions that were imposed due to a lack of 7: wning. For instance, in 
ihe establishment of the new freeway, the Gulf Freeway, over which 
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we travel, it completely changed the pattern of movement. Not 
the pattern of desire, but the pattern of the movement of traffic, because 
it became an adequate facility for traffic desiring to go from this section 
of town to that section. 

By the same token, if we establish planningwise new arterial ex- 
pressways in each direction we would change the movement pattern, 
but we will not change the desired movement from this section here 
to this section here. It will merely go over that roadway, which will 
take them in time one-third of the time which was previously required 
to travel the same distance. The actual changes roadwise have not 
occurred. In smaller municipalities it may have, but in major ones it 
has not. 

Mr. Wricur. In view of the shortage of time I am going to defer 
any further questions. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mayor, we thank you very much for being here and giving us 
the benefit of your views. 

Mayor Horuetnz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Now, Mr. Moses, if you will come back and answer 
a few questions. 

Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. No questions. 

Mr. Demrsey. Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wricur. No questions. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Alger? 

Mr. Acer. No questions, but Mr. Gentry had a question there and 
I would like to hear the answer to it, if I may. I think Mr. Gentry 
is withholding, Mr. Chairman. I for one would like to hear his 
questions. 

Mr. Demrsry. You have 15 minutes. 

Mr. Acer. I would like to speak for my colleagues on this side 
and tell Mr. Gentry that we would like to award our time to you, 
because I for one would like to benefit from the answers to the 
questions which I happen to know you have in your mind. 

Mr. Dempsey. You see, Mr. Commissioner, we have some of those 
with us too. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not really have any questions and I am going to 
pass, because if I would get started on some of the things I have in 
mind I would not have time to finish, really. There are only about 10 
minutes left. I certainly want to say that I enjoyed Mr. Moses 
presentation, and I think it was an outstanding presentation, as I have 
enjoyed his articles which I read in the magazines. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT MOSES, OF NEW YORK CITY—Resumed 


Mr. Moses. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I would like to say 
supplementing what Mayor Hofheinz said. I do not know of a case In 
New York or in the area around New York, including a substantial 
part of New Jersey and Connecticut, or in any other metropolitan 
community that I know anything about, where a major artery built 
with or without authority funds on a revenue toll basis has become 
obsolete as a result of the movement of population. I do not know of 
one. In New York I goso far as to challenge anybody to tell me of one. 
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Of course, there are roads and highways and streets that have be- 
come less important, but not the major arteries. They do not become 
obsolete.. The demand for widening them and improving them in- 
creases all the time. I do not know of a case of that sort where an 
irtery has dried up, so to speak, because of shifts or changes in 
population. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Commissioner, do you know of any big organiza- 
iion—and I will not compare it with anything as big as the United 
States Government—but any corporation which does not have to 
borrow money and pay interest on the money, whether it be General 
Motors, or Standard Oil of New Jersey, or New York? They have 
(o borrow money, or at least they see fit to borrow money, so that they 
may expand, and at the same time they have to pay a certain amount 
of dividends. But for plant expansion they do have to borrow. 

There may be some question as to how much gasoline tax will be 
collected in the next 20 or 30 years, but I am sure it is not going to be 
increased if we do not build more roads; because when we reach the 
point of congestion where we can walk almost as fast as our cars can 
go we are not going to use our cars. What we need is more roads 
(o bring in more taxes. 

Mr. Mosrs. I would like to add this: So far as the toll roads are 
concerned, and to the extent they are self-supporting, that is, if they 
are not backed by Government credit of one kind or another, such as 
some of those in Texas and many other States, like the Pennsylvania 
1oads, and the New Jersey ones that have been referred to, and those in 
New York under the Port of New York Authority and the Triborough 
bridge Tunnel Authority—we have precisely the same problem of 
elling our bonds and persuading prudent investors and banks that 
the Ford Co. would have, or any other institution building anything 
else, or building something, if you please, connected with the auto 
ndustry. 

These people who sit around and ask these questions about the life 
ofthe project. You are not going to get any bond attorneys, or under- 
vriters, or banking houses, to recommend the purchase of bonds, 30- 
vear bonds, for a project that will least 20 to 25 years. Why would 
they do anything like that? We would not be able to sell our bonds 
at a reasonable rate of interest. We have been able to sell them be- 
use prudent investors realize that these things are a safe proposition. 
There is no great profit in them, but they are safe. Otherwise they 
would not be bought. They would certainly not be bought for trust 
funds, as they are bought by these banks and institutions. 

_ The number of banking houses throughout the country that you 
lave to have for a bond issue, a big bond issue, is something that 
he average person has no knowledge of. When we sold our St. 
«wrence power bonds we had over 400 houses. I think the last 
‘riborough financing involved over 200, and the port authority always 
ias in the neighborhood of 200. They have to be. You cannot sell 
ny such quantity of bonds unless everybody substantially in the 
ivestment business is in the picture. They have a very close relation 
‘0 this program we are talking about, because without the connec- 
‘ions and without the approaches these toll projects are totally inade- 
late. They just do not tie up with the Interstate and National 
‘ystem. That is one reason why we have to have the funds. It is 
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the reason why if you did nothing—and I certainly do not advocate 
this—but if you did nothing but acquire all of the rights-of-w: ay 
that are needed for this system immediately, before they y get away 
from us and become too expensive, and before they are built on—if 
you did nothing but that it would be a great contribution. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. C ommissioner, you have the ability to estimate 
how many years it will take to do the specific job if you have the 
money. 

Mr. Moses. We know almost exactly. 

Mr. Dempsey. But if you have to receive the money by annual 
appropriation you would not be so sure of it, would you ? 

Mr. Mosrs. That is absolutely true. As Chairman Buckley can 
tell you, that is true. Take the Bronx, for instance. You have a 
delay of almost 5 years in the building of 1 project where you are 
building from both sides, and you have a gap in the middle, and that 

gap sits there for 4 or 5 years. What that does to the community 
is just incredible. You rip the whole thing to pieces and do not 
use it. 

Mr. Dempsey. You must know when the money will be availabk 
before you know when the job will be completed. 

Mr. Moses. If we are going to do it according to a schedule and 
going to do it at a reason: able cost and you are not going to run into 
the tenfold char ges that Roy Hofheinz mentioned. I could not agre 
with him more, because I think it will be more than that in the end 

In other words, if we are going to conduct a businesslike opera- 
tion, and exactly the kind of operation the big automobile manv- 
facturers conduct when they are expanding their plants, then we 
have to have borrowing to do that thing on a very different. basis 
than appears in the bill that has been reported in the Senate. That 
just will not do the job. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree with you. Mr. Buckley. 

Chairman Buckner. Is it not a fact that the city of New York 
has a lot of money now invested in that cross-county Bronx Highw: ay! 

Mr. Moses. What is that? 

Chairman Bucxtey. Is it not a fact that the city of New York has 
a lot of its own money invested in that ? 

Mr. Moses. They have half of the cost of the rights-of-way. 

Chairman Buckiey. And that has already been invested ¢ 

Mr. Moses. Yes: but do not let us minimize that either, Charle) 
These rights-of-way will run from 10 percent of the total cost in out- 
lying sections up to as much as 50 percent in cities. It is a tremen- 
dous part of the total cost, and the longer you wait the greater th 
cost is. 

Chairman Buckxiry. Could you give us any idea as to what it wou'd 
cost to make all of these improvements that are necessary for the 
interstate highways now in New York City? 

Mr. Moses. It is a very diflicult thing to answer that. I could get 
you up figures on it. I will tell you why it is difficult. In the first 
place some of this work is done by the authorities, and it will be don 
by the two big authorities—the Interstate Authority of New York 
and New Jersey, and the Intracity Authority, the Triborough—u"- 
der this new financing plan which runs to about $400 million. 
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There is almost an equal sum required to tie these new improvements 
up with the complete Interstate System. There are some pieces of the 
Interstate System that are being built now by the city of New York. 

There is a moral there too. In Brooklyn some of us persuaded the 
city authorities to build a section of what was to be an entirely el 
eral-State proposition, because we waited year after year after year 
after starting to work, and finally gave up expecting to get the money 
in any reasonable time and went ahead with 100 percent city money. 
You find that on the Brooklyn-Queens Expressway under the two 
big bridges. 

Chairman Buckiey. That is my argument, Commissioner, about 
the conditions we have in the city of New York, and it relates particu- 
larly to the congestion on the parkways or through highw ays such as 
the West Side Highway. If you leave New Y ork C ity on the West 
Side Highway you could almost walk as fast from the upper end of 
Manhattan to the lower end of M: anh attan the way traffic is congested 
there between the hours of 5 and 7 o’clock in the evening. 

Something should be ra also to ease that traffic problem. 

Mr. Mosrs. I think as far as the upper part of it is concerned, from 
72d Street north to the Henry Hudson Bridge, we are at the end. 
There is no possible way of acquiring any more land for another 
artery, or for widening it. There we have to fall back on the other 
new routes such as the Major Deegan Parkway in the Bronx, and the 
Harlem River Drive. We have not had any support from any other 
source on it. From 72d Street down in New York, of course, im- 
provements can be made in the elevated highways, and at great 
expense. 

Chairman Buckiey. I can remember when that highway was first 
proposed. That was the West Side Highway. It was : brought before 
the board of estimate of the city of New York, John P uroy Mitchell, 
who was then president of the board of aldermen was the man who 
proposed that West Side Highway. Then he became president of the 
board of estimate after being president of the board of aldermen, 
and could not control the board of estimate. It was then that the bor- 
ough president of Manhattan took it up. But John Puroy Mitchell 
was the man who sponsored it. 

[ think we are going to benefit somewhat in the Bronx by that 
cross county highway, but the Bronx was never laid out right to begin 
with. Years ago they started the Bronk Concourse. They started at 
nowhere on 138th Street and ended at nowhe ‘re, where they ran into 
a park, which was a dead end, 

We need a lot of improvements in New York City to handle the 
population of 814 million people. Only last week the president of 2 
department store came to me and said that because of the congestion 
in the city they were going to open up 3 or 4 stores in the outlying 
sections outside of New York Cit y. 

That is a great deal of revenue we are going to lose in New York 
City, especially from that one department store. We have : ilrsady 
lost Hearns’ Department Store in Manhattan and we have lost Wana- 
maker’s Department Store in Manhattan, and we are going to lose a 
few more of them. 

We have lost several of the large business houses in New York City. 
That is the revenue that is going to the Federal Government, which has 
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been produced in New York City, to support the Government of the 
United States. 

For those reasons I believe we should have some vision with a view 
as to what should be done. 

Mr. Genrry. I think there is one thing that should be mentioned 
here that is mentioned in Mr. Moses written statement. This is from 
your statement, Mr. Moses. You say: 


The complicated credit system proposed in the administration bill seems to me 
to be unworkable— 


That is the bill we are considering here— 


and to the extent that it gives credit for past completed projects, controversial, 
undesirable, and unnecessary. 

Mr. Mosss. I agree entirely with the major on that. We have dis- 
cussed it before and I must say, to be fair to the members of the com- 
mittee, that there are considerable differences of opinion in New York 
and among State superintendents and some governors on that subject. 
But I should also : add this: 

I happen at the moment to be the head of 4 authorities, 1 of which 
is exclusively engaged in this arterial work, or 2 of them are as a matter 
of fact, and 1 gets into it every now and then. That is the power 
authority. 

Certainly, speaking for those authorities, if I thought that buying 
the old dead horse was a good scheme, I would endorse it. It would be 
to our benefit to do it, but I do not believe in it, and I believe the mayor 
is dead right about that. It is all over and finished, and paid for. 
Let us forget it. 


Mr. Gentry. That is in your presentation, or your written brief 
which you filed here. Let me ask you this. You say: 


With respect to the extent and means of financing, I am disappointed that none 
of the bills so far before Congress encourage the expansion of the Interstate 
System through revenue bonds issued by local public authorities established 
under State law. 


Mr. Moses. That is right. 

Mr. Genrry. Is that the toll road you speak of there, Mr. Moses?! 

Mr. Moses. That would apply—It might apply to new crossings 
or parkw ays, or expressways, which do not in any way involve w: ater 
crossings, tunnels, or bridges. It might apply to parks of the Federal 
and State system which are on the present State and Federal maps, 
and are what you might call feeders or spurs or connecting links. 
A good many of those could be financed if there were some sort of 
2 subvention. 

In other words, you could get a substantial part of the money by 
the issuance of revenue bonds if you could cut down the total you 
had to raise from 100 percent, let us say for the sake of argument to 
75 percent. 

There are a good many of those authorities, and I have seen them 
all over the country, and in other countries, and down in South Amer- 
ica, Where you can spell out a 75 percent safe revenue bond proposi- 
tion, but not 100 percent. 

In other words, if you get 25 percent, you could do the 100 percent 
job. 

Mr. Gentry. May I inquire, Mr. Moses, as to whether or not you 
appeared before the Gore subcommittee in the Senate? 
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Mr. Moses. No. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Buckley, even in Dallas, Tex., we are having big 
department stores leaving because of the congestion in the city. 

Mr. Bucktey. That is not so in Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Gentry. But in Dallas they are. It is a very bad condition 
there. 

Mr. Buckiey. Yes, it is. I want to say this to Commissioner Moses. 
He has really developed the rural sections of New York State with 
these parkways and highways he is responsible for, and he is taking 
1 lot of good people from my district who are moving out to those 
rural sections. I still favor building good highways there, though. 

Mr. Gentry. I spent 2 days with Joe Darcy. Do you know him? 

Mr. Buckiey. Yes. He is one of your men, is he not, Commis- 
sioner ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. Yes; he is a State highway man. 

Mr. Moses. He has the district that includes Long Island and New 
York City. 

Mr. Bucxury. That is right. Commissioner, are you in favor of 
vetting credit for the new thruw ay, which is not quite clear? Are 
you in favor of getting the money to build that, Commissioner ? 

Mr. Moses. I do not get the question. 

Mr. Buckiey. W ould you favor getting credit for the new thruway 
which is going to run 476 miles, and is still not complete, and probably 
will not be complete for another couple of years? Should the Federal 
(iovernment reimburse the State of New York for that amount of 
money ¢ 

Mr. Moses. I take it that is not exactly the purpose of the bill, 
although it is pretty obscure. I think the purpose is to make avail- 
able for additional mileage on the Interstate System some amount of 
money, or an amount that bears some relation to what has been spent 
in the past on these thruways and expressways. In other words, it 
is not just some money given in a lump sum to be put somewhere, but 
goes into the official accepted road system, or expressway system. 

I cannot conscientiously recommend it. Bert Tallamy who has 
been our superintendent of public works for many years, and is still 
head of the thruway authority, talked to me Saturday morning about 
it. I said, “Bert, I cannot see this business of mixing into a new pro- 
vram some method of implementing or reimbursing the people w ho 
w ma forehanded and were ahead of the game, and were progressive.’ 
As the mayor told you, I do not see it. 

“a far as our authorities are concerned—those I am responsible 
for—I can speak for them. We do not want it. We say start fresh 
and forget all of that business. It is too complicated and too con- 
iroversial. 

After all, these toll routes have been successful and are paying their 
way. I do not get that feature of the bill. I think it is controversial 
and complicated and totally unnecessary. I cannot speak for the 
port authority and I do not know how they wild come under the 
terms of the act anyway if it were an interstate body, but take the 
‘riborough, which is probably two-thirds as big as the port authority, 

und one of the biggest in the United States. We do not want it to be 
party to any reimbursement. We just want to start out and do the 
hext thing. 

Mr. Buckiry. That is all. 
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Mr. Dempesry. Thank you, Commissioner Moses. Without objec 
tion, the prepared statement of Commissioner Moses will be mnile a 
part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Moses is as follows:) 


The notice of the scheduled hearings on road legislation indicates that the 
members of this committee are agreed upon the desirability of an accelerated 
national highway program and that the question is not of need but of method. 

Of the questions prepared by the committee, the most basic is that of “pay-as 
you-go” compared with “pay-as-you-use.” The record of progress on the Federal! 
aid highway program is ample evidence that “pay-as-you-go” does not work. I du 
not minimize the progress that has been made and freely admit that without past 
Federal aid the entire highway system would not have advanced as far as {t has 
and would be in many States at a standstill. 

The fact remains that $27 billion is required to complete the Interstate System 
ulone and that at the present rate of appropriations it will take 50 years to bring 
the highway system to a point where it will meet today’s traffic needs. “Pay-as 
you-go” was the policy of New York State for the last decade and was abandoned 
by Governor Dewey last year in favor of a highway bond issue because intensive 
study showed that the State was not keeping up with highway needs and was 
falling behind each year. “Pay-as-you-go” is fine in theory, but it does not re 
ognize that highways are an investment for the future, that the right-of-way 
becomes a permanent asset of government, and that many of the physical im 
provements have a very long life. I see nothing wrong with placing a part of 
this cost upon future users. This is particularly true in the more populous 
States and urban areas because if the improvements are not made today the 
expansion of residential and commercial development will make them impossible 
in the future. As open land is subdivided and built upon and resident popula 
tions grow, the moving of people off rights-of-way becomes more and more diffi 
cult, expensive, and unpopular. 

Insofar as Federal aid is concerned, I recommend that major emphasis be 
placed upon the completion of the interstate highway system with’ modest in 
creases in the amounts allocated for the Federal-aid primary * and secondary 
systems. The interstate system connects all major cities in the country, is mos! 
important from a defense standpoint, cannot be properly coordinated and pro 
gressed without Federal supervision, and carries the greater part of interstate 
and inter-regional commercial and passenger traffic. It is because of its impor 
tance to the national economy that I recommend Federal Government partic 
ipation be not less than 9) percent of the cost. The primary and secondary 
systems,’ which are of more local value and character, should continue at tlie 
present level which calls for 50 percent by the Federal Government and 50 per 
cent by the State. 

It would be both impractical and undesirable to establish a separate engi 
neering department of the Bureau of Public Roads to prepare plans and super 
vise construction of the interstate system. This would be a duplication of exist 
ing State highway departments which have competent personnel, are familia! 
with local problems, have the wealth of background material necessary to carr) 
out an enlarged program in an efficient and orderly manner, and have local sup 
port. The Bureau of Public Roads in its supervisory capacity, by fixing stand 
ards and by insuring orderly progress of the entire program, will accomplish all 
that is necessary on the Federal level. 

With respect to the extent and means of financing, I am disappointed that 
none of the bills so far before Congress encourage the expansion of the inter 
state system through revenue bonds issued by local public authorities established 
under State law. The complicated credit system proposed in the administration 
bill seems to me to be unworkable, and to the extent that it gives credit for past 
completed projects, controversial, undesirable, and unnecessary. These arteries 
are now being paid for out of user taxes because of their convenience and saving 
in time and money and have not been an expense to the State. 

I would go further and recommend that, to the extent possible, the interstate 
system be expanded as toll facilities, and that in borderline cases either a direct 
grant or a guaranty against deficit be given to make possible the construction 
of toll facilities which cannot be financed in the private market without these 


My comment which refers to Federal primary and secondary systems is intended ( 
include the urban system to the extent that it is not a part of the Interstate Syste! 
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additional assurances. There is nothing unusual about such a procedure. It 
s the basis for the financing and sale of bonds of the public housing authorities. 
State guaranties were necessary in the construction of the New York State Thru- 
way, and they have been provided in one way or another by many States and 
counties throughout the Nation. 

I am Satisfied that some 4,000 miles of the interstate system at a cost of 
roughly $5 billion, including many sections which have been found not feasible 
inder present conditions, could be carried out in this way. The cost, if any, 
to the Government or one of its agencies would be nominal and it would reduce 
substantially the amounts to be raised both by the States and Federal Govern- 
ent for highway purposes. 

I do not favor a Federal public corporation having the right to build toll facili 
ties On a national basis. This is a field which should be left to the States and 
their subdivisions. There is no advantage in having a Federal corporation do 
this under the provisions of Senate 1573, since the revenue bonds would not be 
a general obligation of the corporation proposed under this bill and would be 
supported only by revenues from the facilities. This could be done just as 
well at the local level. 

On the other hand, I recommend a Federal public corporation which would have 
as its basic purpose the financing of a part of an enlarged highway program 
through the guaranties or graats to borderline toll facilities, and to provide the 
capital expenditures required for the interstate system. On the assumption 
that about $5 billion of the interstate system could be financed as toll projects, 
this corporation would have to raise about $20 billion. This could be financed 
with 30-year bonds amortized through annual appropriations of a part of the 
anticipated income from the Federal gasoline tax. There would remain sufficient 
income from the tax to permit an expanded Federal-aid program for primary and 
secondary highways and for primary and secondary highways in urban areas. 
Legislation for this purpose should not fix Federal aid at the present level. It 
should permit a further expansion of the program to the extent deemed advis 
able by Congress. 

It is important that the congressional limitation of 40,000 miles for the Inter 
state System be modified to permit the Secretary of Commerce in his discretion 
to include important urban feeders and extensions in the Interstate System 
without regard to the limitation. All but 2,400 miles of the Interstate System 
have been designated by the Secretary as required by law and there remain only 
2400 miles which can be allocated for the Interstate System in urban areas and 
for feeders and extensions of this system. This is not enough to meet the needs 
of the entire Nation. When this 40,000-mile limitation was established many 
vears ago, the purpose was to provide an interstate system connecting the major 
cities and it did not take into consideration the needs for passing through cities 
und of providing suitable connections and extensions from the through routes 
to the centers of traffic. It is now an established fact that the heaviest traffic 
is between cities. The Interstate System will not serve its purpose if it does 
not provide adequate connections with the most populous areas. 


Mr. Dempsey. The committee will be adjourned, to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Tuesday, May 10, 1955.) 
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Hovsp or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey pre- 
siding. 

Mr. Dempsey. The committee will take up H. R. 4260. 

The* first witness is George T. McCoy, State highway engineer of 
the State of California, also the president of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, I have a very bad cold, and I am going 
to ask Mr. Rex Whitton, chief engineer of the State of Missouri, 
also a member of the executive committee, to read the presentation 
that I would have made had I been able to—if I have your permission. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am very sorry you have a cold, Mr. McCoy, but 
we will be happy to hear from Mr. Whitton. 

Mr. Wuirron. Mr. Chairman, I am Rex Whitton, chief engineer of 
Missouri and a member of the executive committee of the AASHO. 

Mr. Dempsry. We are very glad to have you with us, Mr. Whitton. 
We may receive a call to go to the House. We have a very important 
bill up over there. But if we do, we will try and come back, if it is 
agreeable to the other members, immediately after we make sure we 
are recorded as being present and continue this hearing, because we 
would like to get through today with the witnesses scheduled for 
today. Many of you probably want to return home. If you want to 
stay over another day, it is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Wuirron. Thank you, sir. 





STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. McCOY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
REX WHITTON, CHIEF ENGINEER OF MISSOURI AND MEMBER 
‘OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 

HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 











Mr. Wuirron. I am appearing for Mr. McCoy, who is president 
of the American Association of State Highway Officials, an organi- 
zation composed of the State highway departments of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Macurowrrz. Mr. Chairman, we just had a quorum call. | 
think it would probably be better to hear the whole thing in its 
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entirety, not to be cut off in the middle. Maybe we should suspend. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree with you. If you gentlemen do not mind, 
we will suspend now and return here just as quickly as we can, and 
continue. I do not think we will have another interruption after 
thisone. We will take a 15-minute recess. 

(Whereupon, at 10: 07 a. m., the committee was recessed until 10: 30 
‘a. Mm.) 

Mr. Demrsry. Mr. Whitton, you can start now. 

Mr. Wuirrox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, again 
I am appearing here as a representative of Mr. McCoy, president 
of the American Association of State Highway Officials, an organiza- 
tion composed of the State highway departments of the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The American Association of State Highway Officials is made up 
of the organizations which have had the ‘esponsibility of executing 
your F ederal-aid highway programs, and the only organizations testi- 
fying before you who are partners with the Feder ‘al Government in 
this venture. 

We take great pride in our record. We are the acknowledged 
world’s leader in the development of highway design standards, con- 
struction specifications, and highway-materials specific ations. 

Membership in our association is by State highway departments, 
rather than by individuals, and there are no associate nor commercial 
memberships nor any contributing agencies, other than the member 
departments. 

We carry on our activities through our several administrative and 
engineering committees. We have collectively developed the design 
standards and the specifications that are adopted by the Bureau of 
Public Roads in administering Federal-aid highway programs. 

Cooporation of this kind has resulted in the Federal-aid highway 
program being one of the finest examples of Federal-State cooperation. 

Our association held its 40th annual meeting at Seattle, Wash., last 
November, at which time the chief administrative officials of the mem- 
ber highway departments adopted a policy statement to serve as a 
euide for legislative testimony that might be given by association 
officials during congressional hearings held this year. Our constitu- 
tion provides that an affirmative vote of three- fourths of the member- 
ship is required to adopt legislative policy. 

The voting for the Seattle policy statement was 46 departments 
in the affirmative, 1 in the negative, and 4 did not answer the roll call. 
and the Bureau of Public Roads was recorded as not voting. 

The policy statement expressed the gratitude of the association to 
the President of the United States for his progressive proposal for the 
advancement of the highway improvement program to more neat!) 
keep pace with the expansion of the American economy and pledging 
our cooperation to the President, his Highway Advisory Committee, 
the governors’ conference highway committee, and the Congress in 
assembling data and information necessary for the formulation of a 
program of action. 

The policy statement also proposed that Federal-aid moneys for 
the secondary and the urban and primary systems, less the interstate 
portions thereof, should be continued in at least the same amounts as 
at present. 
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The policy also stated that an enlarged and accelerated interstate 
construction program should be finane ed substanti: lly by the Federal! 
Government and both the rural and urban portions should be com 
pleted within 10 years with the States being responsible for the design 
and construction to adequate standards as ‘promulgated by this assoc- 
iation. The States then should assume the cost of maintaining, 
operating, and policing the Interstate System. 

Between the time we held the Seattle meeting and when current 
highway proposals were being introduced in the Congress, significant 
developments had taken place in the national highway picture. The 
President’s Highway Advisory Committee and the governors’ con- 
ierence highway committee had both reported. Asa result, a meeting 
of the chief administrative officers of all the State highway depart- 
ments was called in Chicago for March 13, 1955. Only t member 
departments out of the total 52 did not answer the roll call. These 
were Alabama, Tennessee, District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Asa result of the meeting in Chicago, where all phases of proposed 
legislation before the Senate Roads Subcommittee were thoroughly 
discussed, a current legislative policy statement was developed ‘that 
not. only reaffirmed the association’s Seattle policy statement but went 
into greater detail. 

The Chicago policy statement was the result of voting on 16 various 
topies and voting ranged from 40 in the affirmative and 3 in the 
negative to 46 for and none against in voting on the several respective 
topies. 

I mention this voting to show the unanimity of thinking in the 
highway departments and that we are presenting the views of the 
large majority of the State highway departments. The current policy 
statement of our association “and answers to spec ific questions posed 
by your committee in the notice of scheduled hearings will be discussed 
lLefore you by other persons appearing for our association. 

The policy statement actions of the State highway departments 
were the results of the thinking of the highway dep: irtments that the 
Interstate System construction should be expedited to the maximum 
extent to further the national defense as well as to eliminate the most 
serious traffic bottlenecks and to provide highway facilities in pace 

with the expansion of the American economy. 

We also want to make it clear that no class of roads can be neglected 
i an improvement program, for all classes of roads and streets have 
an important place in our overall economy of this Nation. 

Because of the unsettled conditions of the world, a system of modern 
express arterial highways j joining the population centers and defense 
establishments of the Nation are essential, and the Department of 
defense has so indicated. The Interstate System, as established under 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, would fulfill this need if 
constructed on proper locations, to adequate standards, and the loca- 
tion and capital investment protected by the application of access 
control at the time of building or at a later time as warrants might 
develop and indicate. 

We firmly believe that because of the high character of interstate 
travel that will be attracted and generated by the completed Interstate 
System facility and because of the national defense importance, the 
lederal Government has a predominant responsibility in encouraging 
(he expeditious construction of the Interstate System. 
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It is No. 1 priority at the Federal viewpoint. However, the State 
highway departments are being pressed for roads that are of more 
importance from the local points of view than portions of the Inter 
state System. Currently, highway departments are expending one- 
third of all funds for the primary system for work on the interstate 
portion thereof, but it is because of the poor condition and relative 
importance of the interstate routes that causes such expenditures to be 
made. In the face of local demands and pressures, if the Interstate 
System is to become a reality, emphasis on its completion and strong 
‘inancial incentives are going to have to be furnished by the Congress. 

This Interstate System is an excellent example of what can be done 
by the proper classification of roads in relation to their importance. 
You have heard the story, but I would like to repeat it. The Congress 
first authorized the Interstate System in the Federal- Aid Highw: ay 
Act of 1944. It was limited to 40,000 miles and was to join with the 
main highways of Mexico and ¢ ‘anada and link the centers of popu- 
lation and industry in the United States. Currently, some 37,600 
miles have been designated, with approximately 2,400 miles reserved 
for urban belt lines, radials, and through-city expressways to make the 
system a complete rural and urban facility and network. It must 
include necessary urban portions if the system is to serve traffic, elimi- 
nate traffic bottlenecks, and contribute to the national defense. 

The Interstate System constitutes 114 percent of the Nation’s 3,350,- 
000 miles of highways, roads and streets, yet it carries 20 percent of 
all rural motor traffic and 9 percent of all city motor traffic, or a 
weighted average of 14 percent of all motor-vehicular traffic. The 
system joins 42 “of the State capitals and connects 90 percent of «ll 
cities over 50,000 population along the main desire lines of travel. 
Obviously, since it joins the population centers it also serves the de- 
fense and industrial centers. The network serves 65 percent of our 
urban population and 45 percent of our rural population. When thie 
total system is transformed into a network of modern express arteria! 
highways, as envisioned, it will attract traffic and generate additional 
traffic and the percentage of total traffic accommodated will be greatly 
in excess of the present 14 percent. 

We realize that terrific pressures will be brought to bear upon the 
Congress to increase the Interstate System now that proposals are 
being made that the system be built substantially at Federal expense. 

Admittedly, there are some meritorious instances where additional 
roads would fit well into the system pattern, but we are fearful that 
any tendency to enlarge the system could easily get out of control 
and result in such a substantial mileage being added that it would 
defeat the purpose of supplying a nationwide connected system of 
modern defense highways within a reasonable length of time. It is 
suggested that no additions to the Interstate System be considered 
until at least 90 percent of the presently-designated 40,000 miles is 
completed. 

In case the Congress should see fit to authorize an accelerated inter- 
state program with a definite time limit set for it completion, pro- 

vision should be made in the act whereby right-of-way may be ac- 
quired with controlled-access features by the Federal Government, in 
the national defense interest, and upon petition from the affected 
State highway department. This is recommended since many of thie 
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States have right-of-way procedures that do not allow the expeditious 
acquisition of necessary rights-of-way and some do not have the 
authority to control access. 

If the program is to be expedited and be developed at a uniform 
level through all of the States at one time, the right of entry on the 
necessary right-of-way for construction will have to be facilitated. 
It is assumed the several States will improve their respective right- 
of-way laws, but it will be time-consuming. 

In building the Interstate System, the design standards and the need 
for access control will vary considerably with the traffic, terrain, popu- 
lation density, and the land-use development. 

If an interstate program is financed substantially at Federal cost 
and completion be scheduled within a certain time, the Congress should 
vive much thought to an apportioning feature based on ‘need which 
will assure that every State will get the proper amount of moneys to 
build their respective parts of the Interstate System to proper stand- 
ards and at the same rate of development. 

We believe that, in the light of past performance, if the Congress 
should consider an accelerated program on the Interstate System, it 
should be administered by the Bureau of Public Roads and should 
be constructed by the highway departments with the State highway 
departments assuming the obligation of maintaining and policing the 
system at State expense. 

We, as an association, have long been advocates of more money for 
highways, and we are probably in ‘the best position of anyone to know 
the seriousness, the magnitude, and the cost of highway deficiencies. 
We favor any sound Federal-aid highway legislative proposal that 
will make more moneys available for highways in such manner that 
the States can participate and still have funds for their other high- 
way obligations. 

We favor a balanced program making moneys available for the 
several Feder al-aid systems. Federal- aid saaesiaeens to the total 
highway construction program over the past years has not constituted 

. big percentage of the total, but it has exerted a stabilizing and 
healiien influence on the operation of the highway departments and 
has been a big factor in uniformity of highway practice. 

Not too many years ago we usually had to perface our testimony, 
or any statement, by offering factual data that would show that we 
were losing the battle in providing adequate highways. We have 
made progress, for, at the present time, public opinion now has be- 
come highway-conscious and the motor users and manufacturers are 
seeing the manifestations that we were aware of some time ago. 
Public opinion is now accepting the fact that our highways are lagging 
behind the demands made upon them, and this public opinion is now 
wanting to do something about it. 

In the democratic form of government, this indicates a healthy 
condition and a normal development. Our point is well illustrated 
by the fact that your committee in the notice of hearings recognized 
the problem and requested answers to specific problems and issues. 
We wish, however, for the record, to show some factual data as to the 
seriousness of highway need. 

We have in use in the United States at this time approximately 48 
million automobiles, 10 million trucks, and one quarter of a million 
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buses, and present trends indicate a possible 81 million motor vehicles 
in use in 10 years. If all of the motor vehicles in use in the United 
States today could be fastened bumper-to-bumper, they would form a 
continuous line of sufficient length to reach from the earth to the 
moon. We have a motor vehicle for every 700 feet of highway, road, 
and street lane that exists in the United States, and considering that 
90 percent of all local rural roads carry less than 100 vehicles per 
day, you can visualize the concentration of vehicles on the remaining 
mileage of roads and streets. We are killing nearly 40,000 people 
annually in motor accidents and spending more for insurance 
premiums in conection with motor-vehicle operation than for high- 
way construction. These figures, like a dollar estimate of our road 
needs, have all become so big : as to be difficult to comprehend. 

We are the owners of the world’s largest and best highway system, 
although it is ailing and lagging behind the demands we place upon 
it. Our expanding economy and everyday pattern of life i is based 
upon the motor vehicle, and the overall motor industry accounts fo 
one-seventh of the Nation’s gross products. The motor vehiele is no 
longer a luxury but an absolute nec essity, and the bumper-to-bumper 
congestion between urban centers, and queuing up of long lines of 
trific on our obsolete primary highways, and our dusty and rougli 
farm-to-market roads are exacting a heavy economic toll, and furnish 
everyday proof that the motor vehicle use has outdistanced the road 
facilities available. 

Several things contribute to this condition. First, there was the 
great depression of the thirties, then the World War II period 
when roads were considered expendable, and the postwar period when 
the dollar has devaluated more than 50 percent. 

To meet modern motor demands, a new highway must be wider, 
thicker, and straighter, therefore necessarily more expensive. Since 
World War II, we have seen a doubling of traffic with a resulting 
doubling of revenue available for highways, but we have also seen 
the doubling of construction and cost of maintaining highways, so our 
relative financial ability has remained static, and sufficl lent funds are 
presently not available to provide modern facilities commensurate 
with the traffic needs and traffic demands. 

Referring again to the gross national product, we find that since 
World War II we have been putting only about one-half as much 
of the gross national product into highway construction as we did 
in prewar days. We also find that the typical user is spending onl) 
about 10 percent of his motor transportation dollar for highway con 
struction. In reality, we are operating our large fleet of motor ve- 
hicles over the same highway system that we had before World War 
II started. There have been some notable improvements, however. 
but the larger part of current highway work has been rehabilitation 
and resurfacing, which can only be considered as temporary stopgap 
work. 

Section 13 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 requested 
the Secretary of Commerce to prepare an estimate of need for the 
Nation’s 3,350,000 miles of roads, streets, and highways. The State 
highway departments cooperated with the Bureau of Public Roads in 
this undertaking. Please bear i in mind that this is an estimate and 
not a proposed program, and it is the first time that an attempt has 
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been made to place a dollar value upon the total highway needs of 
the Nation. The estimate was made on the basis of providing an In- 
terstate System for the indicated needs of 1974 and for all other 
roads and streets for the needs during the next 10 years. I refer to 
the $101 billion estimate used in the ¢ ‘lay C ommittee Report to the 
President that was released to the public in January of ie year. 

This comprehensive estimate placed the total needs on the Federal- 
aid systems, including the Interstate, at $68 billion, and currently we 
are spending something less than $3 billion annually on the task. 
It is obvious that it will take : approximately 25 years or so to finance, 
at the current rate of spending, the construction that is needed during 
the next 10 years, and with our dependence upon the motor vehicle 
and with the current rate of growth of the motor vehicle use, we can- 
not take that length of time to build up our highway system. 

It is the considered opinion of our association that failure to build 
our highway system to match our expanding economy will result 
in the decline of highway traffic. When the transportation of goods, 
services, and persons decline, our economy will contract and our stand 
ard of living by necessity must decline. Highw ays and motor vehicles 
are truly the keystone of the American way ‘of life. 

When this association was before you the last time, we made 
mention of a proposed comprehensive controlled-load research project 
being proposed and sponsored by this association. 

The purpose of this test is to determine the effects of various axle 
weights on various pavement types and thicknesses, to prove or dis- 
prove our various concepts of structural design, to determine the 
size of vehicles to give optimum balance between road cost and road 
use, and to get some indication as to the proportionate amounts the 

various classes of users should contribute to the overall cost of fur- 
nishing highways. 

Industry is participating with the States and the Bureau of Public 
Roads in this research, and the project has been activated and many 
results, such as the structural adequacy of pavement design for given- 
size vehicles and the most desirable size and weight of the design 
vehicle for future use, should be pretty well determined by the time 
an enlarged highway program gets under full headway. 

We are grateful to you for the confidence you have placed in our 
association by accepting our counsel regarding the Federal-aid high- 
way program over the years. We feel we are qualified to advise the 
Congress as to the seriousness and magnitude of the highway problem 
and in suggesting the type of program required, but, being engineers 
und highway economists, but not financiers, it would be presumptuous 
on our part to suggest the financial plan necessary to provide funds. 
It is, however, our firm conviction that some sound financial plan 
ust and can be achieved to do the type of program which is now 
needed. 

We have, over the years, learned to respect the good judgment of 
you gentlemen ‘in giving the Nation a good, balanced Federal-aid 
highway program. "We feel that, after you have analyzed the problem 
and considered the resources available, you will find a sound solution 
which will be agreeable and acceptable to all. 

We have conveyed to you faithfully and accurately the spirit of the 
policy stand adopted by our association. It may well be that you 
might wish our views on alternate plans which may be suggested dur- 
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ing your deliberations. In such event, we will attempt to obtain and 
present to you promptly the recommendation of our association on 
any questions | you might desire to present to us. 

In closing, I should like to say that objectives contained in House 
bill 4260, being considered by you, are very compatible with our policy 
statement. 

We thank you for the privilege and opportunity of appe aring befor 
you, and making this statement, and we pledge our full cooperation 
in helping execute any program developed and enacted by tly 
Congress. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much for your statement. I think it 
will be a very good guide for this committee. Thank you. 

Are there any questions on this side? 

Mr. Macnurowicz. I have one question. 

Mr. Wuirron. May I defer the questions, please, to Mr. McCoy / 

Mr. Dempsey. Surely. 

Mr. McCoy. I will try to answer them if Ican. I am kind of under 
the weather. 

Mr. Macrrrowicz. Mr. McCoy, in the latter part of your statement 
you say you are willing to answer questions as to any alternative plans. 
Has your association studied the so-called Gore bill and its contents 
and has it come to any conclusion with regard to it ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. The association has reviewed the Gore bill, yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Can you explain to us briefly what your views are 
on that ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. I would rather have Mr. Balfour speak on that if 1 
meets with vour pleasure. He is going to discuss the various propos 
tions that have come before Congress, and he will be more competent 
than I to do that. 

Mr. Demrsry. Mr. Gentry ¢ 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. McCoy, how long have you been with the High- 
way Department of California? 

Mr. McCoy. Twenty-eight years. 

Mr. Genrry. I might say for the benefit of this committee that 
knew that Mr. McCoy had been there a long time. He was there 16 
years ago. And he is one of the outstanding highway men of tli 
country. He has been head of the department——for how many years. 
Mr. McC ov? 

Mr. McCoy. Thirteen. 

Mr. Gentry. I know there are some things about this bill before 
us that you people do not want to go into, and I can understand the 

“asons 5 Mr. McCoy, and I see no reason why you should. There 
are 2 3 things about it that I think we should ask vou about 
‘et of your knowledge of the highway situation and, of course. 
particul: rly because you are the president of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. 

You know we have a Federal corporation here. You know it is 
provided in this bill, Mr. McCoy. lool in the examination of Gen- 
eral Clay, in questioning as to the reasons for this Federal corpora- 
tion, he stated one of the reasons was as a board of appeal. He was 
asked, “The appeal of what?” And he said it might be the locatio: 
of a highway, whether or not there should be limited access on a high- 
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way, maybe the particular needs of the highway, and so forth. He 
said that that might go before this board. 

Now, you have worked with the Bureau of Public Roads a 
time, have you not? 

Mr. McCoy. For forty-odd years. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. I wonder, Mr. McCoy, if you do not believe, 
as diy: head of the Association of State Highway Officials of the coun- 

. that actually it would be better to lodge the supreme authority 
in "thas matters which we have just dise ussed—limited access, 
of-way, and all those things—with the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. McCoy. The American Association definitely thinks just that. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. McCoy. They think it should remain with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, with whom we have had very pleasant and businesslike coop- 
eration for many years. 

Mr. Gentry. As a matter of fact, practically all the highway peo- 
vie of the country have great confidence in the Bureau of Public 
Roads and feel, with a department of that kind, it would be better 

ot to lodge supreme authority elsewhere ? 

Mr. McCoy. That is what we think. 

Mr. Gentry. Here is another problem that you people might be 
asked about: Do you believe any bill we pass should ako it possible 
for other toll roads, not now toll roads, for other toll roads in the 
future, to be built by toll authorities and then for the State highway 
jepartments to be paid approximately that amount, and that money 
to be used elsewhere on other Federal-aid roads, and not used to retire 
ie bonds and make those roads freeways ? 

Mr. McCoy. Speaking for the association, they adopted the policy 
ihat only toll roads whose financing had been completed as of next 
December 31 should be so reimbursed. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, in this bill before us, Mr. MeCoy, actually some 
people speak of the matching principle as 90 to 10. It is not 90 to 10. 
It is approximately 96 to 4. It is 44 percent against 95.6 percent. 

That is the way it actually figures out. Do you feel that is a sufti- 
cient amount for the States to pay as matching money, o1 
velieve that probably they should pay a little bit more ? 

Mr. McCoy. I am still speaking as president of the American Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand. 

Mr. McCoy. They feel that between 90 and 95 percent, with the 
i- to 10-percent contribution by the States on the Interstate System, 
‘ould be fair. 

Mr. Gentry. I know that there is probably some little feeling that 
f you get too great a disparity that it virtually takes the State out 
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of the picture, ‘and possibly some would like to see the States match 


iivbe a little bit more. 


_Let me ask you now this question, Mr. McCoy: In your long expe- 
ence in highway administration, which as you say has covered a 
great period of your life, you know the States, in addition to a gas 
tax, have a registration fee, which is small for automobiles, larger 
ior small trucks, and graduated into quite large amounts for heavy 
trucks. Do you feel that that is a measure of road use- 
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Mr. McCoy. The American Association have not taken any posi- 
tion on that, Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Would you be willing to state as a highway official 
of long experience what your own opinion is about it, or would you 
rather not state it? 

Mr. McCoy. Well, there would be no objection—— 

Mr. Gentry. If you would rather not state it, I would not insist, 

Mr. McCoy. Speaking as a representative of California, we feel 
that that license fee is a standby charge and that the fuel tax is the 
use tax. That is the way it is looked at there. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, what do your heavy trucks pay out there, your 
80,000 pounders ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. I cannot answer that, Mr. Gentry. I do not have the 
figures. 

Mr. Gentry. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. McGregor? 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Aucer. I have no questions, just the hope that we will have 
the findings of their controlled-load research. Will you have those! 
Are those tests underw ay now ? 

Mr. McCoy. The research test project is just now getting under- 
way, the national project. There have been 2 that have been com- 
pleted, 1 in Maryland and 1 in Idaho. The results of the 1 in Mary- 
land are already out, and the 1 in Idaho will soon be out. 

Mr. Aucrer. Will it be possible for us to get those, Mr. Chairman‘ 

Mr. McCoy. Do you mean the others? 

Mr. Avcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCoy. I understand they are working up the report on the 
Idaho test at this time. 

Mr. Demesry. On completion, we will distribute it to the members. 

Any other questions ? 

Mr. Scherer ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. McCoy, your statement, of course, clearly indi- 
cates that it is the opinion of your association that it is the Interstate 
System that must receive priority treatment. Is that right? 

Mr. McCoy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. If this job is to be properly done so far as the Inter- 
state System is concerned, you feel that the building of the Interstate 
System must be done ona ‘unifor m basis; do you not ¢ 7 

Mr. McCoy. You mean a uniform rate of — 

Mr. ScHerer. In all States ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir, I feel that. The association feels that deti- 
nitely. 

Mr. Scuerer. And that it should be done, of course, in a reasonable 
length of time / 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Scuerer. And if the Interstate System is to be built on a uni- 
form basis throughout the country so that the whole system is com- 
pleted at or about the same time, then it is going to require that the 
Federal Government distribute whatever funds it is to distribute 
to different States in different amounts? Is that not right? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. It will require that the funds be distributed on 
the basis of the estimate of needs for each State compared to the whole. 
so that they will all be finished at approximately the same time. 
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Mr. Scuerer. That is, the funds should be distributed on the basis 
of need to complete the Interstate System in that particular State 
along with the systems in the other States? Isthat right? 

Mr. McCoy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuersr. And you recognize that the cost of improving the 
Interstate System or rebuilding the Interstate System in different 
States, of course, is going to vary / 

Mr. McCoy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is going to vary because of the length of the system 
in some States. Is that not right? 

Mr. McCoy. The length and the 

Mr. Scrrrer. And the cost of the acquisition of rights-of-way ? 

Mr. McCoy. Ri ight-of-way, the volume of traffic which will require 
maybe 2 lanes in some places and 4 or 6 lanes in other sections. All 
of those will be factors. 

Mr. Screrer. And topography / 

Mr. McCoy. Topography too; yes. 

Mr. Scnerer. Therefore, if the Congress passes legislation as indi- 
cated in the bills before us or similar legislation, the funds should be 
distributed, therefore, on the basis of need as you have indicated the 

need to be and it should not take into consideration the question of 
population, area, or the amount that the State contributes in taxes 
tothe Federal Government ? 

Mr. McCoy. That is the position the association has taken: yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all, Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Any other questions? 

Mr. Batpwin. I have a question, Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. McCoy, in your meetings of the State Highw ay Officials have 
you taken a position on this matter: We had considerable discussion 
yesterday on the relative advisability of the bond financing plan, which 
you might term a “pay as you use” plan—in other words, you raise 
the money required to build these highways in 10 years and then you 
pay it off as you use the highways over a longer period—as distin- 
mished from the “pay as you go” plan which would probably require 
additional gasoline taxes. Now, has your organization taken any 
position relative to those two alternates? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. They have indicated that they would approve 

whichever plan the Federal Government decided on. 

Mr. Becker. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Baupwin. Yes. 

Mr. Brecker. You say your association has indicated they would 
approve either plan, the bond financing over a long period or a “pay as 
you go” on an increasing tax basis? 

Mr. McCoy. The association indicated that they would approve 
the plan set up by Congress. I think the actual wording was that in 
the event that they decide on a credit plan that they would approve it. 

Mr. Becker. If we decide on a credit plan? That is, a bond-issue 
plan ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. That they would approve it ? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. But did they actually decide that if it was to be a 
pay as you go, meaning an increase in taxes on a year-to-year basis, 
they would approve of that also? 
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Mr. McCoy. They did not specifically approve that; no, sir. 

Mr. Brcxer. They did not specifically approve that? So the only 
thing they indicated was that they approved of the bond-issue plan 
over a period of a number of years 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir; I think the thought was that they would 
approve whatever financing the Federal Government decided on. 

Mr. Becker. But did they take up the question, Mr. McCoy, of the 
long-range planning that would be necessary to build this great 
40,000-mile Interstate System in a period of 10 years, the great 
amount of planning and engineering and acquisition that would be 
necessary, and the money that could be saved by doing it now rather 
than on a year-to-year basis as would be required under any pay-as- 
you-go plan? Was that considered 

Mr. McCoy. I do not know that I quite catch your question. 

Mr. Becker. Well, for example, there is a 40,000-mile highway sys- 
tem proposed in this legislation on the Interstate System. In order 
to build that and do it realistically, it will require all elements of 
highway construction led by the Bureau of Public Roads to go into 
engineering work now and planning now and the process of acquisi- 
tion now in order to be able to project this building over a 10-year 
period. Was that not taken into consideration on the matter of 
financing ¢ 

Mr. McCoy. That was taken into consideration. It was the opinion 
of the association that the planning could go ahead sufficiently fast 
to construct and the personnel be acquired to engineer such a program 
within a period. 

Mr. Becker. But that sort of planning could not take place under 
a year-to-year program, Mr. McCoy, whereby you might put a tax 
on this year and Congress next year or 2 years later could take it off 
again. 

“Mr. McCoy. That is absolutely correct, and that is, I think, the 
reason they stated that they would adopt or would approve the credit 
financing, because that would not be from year to year normally. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. Will the gentleman } yield to me for one question? Mr. 
McCoy, in either event though, under either method of financing, is 
it not the position of your association that they do want the job done 
within 10 years? Is that not correct ? 

Mr. McCoy. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. We are sorry to have to advise you that it will | 
necessary to take a recess of 20 minutes, and we hope that will be the 
last recess. I think that we are through with you, Mr .McCoy, as : 
witness. 

Mr. McCoy. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee was recessed until 11:5! 
a.m.) 

Mr. Dempsey. I now recognize Mr. D. C. Greer, State highway 
engineer of Texas. Mr. Greer is a member of the executive committee 
of the American Association of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Greer, we are glad to see you this morning. 

Mr. Greer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF D. C. GREER, STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER OF 
TEXAS AND MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Greer. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, in the first place, 
I would say to you that I do not have a prepared statement. I in- 
tended to merely extend probably some of the points that may have 
heretofore been covered. Knowing how you are pushed for time here, 
it would be my pur ‘pose to abbreviate it po as much as I possibly can. 

Mr. Dempsey. Perfectly agreeable, Mr. Greer 

Mr. Greer. First, 1 think it is needless to say to you how much 
we of the builders on the State level appreciate the former action of 
the Congress, the leadership that you have given to us, and the inspira- 
tion particularly of the 1954 act, which I think has been most helpful 
to all of us and guided us down ‘the road that we think we should go. 

I will say further to you what I think Mr. McCoy tried to explain 
to you earlier and what I would like to reemphasize—the fact that 
we are trying to come before you as representatives of all the States. 
That is a dificult thing to do. We thought probably you would like 
it that way, if we could possibly get it all in one package to come to 
you, even 1f we had to dodge a question or so where we did not agree. 
In our thinking—even though we in the individual States might think 
a little differently about this, that, and the other—we are trying to 
hold the pattern of trying to do what is best for these United States 
rather than for each individual State. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Greer, it might be well for you to know that 
a good many of the governors came ‘here in person or were represented 
by men they selec ted and they were unanimous in their opinion as to 
what should be done. I do not see any difference in what they have 
stood for and what you are so far representing. They have been 
pretty much the same. 

Mr. Greer. The points I hope te bring before the committee here 
are What we are trying to do, what we are trying to accomplish— 
| use the word “we” to mean you people and us—why we are trying 
to accomplish it, and how we would expect to accomplish it, or, namely, 
what you would get for your money if you would put it up. That 
is really what it amounts to and I will try to be quite brief on it. 

I realize fully you have told us you do not need to be convinced 
of the need of this thing and I do not show these charts for that pur- 
pose. I show them to develop the point I intend to make, namely, 
what it is we are trying to accomplish and why we are trying to 
accomplish it. 

This chart shows at a glance, as you can see there, what has happened 
in the last 40 years. You remember the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
is 34 years old, so this chart almost represents the period of time we 
have had a Federal-Aid Highway Act. 

That chart shows, with “the dip during World War II, what is 
happening to the motor-vehicle popul: ition of these United States. 
The detailed figures are all in your records and I will not repeat them 
or bore you with them. That is to show you why we have to get 
ahead on this system and pretty quickly so that we are not engulfed 
'y the whole pattern. 
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This next chart here shows the other factors in addition to the num- 
ber of vehicles. It shows what is happening to the speed of our 
vehicles, the weight of our vehicles, and the travel of such weight on 
the system. There is a 20-year period in the top chart there that 
shows in 1930 the average vehicle was traveling 26 miles per hour on 
our highway system. Today that same average vehicle is traveling 48 
miles per hour. Let’s say part of that is due to the fact we have given 
him a little better road to ride on, and the other is the fact that he 

wants to go faster and they are putting more horsepower into the 
ae vehicle itself. 

The greater weight as illustrated in the chart on the left there shows 
what is happening in our truck and bus operation from 1920 to 1954. 

The particularly impressive chart I think is on the right side, show- 
ing the prewar travel of actual weights and the travel today of actual 
weights. That last column particularly I think is somewhat impres- 
sive. For the 14,000 to 16,000-pound actual weights, the prewar vol- 
ume on the highway system is shown in the heavy green, and the 
travel today is shown in the light green, indicating that more of our 
commerce is moving along that line with the weights over the system. 
So we have got to build them stronger, you might say, to meet that, 
and wider, and what not, to meet the speeds. 

Next chart, please. This chart is rather simple, and I think, added 
to the other arguments that have been made to you, probably this comes 
as near being the meat of the coc onut, of the problem, than anything 
we have, né amely, the 55-cent dollar that we have today as compared 
with what we have heretofore had. Probably the quandary we find 
ourselves in today is due as much to that as aayelii else. Had we 
had some kind of a control item on our gasoline tax, let us say, that 
as the value of the dollar went down the value of the gasoline tax went 
up, we would not be in the shape we are. We did not have that. We 
still get the penny, but we do not get the value from the dollar that 
we got in the earlier days. 

Next chart, please. You have heard much about the development 
of the needs studies and the volume of the needs studies. As we go 
into the next chart, which goes into the systems, I will refer back to 
this particular thing here. This shows merely the breakdown. I be- 
lieve I could say to you right at this point that as I see this matter the 
privilege, let’s say, of the Federal Government is to offer that leader- 
ship and that inspiration that we in the States need to carry forward 
our highway development programs. You cannot do it all. People 
should not ex cpect you to do it all. Neither can the State level do it 
all. It is a total, overall partner ‘ship—of the Federal, State, county, 
city, and the precinct levels of operation. 

It should be an intelligent, planned operation, and it should tie 
together. But the great thing I think the Federal Government has 
given to us even since 1921 is that inspired leadership and guidance 
not only in our planning but in offering finance, maybe holding the 
meat up just a little higher than we can jump now and then, to where 
we keep going right along on down the line in development of these 
systems of roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Greer, will you yield for a question off the 
record ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Greer. The book that contains these charts will go into the 
record. 

Next chart, please. Mr. McCoy in his opening statement reminded 
you—you know it, but he reminded you—of the past history of these 

various and sundry systems. That is not a very intelligent type of 
map from where you sit, but it does show the various “Federal-aid 
highway systems of the country. As you probably know, this total 
miles ige that is represented on that map is 675,000 miles. In truth, you 
have three systems in which the Federal Government is involved. 

Now, that is 675,000 miles out of a total of 3,336,000 miles of public 
roads in this country, public roads and streets. So the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even with that vast array of roads and streets that are on 
the Federal systems, still does not touch all of them by any means 
and shouldn’t. 

As I said a while ago, I think you offer the prime leadership in the 
most important segments of it. 

As you know, the 7 percent primary system formed in 1921 has been 
somewhat frozen at that point and that mileage, with little change 
over a period of time. In fact, we have been working on it for many 
years when you in your wisdom created this Interstate System. And 
I believe I would like to say to you here the way I have interpreted 
the Interstate System to our people there in Texas is that we have 
been working long and hard to develop over a period of thirty-odd 
years this primary system that was set out as the original goal by 
the Federal Government for us to accomplish. We somewhat found 
that we could not ever get that goal accomplished. We got tired. 
And we decided we would reach in there and pull out a portion of 
that primary system, the most important segment of that primary 
system, and see if we could not build that and lay that by, plow au 
furrow around that one, and then move forward with the other. That 
is really what we did. 

So as we come to the next chart of the Interstate System— 

Mr. McGrecor. Before you get to the next chart, may I ask this 
question? If you do not want to answer it, it is perfectly all right. 
| do not know whether your organization has gone on record on this 
subject or not. But knowing you and your ‘ability as a highway 
engineer, I would like to ask you this question. Should this type of 
legislation be recommended by this committee, where we are adding 
emphasis on the Interstate System, do you think we will have diffi- 
ulty then in handling the program that is now being operated under 
Public Law 350% I am referring to the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems, 

Mr. Greer. Mr. McGregor, I really do not think that is too serious. 
[ think I want to bring that out here in my discussion, and I think I 
can answer that by explaining why I think you should tackle the 
Interstate System hard and heavy right now. 

Mr. McGrecor. We are going from an entirely different analysis 
of the existing law, where “the ‘emphasis was on the intrastate, and 
putting the emphasis on the interstate. Is that not correct! 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. And you do not think it is dangerous ¢ 

Mr. Greer. I think it can be worked. I think you must, as you 
ere doing in your different proposals here, keep the other systems 
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moving along, but you are taking really, in the current legislation, 
this interstate thing now and hitting it a hard blow, trying to lay 
it by, while you are at the same time bringing these other systems 
along—more slowly, but bringing them along. with it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are we bri inging it along to the degree of the traffic 
involvement when we are holding it down to $622 million for a period 
of 30 years? Do you think that “that will adequately take care of the 
increased traffic on the intrastate system ? 

Mr. Greer. No, I doubt it if you hold it for 30 years. No, sir. I 
cannot vouch for that, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Greer. 

Mr. Greer. Let me go back to the semirural type of terminology. 
As I see the thing, it is sort of like a swamp, and we want to drain 
that swamp. The best way to drain a swamp, as you know from your 
construction experience, is to dig a good, heavy ditch through that 
swamp. Well, that is what we are sort of doing with this Interstate 
System. We have got a stagnant condition. All of the systems are 
stagnating, feeding into your primary, your secondary, your State 
systems and everything else in the thing. And if you do not dig that 
first big drain ditch, which is the Interstate System, you cannot expect 
to drain the others and let them flow, because everything in truth, if 
you stop and figure it out, drains into the Interstate System, and it is 
the main flow. Then everything will begin to flow a little bit as it 
moves along through. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is an excellent description, may I say, Mr. 
Greer. 

Mr. Greer. Well, it means a little something to some of our people 
down there. That is sort of the way we talk about it. And I think 
that is the reason we must give emphasis to it. Because we are finding 
that as we build more of the farm-to-market roads, for instance, and 
other secondary systems, we are draining more of that stuff in there, 
but it cannot move. It moves a whole lot better on the farm-to-market 
in Texas than it does after it hits the main trunk. And the farm-to- 
markets do tie into the main trunk to get to their destination. They 
have got us in the bind right now. 

Of course, you know what that Interstate System does in tying in. 
Everybody would argue that they have got some roads that should be 
on the Interstate Sy stem and they have ‘got some roads that are more 
important than those roads that are on the Interstate System, and I 
think probably on an individual State basis they prob: ably could prove 
their point here, there and yonder. But with a fixed mileage of 40,(00) 
miles and just cutting through the various States, I do not think a 
better pattern could be conceived than was conceived by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads and the States jointly under the act 
of Congress in creating this system. 

It serves, as has been told, the greatest part of our population, the 
greatest volumes of our traffic. And I think that if that were done the 
way this thing is visualized here today, you would give the impetus 
to all the other systems to move and move commensurate with it, not 
in the same type of design. Surely not. 

But getting on to design, which I will do right now if you will 
that other overl: ay on there, this does not mean in my interpretatio! 
that we want to get in here and develop every mile of this thing as 
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four lanes divided at the present time under present conditions, I do 
not think, and I think the records will show, as the report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce that was made to you gentlemen of the Congress 
just recently shows, that 15 percent of that mileage is adequate. 

This is the traffic volume type of study that shows the volumes all 
over the country, showing the metropolitan areas and the metropolitan 
areas of influence. 

(;oing back to that report, that report shows that 15 percent, which 
would constitute 6,000 miles of your 40,000-mile system, is adequate 
today. You ean sort of cross that one off. 

Now, there are 7,000 miles that will only be two lane in development. 
They do not need the four-lane divided. It is true that in the plan- 
ning and the development of it that should be so done, that they could 
be visualized in the future as being possible four-lane development 
conditions, to give that a continuity all through the United States. 

But the white shading on that map shows those portions of the 
system that would not justify more than two lanes at the present time 

uit would justify a vision of planning to where, when, and if that 
trattie did develop on them—-and we think it will if you ever unfold 
the other sections of the system—then they would be justified in being 
onstructed as four-lane divided. 

But, I bring that point out contrary to probably the statements of 
ome of the opponents of the development of this system, that every- 
thing is going to be thrown out there “super-duper,” even in the Texas 

ranch country, which one of these lines shows down there. I point out 
to you that that road carries 600 vehicles per day. We would be 
foolish mdeed, in the eyes of our people to build it four-lane divided, 
300-foot divided, out there. But we are going to keep our eye on it, 
ind as we develop this thing, we are going to be ready to move into it 
when and if that traflic justifies. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I inquire? Do you expect on those projects 
'o acquire land sufficient to make a four-lane highway / 

Mr. Greer. We will protect ourselves. And I think the general 
iscussions do contemplate land acquisition. The place where that 

ets us—and I again talk from the Texas level—is that to take that 

ch land out of use let’s say out there for maybe 15 years on a 
1-foot right-of-way appears just a little bit on the silly side. On 

r level we have a device by law whereby we can get 300 feet and 
ease a piece of that back with no cost to the ranch owner, where he can 
graze it—and, of course, that saves us mowing charges too—where he 

in graze that right-of-way until we need it, and we ‘forever have title 
to It, Or We can In some way see we are always going to protect it. 
That is not going to build up very much unless you strike an oilfield. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you. 

Mr. Greer. I believe the next chart will show us—and I think you 
now already, but to just repeat it for emphasis oft at you are going 

vet for your money if you do this job. And I think probably all 
of us ought to know a little something about that, talk a little about it. 

We are firmly convinced of this as engineers and builders, and I 
think you in your discussions have so said ‘also: That when you do this 
Interstate System, particularly the Interstate System, you ought to 
lo it in a manner that the money that you expend will last over a 
period of a long time, a generation at least. I mean the geometrics, 
the alinement, and the curvature, and all the patterns that go into 
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the geometrics, the width. Structurally you will have to, of course, 
keep up and rebuild or replenish from time to time. And I do not 
say you will not need more roads than this type, but the particular 
roads that we build—and I think we can assure you as the builders 
of those roads out on the homefront—we will join with yon and do 
everything we possibly can to build to where they will be there forever 
in the geometrics of the design which is proposed. 

I think that is highly important, because when you spend this much 
money on the thing and you are hitting at the heart, at the main 
artery of our Nation, it ought to be done. right this time. 

That ties in with the controlled access. The control of access in 
my estimation is a must. The type of control of access can vary and 
will probably vary among the various States. 

To get back again to the Texas pattern, I can tell you the way we 
build them down there, which is a little contrary to our smaller, let's 
say, but sister State of California. We build them in Texas as a dua! 
purpose facility. On express, we build the four lanes express, isolated 
from the local service pattern. But then on the outside of the right- 
of-way we build the outer road, the service lane or whatever you might 
want to term it, to where that is isolated from the express lanes. We 
feed them in then at points of safety where there will be no frictional 
traffic pattern. But the facility serves a dual purpose. It doesn't 
hurt real estate. It helps real estate. We have all the proof of that 
along that line. And at the same time your express is moving, and 
your accidents are prevented by the elimination of the frictional type 
of traffic. 

Mr. McGreeor. The specification and the enforcement of the lim- 
ited-access program should be entirely dependent upon the State and 
not the Federal Government if you want a flexible program ? 

Mr. Greer. It should be under a general policy pattern of develop- 
ment, but the various methods of getting that objective can be done 
by the various States in my estimation. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you still think that for that type of a road that 
a limited-access road is a must, if I may use your term? 

Mr. Greer. Controlled access. 

Mr. McGregor. Controlled access ¢ 

Mr. Greer. Controlled access. By that we mean everybody gets 
access but their access is controlled to where they will not kill the 
other fellow. That is really what it means. 

Mr. McGrecor. But that word “control” is flexible, dependent upon 
the location, whether it is in an urban area or in a rural area or 

Mr. Greer. That is right. It would vary. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mr. Greer. These charts pretty well are self-explanatory and tle 
in somewhat as we have been talking here, and I will hurry on to 
the last one so we can get on with the next witness here. 

Generally I might say those types of road throughout the country 
will cost a minimum of $200,000 a mile and a maximum of about $10 
million a mile. The average on the rural in the United States I be- 
lieve we estimate to be about $450,000 a mile. This is a typical inter- 
change [indicating chart], carrying on further, Mr. McGregor, our 
discussions, showing the heutaie road here and the way you fe - 
it in there. There are all sorts of patterns of doing that. And t 
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it shows the way the man gets off the express to take his interchange 
and go to wherever he might desire to go without friction with the 
other lane of traffic as he moves along with it. 

That, gentlemen, concludes any statements I might have to make 
along that line, and if you have any questions I will attempt to answer 
them. If not, I will yield. 

Mr. Dempesry. Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Greer, you and I have been working together in 
the road business a long time, have we not ¢ 

Mr. Greer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Commencing in 1939 and leading up to 1946 I was 
chairman of the Highway Commission of Texas at the same time that 
you were State highway engineer; is that correct ? 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. You brought out a point a while ago which I have men- 
tioned a good many times since we have had these hearings, and 
that is what has oes ned to the gas tax or what has happened to the 
money which the gas tax brings in—a comparison of 1939 and today. 

Now, I will ask you if we did not have in Texas from 1939 to 1942 

1943 many meetings of the highway commission in which we had 
delegations from all over the State and that we constantly explained 
to the delegations that we simply did not have sufficient funds to do 
the many things that they wanted done and which we thought needed 
to be done; is that correct ? 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. We did have an amount of road work that was needed 
which you had estimated would cost so much money; is that correct? 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. Genrry. And there was no question but what in 1939 and 1940 
we were not getting enough funds to do the job; is that correct ? 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. We were losing ground. We were losing ground every 
year and continued to lose ground every year. All right. 

Now, since 1939, to today, the country over, a million dollars will 
do just barely a little bit more than half as much work today as it 
would do in 1939; is that correct ? 

Mr. Greer. That is about right. 

Mr. Gentry. And the reason for that is inflation, which, of course, 
has destroyed one-half of the value of the dollar; is that right? 

Mr. Greer. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield to a question ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is not only inflation, but it is the increased stand- 
ards that has increased the costs. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, even building a road just exactly like you built 
it back in 1939 it costs twice as much money today without any in- 
creased standards. 

Mr. Greer, we were short of money in 1939 and 1940 because we did 
not have enough tax. We have had inflation since then, so that we can 
only build one-half the roads for the same amount of money. And 
our gasoline tax since 1939, our road-user tax, has only increased 30 
percent. Does that not explain the awful condition we are in today ? 

Mr. Greer. That and, added to it, the necessity for an increase of 

indards of design makes it even worse. 
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Mr. Gentry. Of course. Of course. It made it just that much 
worse. 

Now let me ask you this question. Since that is true and since 
that certainly emphasizes the fact that we simply do not have a tax 
base to do the job, how can you take just 2 cents of that tax which is 
planned in this bill here and capitalize it for 32 years and spend it 
in the next few and cut yourself off from all funds out of that 2 cents 
and use it now? How can that solve the problem permanently? Are 
we not going to just add more woes to the problem 15, 20, 25, and 30 
years from now? How can we just capitalize 2 cents and suddenly 
solve all our problems when we have been losing ground constantly 
since we have not been increasing our gasoline tax and since we 
started way behind? How can we now be expected to capitalize 2 
cents and solve the aehicen, as a lot of ae seem to think will 
solve the problem ? 

It is my feeling that if we do this without getting a bigger tax base, 
which I think is absolutely essential and vital, what is going to happen 
to us from a Federal standpoint 15 years from now, 20 years from 
now, 25 years from now, 30 years from now, and 32 years from now / 
And even this bill in 32 years does not provide all the money we have 
got to have because we start off $2 billion short. And in 30 years 
from now or 32 years, we are estimated to have three times the tratffic 
we have got today. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield again, Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. I do not dispute your reasoning, but up until last 
year we had not used all that 2 cents. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand that. 

Mr. Scuerer. And we have practically doubled the amount we have 
made available previously for Federal aid prior to last year. Did we 
not practically double the amount that we made available ? 

Mr. Genrry. Yes; that is correct. Of course, my point is, Mr. 
Greer, that it would take 2 cents, and if we do not add anything to the 

tax base we are running into a bad situation. People can say, *Well, 

we will take care of that then.” But what we are doing is we are 
putting ourselves in the position to pay a tremendous sum of money 
in interest when I think the real solution should be a bigger tax 
base. 

Certainly Iam for doing this work. I do not want to say that Ia 
not. I am in favor of doing the work. I have been in favor of tt a 
long time. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gentry, would you answer a question for me’ 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Dempssy. We are starting out on a program that we have 
needed for a long time and have delayed doing it. If we attempt 
to start out with an unusual amount of additional taxes, we are not 
going to start out. We are going to stop before we get started. This 
will permit us to get started and get going on the most valuable 
thing today that is confronting us. 

Mr. Genrry. I would like to call the chairman’s attention to— 

Mr. Dempsey. Just one more second. If any emergency comes )) 
in the future, I am sure the Bureau of Public Roads will recognize 
it and provide a solution for it. But if we attempt all these different 

categories of roads you are not going to get it through. 
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Another thing. On this approximately 40,000 miles we had, it 
has been whittled down to 37,000 because some of it has been done. 
The money we formerly spent on that number of miles will be availa- 
ble for use elsewhere because we are not cutting down the primary 
system atall. Is that not right, Mr. Greer? 

Mr. Greer. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Demesey. And if we have a flexibility by being permitted to 
transfer from one category to another, for the next several years we 
are all right, because T¢ question w hether some of the States are going 
to be able to match the program we set up last year. It was almost a 
hundred percent increase over what we had 3 years before. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me call your attention to one thing in that con- 
nection. You say that we should not raise any gas tax. In this 
bill you are, if the States take advantage of the road provision, as I 
surmise they are going to have to take adv antage of it, raising the gas 
tax 15 to 25 cents a gallon for all travel on almost 10,000 miles of 
interstate system. You are actually raising the gas tax for half 
the traffic over the interstate system at least “that much. Now, how 

are you going to do it? This bill provides for the construction of ap- 

proximi ately 10,000 miles of toll ro: id, and I say the States are going to 

come in. ~ They are going to be built. Those 10,000 miles of toll road 
out of 40,000 will carry about half of the traffic on the interstate sys- 
tem. Everybody that uses those toll roads will pay at least 15 cents 
a gallon tax, not 2 cents extra, not 3 cents, but 15 cents. 

Mr. Scurerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Gentry. The bigger cars will pay up to 25 cents a gallon of 
vasoline. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield, Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Genrry. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. I agree with you that if the Federal Government re- 
imburses a State for moneys expended on toll roads that those toll 
roads should then be made free. I am opposed—— 

Mr. Gentry. You will have to throw out this bill though. 

Mr. Scuerer. Not the bill but just those words in the bill that say 

“at the State’s option.” 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gentry, I think the executive committee, when 
we are writing up this bill, would go into that most thoroughly. I 
agree with you. And I do not believe it will be in the bill. 

Mr. Scurrer. I do not think so, either. I agree that it should go out. 
Those three words should go out of that bill as it refers to toll roads. 

Mr. Gentry. I am through. 

Mr. Dempsey. Any other questions? 

Mr. Scuerer. Could I make one observation in view of what Mr. 
Gentry said ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Surely. 

Mr. Scurrer. And I do not disagree with him. I have an open 
mind on whether or not we must raise this gax tax to do the job. But 
we would not have been in the precarious position we are today had we 
in years past done what we did last year and used a greater portion of 


the fuel and other taxes to apply on roads. We would have been in a 
much better position than we are today. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Scherer, I have been advocating that for nearly 
<U years. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have not been around to help. 
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Mr. Dempsey. That has been a misfortune of this Nation that you 
were not around earlier. 

Mr. Gentry. I tried to emphasize that a few years ago. 

Mr. Batpwrn. Could I ask a question # 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Bautpwry. Mr. Greer, on the question of toll roads, do you 
take the position that was mentioned earlier that this bill should 
not provide for any reimbursement for any toll roads that have not 
been financed by December 31 of this year, which was mentioned by 
Mr. McCoy? Do you agree on that point of view? 

Mr. Greer. Mr. McCoy stated the position of the various States and 
their voting, namely, that there was a cutoff date in there whereby 
reimbursement would be given if it was, under certain formulas, part 
of the Interstate System up to a certain date, but no future reimburse- 
ment made. Certainly I agree with that. And asa Texan I would go 
even further to say that I ‘think probably as far as we are concerned 
we would prefer this to be a forward program rather than a backward 
program. If we are going to drain that swamp, let’s start cutting the 
ditch rather than going back and paying somebody who tried to cut 
the ditch some time ago. 

We prefer to go forward with as much money as you can possibly 
afford. 

Mr. Batpwrn. In other words, then, your thinking is that from 
your standpoint it would be a better bill if we had no Yeimbursement 
even for toll roads now in existence ? 

Mr. Greer. I would have to get down on.the Texas level now. The 
way we see it down there is that we would rather any money you can 
afford to put up to accomplish this objective, which we think is a 
must, go forward. Let’s don’t go backwards. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Alger? 

Mr. Arcrer. Asa Texan I am delighted to have been present to hear 
the things you have had to say. Many of us have admired the work 
vou have » done down there for years and believe that you are just about 
the last word as an engineer in the design of roads. 

Therefore, I have 1 or 2 questions I would like to ask you that in 
the interest of time we generally would pass, but some of us feel this 
is such an urgent program that I can keep silent no longer. 

In your case, what do you think about the use of the trucks on ou! 
present road system? Are they carrying their fair share of the cost, 
do you think, at the present time ? 

Mr. Greer. Again I would have to talk from a Texas viewpoint I 
think, Mr. Alger, because I am not well enough acquainted throughout 
the United States with that particular question. I do not mind 
answering you. I think the trucks have a place in i economy. I 
think they are necessary in the economy of our State. 1 do not think 
they pay quite enough of the cost of the construction of our road sys- 
tem. although we have got our fees up very nicely now and we are work- 
ing down there in the legisl: ature, as you know, today, on whether we 
are going to get a 1-cent or 2-cent gasoline tax raise. 

Mr. Arcer. Another question, Mr. Greer. In the planning of the 
roads that you have shown us on the charts today, the design, are you 
confident that no matter what type of financing, be it long-range or 
short, that we work out, that those trucks will not wear out the high- 
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ways within a reasonable period of time—in this case 30 years if we 
work out financing on that basis? 

Now, we do not know what the research is going to tell us on the 
axle loads, which Governor Dempsey said is the information we would 
have, which was called to our attention this morning. But will the 
roads stand up against the heavy loads that will be imposed upon 
them in increased truck traffic in the design you envisage ¢ 

Mr. Greer. I said initially that we must put into the geometrics per- 
manence. Structurally I do not think we can expect to put perma- 
nence into the structural condition of the roads, because conditions 
over that period will change and traffic loads will change. As long as 
you keep it under the jur isdiction of the State highway departments 
though, they are going to keep those roads in shape. They are going 
to perpetuate them. They have got to perpetuate them, and they will 
probably have to rebuild structurally over that period of time, or 
retreads, or the various things that we do to perpetuate a road. 

I do not know whether I answered your question directly or not, but 
that is the way—— 

Mr. Anger. Well, it is a big question I realize. 

Mr. Greer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Acer. Now, one other thought. Are you satisfied in your 
experience with the Federal-State cooperation 4 

Mr. Greer. Perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Arcrr. Do you feel that in a 90/10 arrangement on interstate 
— State-National pattern of our brothers who probably are not quite 
by Federal and therefore additional watching of the money by the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Greer. Oh, there is always that hazard. Again, we think in 
that State-National pattern of our brothers who probably are not quite 
as fortunate maybe as we are in Texas. It appears from the finance 
studies that in order to accomplish this objective you are going to have 
to go to this heavier Federal contribution or leadership in that par- 
ticular system of roads. And so far as Texas is concerned, we would 
prefer to put more State money and less Federal money than 90-10, 
and we so voted with the States, but when we found that the various 
States, our brother States, let us say, were unable to do that, we, of 
course, joined with them. And I think we can stem the tide and carry 
through very nicely. 

I think that: will give the Federal Government enough control to 

where they can get some uniformity, unanimity of the whole pattern, 
a I doubt that it will be too bad. 

Mr. Scurrer. Some of those other States do not have as much oil as 
Texas. 

Mr, Greer. Well, we have a lot of visitors too and cattle, in addi- 
tion to oil. We like to pay our way. 

Mr. McGregor. May I make one observation? Mr. Greer, you do 
not feel it would be necessary in carrying out the thought of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Texas, you do not feel that the intrastate 
system, the primary, urban, and secondary, will be neglected in order 
for the States to match this 90-10 on the interstate ? 

Mr. Greer. No; if you put 90-10, of course, the State contribution 
there is really no greater than what they are doing now, and so they 
should be able to continue their contributions for the other systems 
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and keep them coming up with it, Mr. McGregor, I would think. I 
would think maybe that would be one of the main objectives of raising 
the Federal ante on that—to keep the States busy back here. 

As I said earlier, the Federal Government cannot do it all. 
have got to do our part back there. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to concur in the statement made by my col- 
league relative to this witness. I have known Mr. Greer for a long 
time, and the other witness appearing this morning. You do an ex- 
cellent job, and we are always glad to have you here. You are capable 
and honest and really give us something to think about and you are 
of great value to this committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. Any other questions? 

Mr. Scuerer. Just this, Mr. Dempsey. As I say, I do not disagree 
with Mr. Gentry at this time. But I got another idea how to finance 
this program—if I could get a few more of my colleagues in the House 
to just cut out a little of this foreign aid we could do the job. We 
are building some roads in India, some 3,500 deep wells and dams 
over there. 

Mr. Gentry. And Nicaragua. 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. I think we could finance this program very 
easily if you cut down on foreign aid. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Greer. 

The next witness we will hear from is Mr. Frank Balfour, chief 
right-of-way agent for the California Division of Highways and also 
appearing as chairman of the right-of-way committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Balfour, if you have a statement, you may put it in the record, 
talk off the cuff, or do just as you please. 

Mr. Bartrovur. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Dempsry. We have about 30 or 35 minutes before we adjourn. 

Mr. Ba.rovr. It will not take that much time, I hope. 

Mr. Dempsey. If we do take more than that, we will have to come 
back tomorrow, not this afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK C. BALFOUR, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
RIGHT-OF-WAY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY 
OFFICIALS 


Mr. Bartrour. My name is Frank C. Balfour. I am chief right- 
of-way agent for the California Division of Highways. I am also 
chairman of the right-of-way committee of the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. My testimony this morning concerns 
the Federal reimbursement out of highway funds of public utility 
relocation costs arising out of highway improvement. The Congres: 
required the Department of Commerce to report on this matter unde! 
section 11 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. Since the 
utilities have raised this issue in the Senate hearings, we assume it 
will be in issue here too. The views which are presented here are 
those of the American Association of State Highway Officials. 

It may be noted at the outset that whenever a public utility i: 
located on its own private right-of-way, the utility is compensated 
by the highway department, the same as any other private propert) 
owner. The issue before the Congress for all practical purposes 
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relates solely to the situation where the utility facilities are located 
within the public highway right-of-way by sutferance or under permit 
or franchise. 

In the usual situation the utilities have paid nothing for the privi- 
lege of installing their facilities in the public right-of-way, and they 
have saved substantial sums by following this procedure rather than 
going to the expense of obtaining a private right-of-way of their 
own. 

(;reat stress has been placed by the utilities upon the contention 
that any relocation costs which they must pay are passed on directly 
io their consumers. This may or may not be true, particularly in 
the case of privately owned public utilities. Rate regulation is not 
so exact, nor are the rates established reduced by every saving that 
the utility company may make. This is evident in the different rates 
of return earned by the different utilities. Moreover, there is a serious 
doubt as to whether a policy of Federal reimbursement of utility 
relocation costs will benefit utility consumers at all, or merely con- 
stitute additional profits for utility investors. We have no objection 
io reasonable utility profits, but such profits should not come at the 
expense of highway funds. 

The obvious inequity of paying for utility relocation costs out of 
highway funds is apparent if we ask ourselves this question: Why 
should utility relocation costs be passed on to the motorist instead 
of to the consumers of utility facilities in view of the fact that the 
consumers have received the benefit of free rights-of-way purchased 
it public expense ? 

[t is the opinion of the American Association of State Highway 
(Officials that the Federal reimbursement sought by the utility interests 
san intrusion upon State sovereignty ; and that any attempt to secure 
ditional reimbursement at the Federal level would result in a serious 
(disruption in the planning to eliminate the critical deficiencies of our 
nationwide street and highway system. 

The proposal by the utilities could well represent the entering wedge 
‘o overthrow the entire present legal and judicial concept of the re- 
sponsibility of the utilities to highway authorities and the responsi- 
bility of highway authorities to the utilities. Furthermore, the utilities 
ire attempting to establish, through Federal legislation, a vested right 
n particular locations in publicly owned highway right-of-way— 
this in the face of the fact that when they installed their facilities on 
publicly owned right-of-way, they assumed the contractual obligation, 
i most cases, to relocate and readjust at their own expense if their 
‘acilities interfered with the orderly improvement and expansion of 
the publicly owned highway facility within the publicly owned right- 
of-way. In other words, the utilities are attempting to repudiate their 
cont oe obligations to States, cities, and counties through Federal 
legislation. 


The utilities are asking the Congress to act in the face of a solid and 
uniform block of decisions of the courts of the Nation that it is the 
responsibility of the utilities occupying public highway right-of-way, 
under common law principles, to move their facilities at their own 
expense, when necessitated by highway improvement. For the Fed- 
eral Government to compel reimbursement of the costs of relocating 
tility facilities within existing highway right-of-way, now under the 
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control of the States, would encroach upon the powers and rights of the 
States. The utilities are asking the Congress to summarily overturn 
a legal institution which has existed from the very beginning of this 
Nation. 

As you gentleman well realize, once the floodgates are opened up to 
raids upon limited highway funds by spurious claims of this kind, 
countless other alleged claimants will begin to demand similar Federal 
reimbursement. Claims will be made by the roadside merchant be- 
cause traflic, which formerly flowed past his door, has been diverted to 
a relocated highway improvement. Such a type of damage is not now 
recognized in the law. Federal reimbursement will be demanded for 
remote and speculative sentimental value which it is claimed attaches 
to particular properties; for the removal of personal property ; for in- 
convenience ; for loss of business during construction ; and for countless 
other similar claims which are not now recognized by the courts in 
condemnation cases. 

We wish to point out that both the Federal and State constitutions 
require that just compensation be paid all property owners for prop- 
erty taken for public purposes. The courts have said that fair market 
value generally speaking constitutes just compensation. Highway 
officials have gladly paid such full and just compensation, as the courts 
have construed it. 

Highway officials submit that to the extent that the utilities have a 
jutifiable claim for which they are entitled to compensation, these 
matters should be adjusted at the State and local level through negotia- 
tion, through legislation or where justified through litigation. We 

cannot too ‘strongly urge the Congress to resist this attempt of the 
utilities to influence the Congress to intrude upon State sovereignty. 
We urge the Congress to advise the utilities to adjust their differences 
with the States and their political subdivisions. 

State highway officials fully realize that public utilities provide 
services which are essential to the everyday activities and welfare of 
all residents of areas through which highway construction is planned. 
Whether utilities are privately or publicly owned and operated, inter- 
ruptions or costly changes in such facilities are of concern to the 
utility consumer. 

The cost. of utility relocations on conventional highways is not a 
serious problem. However, on modern expressways, the location of 
existing and future public utilities is an important design factor 
which is recognized by highway engineers from the preliminary loca- 
tion status onward to the preparation of final plans. Each location, 
of course, presents its own set of conditions and constitutes a problem 
demanding proper investigation and conferences with utility repre- 
sentatives. The replacement in at least equal condition of all utilities 
affected by expressways, maintenance during construction, as well as 
continued maintenance after completion of construction, are all treated 
as essential elements of expressway design. 

Highway design officials give careful ‘consideration to future re- 
quired expansion of utility facilities and, in cooperation with utility 
officials, do everything possible to provide, in present construction 
plans, reasonable facilities for future underground utility expansio! 
without unreasonable expense. 

Highway officials realize that it is incumbent upon the expressway 
designer to so locate the expressway, subject to other controlling 
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factors, that the disturbance of existing utilities and the special pro- 
visions which must be made for them in connection with expressways 
will be kept to a minimum consistent with other controlling factors 
of expressway location and design. The location of utilities, howe ver, 
in relation to the expressway must be such that there will be a mini- 
mum of interference with the functioning of the expressway, once 
it is completed, and that the safety and convenience of the traveling 
public is not unduly affected. 

In the current attempts of the utilities to seek Federal reimburse- 
ment of their relocation costs within the highway right-of-way, the 
utilities have attempted to draw a direct parallel between their own 
case and that of the railroads. As you gentlemen well know, there 
are significant differences between the two cases which justify a con- 
tinuation of the wise policy heretofore set by the Congress. 

The railroads occupy their own private right-of-way which was 
acquired in a legitimate manner. If a highway project requires that 
part of this private right-of-way be t: aken for highway purposes, or 
if the rail facilities are moved, the railroads are reimbursed, the same 
as any other private property owner. If a nonrail utility occupying 
its own private right-of-way is disturbed, it likewise is reimbursed. 
Where, however, the utility occupies the highway right-of-way, it is 
there only by suffrance, and this case is clearly distinguish: rble from 
the railroad on its own private right-of-way. 

It is almost universal practice that when a railroad desires to install 
rail crossings over an existing highway, the State public utility com- 
mission requires the railroad to pay the full cost of a grade separation 
structure. If the rail facilities are installed longitudinally along an 
existing highway, which cases are conceded to be remote except in 
metropolitan areas, the railroad by its franchise provisions with the 
city or county or by the permit provisions with a State highway de- 
partment, assumes full responsibility and full cost of relocation in 
the event of highway reconstruction, and of course they occupy the 
highway or street area solely by virtue of their franchise or their 
permit. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the utilities ask the Congress to enact 
Federal legislation that would grant them a vested right in publicly 
owned highway right-of-way and so through Federal legislation re- 
quire the “public to pay the cost of relocation of utility facilities in- 
stalled in the highway right-of-way under the same type of fran- 
chise and permit conditions as the railroads have and then require 
the public bodies who have already given the utilities a right of use, 
without cost, to pay the cost of relocation of the utility to clear the 

a of-way for highway construction. We are unable to see equity 

r justice in the legisl: ation requested by the utilities. 

Actually, gentlemen, the utilities already enjoy greater reimburse- 
ment benefits in many of the States than do the r: ailroads. 

The utilities have not actually requested the same treatment as rail- 
roads. They have gone far beyond any past established precedents 
in their requests, evernto the extent of asking the Congress, through 
Feder ‘al legislation, to relieve them of contractual obligations which 


the States. counties, and cities have entered into with ‘them in good 
os 
faith. 
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Utility spokesmen, in seeking to change the present policy on Fed- 
eral reimbursement, are seeking to exploit both the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and their local subdivisions. First, they have come 
to the State and local legislatures, seeking legislative sanction to estab- 
lish themselves free of char ge within the ‘public highway right-of-way, 
agreeing that as a consideration for pith permission, they would re- 
move their facilities at no cost to highway agencies. Now that they 
have obtained this valuable concession from the States and localities, 
they come to the Congress seeking to have the Federal Government 
pay their relocation costs. We are unable to see any equity or justice 
in utility proposals of this kind. 

If the Congress should see fit to provide for Federal reimbursement 
of utility relocation costs in highway right-of-way, it may well con- 
sider the complete prohibition and elimination of utilities from occu- 
pying Federal-aid highway rights-of-way, to most effectively forest] 
the very difficulties c: nused by the utilities in the first instance. High- 
way officials would be among the first to applaud such a revised policy. 

The argument of the utilities that expense relocations to accommo- 
date highway construction cause heavy expenditures which result in in- 
creased rates to their consumers is not a sound one. It is unsound 
because the utility consumer may or may not be the same citizen who 
through various highway taxes pays for the cost of acquisition of the 
highway right-of-way. If this argument is sound, then the utility 
should pay its proportion: ite cost of the State highway right-of-way 
it uses or a proportionate rental fee which payments would acerue to 
the benefit of the mass transportation operators and freight truckers 
and other vehicle operators using the highways. 

It is true that utility consumers, or some of them, also pay high- 
way taxes. But so does the storekeeper, the industrialist, the farmer, 
and many other motorist groups. If paying gas taxes entitles each 
of these groups to the free use of the highway rights-of-way to con- 
duct their business, as the utilities seem to assert, then the stor ekeeper 
can set up his shop in the highway right-of-way too, free of charge: 
and so can the industrialist, the farmer, and others. They, in turn, 
could then claim reimbursement for the relocation of their facilities 
located in the public highway right-of-way. Utility arguments of 
this kind are untenable. 

Our investigation shows that in many States publicly owned non- 
revenue producing utility facilities, such as sewers, fire and police 
signal systems, and street lighting systems are presently relocated 
at the expense of available highw ay construction funds. 

Utility spokesmen may assert that the proposed acceleration of the 
Federal-aid highway program would result in tremendous new finan 
cial burdens on utilities. Presumably the National System of Inter 
state Highways would be included. In the recent report Needs of the 
Highway System (H. Doc. No. 120), it is indicated that approximate ly 
15 percent of the existing mileage of 37,700 (or 5,655 miles) are a 
ready adequate according to the standards established, that i is, ail 
1974. Accordingly, no new utility relocation tosts will be involved 
here. 

As to the remaining mileage, the study of highway needs, based 01 
engineering practices ‘which now obtain in the several St: ites, indicates 
that the bulk of the existing mileage of the Interstate System will be 
relocated on new highway right- ‘of-w: ay rather than improved o 
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existing location. This fact is emphasized not only in the highway 
needs report, but also in the Clay Committee report in the following 
language: 

On a considerable portion of the interstate network (especially in urban and 
suburban areas) it will be more economical to relocate than to acquire the 
additional land necessary to permit control of access. Realinement of the high- 
way to eliminate sharp curves will be required in some sections and changes in 
ocation to reduce mileage between terminal points will be required in others. 

In short, no burdensome or extraordinary utility relocation work 
will be necessary in connection with the Interstate System. 

It seems to highway officials that the utilities are seeking further 
subsidies from the Congress. State highway departments and the 
Federal Government have already been subsidizing utilities for many 
years by permitting them to make free use of the highway right-of-way 
and facilitating their maintenance operations at lower costs than 
would otherwise be possible. Moreover, the highway departments and 
Federal Government have been paying higher construction and main- 
tenance costs to accommodate utilities in the highway right-of-way. 
Now the utilities are asking for further subsidies. 

Why should the State highway departments or the Federal Govern- 
ment further subsidize the utilities? Ifthe utilities need more subsidy, 
the funds should come out of general funds and not out of highway 
funds, because the incidence of the benefits are much more widespread. 

There are many legal ramifications to the utility relocation problem. 
An impartial and exhaustive investigation of this matter has recently 
been made by the Highway Research Board of the National Research 
Council. It is now available as Special Report 21. It contains a 
wealth of data which would be of interest to this committee. We call 
your particular attention to the titled subject “Judicial Decisions” 
appearing on pages 1 and 2 of this report. With the permission of the 
committee, we would like to insert a summary of it into the record. 

In conclusion, we again urge the Congress to defeat any proposed 
legislation which is an intrusion upon State sovereignty and which 
would give the utilities vested rights and reimbursements to which 
they are not entitled. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 already provides in a general 
way for financing of the cost of relocation of public utilities arising 
out of highway construction, to the extent that such procedure is recog- 
nized under the laws of the several States. The American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials recommends a continuation of the 
present policy. 

It might be well to consider whether the constitutional right exists 
to reimburse the utilities out of public funds for relocation in the 
highway right-of-way. Would this be making grants of public funds 
to private individuals or corporations, in violation of constitutional 
prohibitions ? 

Furthermore, we are fearful that the proposed Federal legislation 
would cause critical conflict between Federal and State laws which 
could possibly take years to adjust, causing a critical and unwar- 
ranted delay in the highway modernization program that is so badly 
needed to maintain the economy of our Nation. : 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dempspy. Thank you very much. 

Your request to insert the judicial decisions appearing at pages 1 
and 2 without objection will be put in the record. j 
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Mr. Batrour. Mr. Chairman, they are attached to this report, and 
we would like also to introduce the research job that they have done 
in the record in its entirety. I would like to file it with the committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. Without cbjection, The judicial decisions will be 
put in the record. 

(The judicial decisions referred to are as follows :) 


AN ANALYSIS OF CoURT DECISIONS CONCERNING UTILITY RELOCATION 


The following summary is taken verbatim from a recent publication of the 
Highway Research Board of the National Research Council entitled “Relocation 
of “Public Utilities Due to Highway Improvement: An Analysis of Legal 
Aspects,” special report 21, 1955. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


Over 250 judicial decisions affecting public utility relocation necessitated by 
highway improvement have been examined in connection with this investigation. 
The following is a summary of legal principles enunciated by the courts in such 
cases. . 

State legislatures possess and exercise sovereign and complete control over 
all highways within their jurisdiction, and are responsible to the general public 
for the construction, maintenance, and improvement of those highways. 

Quite often the legislatures delegate their control over some of those highways 
to State highway departments, and their control over other highways to the 
various local governmental units traversed by those highways. Any such dele 
gated agency of the State, as well as the State itself, is considered by the courts 
to be a trustee for the general public. This is true whether the State has ob- 
tained a fee simple title in the lands it uses for the highways, or whether it merely 
acquired an easement over those lands for highway purposes. 

The highways are, naturally, designed primarily for the use of the traveling 
public. They may, however, be used for any purpose which serves the public's 
interest in transportation, communication, sewage, or health. 

Thus, it is a generally accepted principle, often codified in statute, that public 
utilities designed to serve these public purposes may also make use of designated 
classes of the highways for the location of their facilities and equipment, pro 
vided that this use does not inconvenience or hamper the public in its ordinary 
use of the highways, and subject to various qualifications and regulations. 

Many of those States which have specific authorizations require the utilities 
first to obtain the consent of the highway department or of the municipality 
through which the highway passes. And in all States, the erection, maintenance, 
and repair of the utility facilities are subject to the supervision and control of 
the highway department or local governmental unit, as provided either specifi 
cally by the terms of the statute or other permission, or impliedly under general 
common-law principles. Even if the utility constructs its facilities within the 
public right-of-way of the highway pursuant to express permission of the State, 
of the highway department, or of the local community, the utility’s rights ure 
secondary and subordinate to the interests of the traveling public. 

If the utility locates without consent in the public right-of-way, then it is 
generally treated by the courts as a trespasser, or at most, as a tenant at the will 
of the public, or by sufferance of the public, and can be required to move its 
facilities whenever required to do so and at its own cost. 

When the utility obtains the express or implied consent of the appropriate 
highway authority and expends money in reliance on that consent, it does secure 
an interest in the highway location which might be termed a “right” or, more 
accurately, a “privilege,” in that location, for some limited purposes; it is al 
subject to corresponding duties or obligations because of that location. 
means that the municipality or highway department cannot arbitrarily, without 
a valid reason, rescind the consent and require the utility to move its facilities, 
or impose a charge for the use of the highway after having permitted its use free 
of charge, or arbitrarily impair the obligation of its “contract” with the utility 
On the other hand, the utility’s right or franchise to locate in the public ways 
tuay be taxed by the city or State, or a charge can be imposed as a condition of 
the municipality’s original consent. 

Even if the courts should label the utility’s privilege as a “vested propert) 
right,” for purposes of protecting it from the arbitrary extinction of this righ! 
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they have also recognized that no utility can acquire a vested right to remain in 
any specific location in the highway. 

This conclusion follows from the fact that no government or its agency—State 
or local—ecan make any contract or agreement which impairs its police power. 
The police power has been defined as the power to make all reasonable regula- 
tions necessary for the preservation of the health, safety, welfare, and con- 
venience of the public. Accordingly, any consent granted to a utility to occupy 
the public highways is always subject to reasonable exercises of that police 
power. This is true whether the condition is express or not. 

It is universally recognized that the control of highways is a proper subject 
for the exercise of the police powers. Accordingly, users of the highways whether 
travelers thereon or utilities whose facilities are located therein, are required 
to obey without compensation reasonable police regulations designed to facili- 
tate the use of those highways by the traveling public. 

The courts have uniformly held that the State, acting through its legislature, 
its highway department, or its local governmental units, can require utilities 
to relocate, at their own expense, any facilities located within the right-of-way 
of a public highway to another position within the highway right-of-way when- 
ever the necessities of highway improvement require. 

This is true whether the utility facilities are located under, over, in, or upon the 
highway, and regardless of the type of improvement of the highway, whether it 
be the widening of an existing highway, a change in alinement or grade, the elim- 
ination of a crossing at grade of the highway with railroad tracks or with 
another highway, the construction of access and feeder roads or traffic inter- 
changes, or any other necessary engineering betterment. 

In fact, utilities can be required to relocate their facilities to other positions 
within the highway when other governmental functions require. They cannot 
however, be required to bear the cost of relocation merely to benefit some other 
privately owned utility or some proprietary activity of the Government, such as 
the operation of certain municipal utilities. The courts, however, are not 
uniform in classifying various municipal activities as governmental or pro- 
prietary. 

However, no one has suggested that highway construction or improvement is 
designed for private, rather than public, benefit. It is universally held to con- 
stitute a governmental activity. 

Nothing in the nature of the Federal program of aid to the States for their 
highways alters this conelusion that the States can compel utilities to relocate 
aut their own cost facilities located within the public highway right-of-way. 
lederal aid to highways consists merely in the appropriation of money to be 
matched by the States and to be spent on a designated system of highways, 
provided that minimum standards of construction are met. The Federal Gov- 
ernment does not initiate highway-construction projects. The States have 
unfettered discretion to determine whether or not any highway projects are 
to be undertaken, the nature of the project, and whether the project is to be 
financed entirely from State funds or under the Federal-aid provisions. 

Thus, Federal participation does not prevent the State from invoking its police 
powers in connection with any highway project. Nor does the Federal Gov- 
ernment exercise control over the projects sufficient to transform the States 
into agents for the Federal authorities in carrying out the projects. The 
ederal grants merely recognize a legitimate national interest in the improve- 
ment of existing highways. 

In addition to the Federal-aid highway program, the Federal Government 
participates in other highway projects by cooperating with other Federal de- 
partments in constructing highways to and in national parks, national forests, 
national Monument areas, military and naval reservations, Indian lands, and 
other Federal lands. In aid of these projects, the Federal Government exer- 
cises a power akin to that of the police power of the States, and can compel 
tilities to relocate their facilities located within the right-of-way of the high- 
ways when highway improvement requires. 

Federal law presently provides that railroads which are required to eliminate 
grade crossings of their tracks with public highways are entitled to reimburse- 
ment, regardless of the State laws on the subject: but it does not presently 
provide for reimbursement of the cost of utility relocations except in those 
States where the State is obligated by law or otherwise to bear this cost. This 
f does not constitute an unconstitutional discrimination in favor of the 
iilreads, but merely indicates a reasonable legislative classification based on 
legally significant differences between railroads on their own private right-of- 
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way involved in grade-crossing projects and other utilities whose facilities are 
located within the public right-of-way. 

Mr. McGreeor. I take it for granted you are not in accord with 
some recommendations that are being made in the other body relative 
to 2 percent for repayment of utility "relocation 4 

Mr. Batrovur. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I gathered that from your statement. 

Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Balfour, what is the history of this problem? 
I know it came up in Texas. I _ id not known that all utilities were 
on the highway right-of-way. I did not know that. Of course, | 
learned it. Has that been a custom forever, letting 

Mr. Baurour. That has been a long-established custom I think 
since ro days that communications systems came into existence. 

Mr. Genvry. I feel they should not even be there, and certainly | 
agree with you we should not be paying for them. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have one question. 

Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Balfour, is it not a fact today public utilities 
commissions or public service commissions of the various States fix 
the rates that utilities are allowed to charge consumers ¢ 

Mr. Ba.rour. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And in fixing those rates the utility commissions take 
into consideration the various costs that utilities have in furnishing 
the service. Is that not right / 

Mr. Batrour. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. And then they allow them a fair return on those costs 
and their capital investments ¢ 

Mr. Baurovur. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. And then would not the increased costs to utilities 
in relocations be a part of the costs which utilities commissions would 
allow in fixing future rates for consumers ¢ 

Mr. Batrour. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. And is it not a fact that in most public utility con- 
tracts there are escalator clauses whereby the rates to the consumers 
are increased as the costs of the service increase, as the price of coal 
goes up, as the cost of labor goes up ? 

Mr. Batrour. In many cases that provision is made. 

Mr. Scuerrer. So is your statement not just a little in error when 
you say that these costs may not be passed on to the consumer? Are 
they not actually passed on to the consumer / 

Mr. Ba.rour. I mean by that statement that in many, many cases 
would say in the majority of cases—of relocation required by high- 

vay construction, when the utility facility is placed in the highway 
right of-way under permit, the cost of that particular relocation a: 
compared to the overall cost of construction, reconstruction, and main- 
tenance of the utility facility is so slight that it could hardly be dis 
covered as a matter affec ting rates one w ay or the other. 

Mr. Scurrer. Whether it is slight or not, it is one of the costs t! 
is taken into consideration when a public utilities commission of : 
State fixes or approves rates that are allowed to be charged by 
utility ¢ 

Mr. Ba.rour. That is, of course, correct. 
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Now, in reverse, when the utility has a free right-of-way within 
the State highway right-of-way 

Mr. Scuerer. We will come to that in a minute. 

Mr. Batrour. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, it is not only what we call private public utill- 
ties who are urging the passage of this legislation to which you object 
but it is also the public utilities of the various cities and communities 
that are asking to be reimbursed, are they not? There is many a 
city-—— 

Mr. Barrour. That is, the publicly owned utilities ? 

Mr. Scuerer. The publicly owned public utilities. 

Mr. Batrour. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. And has not your investigation disclosed that there 
are many small publicly owned water utilities of small communities 
that, if they had to pay for the relocation costs of mains, would be out 
of business? 

Mr. Batrour. From the investigation we have made, I have been 
able to find very, very few, and I must admit there have been a few 
cases where a small local utility would be very seriously affected. 
But I submit, sir, that that problem should be worked out at the State 
le vel. 

Now, if I can change from my red to my blue hat and become chief 
right-of-way agent for California instead of a representative of the 
association, we have made provision in California at the State level, 
sir, so that 1f we have a situation of that kind we are authorized by 
aw to advance the cost of relocation of that small utility facility 
where they can make the positive showing that they cannot afford to 
make it at their own expense without going into bankruptcy, and then 
the agreement provides that they can reimburse the State highway 

gas-tax fund over a period of 10 years. 

Mr. Scuerer. That might be the law of California, but, of course, 
that is not the law in all 48 States. 

Mr. McGregor. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield for a question 
right there ¢ 

Mr. SCHERER. Yes. 

Mr. McGreoor. Then your organization is not objecting if the 
various States want to include the costs of utility relocation in their 
costs of projects 4 

Mr. Batrour. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreecor. But you are taking exception to the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing it ? 

Mr. Batrour. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreeor. You are objecting to the Federal Government doing 
something that the States themselves refuse to do. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. He is objecting to it in principle. I mean his whole 

rgument is directed against the principle of doing it, whether the 
State does it or whether the Federal Government does it. He says 
it is basically wrong. That is the whole brief as I understand it. — 

Mr. Batrour. It is a two-edged sword. In one case the utility is 
on its own right-of-way. There is no question there they are entitled 
to reimbursement. We are challenging their right to ask for reim- 
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bursement at public expense when they come into the public highway 
right-of-way and are given a free right-of-way and occupy that “right- 
of-way free—to then ask us to reimburse them when they have to 
relocate. 

Mr. McGreeor. I understood you to say in reply to my question that 
you did not object if the States did that, and I thought you said that 

California did it. 

Mr. Batrour. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreeor. They are using public funds; are they not / 

Mr. Batrour. In certain cases. Now, we do not under any cir- 
cumstances reimburse a public utility that is located in a conventional 
highway where the permit under which they came in provided for 
a to relocate at their own expense. Now, we do reimburse in 

California first a publicly owned public utility located in the local 
street that was located in that street at the time it came into the State 
highway system, and under certain other legal provisions we do reim- 
burse the utilities. 

Mr. Scnerer. But historically public utilities, whether they are 
privately owned or publicly owned, because they are a public utility, 
which their name indicates, have been permitted to use right-of-way 
without charge because they do serve the public. 

- Mr. Batrour. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. They are not much different than the highway itself, 
which is a public utility. 

Mr. Barrovur. Correct. 

Mr. Scnerer. And the highway itself does not serve all of the in- 
dividuals. Is that not the reason that public utilities have historically 
been permitted to use the highay ? 

Mr. Batrovr. That is correct. And, of course—— 

Mr. Scuerer. The public utility brings to your door gas and elec- 
tric, or the water line brings water. The grocer and the candlestick 
maker over that same highway or that same right-of-way render you 
a similar service ; do they not 

Mr. Batrour. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. And while I understand that the grocer pays gas 
taxes for riding over that, nevertheless, in the maintenance and the 
operation of those highways does not the public generally to some ex- 
tent at least subsidize those other people that render a similar service 
to the people along the highway as does the public utility 4 

Mr. Barrour. That is correct, with the exception of the fact that the 
grocer and the industrialist using the highway pay as they go in gas 
tax and other taxes that they pay to maintain that highway. The 
utility pays—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Does anybody contribute more tax to the Govern- 
ment than the private public utility ? 

Mr. Ba.rour. at contribute plenty. 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes; they contribute plenty. I have not concluded 
my questioning of this witness. 

Mr. Dempsry. Gentlemen, we will have to adjourn at this time until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Thank you very much. 

(W hereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m 
the following day, W ednesday, May 11, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 
Houser or REPRESENTATIVES 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: 05 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John A. Blatnik presiding. 

Mr. Biatrnix. The meeting will please come to order. 

The committee will continue with its proceedings on H. R. 4260. 

The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I have before me a statement 
of F. R. Sproule, of Northville, Mich., who was scheduled to have been 
2 Witness before this committee. I understand because of circum- 
stances beyond his control he is unable to be present. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his statement included in the record 
in lieu of his testimony. 

Mr. Buatrnik. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sproule is as follows :) 
















































STATEMENT OF F. R. SPROULE, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


IMPORTANCE AND MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 





There is no need to dwell on the importance of good highways. We are a 
nation on wheels, and our roads are inadequate. The consensus of opinion, 
based on studies, is that to keep the whole economy from slowing down we 
need to spend $50 billion on highways over and above expected revenue during 
the next 10 years. Actually this not as big as it sounds. It means $50 billion 
more than we would have if we went 10 years without raising any gas tax or 
other highway-user tax. But these tax rates are climbing anyway, although at 
much too slow a pace. 


























REASON FOR INADEQUATE HIGHWAYS 





Since 1941 highway-user tax rates have gone up about 25 percent, whereas 
other items, including the cost of building and maintaining roads, have doubled. 
You can’t get a 5-cent cup of coffee any more, and neither can you buy good 
roads at the old rates. It’s as simple as that. 

If gas tax and car-license fees (that is, the amount it costs us for the privilege 
of traveling on roads) had gone up along with other costs, the Federal gas 
tax would now be 3 cents instead of 2, the weighted average of State gas taxes 
S44 instead of 51%, and car-license fees and truck taxes up in proportion. It 
happens that setting these taxes and fees up to their proper level. would be 
enough to provide the $50 billion necessary in 10 years. 

And as a matter of fact, such upward adjustment is the only way of curing 
our highway sickness. There is a theory that you don’t have to have realistic 
tax rates, that you can float bonds or otherwise delay the time of payment, 
and let the increased revenue from the increased number of vehicles pay for 
better roads. But an increase in the number of vehicles only generates enough 
revenue to pay for the burden it creates, and then only if revenue rates are at 
a proper level, which they are not today. 
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The number of vehicles on our roads has almost doubled in the last 10 years, 
and the amount spent on roads has doubled even when figured on the basis of a 
constant dollar so as to eliminate the effect of inflation. Yet we do not have 
adequate roads. Any one who thinks increased traffic does not impose its own 
terrific burden should consider the fact that it is going to cost $27 billion to 
rehabilitate the 37,600-mile Interstate System. That’s $720,000 per mile, and the 
main reason for it is the increased number of vehicles. 

No, gentlemen, it is sad but true. There is only one person who can pay for 
better roads and that is the citizen taxpayer. There is only one way he cau 
have good, modern roads and that is to pay for them at rates adjusted to the 
inflation that has raised the cost of other necessities and left the gas tax back 
at the level of the early 1940's. 

Today, well over 90 percent of highway-user tax and fee revenue is used for 
roads and streets, and the gas tax is just another way of paying for travel 
The average motorist gets 15 miles to the gallon. When he pays a 5-cent gus 
tax, he is just paying one-third of a cent per mile for the use of the road. To 
day he pays twice as much as in 1941 to travel a mile by rail, but very little more 
than in 1941 for the use of the highway per mile or per gallon of gas or how 
ever you want to express it. It is no mystery, therefore, that the road is in 
adequate. We wouldn’t have modern trains either, if the railroads were limited 
to charging the same passenger and freight rates as were in effect 10 or 15 
years ago. 


COST OF BETTER ROADS TO THE MOTORIST 


Using reliable estimates quoted in the Clay committee report and elsewhere, 
it is not difficult to figure out that a $50-billion 10-year program would return 
approximately $50 billion to motorists and truckers in 11 years from start of the 
program, in the form of savings in vehicle operation costs. There are big bonuses, 
too—savings in time and savings in lives, for example. There is no hardship 
involved, therefore, in asking highway users to pay for such a program as 
the roads are built. In fact, any other method of financing is bound to be in 
flationary, and bound to be the equivalent of a subsidy for the trucking industry 

I will not go into detail here about how the above conclusion is arrived at 
But a few facts will make it evident to you that it is reasonable. As President 
Eisenhower has said, the better roads would save motorists about a cent a mile 
Truckers would save from 1 to 6 cents a mile. Motorists and truckers gladly 
pay such rates, and higher, to travel toll roads today. 

The average motorist travels about 9,000 miles a year, so the 1 cent saving 
will mean $90 a year to him. Now, in traveling 9,000 miles he uses 600 gallons 
of gas. A rise in gas tax of 1 cent per gallon, therefore, costs him only 36 
per year, an amount that he would gladly pay in 1 day for 400 miles of travel 
on the New Jersey Turnpike. 

It has been established that expressways save the motorist 2 to 4 cents a mile; 
a change from gravel to pavement, 1 cent a mile. Each stop costs about 1% 
cents for gas and wear. Elimination of 5 stops going and 5 returning home 
every day would save a motorist $45.62 per year. 

No doubt most of you know, or know about, former Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald, grand old man of the Bureau, and one of the most respected high- 
way engineers in the world. He was not in the habit of indulging in flights 
of fancy, nor making ill-considered offhand statements. He was speaking a 
literal truth, proven many times, when he said—and I quote: “The public pays 
for adequate highways whether they have them or not, and they pay less if 
they have good highways than if they do not.” 

In traveling a toll road at 11%4 cents per mile, the motorist is actually paying 
the equivalent of a 2214-cents-per-gallon tax, in addition to the Federal and State 
gas taxes, his car license fee, etc. Truckers who keep careful records find it 
pays to avoid parallel free roads and shell out up to 6 cents a mile for the use 
of 4-lane divided controlled-access highways such as are planned for the entire 
Interstate System. Their cost records prove that good roads don’t cost, they pa) 

At present the motorist pays a 2-cent Federal gas tax, a weighted-average 
hl4-cent State gas tax, and car license and other fees which amount to the 
equivalent of 2 cents a gallon gas tax. His total for use of the free roads is 
equal to 914 cents a gallon on 600 gallons, or $57 a year. If this were raised 
£40, to $97 a year, and if truck highway-user taxes were raised in proportion, 
the added revenue in 10 years would total the $50 billion we need. It is a bit 
ridiculous to assume that a man spending $800 to $1,000 a year for his motor- 
ing could not be persuaded to put up $40, especially if he is assured it, and more, 
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will come back to him in savings in car-operation costs, with bonus savings of 
time and possibly his life. ‘The life he saves may be his own.” 

The raise of $40 per year, or about 75 cents per week, is equivalent to a 
§14-cent-per-gallon tax on gasoline. The saving he will get in car-operation 
costs is 1 cent per mile, $90 a year, or the equivalent of 15 cents per gallon of 
gasoline. Now, have you ever heard of anyone who would not invest $40 at the 
rate of 75 cents a week over a year’s period when he was guaranteed $90 in 
return? Certainly the American people would not pass up this opportunity if 
cnly they knew about it. How to acquaint them with the facts is the problem, 
ond the solution to it is given in this paper later on. All it takes is a little bit 
of.the salesmanship that sells bright new cars with all the gadgets. The highway 
user is also the highway owner, and it is like putting $40 into his own farm road 
to make it possible to earn $90. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT? 


The administration plan is to rebuild interstate highways almost entirely at 
Federal expense by floating bond issues and paying off the bonds by use of Fed- 
eral gas tax receipts, or more accurately from general funds equal to the amount 
it is assumed will be forthcoming from the greater part of Federal gas tax 
receipts from now until 1987. This involves a radical departure from the 
pattern of the past, and whenever any such change is made in a long-standing 
arrangement applying to a complicated business, it is well to explore the subject 
thoroughly. 


POPULOUS STATES WILL SUFFER 





Over one-half of the Federal gas tax receipts come from 9 States—California, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Indiana. But these 9 States have less than one-third the total mileage of inter- 
state highways. Under the old procedure, each State was required to match 
Federal funds it received. Under the new plan, people in Michigan, New York, 
Illinois, ete., may properly complain that they are paying for 4-lane divided 
limited-access throughways in Idaho. 


BALANCE OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS UPSET 


It is proposed to rebuild the Interstate System without any rise in the Federal 
gas tax rate. This rate has gone up only 33% percent since 1941, whereas 
other costs have doubled. One of the chief costs of doing business, for the 
truckers, is the fees and taxes they pay for the use of the roads. If the Federal 
gas tax rate remains abnormally low as at present, the truckers are given an 
advantage over the railroads and other competitiors who have to pay costs 
that have risen naturally in the free market over the years. 

But that is not all. The new roads will be up to the standard of the present 
toll roads, where truckers are willing to pay as high as 6 cents per mile extra 
because of the savings in time and operating costs. Thus, the truckers will be 
saving money over their present costs—in effect, traveling toll roads with no 
toll. It is predicted that trucks would multiply in number and that the railroads 
may be put in such a poor competitive position that the Government would have 
to take them over. 


THE MOTORIST PAYS TOO MUCH 


It is well known that, while it is the all-around best way of levying a highway 
toll, the gas tax does not fairly allocate costs between the trucker and the 
motorist. This is the reason the States charge high registration fees (usually 
several hundred dollars per year for large trucks) and levy other taxes such as 
the ton-mile tax specifically against trucks, in addition to the State gas tax. 
‘Most engineers believe that even so the truckers as a rule are not paying their 
fair share of highway costs at present.) But the Federal Government has no 
such equalizing tax device. Thus, even though the Federal gas tax were raised, 
‘he truckers would not be paying their fair share. So the $27 billion rebuilding 
of the Interstate System under the administration plan will give the truckers 
‘nother advantage—this time over the passenger car owner. The car owner 
iuls 2 tons 15 miles on a gallon of gas—30 ton-miles; the trucker may haul 30 
tons 5 miles on a gallon of gas—150 ton-miles, for the same amount of gas tax. 
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INEQUITIES COMPOUNDED 


Both of the last two inequities outlined above are compounded due to the fact 
that the interstate highways are used by truckers to a greater extent than othe: 
portions of our road and street system. In other words, they are getting two 
breaks, and on the very roads they use most. 


PAYING TWICE FOR ROADS 


Under the administration plan, States may be repaid by the Federal Govern 
ment for highways (toll or free) on the Interstate System which they have 
brought up to standard, or will in future bring up to standard. The State may 
use the money it gets for such roads to build other roads in the State. 

In the case of a toll road, this has cost the State nothing, and it is being paid 
for at tremendous cost by tolls from users. The situation will arise that a motor 
ist will be traveling one of the new free roads built to toll road standards for 
a part of his trip, and then will be forced to pay 1 to 2 cents per mile (equal to 
15 to 30 cents per gallon of gas) extra to complete his journey. The motorist in 
New York and New Jersey will begin to ask why he has to pay these tremendous 
tolls in addition to all the usual highway-user taxes when his counterpart in 
Missouri and California travels on roads equally as good without paying tolls 
Will he not be justified in saying that he is paying twice, or perhaps three times, 
to travel the toll sections? 

It is possible, too, that the States will immediately build toll roads wherever 
feasible. It costs the State nothing, and will bring in extra funds from the 
Federal Government for roadbuilding. While the motorist is traveling a toll 
road he is paying, in addition to the toll, the State and Federal gas taxes, which 
go toward the construction and maintenance of the State’s free roads. This is 
another reason for the States looking with favor on the construction of more 
toll roads. It is further possible that the States will build toll roads where onl) 
partly feasible. For example, suppose a study shows that bonds can be sold for 
$100 million to build a toll road, two-thirds of the amount of the bonds to je 
paid for from tolls, the other one-third from State funds. The State might then 
get $100 million from the Federal Government for roadbuilding, and have to 
pay only one-third of it for the toll road. In fact, it seems hard to tell where 
this principle of repayment may end. Suppose a State has roads which are 
almost up to standard, while a neighboring State has a very poor system. Should 
the first State receive credit for its effort. Perhaps all that is needed to bring 
a highway in question up to standard is to build overpasses and control 
access. Yet, under the administration plan, would it be fair not to pay a State 
for its past commendable effort and expense in bringing its roads up to, or nearly 
up to, the standard which the Federal Government proposes to pay for, out of 
its own funds, in all States, good and bad alike? 

These are points that have occurred to the writer. Doubtless other difficulties 
will arise as the time goes on, because when you begin to tamper with the tried 
and-true system of Federal-State participation in a business as complicated as 
American highways, there are many pitfalls. Some motorists use the interstate 
system seldom or not at all. Yet they pay Federal gas tax, and under the 
administration plan the greater part of this tax for 30 years will go to pay only 
for the interstate highways. (For example, the writer drives 60 ailes daily 
15,000 miles a year, to and from work, and not a mile of it on the interstate 
system. Yet with the Federal gas tax at 2 cents per gallon he would be paying 
$20 per year toward the construction of a splendid system of “truckways. 
In the past the States have had to match Federal funds 50—50, or at least 40-430 
and things have run very smoothly. Inequities such as the above did not appe:! 
The justification for changing this system lies in the fact that the interstat: 
system is necessary to national defense and the public welfare. But there 
are many things essential to national defense and public welfare—trailroais. 
waterworks, automobile plants that can be converted to build tanks, airplan 
factories, etc., etc. Nevertheless, in peacetime it is the users of these facilities 
and products who have to pay, not the Federal Government. 


BONANZA FOR HIGHWAY USERS 


About 15 percent of all traffic is on the interstate system. Traffic in the yea! 
1965 is estimated at 814 billion vehicle-miles. It is also estimated that tle 
motorist will save 1 cent per mile in travel cost on the new highways. Now 
S14 billion miles at 1 cent a mile is $8.14 billion which truckers and motorists 
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would save over present costs in the 1 year 1965. The trucker will probably 
save on an average 3 cents per mile over present costs on the new superhighway 
interstate system. 

In the year 1965 we can visualize trucks putting on 37 billion vehicle-miles 
and motorists 85 billion vehicle-miles on the completed new interstate system. 
rhe savings over present costs would be 37 billion by 0.03, or $1.1 billion per 
year for the trucks and 85 billion by $0.01, or $8.085 billion for motorists, for 

total saving of about $2 billion per year. The States will be responsible for 
maintenance of these roads, and this cost, as the years go by, will be tremendous. 
The trucker and the motorist will go on paying Federal gas tax at the same 

id rate, Which means that their cost per mile for the use of the roads will be 
the same as at present. Proceeds of the greater part of the Federal gas tax 
will be tied up until 1987 to pay off the principal and interest on the bonds. 
There will be no funds for expansion until 1987. State highway needs will be 
growing, with only small Federal funds to help. Highways are not static, like 
buildings. They constantly grow, expand, change along with shifts in population 
ind industry. Development of atomic and solar power, and/or dispersal of 
ndustries may make it necessary to build many entirely new highways. In the 
past, engineers have consistently underestimated and miscalculated the needs 

the future. The future is uncertain and nobody knows what may happen 
ly 1987. It is possible that before that time we will have perfected helicopters 
and will have little use for a vast highway system still unpaid for. 

If the whole cost cannot be paid by this generation (which allowed the 
highways to deteriorate so badly), surely with payrolls and the stock mar- 
ket at all-time highs, surely in this time of peace we can afford to pay at 
east a part of the cost by raising the Federal gas tax and devoting all pro 
ceeds of this tax (or an equal amount from the Treasury) to highways. If 
we cannot do this now, in prosperous times, when will we ever get high- 
ways back on a debt-free basis? If the new interstate system is to be 
built entirely with Federal funds, perhaps trucks could be required to pur 
hase a windshield sticker giving them the right to use these highways. 
Every mile that is improved will save money for the trucker and the motor 
ist. Shouldn’t he pay for an improvement that saves 
but time—and possibly his life? 

Or, if it is judged the user just can’t be made to pay until he sees 
pleted road ready for his use, couldn’t we float bonds for the first few 
years, and then raise the gas tax on a graduated scale so that by 1965 
isers would be paying their proper share of the load? It will be more dif- 
ficult than now, in 1965, to raise highway tax rates, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, because many people will say, “We've got good roads. Why pay more?” 
Therefore, provision should be made to raise revenue rates now while the 
spur of grossly inadequate highways is biting into the user’s flanks. An- 
other reason for not financing highways with bonds is precedent. ‘Twenty- 
five billion dollars in 10 vears is needed for water supply and sewage facili- 
ties over the Nation. These are necessary for national defense and public 
welfare. Shall the Federal Government sell bonds and pay for this too? 
How about schools? There will come a time when the bond market just 
von't take it. 

In the writer’s opinion it would be wise to proceed under the same Fed- 
eral-State partnership arrangement that has worked so well for so long: 
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Federal gas tax should be raised to conform with the general rise of costs 


since 1941, which would mean it should be 3 cents 
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per gallon instead of the 

irrent 2-cent tax. All of the money brought in by this tax, or if you like, 
in equal amount from general funds, should be pledged to highways for 
\-vear period. It is obvious that if this is not 
ake 10-year plans with any degree of certainty. 

The Federal Government has for many years been advising the States 
uot to divert gas-tax money. In fact one of the conditions upon which the 
Federal Government agrees to extend highway aid money is that the States 
receiving it shall not divert State gas-tax money beyond a certain limit hav- 
ng to do with the amount that was being diverted when the law was passed. 
It is high time the Federal Government started 
ing up to the rule it imposes on the States. 
am well aware that legally the Federal gas tax has no relation to Fed- 
l aid. 3ut let’s he realistic. Let’s give the States a chance to make long 
ige Mans. In 1954 an approach was made to realistic Federal aid. For a 

period the amount of Federal aid was pegged at approximately the 
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amount of Federal gas tax revenue for 2 years. But 2 years isn’t enough 
The States want to know that a new administration or a new Congress 2 6 


4 years from now will not take off on a new tack and knock the bottom out 
from under their 10-year plans. 

To sum up: the Federal Government must do these things to put its own 
highway house in order: 

(1) Raise the Federal gas tax to 3 cents per gallon. 

(2) Guarantee to the States that for a 10-year period an amount equal 
to the revenue from the Federal gas tax will be available for roads. 


HOW TO GET THE STATES TO COOPERATE 


The bulk of the $50 billion needed for improvement must come from the States 
A few States have already come far along the way to highway adequacy. They 
have made studies in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads and an outside 
agency. They have drawn up plans and costs. They have obtained the unde 
standing and cooperation of the State legislatures and the people. And they 
have been able to pass laws straightening out their position and bringing in 
more money. 

Experience has shown that the highway user will buy better roads if a 
sound plan for specific improvements is explained to him. Many of the States 
have already made studies, which need only be brought up to date. A program of 
studies plus pamphlets will be needed in each State to get the plain facts of 
highway needs and finance to the public. Each purchaser of license plates should 
be given a well-illustrated pumphlet, written in nontechnical language, which 
explains what is being done with the tax money and how even more can be done 
Once a studies-plus-pamphlets plan gets its message over, motorists will demand 
and pay for, more adequate roads. 

A comprehensive study must cover both the present and the long-range view 
of the traffic situation. It needs to point out exactly what improvements will 
be made, and when. Furthermore, each study must be clearly applicable to the 
special requirements and codes of the particular State involved; and it musi 
recommend, when necessary, changes in the law in order to eliminate waste. 
inefficiency and injustice to any class of highway user. The people must have 
confidence in the plan, as well as in its execution. 

A few States have already adopted a studies-plus-pamphlets plan. In Mary- 
land, for example, the results of a statewide study were outlined effectively in a 
pamphlet full of graphs and photographs, as easy to read as the Sunday sup}'le- 
ment of your favorite newspaper. Distribution was widespread. Highway 
engineers, who had been resigned to the conviction that people just won't pay 
for better roads, were amazed when the full 12-year program recommended was 
given overwhelming approval at the polls. Where the States have gone ahead 
boldly and wisely, there bas been no lack of public support. 

But, on the whole, the States, because of lack of direction and public apathy. 
have been slow in making progress. There has been a recognized need for the 
Federal Government to lend a hand to road planning and financing, to coordinate 
an overall plan. 

The mere allocation of funds to the States is not enough in the face of the 
need for some uniformity in future planning and building. Since the public is 
paying both the States and the Federal Government for roads, both directly 
through taxes and indirectly throuch costs passed on to consumers of good: 
hauled by truck, it is not too much to ask that the Federal Government |! 
judicious in its allocation of funds so that the money may be used to get publi 
sentiment and State action behind a movement for better roads. 

The billion-dollar highway industry is no different from any other big business 
in that it must adjust to the times. And if it is to stay healthy, it must re! 
in the good graces of those who put up the money and use the product: and abov 
all must keep them well informed of what is going on. 

Behind the lack of money for adequate roads is the public’s lack of faith and 
understanding. This can be surmounted most easily by letting the people in on 
what it takes to get good roads and then letting them decide whether they w 
to pay for them and have them, or, as at present, pay for them and not have then 
As has been the case in the past, when the people learn the facts, they will wan 
and will finance the better highways they need. 

California is an example of the fact that people will pay for better roacs 
Since 1946 the State gas tax has been doubled, mainly because the people wert 
informed of the fact that it is cheaper to pay a gas tax than the congest 
tax. 
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The layman's pamphlet report of the State studies should be drawn up by public- 
relations experts, since few if any highway engineers can write a report both 
interesting and understandable to the average vehicle owner. Another report 
should go to the State legislature, giving all information and recommendations 
necessary to the formation of suitable legislation, including measures to replace 
outmoded or inefficient highway laws, organization, and procedure. 

The layman’s report should contain the following general information, in addi- 
tion to particulars: 

(1) We cannot build good roads when highway-user tax rates are as obsolete 
as a 5-cent cup of coffee. 

(2) It is proposed that the Federal gas tax be raised to 3 cents to cover in- 
creased Federal-aid money. 

(3) Under this program diversion, if any, will be stopped. All roads are toll 
roads and the gas tax is in effect just a road toll, paid without the inconvenience 
of having to stop at a gate to pay. 

(4) The cost to you is not great—75 cents a week for the average motorist. 
Compare this to the cost of driving on toll roads. 

(5) This cost, and more, will be returned to you in car-operation savings— 
plus savings in time, lives, car insurance, hospital bills, etc., ete. 

(6) There are only two ways to pay for these roads—pay-as-you-go, costing 
you as set forth above, or bond issues or money from general funds already over- 
taxed, and costing you eventually over 144 times as much. And you are the one, 
if any, who will pay, regardless of what plan is followed—there isn’t anybody 
else to pay. 

(7) The study is the joint effort of the State, the Bureau of Public Roads and 
an outside engineering organization of high repute. You can have confidence 
in the program. 

It is important too that the planners make available to the public a list of 
improvements or a map showing what roads and streets will be improved, how 
improved, and when. 

The Federal Government therefore must take the following steps to insure 
State action: 

(1) As a condition upon which Federal aid is extended, the State must have 
a study made or brought up to date in cooperation with the Bureau of Public 
Roads and an outside organization of recognized ability. 

(2) As a further condition for receiving Federal aid, the results of the study 
must be put up by public-relations experts in a layman’s pamphlet and given to 
each vehicle owner when he gets his license plates. 

These conditions are really only an extension of the present planning require- 
ment. They are no more restrictive or objectionable than similar conditions 
already in effect. They do not force the States to do anything. They merely 
state two very reasonable and businesslike conditions under which the Federal 
Government agrees to put its money into the pot. 

No prudent business manager would agree to put corporate money into an 
enterprise that had no proper plans for the future, did not know what its needs 
are, and whose stockholders had no way of finding out what was going on. 
Certainly, such a business manager would have no right to tell the managers of 
the enterprise what to do. But he would have the right, and in fact the duty 
(to his principals) to lay down reasonable conditions under which he would be 
willing to go into partnership. 

The Federal Government already lays down the following conditions for the 
receipt of Federal aid by the States: 

(1) The State must match funds. 

(2) The State must conduct business involving Federal funds in an honest 
manner. 

(83) The State must not divert its highway-user revenue beyond certain limits 
(I think this is more of an interference in State affairs than either of the new 
conditions advocated above). 

(4) The State must comply with Federal standards of construction on all 
projects where Federal money is involved. That is the roads must be built to 
standards prescribed by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

(5) The State must use 114 percent of the Federal aid, matched by an equal 
amount of State money, for planning and programing. 

The first of the new conditions merely extends the present planning require- 
ment to include a long-range study of needs and costs, without which, today, no 
planning program is worthy of the name. The money will be available, because 


when the amount of Federal aid is increased, the 1144 percent used for planning 
Will also go up. 
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The second of the new conditions may not appeal to you as being so logical 
and easily accepted as the first. But please consider this: The money you are 
giving back to the States as Federal aid comes from the pockets of every Ameri- 
can who ever drives into a gas station. This American is the owner of the roads— 
he paid for every mile of them, and they are his. Now, do you think you are 
justified in investing his money in an enterprise, which he also owns, and which 
is in a bad way, and whose managers don’t know exactly what it needs to put 
it on its feet? Or, if they do know, they have never told this owner, Mr. Ameri- 
can, about it in language he could be expected to understand. 

The declared intent and purpose of all the conditions which the Federal Goy- 
ernment imposes upon recipients of highway aid is to protect the taxpayers’ 
money and see that it is put to good use. The American highway user today is 
the forgotten man. He stands aloof and apart, wondering what it is all about 
In many States he has no way of finding out. He won’t cooperate because he 
doesn’t know the facts. 

Now, surely it is reasonable and proper for Congress to go at least this far: 
to insist that the taXpayer-owner and his representatives in the State legisla 
ture be informed as to the facts that apply to all highways where Federa! 
money is being spent, thus allowing him to intelligently make up his mind, anid 
to understand what it is that you propose to do with his money. If you went 
only that far, on very safe ground, I would gness that the States would be forced 
to do the same for the roads and streets where Federal money is not involved. 
In fact, it would be surprising if information on the whole highway situation 
were not included in the same pamphlet as would be required for the Federa! 
aid part of the highway system in the State involved. Many of the States 
already have the necessary data, ready to be translated into layman’s language 
Highways are important to everyone, and once he starts getting information he 
can understand, once he finds he can understand, the citizen will demand full 
knowledge and accounting. And, as past experience has proved, once he knows 
the facts he will demand and pay for adequate roads. In fact he would have 
to be singularly lacking in commonsense if he didn’t approve of a proposition 
that pays instead of costing. As for me, I will go along with Thomas Jefferson 
and Abraham Lincoln in believing that if the American people are informed 
they will make wise decisions. I do know from personal experience that the 
American people are woefully ignorant about highways, but I also know they 
are not by any means dumb. And I think you will all go along with me on that 
last, if only for the reason that they picked you gentlemen to be their repre- 
sentatives. 

[ want to make one more recommendation. Don’t take a chance on inflation 
ruining your highway plans, as it has wrecked sound statewide plans in the 
past. The history is this: The study is made and the gas tax, ete., raised 
enough to bring adequate roads in 10 years. Five years go by. It is a period 
of inflation. It now costs 1% times as much to build a mile of road as it did 
when the plans were drawn up. The plan falls far short of expectations. 

Peg the Federal gas tax to the general cost index, or to pay rates, or to the 
cost of building and maintaining roads. Advise the State planners to do like 
wise. In this way, it doesn’t matter how the economy goes, the 10-year plan 
will go through. Otherwise, if there is inflation, the roads will not be built 
If there is deflation (could there be?), or if new processes or materials lower 
costs, there will be too much burden on the taxpayer and too much money for 
roads, 

For a 10-year program of such magnitude as we are considering, I don’t know 
whether it would be wise to tie the gas tax to roadbuilding costs alone. In such 
a program every contractor, materials supplier, and equipment producer will be 
hard put to keep up. When these fellows get so much work, prices usually 20 
up. It might be wiser to have a 15-year program. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


i 


In conclusion, let me restate the measures which Congress should enact 10 
order to get this highway program underway : 

(1) Raise the Federal gas tax from the present 2 cents to 3 cents per gallon, 
with the provision that it be held at 3 cents for the next 10 years. Reason—to 
save the taxpayer some money. The bond plan costs him 1% times as much as 
pay-as-you-go. 

(2) Provide that for a period of 10 years, the Federal Government will 
make available as Federal highway aid, yearly amounts equal to the amounts 
collected the previous year by means of the Federal gas tax. 
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(3) Provide for yearly adjustment of the Federal gas tax so that it follows 
the trend of inflation and deflation, adjustments to be made to the nearest one- 
half cent per gallon. Adjustments to be baséd on fluctuations in the average 
income, or the cost of highway construction (as tabulated by the Bureau of 
Public Roads) whichever is lower. For example, if in the first year the average 
income of American wage earners went up 10 percent and the cost of building 
roads 15 percent, the gas tax adjustment would be 10 percent, or 0.3 cent. Since 
the nearest one-half cent would be 34, the gas tax would go up to 3% cents 
for the next year. 

(4) Provide that $1,100 million Federal aid per year will be available for 15 
years, for the reconstruction of the Interstate Highway System, matched by 
State funds in the proportion, 60 percent Federal, 40 percent State. This 
money (approximately $27 billion in all) to be spent in essentially the same 
manner as outlined in the Clay Committee report to President Eisenhower 
for rebuilding the Interstate System, but on a pay-as-you-go 15-year basis instead 
of a deficit-financed 10-year plan. Priority shall be given to those parts of the 
Interstate System in and around cities, so that adequate evacuation routes will 
speedily be provided. 

A part of the $27 billion total to be spent in 15 years may be used to retire 
outstanding bonds on toll roads now in operation or in process of being built, 
provided such toll roads can be used as part of the new Interstate System, and 
provided they are built to the standards required. Such toll roads then to be 
operated as toll-free sections of the new Interstate System. The Interstate 
System cannot be part toll and part free, and since it is evident the greater part 
must be toll free, no payment shall be made from Federal funds for toll roads 
to be built in future. The general requirements and procedure for purchase 
of toll roads recommended by the Clay Committee shall be followed except that 
funds under this plan are, of course, 60 percent Federal and 40 percent State, 
instead of practically all Federal. These toll roads have cost the State nothing, 
and the State must share in their purchase. 

Let’s keep all roads free in a free country. Let’s not go back to the archaic 
19th century device of the toll. 

(5) Federal highway aid available over and above the $1.1 billion for inter- 
state highways to be distributed among the States as at present, on a 50-50 
matching basis. (It is estimated that a 3-cent gas tax would bring in approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion now and in the neighborhood of $2 billion per year 10 years 
hence. ) 

(6) Enlarge upon the established planning procedure now required of States 
as a condition upon which Federal aid is extended : 

(a) As a condition upon which Federal aid is granted, 1144 percent of 
the Federal funds, plus an equal sum from the State, shall be used for 
planning and programing, as at present. 

(b) The enlarged Federal aid will provide more funds for planning. Asa 
condition upon which Federal aid is granted, therefore, the State and the 
Bureau of Public Roads shall choose a mutually satisfactory outside engi- 
neering firm to cooperate with them in making, or bringing up to date, a 
thorough study of all roads and streets in the State. The report on this 
study shall be presented to the State legislature, and shall include: 

(1) Details of needs. 

(2) Cost of bringing roads and streets to adequate standards. 

(3) Changes in laws, organization, and administration necessary for 
efficiency. 

(4) Alternate plans for financing the necessary improvements so that 
in a 10- to 15-year period all roads and streets can be made adequate 
for the traffic then expected. 

(5) The cost of not having these better roads (pointing out that this 
is greater than the cost of having them). 

(6) List, or map showing what roads are to be improved, how im- 
proved, and when. 

The $50 billion figure which is being used as the amount needed for improve- 
ments nationwide is an educated guesstimate. By following the above procedure 
we would find out definitely what are the actual needs and costs. 

(c) As a further condition under which Federal aid is granted, the State 
and the Bureau of Public Roads shall choose a mutually satisfactory adver- 
tising or ppblic relations firm to prepare a pamphlet outlining the results of 
the study in “layman’s” language (as was so successfully done in Maryland), 
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a copy of this pamphlet to be given each vehicle owner when he buys his 
vehicle license plates or renewal. The cost of producing and distributing this 
pamphlet shall be divided equally between the State and the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the cost shall be paid from planning and programing 
funds insofar as these are available. At $1 each, the pamphlets would cost 
about $60 million nationwide, or about 1 percent of the total spent on roads 
and streets in 1954. This is a small price to pay for getting the facts, for 
the first time, to the owners of our highways. 

These are very simple and straightforward steps which are not at all unusual 
or revolutionary. At first glance it may appear that they could not have the 
effect of precipitating a nationwide $50 billion highway improvement program. 
But if you will stop to consider them you will find that they lead by an inevitable 
chain of reactions to that very end, and quickly. There are some who say, 
“We need these roads. We've got to have them. Let’s go along with whatever 
plan provides quick action.” But in my opinion, if this is a time when we've 
got to have better roads, then this is the time to hold out for the best plan, 
not the easiest one. Let’s put highways on a sound long-term basis by raising 
tax rates to realistic levels. And let’s keep the Bureau of Public Roads’ steady- 
ing and unifying influence intact. I’m afraid that if the Federal grant takes on 
complete responsibility for the Interstate System, this will lead to a split in the 
Federal-State partnership arrangement. Ten years from now the $623 million 
left over as Federal aid will look mighty small and I’m afraid the governors 
will say, “You just keep that and we'll build these roads as we see fit.” That 
would be a sad day for American highways. 

There is one more thing that may need to be considered in the legislation 
necessary to put this plan in action. If it is considered legally impossible or 
undesirable to earmark the Federal gas tax for highway construction, perhaps 
it would be possible to kill this tax—do away with it—as an excise tax, and 
then reenact a highway-user tax or road tax or road toll which would not be a 
revenue measure but a tax in a different category with all receipts pledged to 
roads. I’m not enough of a lawyer to be able to explain this properly, but I 
think it could be done. Rebates to farmers and others who use gasoline for 
off-the-road purposes could be arranged in connection with the States. They 
already make these rebates, and everyone who pays a State gas tax also pays 
the Federal gas tax. 

I want to thank you for the privilege of submitting this testimony, and to 
say that I will be only too glad to support any of the statements made, verbally 
or in writing by reference to reliable sources, chiefly the printed statistics of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and by simple arithmetic calculations from such 
published data. 


Mr. Buiarnik. The first witness this morning is Gen. Frank Merrill, 
commissioner of highways, State of New Hampshire, also appearing 
as first vice president of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

General Merrill, we are pleased to have you with the committee this 
morning. 

General Merriti. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. FRANK MERRILL, COMMISSIONER OF HIGH- 
WAYS, STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, APPEARING AS FIRST VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS 


General Merri. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
am grateful for the opportunity of appearing here. I am Frank D. 
Merrill, commissioner of highways for the State of New Hampshire, 
and I am also first vice president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

As outlined to you in other testimony presented by this association, 
we adopted a legislative policy last November, which called for an 
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accelerated construction program of the Interstate System financed 
substantially by Federal funds, to be constructed to modern standards 
as promulgated by this association, and completed within 10 years for 
the purpose of serving the national defense and the peacetime economy. 

We also asked that funds to the other Federal-aid systems be con- 
tinued in at least the amounts provided in the Federal Aid Act of 1954, 
Our reason for adopting this policy was because even with the out- 
standing and progressive legislation passed by the Congress in 1954 
it was apparent that traffic demands were increasing at a rate faster 
than our ability to provide facilities. 

After highway legislation had been introduced in the Congress 
early this year and the Clay Committee report had been released, it 
was considered desirable to call the chief administrative officials of 
all the State highway departments together again to fully discuss and 
analyze all proposed Federal highway legislation. 

As a result, the officials, meeting in Chicago on March 13, 1955, 
reaffirmed our policy adopted in November in Seattle and spelled it out 
more in detail. 

The current policy statement of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, as adopted at Chicago, is as follows: 


To insure an expanding and sound national economy, the Federal-aid highway 
program should be continued and enlarged to more nearly meet the demands both 
current and future. The program should be administered and constructed by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments as in the past— 
a Federal-State relationship that has been highly efficient and outstandingly 
successful. 

Should future Federal road legislation create a National Highway Corporation, 
Commission, or Authority, its duties should be fiscal only. 

Considering the civil and the national defense, as well as the overall economic 
well-being of the Nation, the Interstate System of Highways should be accorded 
priority treatment and its completion accomplished within a period of 10 years. 
A substantial, balanced construction program, however, must not be sacrificed 
on the other Federal-aid highway systems. 

The Interstate System should be built to meet the anticipated traffic demands 
of 20 years hence, and constructed to design standards promulgated and approved 
by the American Association of State Highway Officials, and with the application 
of, and the provision for, access-control features in accordance with warrants 
promulgated and approved by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. The location and design of the Interstate System should be the joint 
responsibility of the State highway departments and the Bureau of Public Roads, 
The actual determination of the location of the routes between control points 
should be based upon engineering studies, traffic analyses, and economic com- 
parisons, 

The building of the Interstate System would be jeopardized if it were redesig- 
nated or extended beyond its 40,000-mile statutory limitation. 

The Interstate System program should be accelerated, and the Congress, in 
its good judgment, should determine the method of financing. If it is decided 
that it is necessary to finance the work by credit financing, the association 
approves such action. 

Because of the need for expediting the construction through all States simul- 
taneously, provision should be made for the Federal Government, upon petition 
of the State and in the interest of national defense, to procure the necessary 
rights-of-way and access control on the Interstate System. Because of the 
heavy demands made upon the States for financing roads having more local 
interest than the Interstate System, and because of the national interest and 
responsibility of the Federal Government in the Interstate System, the associa- 
“on recommends that the Federal contribution to the cost of the capital improve- 
ments on that system be between 90 and 95 percent, and that these funds be 
épportioned to the States on the basis of need. 

The State highway departments should be responsible for the design, letting 
of contracts, supervising construction, and, upon completion, should have the 
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sole responsibility, at State expense, of maintaining, policing, and operating the 
facility. 

As a matter of equity and so as not to discriminate against the States that 
have already constructed a portion of the Interstate System, the association 
recommends that a credit reimbursement should be allowed for any road that is 
properly located, designed, and constructed to be incorporated into and become 
a portion of the Interstate System, whether the road be free or toll, in accord 
with the following procedure: 

(a) Existing free roads. Existing free highways measuring up to standards 
of the Interstate System should have the depreciated value determined from 
which would be deducted 10 percent thereof and the total amount of any Federal- 
aid funds used in constructing the highway. The result then should be the credit 
to which the State is entitled. 

(0) Existing toll roads. A State should be entitled to credit for an existing 
toll road, excluding the cost of financing thereof and of any facilities not of a 
highway character, that is properly located and constructed to meet the require- 
ments of the Interstate System, and the amount of credit so allowed should be 
the depreciated value, not to exceed 40 percent of the original cost where the 
road was completed prior to December 31, 1951, and not to exceed 70 percent 
when completed between December 31, 1951, and December 31, 1955. 

(c) Future toll roads. A State should be entitled to credit on a future toll 
road, when built to approved interstate standards, in the amount of 90 percent 
of the original cost, less than the cost of financing thereof and of any facilities 
not of a highway character, provided the project has progressed to the point that 
its financing has been arranged and completed by December 31, 1955. There 
should be no credit reimbursement for future toll roads after that date. 

In the continuation of the Federal-aid highway programs on the primary, sec- 
ondary, forest highway, and urban systems, authorization should be for a period 
of at least 6 years to allow the States to adequately plan and staff the programs. 
The current apportioning formulas and public lands sliding scale matching pro- 
visions should be continued with a 25-percent transfer provision allowed between 
the primary, secondary, and urban allocations to make the program flexible 
enough to meet the most pressing needs of the individual States. 

Assuming an accelerated and enlarged interstate highway program should be 
authorized by the Congress, the first authorization providing for funds on the 
primary, secondary, and forest highway system should be in at least the amounts 
provided in the act of 1954. The urban authorization could be decreased below 
the amounts provided in the act of 1954 in proportion to the amount of urban 
aid authorized under an enlarged interstate highway program. 

The subject of labor relations and requirements should not be included in 
Federal statute, but should be a matter to be determined at the State level. 


I have just finished reading our complete policy statement. This 
policy statement was the result of voting on 16 individual issues and 
topics; 48 of the 52 member departments answered the rollcall at the 
Chicago meeting. The Bureau of Public Roads, as is the custom, did 
not vote on any legislative policy matters. 

We were very pleased to note that you had posed several questions 
for the witnesses to answer, and we are also cognizant that you wish 
a minimum of testimony establishing that we have a highway prob- 
lem. We are very glad we are in that situation, because we are of the 
opinion that when people accept this fact we can dispense with the task 
of trying to convince them that we have the problem, and the battle is 
half won. Then we can all start on our efforts toward taking remedial 
action. 

Since our association has a current legislative policy adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of the member highway departments, we feel 
that we are speaking authoritatively and are in a position to answer 
the questions raised by your committee. I will now answer your 
questions in the order listed in your notice of hearings. 

The first question was, In general, to what extent should special em- 
phasis be given to the Interstate System? Our answer is the comple- 
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tion of the Interstate System should be accomplished within 10 years. 
Aid to the other Federal-aid systems should be continued in amounts 
approximately equal to the 1954 authorization. 

The second question was: Should the primary and secondary pro- 
grams be accelerated along with the Interstate System? And our 
answer is that I have partially answered that by my answer to No. 
1. Some of the States will be in a position to apply considerable State 
funds to the improvement of roads on the other system if the inter- 
state program is financed substantially at the Federal level. 

Your third question: Should a definite period for the interstate 
be set, or should it be set up so it can be accelerated or decelerated 
according to the availability of motor-fuel revenues? And our answer 
is that the demands of industry and national defense require that 
we have this Interstate System now. And we have set up the policy 
that it should and must be constructed within 10 years. The 10-year 
period, gentlemen, is merely the practical goal to which we can shoot 
in that, and we feel that we should try to meet that goal of 10 years. 
If it could be accelerated, I will say as an aside, of course that would 
be a desirable objective. We feel that the 10-year target is a very 
realistic one. 

Your fourth question was whether or not the matching ratio in 
the interstate should be changed from 60-40 to 90-10 or some other 
ratio. And I have answered that partially by my statement on 
policy, that in order to insure the building of the Interstate System 
at the same rate of completion through all the States and to accel- 
erate the construction, the Federal Government must assume a greater 
responsibility in the interstate network and finance 90 to 95 percent 
of the capital expenditures. 

Your next question had to do with whether or not present pro- 
cedures would require changing if the matching ratio changes. We 
do not feel that present procedures would have to be changed at all. 
The same procedures that proved so satisfactory over the years with 
the States initiating projects, designing and constructing them, all 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, should be continued. 
The States all have experienced organizations capable of expedi- 
tiously and efficiently handling this program. The relationship that 
has been developed between all of the States and the Bureau of Public 
Roads is an outstanding example of Federal-State cooperation. It 
could not be improved on. 

The next question had to do with whether or not emphasis on the 
Interstate System would adversely or beneficially affect State capacity 
to carry on effective programs on their other systems of highways. 
We feel generally that all of the States, even with an accelerated 
program on the Interstate System, can carry out construction on the 
other systems at the present rate or even faster if required. We 
believe that there is adequate contracting capacity in the country and 
that we can get competitive bids on any program that is adopted. 

The next question, 7, 8, and 9, had to do with the questions of 
“pay as you go” versus “pay as you ride,” bond financing, and the 
questions as to whether or not if bonds were issued they should be 
direet obligations of the United States or whether they should not. 
Now, my group believes very honestly that it would be presumptuous 
for us to give this committee advice on how we should finance this 
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proposed highway program. The long pees in highway mat- 
ters of members of your committee has made them recognized experts 
in the highway field, and you have brought together a group whose 
knowledge of their subject we genuinely believe is more complete 
than that of any other legislative committee in existence. 

Since another member of our association who is to follow me has 
been delegated to present to you an objective evaluation of all present 
proposals concerning highway programs, I feel that it will be sufficient 
for me to say that our association accepts whatever means of financing 
the Congress shall determine to be the best one, and we pledge you our 
cooperation in carrying out your decision expeditiously and, we hope, 
efficiently. 

The next series of questions which I am going to answer as a body 
had to do with the-question of whether or not the revenues from motor 
fuels would be sufficient. And our answer to those questions is as fol- 
lows: That our past experience indicates that the building of a 
National System of Interstate Highways should generate so much 
more traffic that motor fuel revenue, both State and Federal, will 
increase correspondingly and perhaps far exceed present estimates. 
It is our opinion that the Interstate System is the primary responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government and that the State and local gov- 
ernments must assume the major responsibility of building the other 
highway systems. 

Your next questions in general asked what effect a Federal high- 
way authority or corporation might have. And we answer you that 
if a Federal highway corporation should be created, its duties and 
authority should be fiscal only. We feel it should not be an appeal 
board for such matters of dispute as highway location, pavement type, 
design standards, nor application of access control. The highway 
departments and the Bureau of Public Roads have always been able 
to handle or resolve such matters satisfactorily, and we would think 
it would be unnecessary to make any change in such procedures. 

The next question you asked had to do with whether or not we felt 
control of access was necessary. We feel that if the Interstate System 
is to be constructed it should utilize the best possible locations and 
be constructed now to serve the anticipated demands of 1975 and with 
sufficient rights-of-way provided so that it can be further improved 
to serve the needs beyond that period. 

Without access control, a road gets old before its time. The acci- 
dent rate and fatality rate increase. The traffic capacity and efficiency 
are seriously impaired. String or ribbon development along the 
right-of-way lines can act as a malignancy to destroy the highway 
investment. Such development is established to capitalize on the busi- 
ness potential resulting from the heavy traffic on the highway, yet 
does very little to finance the highway. It depreciates the public 
investment. Ribbon development chokes the traffic capacity to the 
point that a highway needs to be widened, so much expensive real 
estate in the form of roadside development exists that it is economi- 
cally and financially impossible to widen it and a new location must 
be utilized. 

In certain areas, we may exhaust our most desirable highway loca- 
cations between control points. 

We have need at this time for modern, express, arterial, controlled- 
access highways designed and dedicated to the purpose of accommo- 
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dating the long-haul motor travel between centers of population. 
Such a road should do this job efficiently, safely, and comfortably. 

The kind of design standards that we propose for the Interstate 
System would furnish a comparable facility to the toll road where 
traffic densities are comparable. There are, however, some 7,000 
miles of the total 40,000-mile Interstate System that by 1975 would 
not have sufficient traffic volumes to justify the construction, at this 
time, of more than a 2-lane highway. 

We know that there are sections through the more sparsely settled 
areas where the application of full access control is not needed and 
partial access control will suffice for many years. 

In such areas, sufficient rights-of-way should be obtained now so that 
frontage or service roads could be established to protect the interests 
of through travel and protect the location and the investment in the 
highway in case the need should develop. The rights-of-way should 
also be of sufficient width that the highway could economically be 
widened in the future if and when traffic densities require it. We 
expect that the locations on the Interstate System will be used for an 
indefinite period. 

In other sections where the traffic and population warrant full 
access control, it should be applied when the highway is built. The 
divided roadway, full-access-control facility is the most efficient and 
sufest type of highway yet devised by the highway engineer. 

In areas where present warrants for full access control exists, the 
freeway type should be provided. The right-of-way is fenced and 
traffic is admitted to and from the expressway at specially designed 
interchange points at spacings to accommodate the demand and with- 
out crossings at grade. In general, there will be many more such ac- 
cess points on a free road than on a toll road. Sufficient connections 
are made with the existing highways so that the expressway traffic may 
obtain services and goods from businesses already established, and the 
existing road acts as a local collecting and distributing route. This 
type of access control is best suited for new locations where adjoin- 
ing property has no access rights prior to that time. When applied 
to existing locations, adjoining property owners must be reimbursed 
for their right of access and provision made for them to be served 
by some other public road. 

Access control is progressive in highways and is needed to protect 
the investment and to make the highway safer. It does not blight 
the property values of an area traversed by the expressway, but the 
history has been that controlled access increases property values by 
decreasing travel time to urban centers. Access control does not act 
to eliminate the filling station, the motel, or other desirable services, 
for the access is controlled and not denied. 

Where the States do not have the authority to control access or to 
acquire needed rights-of-way expeditiously, provision might well be 
made for the Federal Government in the interest of national defense, 
to acquire the necessary lands at the petition of the State. 
_Expeditious acquisition of needed rights-of-way with either par- 
tial or full control of access as warrants indicate is essential to any 
accelerated program adopted for the Interstate System. 

Your questions 16, 17, and 18 had to do with the subject of toll-road 
reimbursement. Since I read the policy, which is rather detailed, I 
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think I do not need to comment on that. We at this time, however, 
would like to comment very briefly on one other aspect having to do 
with highway legislation. 

I refer to H. R. 234, the proposed revision and recodification of 
Federal-aid highway laws. bn page 17 under section 109 (a), lines 


2 to 5, inclusive, we find the following language: 


Such construction in each State shall be carried out in accordance with its 
laws, except to the extent that such laws may be in conflict with the laws of 
the United States or the regulations made under this Act. 

This quoted sentence is a revision of a portion of section 12 of the 
Federal-aid Highway Act of 1921, and we strongly urge the return 
to the original language, because the original language has been 
easily and satisfactorily administered over some 34 years, and all 
you have to do is change the words “Secretary of Agriculture” in the 
old wording to “Secretary of Commerce” and we would have it. The 
language would then read: 

The construction and reconstruction work and labor in each State shall be 
done in accordance with its laws and under the direct supervision of the State 
Highway Department subject fo the inspection and approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, and in accordance with the rules and regulations pursuant to 
this Act. 

We are raising this as a matter pertaining to that part of our policy 
statement which reads: 

The subject of labor regulations and requirements should not be included in 
Federal statute, but should be a matter to be determined at the State level. 

We feel that labor requirements should not be forced upon the 
States by new laws or by revising the language of existing Federal- 
aid laws and particularly by subjecting the laws of a State to modifi- 
cation by reason of administrative determination of any Federal 
agency. 

Now, I have summarized the testimony I would like to present. 
Purely a personal comment in conclusion, I would like to observe 
that I feel that our request to your committee is not so much a request 
that you provide money. I think that we are asking you to do more 
to provide leadership, leadership which is required to guide the coun- 
try along a course of a unified, coordinated highway program, very 
much the principle I believe first enunciated by Abraham Lincoln 
when he said that the function of government is to do those things for 
the people which can be done better by government than by the people 
if done individually. 

I think that really the problem that we are hoping would be re- 
solved by this able committee is that we will get the leadership 
toward the type of highway program that our country needs. 

It has been a very great pleasure to appear before your committee, 
Mr. Chairman. I might say that I have been working with one group 
or another on the national program for the past 18 months. I would 
be very happy to attempt to answer any questions that you or the 
committee might wish to put to me. 

Mr. Biatnrk. Thank you, General. I want to compliment you on 
a very cogent, concise, a very solid, I might say, statement. 

Are there any questions from the right? 

The gentleman from Michigan ? 

Mr. Macurowrcz. No questions. 
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Mr. Biatntx. The gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. Huu. I pass. 

Mr. Buatnrg. Mr. Gentry? 

Mr. Gentry. I will discuss one feature with Mr. Merrill. 

Mr. Merrill, in your presentation here you are discussing or really 
setting out some of the things planned by your association, and T 
come to that part of it where you are talking about the work already 
done by the State highway departments, work on roads that will be 
a part of the Interstate System or are part of the Interstate System 
and the toll roads that have been built on the Interstate System. ‘Now, 
I read this: 


Existing free roads: Existing free highways measuring up to standards of 
the Interstate System should have the depreciated value determined from which 
would be deducted 10 percent 
and so forth. 

Well, that is very well and good. 

Then you come to existing toll roads, and I take it for granted 


that you are quoting a statement made by your association. You 
say: 


Existing toll roads: A State should be entitled to credit for an existing toll 
road, excluding the cost of financing— 


and so forth and so on. 
Then you get to the section about future toll roads, and you say: 
\ State should be entitled to credit on a future toll road— 


but that it must be one in which the financing has been arranged 


and completed by December 31 of this year. 

Then you leave that subject so far as your statement goes. Nothing 
else is found except that the States are to be entitled toa credit. Is 
that all your association determined about that ? 

General Merrity. That is all that we as an association determined, 
sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You did not determine what should be done with the 
credit? Did you not act on that? 

General Merriti. Not as an association, sir. We discussed it. 

Mr. Gentry. Why would you determine that a credit should be 
given and then leave the most important question, which is what 
should be done with the credit? 

General Merritz. Well, I can answer that as a personal answer, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I am talking about your association. 

General Merri. The association did not discuss or enunciate 

Mr. Gentry. They must have discussed it, Mr. Merrill. They may 
have decided not to make a recommendation, but they are bound to 
have discussed it 

General Merriiu. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gentry. At great length. 

General Merrity. Oh, yes; we discuss everything at great length. 

Mr. Gentry. Wait just a minute. I am not asking ‘about ev ery- 
thing. I am asking you about this one question. You did discuss 
this at great length, did you? 

General Merrix. I would not say we did at great length. 

Mr. Gentry. But you did discuss it? 

General Merritz. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gentry. Why did you decide not to tell us what should be done 
with that credit ? 

General Merri. Well, I could not answer that, sir, because I 
would say that there were many questions—— 

Mr. Gentry. Were you there? 

General Merrm. That we did not include in our policy statement. 
I would say that we would trust that the disposition of the credit, if 
there was a credit granted, would be according to good sense and 
judgment, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. I know, but what is that good sense and judgment as 
determined by the association? I am not asking you about your own 
opinion. I am asking you about the association. 

General Merri. ee say that the association did not go further 
than a statement that I read to you, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Is anyone else going to testify who could answer that 
question? There was nothing done by the association? They just 
determined that there should be a credit given, but what should be 
done with the money is left dangling in midair ? 

General Merri. Well, if you put it that way, sir, I would like 
to answer that I do not think we left it or intended to straddle or 
evade it. We felt that the question of credit reimbursement was one 
of the, let’s say, controversial subjects in the proposed —— 

Mr. Gentry. It certainly is a controversial subject. 

ane Merritt. And so we discussed it at great length and deter- 
mine 

Mr. Gentry. But there are some people who think the other is a 
controversial subject. We have we testimony here by Mr. Moses 
that not one thing should be done about toll roads, that no credit or 
anything should be given but just left exactly like they are. 

General Merritt. Well, I will say, sir, that we feel that we should 
examine this carefully because it was one where there was great argu- 
ment, and we came out with what we thought would be an equitable 
proposal if the payments were made. 

Mr. Gentry. You did what? 

General Merrit. We came out with what we felt would be an 
equitable proposal assuming that payments for roads of this type 
would be made. 

Mr. Gentry. You recommended the payments be made, and now 
you say you came out with what you considered would be an equitable 
proposal ? 

General Merritt. Yes, sir—assuming that payments are going to 
be made for these roads. 

Mr. Gentry. Where is that equitable proposal ? 

General Merrit. The one that I ak sir—the fact that we would 
give a certain percentage on existing toll roads or—— 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, yes; you would allow acredit. I understand that. 

General Merrmu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. And what would be done with the money ? 

General Merritu. Well, I would say that it is not so stated in any 
policy but that it has always been, I would say, the premise of all of 
us that those funds must be used for other highways in the State, or, 
if they were not used for the freeing of facilities for other highways 
in the State, should be used for highway purposes. 
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Mr. Gentry. Well, now, that gets us down to this point, Mr. Mer- 
rill: You recommend a credit be given. Now, you say it might be 
used for 1 or 2 things, which, of course, is the crux of this bill that 
we have got before us, as a matter of fact. Then you would say that 
you might use it on other roads not on the Interstate System, not 
freeing a road on the Interstate System for which the credit was 
actually given, but leave the people who use the toll roads which you 
pay for to continue paying for that road again and build a road which 
may be 300 miles away and not used at all by the people who actually 
pay for it? 

Now, that is really one of the great controversies about this bill, 
and your association made no recommendation whatever about that? 

General Merritt. We did not make a recommendation, sir, because 
we felt it would be handled by the proper committees with discretion 
and good judgment. And we felt that the question of whether or 
not the payment should be made at all—that was, I might say, dis- 
cussed at great length, and we said, “Assuming that payments are to 
be made.” And there are certain equitable features about it, and if 
I could, sir, I would like to explain what those features are. 

The first one was this: The question of whether or not competition 
to existing toll roads would spring up. And that was considered by 
one group to be bad from a point of view of the toll-road operation. 
It was also considered by another group to be bad from the point of 
view of a man in a State highway department who was faced with 
putting up what might be a competing facility. 

Another thought was, sir, that many of the existing toll roads were 
on the site of the designated State system. They could well take their 
part in that system. 

Many people felt that if we could get those roads freed at an earlier 
date than would be possible by continuation of tolls it would be desir- 
able. Other people—I mean people outside of our association—had 
other thoughts on that. 

And so our association was faced with a great conflict of ideas. 
And we as highway officials evaluated the whole thing and said that 
if the proposal is to substantially build the Interstate System by Fed- 
eral funds, if we fail to recognize that some of the States have gone 
ahead on their own, we are really in a sense encouraging the States 
that have been nonprogressive and giving them a benefit at the expense 
of the States who have gone ahead on their own, whether it has been 
toll- or bond-financed or any type of financing. 

And so, when we examined all of these aspects, we merely felt that 
we should come here prepared to say that there was some equity in 
proposals to reimburse and that our opinion of the value of that equity 
was as follows. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for a question ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. McoGrecor. I wonder, General, if you followed that philosophy 
when you in New Hampshire built new roads in the last few years. 
And we in Ohio built new roads in the last few years. Did we do 
so expecting the Federal Government to pay us for it? 

General Merrit. Absolutely not. No, sir; we did not. And if I 
could answer you, Mr. McGregor, in the sense of what let’s say I think 
Ohio or my own State were contemplating, this question of equity 
payment does not concern us at all, because in a sense it makes tittle 
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difference whether the Federal Government gives you an equity pay- 
ment and you free your road earlier or you collect your tolls. You 
get your money anyway. 

We made our investment, sir, to provide facilities which we could 
not do by any other means at our disposal at the time. And we were 
not, let’s say, setting up a financial venture for profit. We were 
setting up a venture to create facilities for which we could not see the 
funds under any other possible system. 

Mr. Scupper. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Scupper. General, I have in mind a situation that would benefit 

California and without a doubt m: uny other States greatly by the reim- 
bersal proposal in the bill. As I understand it, the Interstate System 
was laid out to provide the most direct routes between centers of 0pu- 
lation and across States. I do not have a foot of interstate highw ay 
in my district, but I do have a highway about a hundred miles removed 
that runs parallel and carries over three times as much traffic as the 
interstate highway. 

We need roads in that area. And if the State were to be reim- 
Lursed, they could use the money for construction of a much needed 
highway for local traffic. 

Mr. Genrry. You are speaking of a road that the State has built 
itself ? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. No question about that, Mr. Scudder. There is no 
dispute about that. 

Mr. Scupper. We do not have a toll road in our State. However, 
some reimbursement might be made if the State took over a completed 
toll road. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not believe there is any question raised by that. 

do not think that is contemplated. 

Mr. Scupper. I thought the principle of reallocating or placing 
the money in other areas might be the subject of your contention. 

Mr. Gentry. I certainly have enjoyed your pr esentation, Mr. Mer- 
rill. I did want to question you on that phase of it. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Buarnix. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I first want to congr: -atulate the Association of State Highway Off- 
cials on the menner in which they are handling this subject of high- 
ways—having an expert handle each specific portion of the highw: ay 
problems. I think they are to be congratulated. 

I want to get back to my good fr iend from Texas on this reimburse- 
ment claim, General, and I am just going to ask you in all sincerity 
how will you work the reimbursement proposal? How much money 
will you have left? And how much is it going to cost us to start to 
reimburse ? 

As you know, Ohio would get a tremendous lot of money. And 
yet when we voted our bond issues we realized we needed the roads 
yesterday, and we built them, never expecting the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay for them. 

Now, if we are going to start to pay for the roads built yesterday 
and the day before, what are we going to do about the road needs of 
tomorrow ? 
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I would like for you to tell us how we are going to work reimburse- 
ment pay, how it will operate, and how much money it will cost us 
to reimburse these States for the roads constructed under your recom- 
mendation and how much money we will have left to build the new 
and needed highways ? 

General Merritt. That is a very comprehensive question, sir, and 
a very difficult one to to answer. But let me attempt it. In the first 
place, I do not believe that at this time it could be estimated with any 
reasonable degree of accuracy as to the amount that the States would 
request for reimbursement, because many of the States with facilities 
which have been bonded and operating particularly as toll facilities 
may prefer not to get those equity payments but continue their tolls 
for reasons of their own. 

However, in general, I would think that some of the States would 
find the proposal attractive to them, pereemsaysy the States who have 
made, I would think, what you might say were rather heavy bond- 
issue types of financing for normal highways. I mean freeways, 

Mr. McGrecor. May I interrupt there? 

General Merritt. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you are going to reimburse toll roads, would you 
suggest that the road become free when the bonds are paid off? 

General Merritt. The association has taken no position on that. I 
would say personally that I would think it would go without saying 
that should be a condition. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, General, you are down here representing an 
association that is making some specific recommendations, and you 
know the problems that we have. Now, certainly you men have dis- 
cussed that subject. You are all highway directors and former offi- 
cials of highways. What is your personal view of whether or not 
a toll road, as soon as the bonds be paid off, should be made free or 
continue the toll to build a road somewhere else ? 

General Merriwy. I personally feel that toll roads should be made 
freeways as soon as it is humanly possible—with one modification. 
And that modification would be to either make them completely free 
or reduce the tolls to the nominal amount sufficient to pay only for the 
extra cost of service and high quality of maintenance you might have 
on them. 

That is our philosophy. And my State, as you know, sir, has no 
authorities no commissions. We have toll roads, and they are oper- 
ated by the State Highway Department, just the same as any other 
highway, as part of our highway system. And we feel we get great 
economy by that operation. We have, as I said, gone into the toll road 
feature ba because it is the only way we could find the capital to 
provide the facilities, and our earnest endeavor is to make those free 
roads just as fast as it is humanly possible to do so. 

Mr. Gentry. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield at that point? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not blame the Association of Highway Officials 
for not taking a stand on how this thing should be financed. I think 
that that is a thing that is wholly up to Congress. But on this ques- 
tion of this rebate, this credit, I think you lack courage. I think you 
are not living up to your obligation to this Congress not to make a 
recommendation. And I say that because I believe that 4 out of 5 
good highway men would say just what you are saying, and that is 
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that they should have a rebate. They should be given credit for every 
toll road, but that money should go and lift that toll, and they should 
become free roads at the very earliest possible minute. Because we 
should not pay for an Interstate System of Highways without mak- 
ing it a free system of highways. And they are entitled to the credit. 
But I oe the Association of Highway Officials should have taken 
a stand. 

Now, there might have been a few in the association, since they 
are strongly in the toll-road business and have got them financed and 
the investment houses have got hundreds of millions of bonds, who 
might not want to take a stand. But I think the association should 
take a stand, because I think it is a very logical thing to do. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will yield for the moment. 

Mr. Scuerer. I just wanted to say, talking about the lack of cour- 
age, that I think in the past—and this is only an opinion of mine—this 
a has had lack of courage to put the money on the roads where 
needed. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, I will agree with that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the General go ahead and finish his statement 
relative to what it is going to cost and how it will operate—this reim- 
bursement program? 

General Merri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I hope you will bring out whether or not we are 
going to have any money left after we pay for the roads that were 
built yesterday, whether we are going to have any money left for the 
roads that we want to build tomorrow. 

General Merruwx. Yes, sir. Well, as preliminary to that, Mr. 
McGregor, would you permit me to say that I do not feel that our 
association has igi courage. We simply did not perhaps appre- 
ciate the decisions and all of the things on which our recommenda- 
tions would be asked. I believe Mr. McCoy, the president, has indi- 
cated we would be very happy to obtain the views of our association 
promptly and effectively on any question that might be raised where 
we have not already done so. 

On the question of the reimbursement, this would, of course, have 
to be financed within the amounts of money set up under the section 
13 needs study. And I am not familiar, Mr. McGregor, as to what 
the amounts of money that would be involved in that are. I can only 
answer that in my particular State when I made my section 13 studies 
I did not know that any reimbursement was in the wind. I did not 
have the slightest thought of reimbursement when I made my list 
of what the needs were. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your thought at that time was looking after the 
needs of today and tomorrow ! 

General Merritt. And looking ahead, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

General Merriuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You did not think that you were going to ask some- 
body to pay for something that you had already done? 

General Merri. I did not, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Now, do you know of anyone of your association 
who is going to appear before this committee who might go into de- 
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tail on how the reimbursement program is going to operate? Where 
we are going to draw the line and how much we have left? 

General Merrixt. I do not believe, sir, that we had intended to go 
into any great amount of detail on that unless a question developed 
where the committee had an interest in closer examination. 

Mr. McGregor. I do not know what the committee has an interest 
in, but that is one question that the member from Ohio would like a 
recommendation on, either personally or on the record, so that we 
might know how much we are going to have to spend on roads al- 
ready constructed, and what we will have left to meet our needs as 
we see them for the future. 

Now, I carefully noted your recommendation relative to the Com- 
mission. You decided that there should be no veto power and that 
the duties of the Commission should be fiscal entirely ? 

General Merritt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Then you would have no objection if those amend- 
ments were put into any legislation that might be—— 

General Merritx. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you think it is possible for the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to have a department of the Bureau to handle the Inter- 
state System ? 

General Merritt. Would that mean, sir, that it would handle the 
Interstate System separately from other roads? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right, sir. The reason I raise that ques- 
tion is simply that the amount of money we are now possibly going 
to spend on the Interstate System means it is going to be such a 
voluminous job that I wondered if that system—the interstate, that 
Bureau, should have a department of its own. 

General Merrit. Well, I would see no objection to separating the 
two. I would see no particular advantage, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Let me ask you this, if I may: If the Commission 
is going to be fiscal entirely, then you are of the view that they should 
handle the financing of the highway program ? 

General Merritt. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. And yet you do not want to make a recommenda- 
tion of what that financing is going to be? Is that correct? 

General Merritz. No, sir. I believe that Mr. Baldock, who will 
follow me, will give an analysis that will go into that in this way, sir: 
We do not feel we should say what the financing should be. We can 
only show you and tell you that such and such a proposal gives us 
this, this, and this in highways and costs us this and this, has these 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is exactly what I want on the reimbursement. 
Now, if you will find someone in your organization to tell me how 
much it is going to cost for the reimbursement, as your organization 
suggested, then it will be very easy for us to determine how much 
money we are going to have left for the roads tomorrow. 

General Merri. I think that our association would be very glad 
to at a later date obtain the information and submit it to your com- 
iuittee, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. I have one more question relative to the access roads. 

General Merrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering if you and your association are in 
complete accord that the Federal Government should not get into 
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the real-estate business or the rental business or be any part of a 
monopoly that might be established. 

General Merrux. I do not quite get the sense, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. It has been stated before this committee that when 
the Federal Government goes into the field of determining access 
roads and rights-of-way for so many feet back of the center line that 
they are forming a monopoly because they would only allow to 1 
gasoline or petroleum industry the right to sell gas, 1 hamburger 
group, or 1 motel association, and so forth. 

Now I am wondering if you would be in accord that we would want 
to keep away from that semblance of monopoly. 

General Merritt. Absolutely, sir. That is a type of activity that 
the Federal Government and, in fact, speaking for my own State, that 
I think State government also should keep away from. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I say you have as an excellent job in your 
State. Some of the New England States have cleared their own skirts 
and cleaned their own skirts without request for Federal legislation. 
They have done it by their own organizations and in cooperation with 
their highway officials. That is the point I was trying to bring out. 
Because I am afraid that if we get into land problems—rights-of-way 
controlled federally—that the first thing we know the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to be in the real estate and the rental business, and then 
possibly—this committee would not, but maybe some committees in the 
Congress might be yielding to political pressure to have certain things 
done. ‘ 

General Merritt. May I answer your question, sir, on the last part 
of that as to my personal idea as to the Federal interest in real-estate 
acquisitions ¢ 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes. 

General Merritt. The limited-access highways serve industry, but it 
is very interesting that the requirements of the military are identical 
with the requirements for industry. Now, then, I think our position 
can be simplified by saying this: We believe that the States should 
handle all of those problems themselves, but if by any action there 
should be a situation whereby an essential link in the interstate sys- 
tem—and basically for defense purposes—might be prejudiced because 
of lack of action, that there would be a method by which the Federal 
Government could obtain limited access so that that link could be 
put in, 

I say that is my personal viewpoint, but I am sure it is my associa- 
tion’s viewpoint also. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman you have done an excel- 
lent job—and a real help to this committee. 

Mr. Biatrnik. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Aucer. General Merrill, I have enjoyed very much what you 
told us this morning. I disagree only to the extent that I wish you 
State officials or representatives would plunge into financing with us 
a little more. I think we would like to have your views. And I dis- 
agree with my colleague only to the extent that I would like to hear 
further views from State officials on financing. 

General Merritt. I think the next speaker, sir, will perhaps help 
out a little bit and make up some of my deficiencies in that respect, sir- 

Mr. Biatnrg. The gentleman from California. 
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Mr. Scupper. General, I have appreciated very much your testi- 
mony. About what is the mileage of toll roads that might be con- 
sidered for inclusion in the system ¢ 

General Merritz. Sir, I could not give you an honest answer, be- 
cause I do not know and ‘nobody knows what the attitude of these toll- 
road authorities would be. As I said, many of them will prefer to 
keep holding out their hands for the tolls. 

Mr. Scupper. I have heard that some sections—for instance the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike—might be acceptable to the interstate system 
and that others w ould be unacceptable. I was wondering as to what 
extent we might go in taking over toll roads. 

General Merritt. I am sorry I cannot answer that, sir. I could 
not even answer for my own State. I have one short section of toll 
road that runs along the coast. Less than 2 percent of that is paid 
for by residents of my State. I think if I suggested freeing it I would 
have a rebellion on my hands. I think they want to collect the tolls. 

So I cannot answer for my own State, because legislative functions 
are involved beyond the powers of administrative officials. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. But if your State should be reimbursed for this toll 
road as a result of this legislation, then you would be willing to free 
the toll road ? 

General Merritt. I would, sir, personally. At all times I am very 
happy to. The earlier I can free them the better I like it. 

Mr. Buarnix. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Busu. No questions. 

Mr. Buarnik. The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, I just have a couple of questions here 
that I would like toask. I have enjoyed your testimony this morning. 

I notice in your statement you say that it has been the sense of your 
organization that any Federal corporation or authority or commission 
should have as its duties fiscal policies only. 

General Merritu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. And should not get to a determination of other policy 
questions. So you would oppose that proposal in the bill which would 
grant any authority to this corporation to determine any policy ques- 
tions other than fiscal? Is that true? 

General Merritn. Yes, sir; we take that position for two reasons. 
One is primarily this: We feel that it is just silly to set up another 
magnificent bureaucracy to administer something that is being admin- 
istered beautifully right now, and if you need something of that nature 
you only need it for one specific purpose, and why not confine it to 
that specific purpose, and then we will not have to build another office 
building in Washington to house it 20 years from now. 

Mr. Rogers. I agree with you, sir. 

Another question now on the interstate system itself. In your 
statement I believe you bring out the fact that the actual determi- 
nation of the location of routes between control points should be based 
upon engineering studies, traffic analyses, and economic comparison. 
Now, is it my understanding that your organization feels that the 
pr esent proposed interstate system perhaps should be changed in 
various locations ? 
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General Merriiu. No, sir. We feel that the system of 40,000 miles 
as established, of which as you know about thirty-seven thousand-odd 
miles have actually been designated, is generally sound. But we have 
really got it from control point to control point. And since much of 
it is unbuilt, the question of details in between those points comes up 
all the time. And in those cases we simply say that we have always 
been able to resolve these with the Bureau of Public Roads and why 
should any other agency step in? We will never have any trouble, 
and neither will the Bureau. 

Mr. Rocers. It is my understanding that in 1947 this Interstate 
System was set up which is now to be carried out, and you see no 
need 20 years from now of any change being made? 

General Merri. Oh, possibly. I did not understand the question, 
sir. I do not think that 1t would be desirable and, in fact, our asso- 
ciation has strongly recommended we do not increase the system now, 
because right now there is some unassigned mileage, and that mileage 
should be reserved for meeting the conections to the urban centers, 
the urban belt connectors, stub lines that connect metropolises to the 
Interstate System, so that we have a working system, because even 
with the Interstate System established, unless we have adequate con- 
nections into our urban communities from that Interstate System, we 
still do not have what we need. And we feel the mileage left should 
be utilized for those purposes and that we should not now start saying, 
“Let’s increase the system.” .In fact, we think the system should be 
rigidly held to its present limitations. 

Mr. Rogers. And as to its location as well? Is that true? 

General Merri. General location; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, you have agreed, I believe, that the approach to 
the administration bill as made here is correct in trying to provide for 
Jooking forward to the future for 20 years? 

General Merrinu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. I do not see any statement here by your association of 
any such survey or plan or forward-looking plan being made for the 
primary and secondary roads. Have you considered that situation at 
all 

General Merrmu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocers (continuing). On the State level ? 

General Merrit. I would be very happy to answer that, sir. 
Exactly what has been done on all systems of highways in the past 2 
years is this: For the first time we lave had an evaluation of all of 
the systems of highways in the United States. Now, of course, the 
President’s Highway Advisory Committee was making one study, 
and the group called the Committee on Intergovernmental Relations 
are still debating on a voluminous report on highways, and so forth. 
But the question of highways, of the normal highway properties, is 
one that the State administrators very honestly feel, sir, is primarily a 
State function, can best be handled by the States, and can best be 
handled by their plans. 

Now, in my own particular case and in many other States of which 
I have personal knowledge the situation basically is that we can make 
a tremendous stride forward on our normal systems by the concentra- 
tion of the Federal Government on the Interstate System. 

I can give you a parallel to that. We are building toll roads. A 
great many people in my State feel that toll roads are injurious. 
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And I might say my construction budget is very insignificant, about 
$9 million or $10 million a year, but due to the construction of toll 
roads I was able to save about $1.5 million a year. We built toll 
roads where we replaced the necessity for building other roads and 
freed a million and a half dollars which went on my normal secondary 
system, which is making a great expansion possible on my secondary 
system. 

* Now, all of the States of which I have personal knowledge are 
basically in that situation, sir. They have their own plans. A con- 
centration on the interstate displaces money downward into the other 
systems, and generally many of the other systems are in better shape 
than our main systems are. 

Mr. Rogers. It is my understanding then from what you have stated 
that you feel that the Federal participation in the primary and 
secondary system of approximately $622 million will be sufficient for 
your State governments over the next 10 year of construction of this 
Interstate System ? 

General Merritu. Well, I did not quite say that $622 million would 
be sufficient. That is slightly less, sir, than the amount of normal 
Federal aid that is now being provided for the primary and secondary 
systems. 

* Mr. Rocers. Well, then, do you feel there is going to be any require- 
ment for the Federal Government to increase that participation? 
Do you think that is going to be necessary ? 

neral Merritt. Our association feels, sir, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should by all means attempt—assuming that we drop the 
interstate subject—to keep the level of aid for the other systems 
up to at least the level of 1954 for the time being. We feel it is 
essential that that be done. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, the point I was trying to make, General, is this: 
Have you gone into this problem to see whether you feel you are going 
to have to call on the Federal Government for an increased partici- 
pation? Actually, it will be for thirty-some-odd years, because under 
the proposed plan that $622 million is set for the next 30 years 
unless we increase taxes or get some other revenue. 

General Merritx. It was our position, sir, that we should have aid 
for the level of the 1954 act. 

Mr. Rocers. $622 million ? 

General Merritt. Approximately, as my memory serves me, eight 
hundred—— 

Mr. McGreeor. $622 million for the intrastate. 

General Mrrriti. $622 million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. So you feel that will be sufficient for your needs 
approximately for the next 

yeneral Merri. I cannot answer the question of sufficiency, sir. 
Our association has taken the position that that is the amount that 
we should ask for for Federal assistance. And we have further taken 
the position that we feel the States must themselves assume the major 
obligations on the—— 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Scurrer. We must keep in mind that $622 million provided 
under the 1954 act almost doubled, for the first time, what had been 
heretofore provided for the other systems. 
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Mr. Rogers. Yes; I realize that. And also I think we must keep 
in mind, too, our traffic problems will perhaps double in the next 20 
years, 

Mr. Scuerer. But as the witness pointed out, we are releasing 
funds previously allocated to the Interstate System. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. I wanted to know if he felt that would be 
sufficient or whether they would come in to ask Congress to increase 
that. That is the point I think we should consider. 

Mrs. Burren. Will you yield? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Mrs. Burren. Is it not true with this increase that was made in 
highway funds last year it is about as much as the States can par- 
ticipate in anyway for some time to come? Is that not true? Most 
of them anyway? On the 60-40 basis? 

General Merritt. I have said that now, of course, the legislatures 
in many States are considering new revenues for highway purposes. I 
know of only one State to my personal knowledge that has any problem 
in matching the level of the 1954 funds. There may be more, but I do 
not know of them. 

Mr. Rogers. Just one more question. If these funds are released by 
the fact that the Federal Government may take over the interstate 
system, that would give additional funds to the States you say for 
their other roads, the primary and secondary systems? 

General Merritw. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Now, will not the States come to the Government and 
say, “Well, now, we have this much additional money. We want you 
to match it to help build our primary and secondary roads”? Or will 
you not make that request ? 

General Merritx. Our association, sir, is not making such a request. 
We are suggesting merely keeping the level of the normal aid to the 
primary and secondary to the level of 1954 and saying that in our 
opinion the States must bear the major responsibility for anything 
further on the system. 

Mr. Buarnix. We do not want to place any restrictions, but the 
Chair should like to remind the committee we have two more distin- 
guished witnesses of the national association. I understand the next 
witness, Mr. Baldock will go into more detail on the fiscal aspects 
of the program. 

General Merritt. On the fiscal side; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buatnix. The Chair suggests the committee perhaps can cover 
more specifically the fiscal questions with the next witness. 

Mr. Becker, of New York. 

Mr. Becxer. No questions. 

Mr. Buatnix. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Scuerer. I iolleatnes you to say, General, that today your 
secondary systems are meeting the need in your State, at least are 
meeting the requirements ? 

General Merritt. No; what I mean to say, sir, on that, is when I go 
down what I call town roads, they are proportionally better off than 
some of my main roads are because of the displacements due to toll 
road funds in the State. 

Mr. Scurrer. Let me ask you this question: They are meeting your 
needs fairly well, are they not? 

General Merritt Fairly well; yes sir. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Traffic needs? 

General Merri. No, sir. Of course, we are experiencing traffic 
increases that we had never dreamed of being possible even 2 years 
ago. We ran 57 percent increases in traffic over a year ago this last 
winter, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is that because of the tourist trade in that area? 

General Merriti. Heavy snow, sir. Skiers. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, that is tourists. 

General Merritt. It is tourists; yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. BiatniK. The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. General, I have just one question. Do you think your 
association would have any objection to an amendment to the bill 
whereby any single State would not receive reimbursement for toll- 
road freeing on a matching credit basis until that State’s interstate 
system had been completed ¢ 

General Merrit. I could not answer that for the association, sir. 
That would be a question that I think would have to be referred to our 
member organizations. 

Mr. Cramer. What would you think about it personally? In other 
words, here is my thought: Today we estimate the cost of the Inter- 
state System to be $27 billion. If the cost of construction continued 
to increase, we do not know whether we are going to get two-thirds of 
it completed with that much or half of it or what. Do you not think 
it is more important that we build the interstate system and get along 
with the toll roads as they exist so we will have a total interstate sys- 
tem rather than worrying about toll roads at the outset ? 

General Merritt. My personal viewpoint is, sir, I want to go ahead 
and get the roads built. As far as my own State is concerned, I would 
gladly forego any equity payment to get my system Seed first. 

Mr. Cramer. In your opinion, would the association object to the 
provision that the credit be used solely for the purpose of freeing 
existing toll roads? 

General Merritu. I could not answer that, sir, because there is such 
a great variety of situations within the States that no one man can 
answer to what a group of individual State administrators will have 
to face. 

Mr. Cramer. I recognize, whatever your answer would be, it would 
be from an administrative standpoint. What would be your personal 
opinion ? 

General Merriy. I would think that your theory would be sup- 
ported by quite a few people, sir. 

Mr. Cramer. How about yourself? 

General Merrix. I think it is fairly reasonable. I would like to 
think about it a little longer. 

Mr. Buiatnix. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Wricut. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Biatntx. The lady from Georgia. 

Mrs. Burren. I was quite intrigued with the statement or the com- 
pliment that was paid to you about how you have handled the access 
rights or the right-of-way for businesses, and so on, along your high- 
ways, your toll highways, and your other highways too, which I pre- 
sume have been improved under your administration. We had that 
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problem down in Georgia. We did pass a toll-road bill, but I think 
the legislature just past has repealed it. But that was the problem 
that many people argued over. I would just like to know how you 
handled that. 

General Merriiu. Well, basically, there are two ways of handling 
businesses along highways, and I think you have to first assess what is 
your purpose of your control regulation. Is it for the purpose of 
accruing revenues for your facility or for your State, or is it in the 
interest of orderly regulation so that the people can do business in « 
normal manner and that motorists can be conveniently served ? 

Now, if you want to get money, if your object is simply to accumu- 
late money, then you adopt one system. I think it is of interest to 
note that, for example, in some of the States of the Union the charge 
that is made by the facilities for the privilege of selling gasoline I 
believe runs as high as 7 cents a gallon. In other words, the facility 
gets 7 cents a gallon for every gallon sold, in addition to the State 
tax, and up to I think 22 percent of the gross on restaurant sales. 
Now, that is one theory. 

My theory is simply this: That since we have reasonable inter- 
change, say only 15 or 17 miles between points of getting off, we feel 
it is simpler and easier to let people conveniently get off at those 
places, buy their gasoline, obtain their services in the normal towns, 
rather than putting special facilities on the highways. 

oe Burrexu. In other words, you do not allow any businesses 
then 

General Mrrriwy. None at all. And we do not allow the State to 
conduct: businesses either. 

Mrs. Burren. That is a perfect solution it seems, but in the event 
that the State wished to make money off those places, tell me what 
basis would you put that on to make it fair? 

General Merriiu. Well, if a State wishes to make money on it, of 
course, they can simply buy the land and then lease it to concessions, 
to the highest competitive bidder. And he will bid, let’s say, so much 
a year for the land and then pay so much a gallon or so much per- 
centage of the profits. 

We feel, however, on highways of that type that the State is only 
doing one thing. We are providing a service to motorists. We are 
interested in giving them good service. We are not interested in 
making money from them as such. So actually in my State when 
the public gets out of gas, we give them free gasoline. We tow them 
to the nearest exit. 

Mrs. Burrcu. You do what? 

General Merritu. Come up there and see. We feel we are charging 
a high fee for a special service. For that fee we are going to give 
them the very best service we possibly can. 

Mrs. Burren. That is very fine. I would like to go. 

Is it not true that toll roads that have already refinanced themselves 
or paid out and that are kept on a toll basis usually kept that way 
with the idea of building another toll road some place else which is 
not, of course, as financially feasible to begin with 

General Merry. Yes. 

Mrs. Burren. As the toll road that has already been established 
and is financially sound ? 
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General Merritt. I am doing that. We are extending it. 
Mrs. Burrcu. Yes; I had an idea you were. 

General Merritt. By extending them we are offering a superior 
type of facility with still a very reasonable toll, and I believe 1 have 
the lowest cost per mile in the United States in ours. And we think 
that that is not a bad principle at all as long as you can provide the 
facility at reasonable cost. 

Mrs. Burcu. Is your State in debt to any extent? 

General Merritt. No; we are not. We have an AAA-1 credit 
rating. 

Mrs. Burren. What, sir? 

General Merritt. AA A-1. 

Mrs. Burrcu. Well, our State is not in debt either. Our constitu- 
tion forbids it. So we set up authorities and circumvent the constitu- 
tion in effect. And what I want to ask you now is this: Where they 
have issued bonds to build in our State, they have been issued on 
bridges. Bridges are so expensive that if we could find a way to 
finance the bridge building, we could build a great many more miles 
of highway. If you are going to reimburse States for roads that are 
toll roads, would there not be an obligation too on the part of the 
Government to reimburse those States who have just issued bonds? 

General Merrity. I would think in my personal opinion that is 
equally important, perhaps more important. 

Mrs. Burren. Well, I a to agree with my colleagues who have 
expressed themselves as being more interested in roads of tomorrow. 
If we start paying for roads of yesterday, we never will get around 
to roads of tomorrow. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Buatnigx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baldwin ? 

Mr. Batpwrin. No questions. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Criark. No questions. 

Mr. Buatnrk. Mr. Schwengel ? 

Mr. Scuwencew. No questions. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, may I take about 3 seconds? I believe 
I can clear up one thing in Mr. McGregor’s mind. 

Mr. Buatnix. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. I believe I read in the Clay report, or maybe it was in a 
report of the AASHO, that to reimburse the States for the roads they 
had built to standard on the Interstate System and to reimburse for 
the toll roads according to the formula set out in this bill would re- 
quire $1,600 million. I personally think that the percentage provided 
in the Clay report is not sufficient. But based on that percentage, 40 
and 70 and finally 90, I believe, the figure is $1,600 million. Am I 
correct about that? Is that not the correct figure ? 

Mr. MoGrecor. I appreciate your comment, but I agree with my 
friend from Texas, I think that is a very small amount and not eco- 
nomical. In the State of Ohio alone we have one-half of a billion 
dollars that I think would be eligible to have refunded. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, I think it is entirely too small, but that was based 
on that percentage. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 
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Mr. Buatnix. General, thank you very much. 

We will move along with the next witness from your association, 
Mr. R. H. Baldock, State highway engineer of Oregon, and also ap- 
pearing as a member of the executive committee of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Baldock, we are pleased to have you here with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF R. H. BALDOCK, STATE HIGHWAY ENGINEER OF 
OREGON, AND MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Baupock. My name is R. H. Baldock. I am the State highway 
engineer of Oregon, past president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, and presently a member of the executive 
committee of that organization. I have been directed by President 
McCoy to present to you factual data about the various road bills now 
before the Congress, with particular reference to the financing 
features of such proposed legislation and the effect on both Federal 
and State budgets. 

There are now three important road bills before the Congress— 
S. 1048, known as the original Gore road bill, and latest word on its 
revision; S. 1573, known as the Case road bill; and H. R. 4260, known 
as the administration road bill. 

Before any discussion about these road bills, a short description of 
the 1954 Federal-Aid Highway Act may be in order. This act, en- 
acted by the 83d Congress, represents a forward step in road legisla- 
tion and evidences the realization of the Congress of the need to 
increase the expenditure for roads in America and the vital part that 
such roads play in the economic well-being of this Nation. The 
Members that pioneered in framing this legislation deserve the thanks 
of all people. I know Mr. McGregor, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee, did a heroic job in increasing road expenditures about twice 
the former amounts, and the association personally thanks him. It 
is to be hoped that the present Congress will move forward in further 
increasing the amounts needed to do this great work so vital to the 
country’s peacetime and defense economy. 

The 1954 Road Act made a 2-year authorization of which $175 
million per year was made available for the Interstate System and 
$700 million per year for the other Federal-aid highway systems. 
The interstate funds are apportioned one-half on the basis of popu- 
lation, provided that no State shall receive less than three-fourths of 
1 percent of the funds so apportioned, and one-half in the manner now 
provided by law in the apportionment of funds for the Federal-aid 
primary system; the other Federal-aid highway funds to be appor- 
tioned in a manner now provided by law. The interstate moneys are 
to be matched in the ratio of Federal 60 percent to State 40 percent, 
and the other Federal-aid funds on a 50-50 matching basis. The 
act also makes available $81 million for forest highways, forest devel- 
opment roads and trails, national park roads, national parkways, 
Indian roads, and public land roads. Since this $81 million appears 
in all other road bills except the original Gore bill and since it does 
not require State matchings, for the sake of brevity and clarity, it 
will be omitted hereafter. This does not mean, however, that these 
amounts should not be included in a road bill since they are essential. 
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The administration bill is based upon the report made by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on a National Highway Program, headed 
by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Chairman. The administration bill features 
the completion of the Interstate System in 10 years and employs 
deficit financing. The Interstate System and its urban connections 
are estimated to cost $27 billion. Under the terms of this bill, the 
Federal Government would put up $25 billion and the States $2 billion. 
In addition, the plan contemplates Federal aid for the several other 
Federal-aid systems at approximately present rates. 

Under this bill, a Federal corporation is created to which would be 
credited the receipts from the present Federal 2-cent gasoline tax and 
the Federal 6-cent lubricating oil tax, which presently equal approxi- 
mately $1.1 billion a year and are estimated to yield about $2 billion 
per year 20 years hence. Each year $622.5 million would be set aside— 
$600 million for the Federal-aid systems other than the Interstate 
System, and $22.5 million for forest highways. ‘The balance would 
be used for direct cash payments and to finance a $20 billion bond issue 
running over a period of 30 years to provide the Federal share con- 
sisting of $25 billion for the Interstate System. 

The bill would also provide for repayment to those States which 
have been forward enough to have already built portions of the Inter- 
state System to the required freeway standards, whether in the form 
of toll roads or free roads. The interstate funds would be appor- 
tioned to the States in accordance with need; and the funds for the 
other Federal-aid systems in accordance with present law. 

The original Gore bill makes available $500 million for the Inter- 
state System per year. The States would be required to match the 
interstate funds on the basis of one-third State funds to two-thirds 
Federal funds. The apportionment among the States would be one- 
half in the ratio which the population of each State bears to the total 
population, provided that no State receive less than three-quarters of 
1 percent of moneys so apportioned, and one-half in the ratio now 
provided by law for the apportionment of funds for the Federal-aid 
primary system. There is also authorized for each of the fiscal years 
$1,100 million for projects on the other Federal-aid systems. These 
funds are to be matched by the States on a 50-50 basis. The Gore bill 
provides for a 6-year authorization. 

The Gore bill is now in the process of being revised. In accord with 
the latest word, the revision would materially increase the funds for 
the Interstate System and slightly decrease the funds for the other 
Federal-aid highway systems. It provides for an authorization of 
road funds each year, starting with the fiscal year 1957, for 5 years and 
authorizes for the Interstate System $1 billion the first year, $1.25 
billion the second year, $1.5 billion the third year, and $2 billion the 
fourth and fifth years, or an average of $1.55 billion per year for the 
5-year period. 

Nine hundred million dollars per year is provided for the primary, 
secondary, and urban Federal-aid highway systems, making an aver- 
age grand total of $2.45 billion per year. The interstate funds are to 
be apportioned on the basis of population, provided that no State is 
to receive less than three-fourths of 1 percent of moneys so apportioned. 
With respect to the interstate funds, the Federal share is to be 90 per- 
cent, the State share to be 10 percent. The funds for the other Federal- 
aid highway systems are on a 50-50 basis. 
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Consideration is also being given by the committee to an additional 
l-cent Federal tax on asain and perhaps a plate fee on vehicles 
depending upon gross weight as a means of increasing Federal reve- 
nue for road construction. 

The Case bill provides for a 10-year program of Federal-aid high- 
way authorizations of $2,210 million per year. Of this amount, $900 
million per year is for the construction of the Interstate System and 
$500 million per year for the purchase of rights-of-way for that 
system. For the first 5 years the apportionment of the construction 
funds on the Interstate System would be made in the same manner as 
the interstate funds are apportioned in the original Gore bill, and for 
the second 5 years the apportionment would be made on the basis of 
need. The matching ratio would be 90 percent Federal, 10 percent 
State. 

There is created a body corporate to be known as the National Inter- 
state Highway Right-of-Way Corporation. Upon request by a State 
highway department, accompanied by its agreement to pay 10 percent 
of the cost, the Corporation would acquire, in the name of the United 
States, such rights-of-way as are required for projects on the Interstate 
System. The Corporation is authorized to issue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 30-year general obligation bonds not to 
exceed a total of $5 billion, at a rate not greater than $500 million in 
any one calendar year. 

The bill further provides an annual authorization of $810 million 
for projects on the other Federal-aid highway systems on a 50-50 
matching basis. 

Among the unusual features in the Case bill, in addition to the 
National Interstate Highway Rights-of-Way Corporation, there is a 
provision setting up a Federal permit fee on trucks, for operation on 
the Interstate System, as a means of increasing Federal revenues for 
road purposes, consisting of a plate fee ranging from $300 per year 
to $1,200 per year per vehicle, depending upon gross weight, and a pro- 
vision whereby the Corporation may construct and operate toll bridges 
and tunnels, financing the construction initially through the sale of 
Federal revenue bonds. Personally, I would question the advisability 
of the Federal Government levying truck plate fees and engaging in 
the operation of toll facilities. 

We will now compare the time required to do the job ahead on the 
basis of the amounts provided for the various highway systems by 
the various plans. 

It would require the fantastic period of 100 vears to do the job of 
building the Interstate System on the basis of funds made available 
under the 1954 Road Act. The original Gore bill would require 33 
years, the revised Gore bill about 14 years, the Case bill about 19 years, 
in comparison to a period of 10 years under the administration bill. 

With reference to the other Federal-aid highway systems costing 
about $41 billion, the original Gore bill will provide in a 10-year period 
of time $11 billion of Federal funds toward this objective, the revised 
Gore bill $9 billion, the Case bill $8.1 billion, and the administration 
bill $6 billion. In 10 years the total Federal sums toward the job 
of building $68 billion of Federal-aid roads, including the Interstate 
System, in this country are as follows: The original Gore bill, $16 
billion; the revised Gore bill, $24.5 billion; the Case bill, $22.1 billion; 
and the administration bill, $31 billion. 
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The States would have to pick up the check for the balance of the $68 
billion in each case. It is, therefore, readily apparent that it would 
be impossible to complete the other Federal-aid systems in the 10-year 
period with reasonable increases in State road revenues, but, if we 
can build the Nation’s most important system of highways, i. e., the 
Interstate System, within 10 years, it would appear aaetibe to do at 
least the main portion of the other job within 20 years. Personally, 
I think it could probably be done somewhere between 15 and 20 years 
when the big job of the interstate building is largely assumed by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. McGregor. With the amount of money we are now giving to 
the primary, urban, and secondary, $622 million, do you think it could 
be brought up to standard in 20 years? 

Mr. Batpock. Yes, sir, I think it could. 

One of the very important considerations of the various proposals 
is the amount of matching funds required of the States. The 1954 
Road Act, providing $875 million of Federal-aid funds, requires $750 
million State matching funds; the original Gore bill, providing $1,600 
million Federal-aid funds, requires $1,240 million State funds; the 
revised Gore bill, providing $2,450 million Federal-aid funds, re- 
quires $1,000 million State funds; the Case bill, providing $2,210 mil- 
lion Federal-aid funds, requires $900 million State funds; while the 
udministration bill, providing $3,100 million Federal-aid funds, re- 
quires $745 million State funds. I think that comparison is worth 
considerable study. And it does point out the tremendous advantage 
of the administration bill insofar as the necessity for matching Federal 
tunds by the local governments. 

Now, with regard to the Federal budget: The 1954 Road Act makes 
available $875 million plus an additional $81 million for purely Fed- 
eral roads, making a total of $956 million per year. The Federal 
motor fuel tax, plus the lubricating oil tax, presently yields about 
$1,100 million per year, which is about $144 million more than now 
made available for roads. Therefore, in making available the Federal 
motor fuel and lubricating oil tax for the administration bill, the 
Federal budget is about $144 million out of balance. However, the 
original Gore bill will put it out of balance $644 million, which is 
equal to about a 114-cent Federal gas tax. The revised Gore bill 
will place the Federal budget out of balance by an average of $1,494 
million per year, but it is proposed to capture perhaps $500 million a 
year by an additional 1-cent Federal gas tax. The Case bill places 
the Federal budget about $1,254 million out of balance and it is pro- 
posed to capture about $400 million perhaps of this from a new 
Federal truck-plate fee. 

In consequence, while the administration bill employs deficit finan- 
cing by the issuance of what are in effect revenue bonds backed by 
the Federal gasoline tax, it disturbs but slightly the overall Federal 
budget. in comparison to rather substantial deficits developed by the 
other bills in the overall Federal budget which will probably make 
necessary deficit financing, at least for several years. I did not include 
in this case the Case proposal of an additional $5 billion for deficit 
financing to purchase rights-of-way. 

There is another possibility that has been suggested from several 
sources, and that is the addition of 1 cent to the present Federal 
gasoline tax to help finance the administration plan. This additional 
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1-cent tax will realize as of now about $500 million per year, which 
would wey the application of about $250 million per year toward 
Federal aid to the other Federal-aid highway systems, making avail- 
able $850 million per year rather than $600 million per year in addi- 
tion to the $22.5 million of Federal forest highway funds. 

The balance of the proceeds from the additional 1-cent gasoline 
tax could then be applied to debt service, which will reduce the interest 
charges over the life of the bonds from $11.5 billion to about $5.9 
billion, and would reduce the bond maturity period from 22 to 13 
years. Rather than an overall 30-year period, the period would be 
reduced to 19 years. This would make a total Federal contribution 
over the next 10 years for roads of $33,500 million in comparison to 
State matching funds of $9,700 million, which is by far the largest 
Federal amount suggested in comparison to the State matching re- 
quirements, with the least strain on the Federal budget, and the needed 
job is accomplished in the shortest period of time. Most of the States 
can, I believe, furnish matching moneys for this plan without in- 
creased taxation. Not all, but I am sure most of them can, from the 
results of the survey we made. 

Without credit financing in this country there would be few motor 
vehicles and no road problem. There would be, moreover, a stagna- 
tion in business and a very low scale of living. The so-called Amer- 
ican way of life with its high scale of living and its rapidly expand- 
ing healthy economy is possible only through properly secured credit 
financing. There is no better security than roads, no form of benefits 
so closely related to capital investment. It has been estimated that the 
building of an adequate Interstate System of roads in this country will 
bring direct tangible monetary benefits of $2.1 billion per year in 
addition to relief from driving strain and decrease in fatal accidents 
that is worth even more to the people of this country. 

It does not appear possible to do this job entirely with increased 
current taxes. If the $33,500 million was provided in a 10-year 
period of time, it would require a 3-cent Federal gas tax, which I think 
is prohibitive. It is not only necessary to care for current highway 
depreciation, but to care for an immense backlog of critical deficiencies 
of the past, unfortunately. It would appear desirable to increase 
taxes a reasonable amount and then do the rest of the job by credit 
financing. 

In building the Interstate System, we are building a permanent type 
of road, reasonably free from functional obsolescence, and with a 
minimum amount of structural depreciation. The suggestion is made 
to your honorable body that we pay part of the bill now and the rest 
in future years as we use the long-life facilities provided. 

Some objection has been made to the administration bill because 
in the opinion of many people in the Congress it did not provide 
enough money for the other Federal-aid systems over that long 30-year 
period of time. This plan which we have advanced would take care 
of that, because the time would be reduced from 30 years to 19 years 
and the amount increased $250 million a year. 

Likewise, some objection has been raised—a great deal, so to speak— 
about the $11.5 billion interest charge. And this plan would reduce 
that to $5.9 billion. The savings to the people of this country of 
$2.1 billion a year would pay the interest charge in 3 years, and over 
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the period of the life of the bonds, 19 years, would create benefits 
of at least $20 billion more than the interest on those bonds. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Bratnik. Mr. Baldock, we thank you for your excellent state- 
ment. This is as fine a comparative analysis of the three proposals 
of financing as I have seen. 

As we have hurried the latter questioners of the first witness, with 
the committee’s permission, I should like to give them the first oppor- 
tunity on questioning Mr. Baldock. We will start with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Cuark. I have none. 

Mr. Buarniz. Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. No questions. 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Just one question. First, let me say I deeply 
appreciate the comparisons. I appreciate having those for my future 
reference. 

One question. If we have this Interstate System, we will have 
the greatest highway system in the world beyond question. Right? 

Mr. Batpock. That is right—when built. 

Mr. ScHwEenceEL. And the facilities are going from one end of the 
Nation to the other, east and west and north and south, and will then 
be enhanced qatar than any other facilities, more efficient than any 
except by air? 

Mr. Baxtpock. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencet. That is all. 

Mr. Bratnix. The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. No questions, 

Mr. Buatnig. The lady from Georgia. 

Mrs. Buircu. My only question is this: Provided Congress does 
uss the administration bill, will that not open the floodgates, so to 
speak, to various other financing schemes that would be outside the 
Federal budget? 

Mr. Bautpock. You mean if you have deficit financing for this? 

Mrs. Buircw. Yes. This is a departure from the routine procedure 
that we have followed in the past. 

Mr. Baupock. If the Congress in its wisdom bases its decision on the 
benefits created to the body politic, you will find that the benefits 
created by this program to everyone through better roads will far 
exceed most other proposals. And if you measure the proposals on 
the basis of benefits created there should be no problem. 

Mrs. Burrow. That is all. 

Mr. Buatnix. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Baldock, do I take it you are speaking for the 
American Association of State Highway Officials? 

Mr. Batpockx. The American Association of State Highway Ofi- 
cials as an association has never passed on this last proposal or sug- 
gestion that I made. The executive committee, or the portion of the 
executive committee known as the legislative committee, meeting here 
in Washington, approved my presentation to you. 

Mr. Wricut. A portion of the executive committee? 

Mr. Batpock. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. Approved your presentation ? 

Mr, Batpooxk. That is right, sir. 
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ar. Wricut. Did they endorse the conclusions of your presenta- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Baxpock. You can ask them. They are here. I never asked 
them that. 

Mr. Wricut. Well, now, the witness who preceded you quoted in 
the course of his presentation from the current policy statement of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials adopted in Chicago, 
and I take the liberty of quoting back to you a portion of that policy 
statement, which says: 


The Interstate System program should be accelerated, and the Congress, in 
its good judgment, should determine the method of financing. 

I inferred from this that the American Association of State High- 
way Officials was declining to make any recommendation as to the 
various methods of financing this program. Is that your understand- 
ing? 

Mr. Batpock. They took no action at that time on a specific recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Wricut. Have they taken action at any subsequent time? 

Mr. Batpocr. No, they have not as an organization. 

Mr. Wricut. Now, when you say a portion of the executive com- 
mittee approved your statement but declined to comment as to whether 
they approved your conclusions or endorsed your conclusions—— 

Mr. Baupocr. I would like to correct that. I am sure that all of 
them endorsed the conclusions made in this statement. 

Mr. Wricut. As I understand your conclusions, you are endorsing 
the administration bill ? 

Mr. Batpock. That is right. 

If you read carefully the policy statement made by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, first at Seattle and then in 
Chicago, without directly saying so they endorse all of the provisions 
of the administration bill. 

Mr. Wricnr. In other words, you are telling me that the American 
Association of State Highway Officials endorses the administration 
bill? 

Mr. Baupock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricur. And yet they in their own policy statement specifi- 
cally decline to endorse any method of financing ? 

Mr. Batpocx. In all the questions that you have asked and their 
replies and in the policy statement itself they came nearer to endors- 
ing the administration bill than any other bill. 

Mr. Wricur. Well, “came nearer to endorsing it” is one thing. 
There had been more publicity at that time, as I recall on the admin- 
istration proposal than there had on any other proposal. At what 
time was this Chicago meeting held ? 

Mr. Batpock. In March. 

Mr. Wricutr. Some of these proposals which you delineated in 
the course of your testimony had not been made public at that time; 
Had they ? 

Mr. Baupock. The original Gore bill had. 

Mr. Wricut. The other two though, the revised Gore bill and the 
Case bill, had not; had they? 

Mr. Baupock. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. Therefore, it is not quite fair to say, is it, that the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, in comparing the 
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four proposed methods of financing the roadbuilding program in Chi- 
cago, endorsed the administration method ? 

Mr. Batpocx. Well, I might answer it this way: As you have just 
stated, a part of these proposals which I have read had not been made 
at that time, and they, of course, were not considered. _ 

Mr. Wricut. Well, it is not my intention at all, Mr. Baldock, to 
belabor the point beyond trying to determine the extent to which the 
association has endorsed the highway proposal, if indeed they have at 
all. 

Mr. Baupock. I am sure if you read the policy statement that the 
policy statement endorsed in principle what is known now at the 
administration bill. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes; I will yield at this time. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is it not a fact that many of the proposals in the Clay 
bill came as a result of findings of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials? 

Mr. Baupock. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. Now, Mr. Baldock, let me ask you concerning one 
point here. I noticed you went to considerable pains to compare the 
various proposed methods of financing as to the comparative overall 
costs, the comparative lengths of time required to complete the task, 
and the comparative ratio of Federal and State expenditures. It 
seems significant to me that you did not make a comparison of the 
relative proportions of the moneys expended which would actually 
be spent on financing highways or the relative proportions of moneys 
appropriated under the various methods of financing which would be 
spent in paying interest. I wonder if you have many any study 
which compares the four proposals in those particulars. 

Mr. Baupock. I did not quite understand you, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. In which of the four proposed methods of financing 
the highway-construction program is the greatest proportion of the 
money appropriated actually spent on highways? 

Mr. Batpock. The greatest amount of money presently you mean ? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes. 

Mr. Batpock. Well, the greatest amount of money to be spent on 
highways is H. R. 4260. 

Mr. Wricur. The present bill ? 

Mr. Baxpock. Yes. 

Mr. Wricut. The bill that this committee is considering ? 

Mr. Bautpock. Yes. 

Mr. Wrieut. In which of the four methods is the greatest amount 
of interest contemplated to be paid ¢ 

Mr. Baupock. Well, the greatest amount of interest is in the admin- 
istration bill, but I pointed out to you that those other bills would 
unbalance the budget. If the budget is not in balance, then logically 
they would have to be financed by deficit financing upon which interest 
would be paid. 

Mr. Wrieurt. I appreciate your painstaking trouble and your long 
research and investigation which has produced this comparison. 
However, I would like to ask this question, inasmuch as you assume 
deficit financing would be involved in the other bills. I think the 
assumption of the involvement of deficit financing rests solely upon 
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the assumption that we are not going to pay as we go through any 
means of increased taxation, does it not? 

Mr. Baupock. I stated there that in two of the bills consideration 
had been given to increased taxation. As I understand it, these com- 
mittees do not have the power to levy the taxes. It would have to be 
the Ways and Means Committee. But at least it was the intention 
of the revised Gore bill to increase the gasoline tax 1 cent. 

Mr. Wricut. I notice you engaged in some speculation over here 
on page 7 of your prepared statement as to what effect an additional 
1-cent tax would have in the financing of this present proposal that we 
have before us, and I was wondering why that same speculation might 
not be extended over the other bills. Now, I want to ask you about 
one other comment you made. You concluded over here on page 8 
that we are building a permanent type of road reasonably free from 
functional obsolescence and with a minimum amount of structural 
depreciation. How do you define “functional obsolescence” exactly, 
sir? 

Mr. BAxpock. Functional obsolescence is due to the creation of 
a condition subsequent to the construction that destroys the use of 
the facility. In other words, many fine, relatively fast highways 
have been constructed, and then, without access control, the ribbon 
development has made it necessary to reduce the speeds, to put in 
stop-and-go lights, and, in fact, create one long intersection. That 
road is suffering from functional obsolescence. Structurally and 
geometrically, it may be still a perfect road. 

Mr. Wricut. Stop lights make it functionally obsolescent? Is that 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Bautpock. They make it much more expensive to move goods 
and services over that type of road. 

Mr. Wricut. Well, I can appreciate and understand that. Do you 
encompass in the meaning of the term “functional obsolescence” the 
requirement that a highway be removed through shifts in population? 

Mr. Baxpock. No, no. It also means that the road may become 
functionally obsolete because of lack of width. 

Mr. Wricut. Does it mean also that it may be moved through shifts 
in population ¢ 

Mr. Batpock: Well, I do not think so, because before a highway is 
located, through our planning studies careful analysis is made of 
the potential traffic as well as the present traffic and the potential 
resources of the entire region, and we I think then make a determina- 
tion, in which consideration is given to all those factors. I do not 
believe that functional obsolescence will act under those conditions. 

Mr. Wricut. In other words, you are trying to build roads where 
they will stay, where they will continue to serve the maximum 
population ? 

Mr. Bavpock. That is right. 

Mr. Wricut. And yet was that concept not also underway in the 
councils of those who constructed roads in the great road-building 
boom some 25 or 30 years ago? Did they not also try to do that? 

Mr. Baupock. I might say as far as that is concerned that at that 
time few people had the concept of the revolution that would be 
brought about by the internal-combustion motor and its effect upon 
America’s economy. And the engineers were dilatory likewise, because 
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they did not get the concept. And, moreover, they were handicapped 
Ly laws that were inadequate. Many States are today. They build 
a road and it becomes functionally obsolescent because of lack of 
access control. 

Mr. Wrient. Mr. Chairman, in view of the lateness of the hour, I 
will not pursue this inquiry any further. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Baldock. 

Mr. Briarntx. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. No questions. 

Mr. Buarnirg. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scowence.. No. 

Mr. Biarntx. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. No. 

Mr. Buarntx. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scurrer. Just a brief one. Actually the Clay bill, with 1 or 2 
exceptions, is the bill of the Association of State Highway Officials, 
is it not? 

Mr. Baupock. I think that a logical analysis of the policy state- 
ment would make that statement correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you not have a big hand in drafting it? Did 
not your group have a hand in drafting the Clay bill or making the 
basic recommendations for the Clay bill? 

Mr. Baxpockx. Well, I did not, sir, but I think the president of the 
association at that time, who is now our secretary, did. 

Mr. Wricut. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Wrieut. Perhaps it would not be amiss to ask the witness if 
his group had any hand in drafting the recommendations to finance 
the proposals of the Clay bill. 

Mr. Scuerer. I said “most of them.” 

Mr. Wrieut. I think the financing proposal is the crux of the 
matter. 

Mr. Scuerer. I yield to that question. 

Mr. Baxpock. I could not tell you, sir. I do not know. I was not 
present. I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Scuerrer. Is it not a fact that the Clay bill is the result of the 
findings of the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway officials 
and the State highway departments? 

Mr. Banpock. Yes, sir, a great many of the facts that were used 
by the committee—in fact, most of them, were gathered by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Buarnrg. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. All I can say, Mr. Chairman, is that Mr. Baldock 
has given us a very fine statement of comparisons of the various bills 
and of the financing. The only thing that interests me is how are we 
going to build these highways and how are we going to finance them ? 
| think you have given us a good indication of the cost and the various 
differences in the three types we have right up to the present time. 

[ am very much interested in the fact that you broke it down to the 
point where if we were to put on an additional 1-cent tax today we 
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would save interest charges or bring the interest charges down to 
approximately $5.9 billion. That is about the size of it? 

Mr. Baupock. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. I think it is a very interesting poimt in hght of the 
many questions we have had here ‘about the possibility of putting it 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. I appreciate your comments. I think it 
was very well done. 

Mr. Buarnik. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. I just want to commend the gentleman for his very fine 
statement. He has made a very fine comparison of examples of the 
different plans. I think, like Mr. Becker, it resolves itself into one 
thing, oa that is the financing of this program. 

Mr. Buarnix. The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Rogers. Just one question. I was interested to hear the state 
ment, Mr. Baldock, and I think you have done quite a job here, but 
{ do not understand how you can say that you have made a real com 
parison here when you state that the Interstate System as provided 
under the administration bill is to cost $27 billion. You completely 
ignore the $11.5 billion that the American taxpayer somehow is going 
to have to pay, and you just forget that. I wondered if that figure 

should not be considered as part of the cost when we are going to 
have to pay $11.5 billion under the plan. 

Mr. Barpock. It is my firm and fixed opinion—and that is based 
not on an offhand statement—that the interest charge will be more 
than made up in another way. For many years in the State of Orego: 
we have had an investment accounting system. We know exact]) 
whether each section of road pays for itself or not, whether it is sol 
vent. And, likewise, when we set up a program for construction, we 
determine on the basis of monetary benefits to the road users who pay 
the bill which are the best projects. 

Now, this Interstate System, as I stated, will bring a benefit to 
the people of this country, who will pay the bill, amounting to $2.1 
billion a year, which is far in excess of the rent of the borrowed mone\ 
in order to gain that type of facility more quickly that will bring then 
those savings. 

Mr. Rocrers. Yes, I can undertsand your point there. But the point 
I wanted to make is that vou in actual expenditure of money have not 
made a true comparison here because you have left that out; is that not 
true, sir? 

Mr. Bannock. I brought it in here. 

Mr. Rocers. I mean you did not bring in the $11.5 billion in c 
sidering the ~ You say it costs $25 billion; is that not true? 

Mr. Batpock. I also brought out none of the other bills will do t 
job of building this system in 10 years. 

Mr. Roerrs. I think one bill would do it in 14. But I do not believ: 
you have compared the actual savings as you say of $2.1 billion an 
i am merely bringing out that when we compare the actual costs, | 
outlay would be around $31 billion here under the administratio 
plan. 

Mr. Baupock. I would be glad to do that, sir—to make the cost 1 


proportion to the benefits, which has to be done in order to get a true 
analysis. 


Mr. Rocers. Yes. 
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Mr. Batpock. I would be delighted to send it to you, sir. 
Mr. Rocers. Thank you. I would like to have it. 

Mr. Buarntx. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Auger. Mr. Baldock, I have appreciated the way you have 
jumped into this and tried to wrestle with the financing, which has 
us worried here. I think none of us have disputed the need for 
roads. 

I appreciate the thoughts that you have almost said, which every- 
body skirts, that if there is more Government expenditure there must 
be more tax. 

I like the thought here that if we add a cent more you have analyzed 
what you think that will do. And these figures may be right. I do 
not know. I would want to investigate them further. 

I do like one thought you mentioned, too, that is not here. You 
put it in as an aside to your testimony. You pointed out that to 
make this project pay as you go it would be 3 cents per gallon tax, 
which would pretty well pay for it in 10 years. I realize that may be 
a startling concept, because this is an income-producing thing we are 
doing. If we build good roads that will actually make money, maybe 
we can credit-finance it over the years ahead. I am thinking of your 
third paragraph—that without credit financing in this country there 
would be few motor vehicles and no road problem. Do you think we 
can propose to the American people right now that they pay 3 cents 
agallonmoretax? Do you think they would take that? 

Mr. Batpock. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Auger. Thank you. 

Mr. Brecxer. Mr. Alger, would you yield? 

Mr. Arcer. I am through. 

Mr. Buatnrx. He has just given up his time. 

The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Brecker. I just wanted to—— 

Mr. Gentry. I yield. 

Mr. Becker. I want to point out with respect to the question of 
Mr. Rogers that on pages 3 and 4 in reference to the Gore bill, I think 
the witness has brought us very factual information, because even 
under the revised Gore bill, you pointed out, that would do it on a 
4-year basis but they do not aephide the process of financing. They 
still consider, or the committee apparently is considering, the possi- 
bility of increased gasoline tax. But that is only a possibility. 

Mr. Rogers. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. The point I was try’ ing to make was that I thought we 
ought to consider our actual outlays. We can say we are saving $2 
billion a year and that if we will build our roads in 10 years we save 
$2 billion a year thereafter in lives and so forth, which undoubtedly 
we do, but you can take that to a final conclusion and say if we go in 
and appropriate the money and build these roads in 1 year it will not 
cost us anything because we will save $2 billion for the next 10 years 
that we would have spent this $20 billion on. 

Mr. Becker. That is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. That is no real argument at all. 

Mr. Becker. The only thing I was trying to point out was that in 

using the 14-year figure in this revised Gore plan the financing is not 
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completed then. It does not provide for the financing. So you would 
have to have deficit financing, and you have an increase in taxes. 

Mr. Rogers. I am saying if it 1s going to cost this amount let’s 
admit it. If it is going to cost $11.5 billion, let’s include it in our 
figures. 

Mr. Becker. From my side I long ago admitted it. 

Mr. Baupock. Could I interrupt one moment and say in 1943 the 
honorable gentleman now speaking, Brady Gentry, was our honored 
president, and he was on the other side of the table discussing this 
same problem together with our association with the Congress. And 
it is a real pleasure to see you, Mr. Brady Gentry, where you are now. 

Mr. Gentry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Batpockx. And I know you understand our problem. 

Mr. Gentry. I will say this about this gentleman: His name is 
R. H. Baldock, and everybody calls him Sam, so you know that is a 
true indicator of what kind of fellow he is. He is a good fellow, and 
he is also quite a mathematician, as you have already found out, too. 

Sam, I want to check you on one thing. You know, of course, we 
will not charge him with being lacking in courage. You know he 
has just waded into this thing right up to the waist. 

Now, you picked the administration bill pretty strongly, Sam, and 
1 want to question you about one paragraph at least in your presenta- 
tion. You say— 


In consequence, while the administration bili employs deficit financing by the 
issuance of what are in effect revenue bends backed by the Federal gasoline 
tax, it disturbs but slightly the overall Federal budget in comparison to rather 
substantial deficits developed by the other bills in the overall Federal budget 
which will probably make necessary deficit financing, at least for several years. 

Now, let me ask you this question, Sam: In actual expenditures up 
to this very minute, what is the most that the Federal Government 
has ever expended on highways in any fiscal year? Up to this point? 

Mr. Baupock. Well, of course, there is always such a lag in the com- 
pilation of the figures. 

Mr. Gentry. I mean how much is the most that has been provided 
in 1 year which has already been expended up to now? Is not $500 
million actually the most that has already been provided for any 
one year? Is that not actually the most? 

Mr. Baupock. Yes. Mr. Johnson has given me a figure of about 
$575 million. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. 

Mr. Batpock. That was expended in 1954. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Now, therefore, we will say just approxi- 
mately $500 million is the most that has ever been spent by the Federal 
Government. 

Now, you know, of course, that every dime of tax that is levied has 
been expended by the Federal Government for something. You know 
that, do you not? 

Mr. Baupocx. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. You know that we are now running a deficit at the rate 
of $5 billion a year, that actually approximately $5 billion is the least 
deficit we have ever had, and we have been expending all the gasoline 
tax, and that right today our deficit is running $12 million a day. 
Tomorrow at this time the Federal Government will have had to have 
gone out and taken the savings of $12 million from the people and 
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expend it for something. And it will be represented in an LOU to 
those parties by the Federal Government. 

All right. Now, in this administration bill it actually provides not 
for the expenditure of $500 million a year, but for the exdenditure 
of $2,500 million a year. And there is no extra money coming from 
any place. Not a dime. Not one penny. And all the money now 

coming in is being expended. There is no surplus. This 2-cents gas 

tax is ‘already being used. Approximately half of it goes for roads 
and half for something else just as important—I mean something that 
has got to be done. 

Now, therefore, the $2 billion extra expended a year will make $20 
billion in 10 years. That is nothing but deficit spending. That is 
going to increase the debt at one fell swoop $21 billion—and there is 
nothing extra to pay for it. You have recommended against a tax, 
except you do present a proposal whereby you only might levy 1 cent 
of tax. 

Now, do I not give you a true picture there! There is no challeng- 
ing that, is there ¢ 

‘Mr. Baupocx. Mr. Gentry, first of all, the building of this great 
Interstate System costing $27 billion in 10 years in itself will give a 
tremendous impetus to the economy of America. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, it will be 10 years before that is built though. 
I am just talking about whether or not this is deficit financing. 

Mr. Baupock. The building of a system of roads that will save tre- 
mendous sums in the movement of goods and services, will give the 
people more money to pay on the taxes. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, let me ask you this question: Have you not been 
a great opponent of or eat public debt and deficit financing, one of the 
greatest in the country 2 

Mr. Baupock. You are mistaken. 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, you are a strong Republican at the same 
time. 

Mr. Bauvock. Mr. Gentry, Oregon had the honor of starting the 
gasoline tax. They enacted that measure of 1-cent gasoline tax in 
1919. But they had no roads, and, therefore, they could not get any 
tax return. So they had the courage and good vision to bond them- 
selves to build the system of roads, and the revenues from the gasoline 
tax were so startling that all the other 48 States followed their example. 

And recently, after the experienc e in the past 10 years, when the 
roads were neglected so badly during the war, when the great increase 
of traffic came : subsequent to the war and when the road dollar was cut 
in half, the State got so badly behind that they again went into deficit 
financing to get those benefits now to encourage the economy of the 
State. I think it was a good thing. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Let me ask you this question, Sam: Were 
not Arkansas and Louisiana the States that built more roads with 
bonds than any other States probably ? 

Mr. Batpocx. There is reason in all things. I think that probably 
they issued too many bonds. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Louisiana built what was supposed to be 
a fine system of roads—at least, it appeared to be—they got their bond 
issues, and their gas tax was increased to 9 cents. Tw enty- -five years 
later it is still 7 cents, and the road system is worn out. Is that not 
the true case with practically every State that went in for heavy 
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deficit financing by the issuance of bonds’ Practically every State 
in the country that did it is saddled now, is it not, with outstanding 
paying bonds, with still a tremendous gas tax, and not as good a road 
system as the average State, your State and other States? Is that 
not the truth? Isn’t it the same thing we are now being asked to do 
on the part of the Federal Government ? 

I just asked you is not Louisiana the greatest example of that? 
They have still got a gas tax of 7 cents down there, and even some of 
the cities have an additional gas tax in Louisiana. 

Mr. Batpock. I am not acquainted with the economy of Louisiana 
and Arkansas. I know Oregon. 

Mr. Gentry. You were made to say by Mr. Scherer that the sf 
ministration bill w as, you might say, promoted by the State highwa 
departments, that it was just taken and written as a result of the find. 
ings of the highway departments. Could you not say the same thing 
about the Case bill and the Gore bill ? They all are using those find- 
ings? E very bill that has been introduced has used those findings ? 

Mr. Batpockx. We make our findings available to everyone. 

Mr. Gentry. That is what I mean. Everybody used the findings. 

Now, Sam, you were using this figure here of $25 billion in this ad- 
ministration bill and $2 billion by the States. That is not in the bill 
That isa mistake. There is no $2 billion. 

Mr. Batpocx. Mr. Gentry, let me explain that this way: In mak- 
ing this presentation I studiously avoided getting into extreme de- 
tail. It is hard enough to understand it when you present the gen- 
eralities. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Batpock. Actually, the administration bill makes the States 
provide $1.168 billion. 

Mr. Gentry. Just a little over a billion is all the States are going 
to put in through. 

Mr. Baxpockx. The amounts in the bill are shy about $830 million 
in making up the $27 billion. Now, the $27 billion is an estimate. 
And I assumed if the Federal Government was limited to $25 billion, 
somebody would have to make up the difference, and I have put it 
in the State share to give a fair comparison. With the other bills 
and to avoid an indication that the administration bill is better than 
it actually is. To make a fair comparison and have the same yard- 
sticks I used the amount that the States would have to put up to get 
the total of $27 billion in all the bills. 

Mr. Gentry. Just let me ask you this question: Under this eran 
istration bill that we are considering, is it not true that the Federal 
Government will put up 95.6 percent and the States will put up 4.4 
percent? Is that not the actual figure? 

Mr. Batpocx. But before the job i is done the States will have to 
put up more than that to do the complete job. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, you are speculating, are you not, Sam? 

Mr. Barpock. No; I am not speculating. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Now, let me ask you this question: You 
made the statement a while ago that it would take a 3-cent gas tax to 
be levied to pay this right along , to pay the entire bill as we go. Iam 


not questioning your figures. T think they are right. Is that not 
what you said? 
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Mr. Batpock. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, of course, a 2-cent gas tax and some tax on heavy 
trucks, which you do not recommend, would also do the job, but you 
-ay that a 3-cent gas tax is prohibitive, do you not? 

Mr. Baupocx. I think it is, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you not know that under this administration bill, 
the one we are considering, which provides for 10,000 miles of toll 
roads which could be built, which they have estimated could be fi- 
nanced, that they would have enough revenue to finance approxi- 
mately 10,000 miles of toll roads, that those 10.000 miles of toll roads, 
Sain, would be the most heavily traveled miles by far on the Federal- 
aid system, that they would carry approximately one-half of all the 

traffic on the Interstate System, and that all of them can be kept as 
toll roads for 40, 50, or 60 years, and that every person who rides one 
of them, who takes a vehicle over them, will pay not just 3-cents but 
will pay at least 15 cents additional tax for each gallon of gas used ? 

Now, are those not the exact figures? Under the very bill that you 
sty you are supporting wholeheartedly, that is the actual result— 
that half the traffic on the Interstate System when it is built, if they 
are kept as toll roads—and they can be under the bill kept as toll 
rouds—would be using those 10,000 miles of road and would actually 
be paying, as far as the small cars, an average of 15 cents additional 
tax for each gallon of gas used. The big heavy vehicles would be 
paying on an average of 24 cents. And you say a 3-cent gas tax is 
prohibitive. Yet your own bill that you are ardently espousing ac- 
tually provides for that very thing. Is that not true? 

Mr. Batpock. No; I do not think that half the traffic on the Inter- 
state System will be on those toll roads. 

Mr. Gentry. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Baupock. There are only about 1,000 miles of toll roads built 
now, and this is a 40,000-mile system. It does not sound reasonable. 

Mr. Gentry. The very bill you are espousing provides for the con- 
struction of about 8,000 more miles of toll roads. They estimate they 

» about 8,000 more miles on the Interstate System that would pay off 
as s toll roads. The bill provides that they can be toll roads. The bill 
provides that they can stay as toll roads. There is no question but 
what those 10,000 miles of roads are by far the most heavily traveled 
for the very reason that they are sufficiently traveled that they can be 
financed by tolls alone. Therefore, you actually provide in the bill 
which you espouse that half the t raffic of the Interstate System of the 
future would be paying not 3 cents for each gallon of gas but an addi- 
tional 15 to 24 cents. 

That is actually what is included in this bill. That is what the bill 
provides, 

Mr. ScHweNGeEL. Will the gentleman from Texas yield at this point ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. ScuweEncet. That probably is true, but is it not also true that 
those people that use those highways are also the biggest beneficiaries 
of those highways in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Batpock. I am not an advocate of toll roads. 

Mr. Gentry. I am not either. 

Mr. Batpock. We are building our roads free in Oregon. We are 
building the same type of road, but it is absolutely free of toll. Iam 
not an advocate of toll roads, But if the people in these States wish 
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to have toll roads, they should have their wish fulfilled. If they wish 
to build them that way and pay in that manner, it is perfectly all right 
with me. I believe in State autonomy. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, Sam, I agree with most of the things you said, 
and I certainly respect your great knowledge of this field and the 
tremendous force you have been in the good-road movement for all 
these years. 

I do have a little different feeling. I just feel that we must try to 
get a better tax base because the needs are so great and they are going 
to continue so great. I certainly do oppose issuing $25 billion or $21 
billion worth of bonds outside of the regular budgetary control of the 
Government. I think that is a dangerous thing, and that is provided 
in the bill, of course. 

Mrs. Burren. Will you yield? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mrs. Burren. Do you think that actually we could build that much 
road in the length of time that is prescribed even if we had the money / 

Mr. McGrecor. We cannot hear the lady on this side. 

Mrs. Burren. I wanted to know what Mr. Gentry felt about the 
por of building that much road in the length of time provided 
rv the bill. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, I am not an engineer, I might say to my col- 
league from Georgia, but, having been in highway administration for 
a time, yes, I think it could be done. I really do. I think we will pay 
a little premium to do it in that length of time and maybe quite a large 
premium, but there is also a virtue in it that you get your roads sooner, 
and I do think the roadbuilders of America can do the job in 10 years. 

Mrs. Burres. Thank you. 

Mr. Buatrnix. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas, who has been in the road business, 
when he calls you Sam. I think I am going to call you Sam too. I 
have known you a long time and your record has been excellent. 

I simply want to clarify a little inference that might have been in 
this colloquy maybe not intentionally, relative to whether or not you 
are speaking the voice of your association. How long have you been 
associated in highway work, Mr. Baldock ? 

Mr. Baupock. I have been with the Oregon State Highway Depart- 
ment since 1915 and been the chief engineer since 1932. 

Mr. McGrecor. And you have served on this executive committee 
and been associated with the State highway officials for how many 
years ¢ 

Mr. Batpock. For about 20 years. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you would have a pretty fair knowledge of 
what their beliefs were, would you not ? 

Mr. Batpock. I believe I have. 

Mr. McGreeor. In your opinion, have you stated anything in your 
prepared statement that they would not back you up on if it came 
to a showdown of whether or not by a resolution they 

Mr. Baupocx. I think they would. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then, in other words, when they had their meeting 
in Seattle they prepared a statement relative to the general principles 
of highways, and that was contirmed in Chicago, even prior to the 
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iutroduction of—and I do not like the term “administration measure.” 
[t is the Clay Committee bill. 

The President appointed a committee, and they made a recom- 
mendation, and the President sent that Clay Committee’s rec ommenda- 
tion to Congr ess as a basis on which we could arrive at a decision for 
highway construction. Is that not about the wording that they used ? 

Mr. Baxpock. I think that is right. 

Mr. McGregor. With that thought in mind, even though your 
executive committee did not specifically endorse every statement that 
you made, you would be of the firm belief that they would be in 
cord with your statement ? 

Mr. Batpock. I think so, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. That was all that I wanted to clear up. 

Now, if I might ask another question, when the statement was 
made by a member of this committee relative to this, as they called 
it. “scheme” of the administration measure, would you call this a 
scheme of financing? 

Mr. Baupock. I think it is a very practical plan. 

Mr. McGreeor. If this is a “scheme” of financing, the veterans’ 
housing plan would be a scheme, because that is a matter in which 
they borrowed money to finance their program, did they not? 

Mr. Baxpock. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. I simply want to congratulate you again. I think 
you have done an excellent job, and I hope that you and some of the 
rest of your organization will make yourselves available when we 
zo into executive session so that we can have the benefit of your 
experience and guidance. 

Mr. Screrer. Will you yield ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Gentry’s statement inferred that the findings and 
recommendations of your association supported both the Gore and 
the Case bills. Your association is not supporting the Gore and Case 
bills. Is that right? 

Mr. Baupock. Well, the policy statement that the association made 
is not in accord with the Gore bill. 

Mr. Scuerer. Right. And is not one of the significant differences 
in the Gore and Case bills this: The significant difference between the 
Gore and Case bills and the administration bill is that the adminis- 
tration bill for the first time is distributing funds or recommending 
the distribution of Federal funds on the basis of need, where both the 
(tore and Case bills do not do that? 

Mr. Batpock. The administration bill makes the recommendation 
that the interstate funds be apportioned on the basis of need. 

Mr. Scuerer. And the Gore and the Case bills do not do that? 
They go back and take into consideration again this thing of popula- 
tion and mileage and so forth; do they not? 

Mr. Baxipock. Well, the Case bill does it in the last 5 5 years of the 
bill, if you recall. It distributes the money for the first 5 years on the 
basis of a formula and then would attempt to distribute the balance 
of the funds for the ensuing 5 years on the basis of need. 

Mr. Scuerer. The last 5 years ? 

Mr. Batpock. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. In order to do the complete job though, it is actually 
basically a question of need. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Partially so. Not as completely as the administra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Gentry. It only does it on 5 years to get started, but it finally 
does a complete job. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I could finish my statement, your association 
has nothing personal in any of these bills, the Clay bill, the Gore 
bill, the Case bill, or whatever bill might be introduced? You are 
representing the State highway officials of the various States of these 
United States? Is that not true? 

Mr. Batpock. Yes, sir; and our only interest is to see that the people 
are served by an adequate road system as soon as possible. 

Mr. McGrecor. And you are supposed to be and I am sure you are 
experts in the field of highw: ays so that we who are laymen can come 
to you and ask for your views that you have arrived at by years of 
experience ¢ 

Mr. Batpocx. We have spent a lifetime in the highway work, and 
we are delighted to give you the benefit of our thoughts and conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. McGrecor. And none of you are running for office ? 

Mr. Batpocx. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gentry. May I inquire, Mr. McGregor, who used the word 
“scheme”? Whodidthat? Did Ido it? 

Mr. McGregor. No; you did not. 

Mr. Gentry. If I did, I want to change it because I pay great tribute 
to the administration and to General C lay for the plan. I think it 
is a tremendous contribution to the highway field. 

Mr. McGregor. I am hoping that the party who used the term 
“scheme” will strike it - when we revise our remarks. 

Mr. Gentry. Because I do not feel that way. 

Mr. McGregor. The gentleman from Texas did not use the term, 
and I do apprec iate his fairness and comments. It shows a world of 
experience and honesty. 

Mr. i seiees Mr. Baldock, we thank you for this excellent state- 
ment getting into the heart and crux of the financing of this enor- 
mously complex measure. 

If I may have the attention of the committee for just 5 seconds, it 
is now 12:35 and the Chair suggests we recess until 2 o’clock. We 
have one more witness. We would like to hear him. That is Mr. Rex 
Whitton, State engineer of the State of Missouri and also a member 
of the executive committee of the national association. 

Mr. Wurrron. I had intended to try to summarize some of the 
statements, but I think the questions have brought it all out, and | 
forego the pleasure of appearing before this committee with just. the 
statement that we do appreciate the opportunity, and we do appre- 
ciate the courtesy and the compliments that you have paid our asso- 
ciation in asking us to be here. We pledge our cooperation to carry 
out anything that you gentlemen make available for us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gentry. This witness can contribute a lot to this discussion. 
Are there not enough of us here to stay and hear him? I would be 
glad to. 

Mr. Biarnrx. The Chair would be very anxious to hear the com- 
pletion of this testimony, because I think it has been excellent, and 
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the response of the committee I believe will bear me out on the keen 
interest of the committee in the testimony presented this morning. 

Now, if the committee wishes to continue while we are here, the 
Chair is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. McGrecor. I move we continue until 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Biarnik. Without objection, we will continue. May we have 
your testimony, Mr. Whitton ? 
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Mr. Wurrron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 
I said before, I merely intended—— 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Whitton, not to interrupt, but Mr. Hull, the very 
able member of the committee from your State of Missouri, was hope- 
ful he could have the privilege and the honor of presenting you and 
introducing you to his colleagues, but he was called away. He is 
testifying before an REA subcommittee on appropriations. He re- 
erets he was not here to personally introduce you and present you. 

Mr. Wutrron. Thank you. 

As I was saying, I have — to try to summarize some of the 
points that have been made by our various members and try to bring 
out the high points. 

I want to say this: I think that the Congress has always been the 
leader in the roadbuilding business in our country. We recall that 
in 1916 the Congress, when it passed its first Feder al Aid Act, encour- 
aged States in having a continuous and a connected system of high- 
ways. And if it had not been for that act, we would not have had 
them. And all through the years that has been the case. In 1954 the 
best act that we have had to date was passed. 

But further work is needed now and needed badly in order to 
encourage the growth of our country and to handle the great volume of 
traflic that is using our highways. 

In making this additional money available, we think that the Inter- 
state System should receive precedence—a system of roads that 
amounts to about 40,000 miles and will carry today 14 percent of the 
traffic of the Nation. We think when it is completed it will carry 
much more than that. 

We think that the location and design and the standards of con- 
struction on this 40,000-mile system of interstate highways should be 
determined by the engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
highway departments and not by any national highway corporation 
that might be set up. 

We feel that the duties of the National Highway Corporation should 
be fiseal only 

We further feel that to encourage the completion of this Interstate 
System as soon as possible that the part of the Federal Government 
should be about 90 to 95 percent. We think that that will encourage 
and cause the completion of the Interstate System at an early date. 

We feel that this money that is made available by the Federal 
Government to the States for building the Interstate System should be 
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on the basis of need. Now, by “need” I mean cost of construction. 
The cost of construction in the various States should be used to make 
the allocation. It should be in proportion to the cost of construction 
of the entire system. In that way we will end up with a completed 
system at the same time. If some other type of ratio is used or some 
other factor is used, one State might finish before the other and 
that would be undesirable. 

We think that controlled access is a most important feature of the 
Interstate System and of other systems, as far as that is concerned, 
where the traffic is great. But controlled access in order to protect 
the traffic capacity of the road and the safety of the road. 

Perhaps I would be permitted a personal statement now. Missouri 
is now building bypasses of bypasses. Where we bypassed a town 
say 10 or 15 years ago and failed to get controlled access, string 
development has come up along the town and we are now building 
a bypass of a bypass. Now, that is going to be true in several places 
in Missouri. We do not want to have that occur again. 

So there I say we need limited access very greatly. 

I like to think that right-of-way is possibly the only permanent part 
of a highway. Now, that is not always true, when engineers do not 
make the correct location. But if engineers do make the correct loca- 
tion, then right-of-way is possibly the only permanent part of the 
highway, and we ought to protect it by limiting the access and con- 
trolling the access. 

I heard Mr. Moses here Monday and the gentleman from Houston, 
and I think they made a very good point in getting the right-of-way 
as soon as possible. This money ought to be made available at this 
Congress, not the next one or the next one. The perimeter areas 
around the large cities and even the small cities of the country and 
even along these interstate highways, these proposed interstate high- 
ways, are building up to such an extent that the cost of that right-of- 
way is going to be prohibitive if we postpone it too far, and we need 
to do it now. 

You cannot realize, unless you tried to get right-of-way in some city 
and move somebody out of his home, the difficulties that we come up 
against in getting that right-of-way. People do not like to leave their 
homes, and you canot blame them, but they are in the way of progress, 
and so on. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will you yield for a question right there? 

Mr. Wuirton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. How would you designate what States would get 
how much money for the purchase of rights-of-way? How would 
you determine that factor ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Personally now, just off the cuff, I would say that 
would be on the basis of need, again on the basis of need, on an esti- 
mate that we can make of the cost of right-of-way in those States. 

Mr. McGrecor. Because of this principle that the Interstate is pri- 
marily based upon need ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Definitely in my judgment. And I have said and 
I want to say again that immediate acquisition of the right-of-way 
is necessary. Time istheessence. And it is so desirable. 

I want to make this point: In those States where they cannot now 
acquire controlled access, something ought to be put into the Federal 
legislation so the Federal Government could temporarily, at least, 
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acquire that access until the State itself gets its own house in order. 
That has been worked out, I believe, in one of the bills—that the Fed- 
eral Government would take title or something to the outer 5 feet of 
the right-of-way. 

Now, at the same time that we are building this Interstate System 
I think we must not forget the rest of the system. We do not intend 
to. But I feel that with the Federal Government carrying the big 
load of the Interstate System, then the States’ money will become more 
useful on the rest of the system, and it should be completed along with 
that at an early date. 

Gentlemen, I have said the few remarks that I had to say. It isa 
great privilege for us out in the Middle West to have the opportunity 
to come here and appear before you, and you honor us by asking us 
for our opinion. 

I am grateful for this opportunity. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buatnix. We thank you, Mr. Whitton. 

Any questions on my right? 

Mr. Gentry. No questions. The Middle West is the greatest part 
of the country. 

Mr. Wurrron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Buarnrg«. Mr. Gray ? 

Mr. Gray. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions, but I want to congratulate the witness. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Alger? 

Mr. Aucer. No questions. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. No questions. 

Mr. Busu. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scuerer. No questions. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Cramer? 

Mr. Cramer. Referring to the question asked by Mr. Gentry con- 
cerning the 10,000 miles of toll roads that possibly would be con- 
structed under this bill between December 31, 1951, and December 31, 
1955, I presume that he based that upon the calculation that all of 
these States would immediately jump into the toll roadbuilding and 
build toll roads in all those areas that are financially feasible. That 
is what I gathered from his question. 

Mr. Gentry. Under the terms of the bill they made an estimate 
of the roads in the country that could be financed as toll roads—that 
is, that have sufficient travel. ‘Those roads plus the ones that are al- 
ready toll roads or that are being built add up pretty close to 9,000. 
I think it is around 9,600. 

Mr. Cramer. Then I properly interpreted your question. I want 
to ask you a question based upon that. As a result of your experience 
in road work and your knowledge of this bill, do you feel that 
people in the States would put up with the construction of every pos- 

sible toll road, knowing that it would mean a continued toll, where 
they could otherwise get a free Federal highway under this bill? Do 
you think that would be the result of the bill, or do you think the re- 
sult would be that every State would jump into tollroad construction 
wherever it was financially feasible? 

Mr. Wurrton. I had better just talk about Missouri if I may, Mr. 
Cramer, and I do not believe that we would go into the toll-road busi- 
ness in Missouri. There are two bills now before our house, and 
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they were 2 years ago before our State legislature. They did not 
pass then, and it looks like they are not going to pass now, because our 
assembly is going to adjourn or going to ) discontinue consideri ing legis 
lation this week. They adjourn May 31. 

Mr. Cramer. Then do I understand from your statement that so 
far as Missouri is concerned you do not think that the result of pass- 
ing this bill will be that Missouri will immediately jump into an 
expanded toll-road program, meaning that the automobile user would 
be burdened with an additional toll in addition to the gas tax he now 
pays? As far as Missouri is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Wurrron. That is a personal opinion, yes, sir, in Missouri. 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, I only said, Mr. Cramer, that the bill makes 
that possible. 

Mr. Cramer. I realize that, but it raises a very interesting point that 
I think deserves further investigation. 

Mr. Scuerrr. Will you yield? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. I agree that the bill makes that possible, but we have 
not resolved that question, Mr. Gentry? I know of nobody on this 
committee who does not object to that particular provision in the 
Clay bill. I certainly do. If we are going to reimburse these States 
for moneys expended on toll roads, then in my opinion the bill should 
provide that they must become freeways at that point. 

Mr. Gentry. That is certainly a logical statement. I agree with 
that. 

Mr. Cramer. That is the point I wanted to bring out, Mr. Chair- 
man, because I think a lot of damage can be done to our discussion 
of this bill if we were off the track on the question of whether or not 
0 percent of the users of our roads were going to have to spend money 
for tolls in addition to the present gas tax. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield again? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerrer. The only reason T mentioned it is that it seems we 
have spent a lot of time discussing that which I consider a bad provi- 
sion of the Clay bill, and I think we might eliminate any discussion 
in the future because I have not heard anyone on that ‘side or this 
side who is agreeable to that provision in the bill. 

Mr. Cramer. Just one other question I would like to ask. I have 
not had a chance to ask this of anyone. This acquisition of right- 
of-way is an extremely important problem. I think all over the 
United States that is true, not only relative to the Interstate System 
but relative to the primary, secondary, rural, and otherwise. T have 
run into it as county attorney in my own county, and I have run into 
it in the State legislature. Every time I would turn around there 
was the problem of moving people, moving filling stations, and every- 
thing else. And the longer we wait the more it is going to cost. 

Now, it has been my thought that there should be some definite 
percentage of money available for road construction set aside for 
the purchase of rights-of-way say for a period in the future of 5 years. 
5 years before construction. There should be some money set aside 
for purchase of rights-of-way by the States—whether it comes out 
of the present money or whether, for instance, it comes out of excise 
taxes or what. Do you not think that is a sound proposal? 
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Mr. Wurrron. I think that would be very fine. We are purchas- 
ing advance right-of-way in Missouri now. I know California is 
doing that. And if some of this Federal aid could be m: a available 
for that purpose, I think it would add to the workability of the bill. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwencer. Just one observation. I as a legislator have sat 
through many discussions like this with people like you, and I want 
to say this about these people who are in your capacity: You have 
been a great asset to our Nation. You have made wonderful con- 
tributions through the years. 

Mr. Wuirron. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencer. You always set yourselves up—I am amused 
sometimes—as a great nonpolitical group. I have been with political 
delegations in Towa to go to our highway departments, to ask for 
things for our State and community, and I consider you the greatest 
nonpolitical political group in the building of America and her 
prosperity. 

Now, I want to agree with this gentleman over here when he said 
the Midwest is the greatest part of this country. We in Iowa claim 
we are in the center of that Middle West. ° 

Mr. Wuirron. Thank you, sir. You are very kind. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, I think we are very fortunate to have 
the information brought to us by the officials of our various State 
engineering departments. I appreciate the testimony, and I believe 
we are building up a very fine record. 

[ have had a : long association with Mr. George McCoy, president of 
your association, over many years in California, where he has and is 
doing a mighty fine job, and I know we all appreciate the knowledge 
and information imparted to us. Another friend of longstanding 1 is 
Frank Malfour; he is one of the best right-of-way men ‘that I have 
known. He has bought rights-of-way for the State of California for 
many years, and we have never had the least inkling of anything being 
wrong with the procurement of any"property. 

I congratulate them on the job they are doing. We are very fortu- 
ate to have their advice as to this very big and important matter. 

Mr. Winrrron. Thank you for that. 

Mr. Biatnrx. Thank you. 

Any other questions on my right ? 

On my left? 

Thank you, Mr. Whitton. And on behalf of the committee we 
thank the three witnesses from the national association for the 
splendid statements. They are as cogent, concise, substantial, inform- 
ative, and constructive, I believe, as anything we have heard in one 
short session thus far. We thank you very much. 

The committee is now adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow mor ning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 

he following day, Thursday, May 12, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTrrE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:20 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon, 
presiding. 
Mr. Fatton. Ladies and gentlemen, the hearing this morning is a 
continuation of the hearings on H. R. 4260. 
Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Lloyd Halverson, of the 
National Grange. Mr. Halvorson. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD C. HALVORSON, ECONOMIST FOR THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Hatvorson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
present the Grange’s point of view. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. Halvorson, will you give the reporter your full 
name, occupation, and title? 

Mr. Hatvorson. Yes, I am Lloyd Halvorson, economist with the 
National Grange, and I have offices at the Grange headquarters, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

The fact that present road programs will not provide even half 
of the estimated $101 billion cost of modernizing the Nation’s roads 
and streets over the next 10 years, indicates to us the need for immedi- 
ate action to expand the Federal highway program. We believe it is 
not only sound, but also necessary for the Federal Government to 
assume the cost of financing the Interstate System. However, we also 
believe that the Federal Government’s responsibility for modernizing 
the Nation’s roads extends far beyond this. 

We are pleased with the indication that this committee is agreed 
as to the need and also the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to accelerate the Nation’s highway program. 

The position of the Grange on the question of how and to what 
extent the Federal Government should advance the Nation’s highway 
program is best answered by the following excerpt from the transpor- 
tation policies adopted by the delegate body of the National Grange 
last November : 


We recommend that the National Grange should support President Bisen- 
hower’s highway program in principle. We make the following observations 
and recommendations regarding certain features of the program which are 
emerging from official places: 

1. Less emphasis should be placed on dollar needs of the program and years to 
complete it. It will take time to get a $10 billion annual construction program 
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underway. Construction dollar values and costs change rapidly. In our zeal to 
get the job done quickly we must not fan the fires of inflation. Otherwise, we 
might end up with fewer miles of roads built per dollar expended than anticipated 
because of increased road equipment, material, and labor costs. 

2. Federal contributions in the program should be doubled for farm-to-market 
roads, main rural roads, and arterial streets on the Federal-aid system, exclusive 
of the Interstate System. These contributions should continue to be matched 
on a 50-50 basis in the States. 

3. The Federal Government should assume the entire cost of rebuilding the 
40,000-mile Interstate System because of its importance in national defense, 
interstate commerce, delivery of the mail, and general welfare. Responsibility 
for design, construction and cost of maintenance, operation and policing of the 
system should be assumed by the States. This plan of financing would relieve 
the States of the high construction costs required on this system. It would make 
available to them more money to be spent on State primary highways, secondary 
roads, and urban areas. 

4. Creation of a Federal highway authority empowered to use long-term 
financing is favored to supplement today’s tax revenues. Loans from the 
authority should be available to States, counties, municipalities, and communities. 

5. Since the President’s highway proposal will benefit the entire citizenry, 
all should share in its cost. 

We agree with H. R. 4260 that the Interstate System should be 
financed by the Federal Government, and that it should be completed 
in about 10 years. The importance of an adequate Interstate System 
to national defense, the mails, and economic development, justifies 
the Federal financing of thesystem. It is unlikely that under a match- 
ing system the States would be able to provide enough money to com- 
plete the system in 10 years. 

The Grange recognized in point 4, mentioned above, the likely neces 
sity of a bond issue to finance the Interstate System. We believe that 
in view of the tremendous taxload we are now carrying, and in view of 
the fact that new and better highways will serve the people for years 
to come, that a bond issue is justified. We look upon the cost of the 
Interstate System as a profitable investment rather than as an operat- 
ing expense. If financed by loans it is a capital outlay and not 
deficit spending. We do not believe that such an investment, even by 
borrowing, will cause inflation, but we do believe that we have many 
effective tools to prevent inflation which could be used if the need 
arises. 

Our highway policy also contains the following statement: 

Any expanded highway program must include provisions for stepped-up con- 
struction on local rural roads. Of the 3,313,000 miles of roads and streets in 
the United States, nearly 72 percent consists of county and local roads. While 
many of these roads are traveled lightly, the traffic they carry is frequently 
of such general importance that it must move day in and day out. 

While great studies have been made to improve these local roads, there are 
still too many missing links between farms and improved roads, especially during 
muddy seasons. Our goal must be an all-weather road to every farm worth 
farming. 

From firsthand experience our grange leaders know that rural roads 
are very inadequate and it is also true that responsibility for 72 per- 
cent of the roads is too much for a small minority of the people. Rural 
roads have a national importance in several respects. About 4 million 
children ride to school daily over the secondary and feeder roads 
of our Nation. Efficient and prompt distribution of the mails is 
dependent upon adequate rural roads. C ity people will enjoy better 
quality products at less cost if we can have speedy, regular, and effi- 
cient transportation of farm products, especially perishable farm 
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products like milk. Medical care for farm people depends often 
upon passable roads. Farm people will be unable to share in the 
advancing culture of our Nation without adequate roads. 

The C lay committee report estimated the 10-year construction needs 
of the Federal-aid secondary system at about $15 billion, and other 
rural secondary roads at $17 billion, making a total of $32 billion. If 
present Federal-aid uppropriation for secondary roads remains at 

3210 million annually, only about 7 percent of the needed improve- 
ments in the secondary roads will be paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment over the next 10-year period. It is unlikely that the secondary 
roads of America will be brought up to modern standards, in line with 
the other road systems, unless ‘Federal aid is increased for these roads. 

It was these factors which prompted our delegate body to put the 
National Grange on record favoring a doubling of the regular Fed- 
eral-aid appr opriations. 

We note that there is no provision in H. R. 4260 for increasing Fed- 
eral aid for the primary and secondary system. This aspect ‘of the 
President’s highway program and H. R. 4260 was given serious con- 
sideration by the National Grange. 

We considered the advisability of giving our support only to a bill 
which would provide a well- rounded Federal highen ay program, in- 
creasing Federal aid for the primary and secondary roads, and not 
only the Interstate System. The executive committee of the National 
Grange met just a few weeks ago and decided that because this was 
not a “regular year for authorizing Federal aid for roads, we would 
support a separate bill for the Interstate System this year. We con- 
sider the modernization of the Interstate System as very important 
to agricultural transportation, and feel that this program should be 
considered on itsown merits. We believe that enactment of legislation 
to complete the Interstate System is a proper first step this year in 
the F rederal assumption of its highway responsibility. 

There is a provision in H. R. 4260, however, which could, in effect, 
be a declaration that the present level of Federal aid for the primary 
and secondary system will be frozen where it is for 30 years. This is 
section 105 (b). We ask that this section be amended, so as to make 
possible and even indicate plans for expanded Federal aid for the 
primary and secondary highway system. If this is not done, we shall 
have to oppose H. R. 4260 and similar bills on the grounds that it 
seeks to preclude the making available of additional Federal money 
for roads in a manner balanced with Federal responsibility in each of 
the systems. 

Assuming, however, that H. R. 4260 (or any similar bill) is amended 
to leave the door open to a balanced Federal highway program, the 
grange will give the bill its full support. 

Mr. Faution. Thank you very much for your statement. Are there 
any questions ? 

Governor Dempsey ¢ 

Mr. Dempsey. I have no questions, but I want to point out that there 
is nothing in this bill that freezes any category of roads. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Some people have interpreted that one section 
which I referred to, namely, where it says all of the Federal gasoline 
tax over $622 million shall go to this highway corporation. Tt seems 
as if that means there will be no other money available. 
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Mr. Dempsey. That can be changed by any Congress. It can be 
changed next year. It does not in any way freeze any category for 
any length of time. 

Mr. Hatvorson. But it does sound as if a lot of people might 
interpret it as a policy that you freeze it at that level. We would feel 
even the fact that some people misinterpret it is of some concern to us. 

Mr. Dempsey. This bill has been very much misinterpreted be- 
cause of various news releases. Some people have an idea we will 
spend $100 billion when there are only $27 billion involved in the bill 
as a total. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is all. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Just to clarify that particular section, I think your 
assumption is correct, because the bill specifically states that the pay- 
ment of the bonds and the money for the payment of the bonds will 
be the revenue which is in excess of that $622 million authorized 
by Public Law 350. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Which would lead us to believe that is all the money 
we are going to get on that particular section. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. The question I raise is, assuming, however, that 
H. R. 4260, or any other similar bill, is amended to leave the bill 
open to a balanced Federal highway program, the Grange will give 
full support. In this bill as now written, even with that in there, 
the door is still open, because when we have a biennial highway bill 
we can then pick up the necessary money for the farm-to-market or 
urban roads and other roads of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Hatvorson. That is true, and Congress can even reverse a law 
it has already enacted. However, once a bill is enacted, or a law, 
or a policy, it is harder to reverse it than if specifically leave the door 
open and even possibly indicate your intention to increase the other 
Federal-aid appropriations in later years. That would be an assur- 
ance we would like to have either in the bill or in a committee state- 
ment. 

Mr. McGreeor. I think you recognize we cannot bind any other 
Congress and write that into this legislation. 

Mr. Hatvorson. The committee can indicate that is what its think- 
ing is for the future. 

Mr. McGrecor. You mean by inserting it in the report ? 

Mr. Hatvorson. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. That would be a gesture at least, but it is cer- 
tainly not binding. 

Mr. Hatvorson. I recognize that, but if we can have this policy 
announced at this time, it will be very helpful to us in the future. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think we have known each other for a good 
while, but some of us are in complete accord that we are not going 
to tie up the funds of all of the other roads, as much as we love the 
Interstate System. We will not tie up the funds of all the other 
roads and say that they are going to stand the wear and tear for 
the next 30 years. So even though this bill may be passed in a 
similar form, I certainly feel that the ieee teetomms there are 
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more people who live off the Interstate System in Congress than 
there are those who live on the Interstate System—— 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the problem. 

Mr. McGreeor. But we are recognizing the need and we are going 
to try to help. Still we want you boys to remember us too at the 
proper time. 

Mr. Hatvorson. It is very heartening to us from the farm areas to 
have this on the record, I assure you. 

Mr. McGrecor. That was one reason why I entered int& the 
colloquy. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes; I will be glad to yield to my distinguished 
friend from Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Scuerer. The secondary and farm-to-market roads under the 
1954 act had their funds almost doubled; did they not ? 

Mr. HAtvorson. It was increased, but I do not believe it was quite 
that much. 

Mr. McGrecor. The urban roads did too; did they not? 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand, but he wants them doubled again in 
this instance. 

Mr. Harvorson. Yes. We do want them doubled again. 

Mr. Scuerer. They had them almost doubled. 

Mr. HaAtvorson. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now you say on page 2, Federal contributions in 
the program should be doubled on farm-to-market roads. Do you 
mean doubled again over and above the 1954 act ? 

Mr. Hatvorson. That is right. Our folks were considering it 
when they declared this policy, and they knew well what had hap- 
pened during the last Congress. So they want it doubled from what 
it was last year. 

Mr. ScuHerer. You actually feel the farm-to-market roads are in 
that condition that even though they have had their funds doubled 
in the last Congress, you still want them doubled again ? 

Mr. Hatvorson. The studies by the Department of Commerce show 
that $32 billion is needed to make those farm-to-market roads ade- 
quate. The present level of $210 million annual appropriations over 
a 10-year period will only provide about 7 percent of that. The farm 
people are such a small proportion of the population that they feel 
those roads could never be made adequate unless they can get some 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Scuerer. There are about 3,300,000 miles of highway in this 
country; are there not? 

Mr. Hatvorson. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. About 1 million of those are secondary and farm- 
to-market roads. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Well, the primary and secondary system I think 
amount to something like 700,000, if I recall. 

Mr. Scuerer. Over those roads, that 1 million miles I referred to 
out of the 3,300,000, or thereabouts, there are less than 100 cars a day 
traveling those roads. 

Mr. Hatvorson. I would suspect that is a true statement. 

Mr. Scuerer. Are not those roads today doing a much better job 
for the community generally than is the Interstate System? I am 
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not saying they do not need help, but frankly, which system requires 
priority treatment for the benefit of the whole community / 

Mr. Hatvorson. We are ae for the Interstate System to be 
given this priority, you might sa But at the same time we feel 
that we should step up the aid to the secondary and primary system. 
In fact, the total inadequacy as far as dollars is concerned of the 
farm-to-market roads is greater. It is $32 billion as against an 
inadequacy of $27 billion on the Interstate System. 

Mr! Scuerer. But if the amount that was given under the 1954 
act, Which you admit was almost double the amount of previous grants, 
was doubled again, as you proposed, then the States could not match: 
that, could they ¢ 

Mr. Hatvorson. I do not know but what they would be able to. 
They certainly have not reached the ceiling on their ability to rais 
the ‘gasoline taxes. I think it probably takes a little time for the 
people to become accustomed to the idea of raising the gas tax, but 
it has been done gradually. We have done it over a period of years 
and it is true in any case that the more Federal money that is made 
available, the more roads we will get. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I may retain my opportunity for making an 
inquiry, I just want to keep the record straight. If we are going 
to go into the increased percentages let us ‘have the record show 
just a few years ago the Interstate System only had $25 million, 
and then we jumped it up to $175 million. Now look where we are 
putting it. Atnotime have we ever brought the farm-to-market roads 
into that category. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Is it not a fact that the overwhelming evidence here 
has demonstrated that the need is on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Fatton. Gentlemen, I think you should address yourselves 
and your questions to the witness. Try to keep from as much duplica- 
tion as possible, because I understand the gentleman has to appear 
before another committee and we have other witnesses. Also, the 
House goes into session at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. McGrecor. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Halvorson, in view of the condition of our budget 
today and in view of the situation surrounding our great public debt. 
I just want to state to you that I think the fears that you express here 
are well founded. I think there are very good grounds for the position 
you take here. I especially think that, ‘provided we do what is recom 
mended in the bill before us. That is, while we are still operating on a 
tremendous deficit each year and while the Secretary of the Treasury 
says that even next year and for many years thereafter we will have 
to spend more money for defense than we are spending this year, and 
especially if we are going not to levy any additional taxes, or have no 
bigger tax base than we have now, ‘and “especially if we are going to 
start paying billions of dollars in interest in order to make this pri- 
mary investment, then I would say that the future of our fiscal policy 
and financial position is not very good. 

That is all. 

Mr. Axeer. I have one brief question, Mr. Halvorson. Did your 
committee ever study whether we could afford, or how many additional 
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miles of road we could afford? Did you ever get into that, or does it 
just seem that the bottomless pit of Federal financing is there to be 
tapped ? 

Mr. Hatvorson. Our folks are farmers. They are very concerned 
with the increase in the national debt and with the deficit and the level 
of taxes. But the way they looked upon this was primarily in this 
light. A farmer will make an investment that will yield 10 percent if 
he can borrow money at 3 percent. They feel that the roads of the 
Nation do yield a good dividend in the way of increased efficiency for 
the whole economy. They also mention the fact that we are spending 
billions of dollars for defense, and spending billions of dollars for 
foreign aid. Certainly our own highway system is that important for 
our economic strength and even for our national defense. 

Mr. Auger. Do you have any suggestions as to how to raise the money 
to help foot the bill? Was that discussed in the Grange / 

Mr. Hatvorson. No; they did not discuss that in much detail. I 
might say this, though. For many years the Grange opposed the 
Federal gasoline tax. This year they also opposed it, but they wrote in 
a proviso there that indicates they recognize it is probably here to stay 
and to finance this Interstate System and the Federal aid in general, 
So they request that because of the indication that there will be implicit 
linkage at least that the farmer be given a refund on the Federal gas- 
oline tax on gasoline used on tractors. 

Therefore, they have gone along and indicated a willingness for 
the Federal Highway Kushicsity to issue bonds, but did not say 
exactly how those bonds are to be serviced. They left that up to this 
committee. | 

Mr. Fation. The Chair would like to make an announcement at 
this time. On Monday following, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, will testify. On Tuesday, Comptroller General Camp- 
bell will be our witness. Today, as I said before, the House goes into 
session at 11 o’clock. We w ould like to hear the balance of the wit- 
nesses today. The committee is going into executive session at 5 
minutes to 11 to determine several problems that are before us. 

I was wondering if we could not speed along and make our ques- 
tions short. A lot of questions that have been asked this morning 
have already been asked and there are answers in the record too in 
regard to the personal points of view on the different parts of the bill. 
So I will ask the indulgence of the committee, that if they have 
an financial questions we have two financial men coming in on Mon- 
day and Tuesday who are supposed to be experts. I know these 
gentlemen like to get into the record the feelings of their organiza- 
tions. So if you could shorten it a little bit, it w vould be appreciated. 

Are there any more questions on my right after that statement ? 

Mr. Scupper. Usually when you get to this end everybody has 
talked on the subject and we are left with very little time to ask 
questions. 

I wonder if the Grange realizes that only 3 years ago all of the 
money that was asked of the Federal Government was $400 million 
a year? This committee raised that amount 2 years ago. Last year 
we authorized practically all of the gas tax money that came in, or the 
equivalent of all of the money coming in from all forms of gas tax 
as we felt that the roads were the most important place to use the 
money. The farm roads have benefited. 
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I am confronted by the same situation as Mr. McGregor. I have 
no interstate highways in my district. I am interested in all the 
Federal roads and highways, and I do desire to see sufficient money 
provided to take care of that situation. 

One of the things I believe all of us desire to have cleared up is, 
what will be the policy under this law of allocating back to the States 
money that has been expended on highways that come up to the 
interstate standard. That would help in providing for better primary 
and secondary systems. 

I agree thoroughly with your interpretation but I am not certain 
as to whether this bill is specific enough. We should put a ceiling of 
$622 million on the Federal money to be matched for the primary and 
secondary highways. 

Mr. Hatvorson. The language certainly leaves room for that inter- 
pretation. We would like to have it clarified. 

Mr. Scupper. I believe we should have an interpretation, making it 
a definite obligation on the Congress, the only way we can pay 
indebtedness of the Interstate System is by freezing present taxes 
or increasing the amount of revenue being derived from the gas tax. 

Mr. Hatvorson. I think we have some reason to be afraid that that 
interpretation is correct, because we have heard some enunciations 
from certain people connected with the administration that they 
might even want to cut back the Federal-aid appropriation from the 
farm-to-market roads from where it is. 

Mr. Scupper. I believe there should be a very definite obligation 
on the part of the Congress to fulfill the contract if this bill is adopted. 

Mr. Fatxon. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Scuwencet. I would like to have you write me a letter answer- 
ing this question : On page 2 you say: 

We look upon the cost of the Interstate System as a profitable investment 
rather than as an operating expense. If financed by loans it is a capital outlay 
and not deficit spending. 

Mr. Hatvorson. Yes; I will. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hatvorson. I appreciate very much the opportunity to present 
the Grange’s views. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Lawrence. 


o 


STATEMENT OF JOHN V. LAWRENCE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. Do you want us to begin 
for the 2 or 3 minutes we have remaining? 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Lawrence, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Lawrence, would you mind if we incorporated the 
statement in the record and then you give us the highlights of your 
statement quickly ? 

Mr. Lawrence. It is going to be pretty difficult. I have about 3 
minutes to summarize this in. 

Mr. Fation. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is a short statement. 
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Mr. Lawrence. I mean, would we not have the opportunity to come 
back at some other time and continue? 

Mr. Fation. We cannot do it today and our schedule is filled up for 
next week. 

Mr. Lawrence. We will hold ourselves in readiness at your disposi- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Why do you not proceed as far as you can, and maybe 
we can come back ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence, will you give us your full name, title, and occupation ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. My name is John V. Lawrence, and I am managing 
director of the American Trucking Associations, Inc. Our offices are 
located at 1424 16th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

The American Trucking Associations, Inc., is a federation that was 
established in 1933 as the national trade association of the trucking 
industry, representing all types of motor carriers of property, both for 
hire and private. We have affiliated associations in all 48 States and 
in the District of Columbia. In addition, we speak for 11 affiliated 
conferences, as follows: Automobile Transporters Conference; 
Regular Common Carrier Conference; Common Carriers, Irregular 
Route Conference; Contract Carrier Conference; Private Carrier 
Conference; Movers Conference of America; National Tank Truck 
Carriers, Inc.; Local Cartage National Conference; Munitions Car- 
riers Conference; Oilfield Haulers Conference; Film Carriers Con- 
ference. 

As our first witness, I will endeavor to outline our policy and 
position in general terms with respect to the matters which are directly 
before the committee. 

Our second witness, Mr. Bresnahan, will concentrate upon two 
questions which were directly before the Senate committee and which 
have arisen indirectly during the hearings of the House committee. 
These questions have to do with (1) the trucking industry’s tax pay- 
ments in relation to its tax responsibilities and (2) motor vehicle size 
and weight regulation. 

Like the governors’ conference and the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the policy and position of the trucking in- 
dustry has undergone an evolution in recent years. 

For many years, in common with numerous other groups and or- 
ganizations, it was our position that the Federal fuel taxes and auto- 
motive excise taxes should be repealed. 

This position was based upon the legislative history of these taxes 
as well as the legislative history of the Federal highway-aid program. 
Historically, there was no connection between the Federal highway- 
user taxes and the Federal highway-aid program. 

In recognition of the Federal Government’s constitutional responsi- 
bilities with respect to provision for the common defense, provision 
for the general welfare and establishment of post offices and post 
roads, Congress began appropriating money for roads long before 
the highway-user taxes came into being. 

Federal appropriations for roads actually date back as far as 1806, 
when Congress appropriated funds for the improvement of the Na- 
tional Pike, or Cumberland Road. The first highway-user taxes were 
enacted in 1918 as emergency waft measures with the understandings 
they would be repealed. They were repealed in the 1920’s, but reen- 
acted in 1932 as emergency depression measures, again with the under- 
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standing that they would be repealed when the emergency ‘vas over. 
They have not been repealed, of course, and inste: id the rates have 
been increased from time to time. 

The legislative history of more recent years has given a strong 
indication of revised congressional hicliink ca tendency to relate and 
establish a link between the highway-user taxes and the Federal 
highway appropriations. 

Congressional sponsors of Federal highway-aid legislation in recent 
years have cited collection of the highw: ay-user taxes as one of the 
justifications for the gradually increasing aid program, although the 
taxes always have subst: intially exe eeded the appropriations. 

An even more — ant indication of congressional adoption of 
the linkage theory came in 1951. The Federal tax on gasoline has 
always applied to every gallon of gas, regardless of the purpose for 
which the fuel was used. In 1951, Congress levied the 2 cents per 
gallon on diesel fuel as well as gasoline. Significantly, however, the 
cliese] fuel tax was limited to diesel fuel used for highway purposes and 
was therefore not applicable to diesel fuel used for other purposes, 
such as that used for operating railroad locomotives. 

This revision of congressional thinking, this rather clear-cut con- 
gressional decision to treat the fuel tax and the automotive excise taxes 
as highway user taxes and to relate them to Federal highway expendi- 
tures, has caused the trucking industry and many other groups to reap- 
praise their long-standing position in favor of repeal. 

In the face of clear-cut congressional actions to the contrary, it 
appeared that our long-standing and flat position in favor of repeal 
of the taxes had been rendered unrealistic. 

Therefore, at its annual meeting in 1953 our board of directors 
expanded our organization’s policy to embrace a recommendation that 
if the Federal taxes were to be continued as highway user charges the 
level of Federal highway appropriations should be increased to a 
level at least approximating the Federal fuel taxes, and that the 
bulk of the increase be earmarked for improvement of the National 
System of Interstate Highways. 

It became necessary for us to take still a further look at our policy 
when, in the middle of last year, the President announced his ideas for 
a greatly expanded program of highway improvement. 

The President’s message to the governors’ conference last July 
presaged a greater role of the Federal Government in the financing 
of highway construction in this country. This being so, we felt we 
needed an industry policy. Our governing body gave it to us and 
we outlined it in our appearance before the President’s Advisory 
Committee (Clay Committee) as follows 

The current Federal-aid program of $875 million breaks down like this: 

(a) $315 million for the primary system, with States matching on a 50-50 
basis. 

(b) $210 million for secondary roads, with matching on a 50—50 basis. 

(c) $175 million for urban streets, with matching on a 50-50 basis. 

(d) $175 million for the 40,000-mile National System of Interstate Highways. 
on a matching basis of 40 (State) and 60 (Federal). 

We would recommend continuation of the current Federal-aid program with 
respect to the primary system, secondary roads, and urban streets, on the 
existing matching basis ((a), (0), and (¢).) 

We would recommend discontinuance of the current Federal-aid program (4) 


with respect to the National System of Interstate Highways, thus relieving the 
States of the necessity of matching current Federal appropriations for that 
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purpose, and enabling the States to use the money thus saved for other roads and 
streets. 


We would recommend that the Federal Government assume full financial 
responsibility for building the National System of Interstate Highways under a 
Federal-States relationship that would be substantially similar to that which 
has prevailed in the past with respect to Federal aid, except that there would 
be no matching by the States. 

Generally speaking, House bill 4260 coincides with our policy. It 
recognizes the overriding importance of the Interstate System and 
would concentrate increased Federal funds upon that system. It 
seems only logical for the National Government to concentrate its 
efforts on this National Highway System, particularly in the light 
of current world conditions. 

By the same token, it is logical that the States have concentrated 
and will continue to concentrate upon roads and streets of local rather 
than national importance. This understandable tendency in the past 
accounts largely for the finding in the report to the 81st Congress in 
which the National System was laid out, that: 

Of the entire street and highway network, the Interstate Highway System, its 
most important segment, is by and large the most seriously obsolescent part. 

It might be said that to date even the National Government has 
given the Interstate Highway System much less than top priority. In 
the current Federal-aid program of $875 million, only $175 million 
is apphed to that system. 

[ will say there, that was a marked improvement over the $25 mil- 
lion that had previously been allocated. 

When this is matched by the States on the current 60-40 basis, the 
total annual amount going into the system is less than $292 million. 
At that rate, it would take more than 90 years to complete the system 
up to requirements of 20 years hence. 

Witnesses, well qualified to speak on the subject, have for years 
testified before the Senate and House committees as to the importance 
of the Interstate System to our national defense and, more recently, 
to our civil defense. If the Interstate System is as important to the 
military and civilian defense of the Nation as indicated, the 10-year 
program provided for in House bill 4260 seems vital. Current news- 
paper headlines would indicate that if we had the system today it 
would be none too soon. 

Keeping in mind the highly competitive character of the transpor- 
tation business, we urge the committee to give careful and earnest con- 
sideration to the status of the Federal fuel and automotive excise 
taxes. 

All of the Federal taxes applicable to railroads are also applicable 
to the owners of motor vehicles. In addition, for many years, the 
owners of motor vehicles have been paying special taxes on their 
equipment and fuel, while no such taxes have been levied on the equip- 
ment and fuel of the railroads. 

This has placed highway transportation at a competitive disadvan- 
tage that is artificial and inequitable, and it has been offset only in 
part by Federal expenditures for highways. 

Just in the 13-year period from 1942 through 1953, the special Fed- 
eral motor-vehicle taxes exceeded Federal highway appropriations 
by approximately $10 billion. 

Even if the $10 billion overpayment by motor-vehicle owners in the 
past is overlooked the Federal Government could come pretty close to 
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financing the Interstate System on a current basis over the next 10 
years just from its special highway user tax revenues. 

At the rate of $2,177,272,000 collected in 1953, the revenue from these 
taxes in the next 10 years would aggregate almost $22 billion. With 
anticipated year-to-year increase in the yield from such taxes the 
total could be expected to equal or exceed the $25 billion that is 
required. 

Thus, even if it is assumed that the cost of constructing a highway 
system vital to the lives, property, and welfare of the entire Nation 
is the special and sole responsibility of the owners of motor vehicles, 
the owners of those vehicles have paid and currently are paying more 
than enough to meet such an obligation. 

For this reason we have felt that, if possible, the Federal Govern- 
ment should finance the interstate system without placing any addi- 
tional special tax burdens upon the owners of motor vehicles, particu- 
iarly since the States are finding it necessary to steadily increase their 
highway taxes to meet State highway needs. 

In making this suggestion, we are not necessarily contending that 
there should be a direct legislative linkage of the taxes and the ex- 
penditures. But we are asking that Congress give due consideration 
to the fact that the taxes have been and are being paid; that Congress 
elready has clearly indicated an unofficial linkage of the taxes and 
expenditures, and that unless the Federal expenditures are increased 
to an amount approximating the taxes it is unjust to continue the 
taxes since comparable taxes are not levied against the railroad com- 
petitors of highway transportation. 

Despite these considerations of equity, we are practical enough to 
know that under existing conditions it might be very difficult for 
Congress to raise the necessary money out of current revenues to 
finance the Interstate System on a pay-as-you-go basis, unless present 
expenditures for foreign aid or other purposes were curtailed. 

For this reason, the idea of paying for the interstate system on the 
installment plan, as outlined in House bill 4260, has appealed to us. 

According to the press, the Senate committee has rejected proposals 
to carry out the Clay Committee’s plan for bond financing and, instead, 
has recommended a 1-cent increase in the Federal fuel tax. 

We favor the bond-financing plan because it would obviate the 
need for further increase in Federal automotive taxes which we believe 
are already adequate to more than cover the responsiblity of motor- 
vehicle owners with respect to proposed expansion of Federal highway 
expenditures. However, we do not want that interpreted as opposi- 
tion to a 1-cent increase in the fuel tax if Congress decides the bond 
financing plan cannot be adopted. 

If Congress determines that such an increase in the fuel tax is the 
only feasible way of getting the Interstate System of Highways, our 
organization will bow to such congressional determination. 

However, we must object vigorously to any proposal to single out 
the trucking industry to carry the full burden of any tax increases, 
such as was proposed in Senate bill 1573. Our position on this ques- 
tion will be ccoenek more fully by our second witness. 

Although we endorse House bill 4260 in general, we are deeply 
disturbed by a portion of section 207 dealing with credits for toll 
roads. We feel that this section, as now written, would encourage 
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and virtually force the States into widespread use of toll financing 
on the Interstate System. 

Where existing toll roads already form links in the Interstate Sys- 
tem we realize that it would be impractical and unwise to build dupli- 
cate public roads. Therefore, we have unhesitatingly endorsed sugges- 
tions that in the case of existing toll roads which are within the frame- 
work of the Interstate System, the Federal funds which normally 
would be used under the proposed program to construct such seg- 
ments should be made available to the extent necessary to liquidate 
the outstanding bonds, and thus make the roads part of the public road 
system. 

But as we understand section 207, it would go beyond this and 
allow construction of new toll roads on the Interstate System, and 
even to encourage such construction of toll roads by assuring the 
States that the funds which normally would have been made available 
for public roads would still be forthcoming. 

This would be a complete reversal of gongressional policy and the 
long-standing position of America’s motor-vehicle owners who, 
through their various organizations, repeatedly have emphasized their 
objection to the spread of toll facilities. The fact that motor-vehicle 
owners have used toll roads is not an endorsement of such roads, but 
rather is a reflection of the gross inadequacy of many of the public 
roads, 

The proposal to have the Federal Government, in effect, to reim- 
burse the States for toll facilities constructed in the future, would 
result in unfair double taxation of those who use the Interstate Sys- 
tem. Since a large portion of total vehicular mileage will be operated 
on the Interstate System, a correspondingly large portion of total 
highway user taxes accruing to both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments will be produced by the mileage operated on that system. If, 
in addition to these normal taxes, the States are allowed to charge 
tolls, the obvious result would be an unjust pyramiding of the assess- 
ments made against the users of one part of the overall highway and 
street system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but as I indi- 
cated, we would like to have another witness appear, Mr. Bresnahan, 
who is here with me, on the two questions of the trucking industry’s 
tax payments in relation to its tax responsibilities, as well as the motor 
vehicle size and weight regulations. Maybe on questions on those 
two phases it would be better if the committee had some knowledge 
of that statement. 

Mr. ScuwenceEL. In view of the fact that these people have a tre- 
mendous interest and stake in this, Mr. Chairman, and are great] 
concerned in this, I for one have some questions to ask, and I think 
we ought to grant them more time at some future time, so that the 
other witness can be heard, and so that the members of the committee 
can eross-examine them or ask further questions to enlighten us on 
this matter. 

Mr. Fation. We can continue until there is a quorum call. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to make a statement about this, but what 
I want to say I do not believe I want to say here if we are going 
to have an executive session. 

Mr. Fation. We will have an executive session. 

Mr. Gentry. It will be in connection with the same thing. 
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Mr. Fation. Are there any questions from the membership now 
on my right, of Mr. Lawrence ? 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask this witness a question, but under 
the circumstances I do not want to do it here and now. 

Mr. Faton. It seems we operate under circumstances almost ever) 
day just like this, where we sit here until there is a quorum call and 
then go on the floor. We try to do the best we can. So I will continue 
on until we have a quorum call. 

Mr. Gentry. I thought we were going to have an executive session 
at 5minutestoll. I thought you made that statement. 

Mr. Farton. I make that statement, but there is always some flexi 
bility in my statements. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I move we proceed. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dondero and I want to report on the Inter-A meri- 
can Highway to the committee, but we will defer it for another time. 
The executive session can wait and we will continue on with the hear- 
ing. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Gentry. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have no questions other than to congratulate your 
association and you, Mr. Lawrence, for recognizing that we need 
roads, and for being willing to assume a proportionate share of the 
obligations to pay for those roads. You are to be congratulated. You 
are about the first one who has come in and said you are willing t 
pay, even though it is going to hurt you to do so. 

Mr. Fauion. Any questions, Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Brecker. I have just one question. On page 8, in the fourth 
paragraph dealing with the present toll roads and the existing toll 
roads, you say: 

Therefore, we have unhesitatingly endorsed suggestions that in the case of 
existing toll roads which are within the framework of the Interstate System 
ihe Federal funds which normally would be used under the proposed program to 
construct such segments should be made available to the extent necessary t: 
liquidate the outstanding bonds. * * * 

Do you mean that if a State has concluded a toll road—and let us 
take the figure of $500 million—and through tolls they have reduced 
the bonds about $200 million, do you then suggest that they be rei 
bursed only to the extent of $300 million ? 

Mr. Lawrence. That may be a little tight sentence there. We wer 
trying to express this, and what we mean is we would not think that 
the Federal Government should turn over to a State money in pa) 
ment, you might say, for a facility that has been built and then h: ave 
no reduction with that money being made available in the bonds that 
might exist, and just have it continue on the same, old toll basis. 

Mr. Becker. I being from the State of New York would like ce 
peregraph. altered somewhat. I go along with what you say in th 
direction, but I would like it altered somewhat because you want 
extended to liquidate the balance of the bonds, and the fact is we ha‘ 
some awfully big toll roads in New York State that we are liquidating 
and others that are being built. 

I would not like to see the New York State Throughway, which is 
going to cost 7 or 8 hundred million dollars in the next couple 0 o! 
years be put in the position where, when we pay off the tolls o 
that road, we will get back only a portion of it. 
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Mr. Fauion. Mr. Alger. 
Mr. Avcer. Iam a newcomer here, but I regret the haste with which 
ve are necessarily moving. It seems the House is in session and here 
I sit. I have many questions to ask and I know my colleagues would 
have many more if they had the time. 1 want you to know that | 
am going to study this record and the tsatements that you have made 
to present. I do not want you to think that I am hurrying you, but 
we do have a shortage of time, it seems. 

Mr. ScuwEncer. Will the other witness be given a chance to present 
his case ¢ 

Mr. Fation. We hope so. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has the committee, or your group, before preparing 
the report which you just read, considered the Case bill and the Gore 
bill? 

Mr. Lawrence. We appeared on both; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand then that you are generally approving 
the Clay bill? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. You say on page 5 that House bill 4260 coincides with 
the policy of your association. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is correct; as expressed by us to the Clay 
committee. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask one question, please ? 

Mr. Lawrence, could you be available at some other time? We 
have not had very much oportunity fully to explore your situation. 
For instance, could you be available some morning at 9 o’clock ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Surely. At any time you say. 

Mr. Gentry. For this committee, in order not only fully to explore 
your situation, but so that you can be fully questioned regarding it, 
so that all members of the committee might understand your position. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fauion. Let the Chair make a statement. The meetings were 
arranged up until Thursday of this week. ‘That is. these notices were 
sent out to the members the last part of last week or the first part 
of this week. The members have arranged their schedules to fit in 
with this. If there is going to be any change in that I would like to 
consult the committee before a change in the schedules is made, added 
anything to it at the end of the week. If you wish the committee to 
meet some time this afternoon, we can decide just about where we 
will go from here and whether we will change the schedules, as the 
committee decided Friday would be a day for other committees to 
meet, if necessary, or Frid: ay would be a day for ae +r members to get 
their other work done, after sitting here for 3 or 4 days. So I would 
like to take it up with the full committee and the Subcommittee on 
Roads before we make any changes in the schedule. 

Are there any other questions from the membership, of Mr. 
Lawrence ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Bresnahan, would you give your full name, occupation, and title 
to the reporter, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF W. A. BRESNAHAN, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 
OF AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Bresnanan. Yes. Could you give me some idea of how much 
time I have, Mr. Chairman, so I can arrange it accordingly ? 

Mr. Fauxon. If you can find out how the quorum calls will come. 
I suggest you put your complete statement in the record, and then 
we will go as far as we can this morning. Then the committee will 
decide what they should do with regard to witnesses who have testi- 
fied in the past and from whom we might want more testimony, and 
what we will do about these witnesses here today. 

Mr. BresnaHaAn. Would you suggest I read the text or attempt to 
summarize it? 

Mr. Fatuon. You can read it if you like, Mr. Bresnahan. 

Mr. BresnaHAN. My name is William A. Bresnahan. I am assist- 
ant general manager of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
with offices at 1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

One of the bills introduced in the Senate would have singled out 
motortrucks weighing 20,000 pounds or more for special Federal] 
jicense fees ranging from $300 to $1,200. 

We realize that similar legislation has not been introduced in the 
House. However, we are conscious of the interest of members of this 
committee in the question of truck taxes and highway costs, as indi- 
cated during the course of the hearings to date. 

Therefore, we believe it is incumbent upon us to present a state- 
ment in behalf of the trucking industry with respect to existing Fed- 
eral taxes and, more particularly, with respect to any proposal to 
single trucks out to bear the full brunt of any increase in taxes. 

In the interest of conserving the committee’s time, I should like, 
without elaboration or documentation, to proceed on the premise that 
transportation is a major and vital factor in the economy, welfare, 
and defense of the Nation; that transportation is a comprehensively 
regulated and sensitively competitive business; and that it is the pur- 
pose and desire of Congress to deal equitably with the competing 
forms of transportation in the assessment of taxes. 

Truckowners are subject to all of the Federal taxes that apply to 
the railroads and everyone else. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Bresnahan, rather than go any further with your 
statement, suppose the committee takes a 20-minute recess so that the 
members can answer the rollcall and then come back. 

Mr. Bresnanan. All right, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would it be agreeable to you to put your statement 
in the record at this point, and then when we come back brief it as 
much as you possibly can? Because you cannot tell how many times 
the bell is going to ring. 

Mr. Bresnanwan. I will be happy to put it in the record, but I did 
not understand your latter statement. 

Mr. Demesry. And then brief it as much as you can. 

Mr. BresnaHANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Faxon. If there is no objection, Mr. Bresnahan’s statement 
will go in the record at this point and the committee will recess for 
20 minutes. 

(Whereupon a recess was had.) 
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Mr. Fautuon. This is a continuation of the hearings on H. R. 4260. 
When the committee recessed for a brief time, Mr. Bresnahan, I 
thought you were just starting the text of your statement. 

Mr. Bresnauan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. You may continue right where you left off, if you 
care to. 

Mr. Bresnanan. All right, sir. 

In addition, for the last 25 years, truckowners and other motor- 
vehicle owners have been required to pay billions of dollars in special 
Federal taxes on their fuel, equipment, tires and tubes, accessories and 
parts. 

The status of these special automotive taxes has been the subject of 
much confusion and difference of opinion. In the eyes of some they 
are not related in any way to Federal expenditures for highways, 
while others believe they should be viewed as special user charges that 
are related to highway expenditures. 

Both viewpoints can find support in logic as well as in different 
chapters of the legislative history of taxes. Since this issue remains 
in doubt it is necessary to consider both viewpoints in seeking equity. 

First, let’s consider the viewpoint that the automotive taxes should 
not be considered related in any way to Federal highway expenditures. 
If they are not highway taxes, then they must be viewed as general 
revenue taxes on transportation equipment and fuel. 

If these same taxes applied on the transportation equipment and 
fuel of the railroads, it would cost the railroads about $150 million a 
year. But the r: ailroad compete of highway transportation are 
not required to pay comparable taxes on their equipment and fuel. 
They are not even subject to the tax on diesel fuel that was enacted in 
1952 to apply to trucks only. 

Thus, if we accept the view that the automotive taxes are not high- 
way taxes, we cannot escape the obvious conclusion that for 25 years 
Congress has maintained a taxing policy that has been cle: rly inequi- 

table to highway transportation, and that this injustice should be 
corrected by repealing the taxes. 

Now, let us consider the other viewpoint—that the levies are high- 
way taxes which are or should be related to Federal highway 
expenditures. 

To date, the taxes have exceeded highway expenditures by more 
than $10 billion. Thus, under the linkage concept, highway users 
have paid special taxes sufficient to cover the entire cost of Federal 
highway programs, and built up a $10 billion credit against future 
programs. 

It seems clear that under both concepts, linkage as well as nonlink- 
age, motor-vehicle owners have been the victims ‘of serious inequity in 
relation to competitors. It is just a question of whether the inequity 
is expressed in terms of the full amount of the taxes or only in terms 
of the $10 billion overcharge in relation to highway expenditures. 

It seems only logical and fair that if the existing taxes are not to 
be viewed as highw: ay-user payments, then they should be eliminated 
prior to any en: 1ctment of other Federal taxes that are to be considered 
highway-user charges. 

On the other hand, if the existing taxes are to be continued, then 
they should be viewed as offsets against whatever tax responsibility 
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accrues to motor-vehicle owners, as such, under an expanded program 
of Federal highway expenditures. And, as Mr. Lawrence pointed 
out in his statement, the existing taxes are adequate to finance the 
proposed programs on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

If, in spite of this fact, Congress finds it necessary to increase taxes, 
there is no reason for singling out motortrucks. 

It frequently is suggested that trucks should be singled out for tax 
increases because the presence of those trucks necessitates higher high- 
way standards and thus higher highway costs than otherwise would be 
necessary. 

This question arose in 1950 during the exhaustive hearings con- 
ducted during that year by the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. At that time, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee, Thomas H. MacDonald, the longtime chief of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, stated: 

The minimum requirements of structural and capacity of the major routes 
to serve national interests must be equated to the foreseen needs of the national 
defense. Thus the question of whether the highways could be built at less cost 
if there were no heavy trucks becomes largely academic since the design of 
major routes must be held to defense standards. 

This is an extremely important consideration but for purposes of 
this discussion we will ignore the special national-defense aspects of 
the National Interstate Highway System and proceed from the prem- 
ise that, speaking generally, the cost of building and maintaining some 
highways is higher than might be the case if there were no large 
trucks and buses. 

To concede this is to concede only that the large vehicles should pay 
relatively higher taxes than the small vehicles, and even casual analy- 
sis will show that they do pay higher taxes on the Federal as well as 
the State level. 

The Federal fuel tax and the varying State fuel taxes apply alike 
to all motor vehicles with respect to the rate of tax per gallon. How- 
ever, the large trucks get only 3 or 4 miles to the gallon as compared 
to about 16 miles per gallon for passenger cars. This means that 
the fuel tax, whatever the rate per gallon, results in a tax per mile 
operated that is 4 or 5 times higher for large trucks than for small 
vehicles. 

The toll charges on existing toll turnpikes vary according to the 
type and size of vehicles, and presumably the differentials have been 
established on a basis that is deemed fair and reasonable by the experts 
who build and operate these special highway facilities. 

The average toll on these turnpikes is about four times as high for 
the typical tractor-semitrailer combination as for the typical pas- 
senger car. Thus, the fuel tax automatically assesses a differential 
against large vehicles that is comparable to the differentials applicable 
on the toll roads. 

On the State level, the fuel taxes are supplemented by registration 
fees which are a great deal higher for large trucks than for passenger 
cars. 

A nationwide study by the Bureau of Public Roads for 1953 showed 
a national average registration fee of $11.95 for light passenger cars. 
as compared with averages of $588 for a 4-axle truck combination: 


$1,148 for a 5-axle truck combination and $1,844 for a 6-axle truck 
combination. 
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Similarly, on the Federal level the fuel tax is supplemented by the 
excise taxes on vehicles, tires, tubes, accessories and parts, which 
again fall much more heavily upon the large truck than upon the 
passenger car. 

Based upon a $1,575 f. o. b. factory price for a light passenger car, 
as Shown in the Bureau of Public od study already mentioned, the 
Federal excise tax would be $157. Based upon the truck prices listed 
in the same study, the excise tax on new truck units would be $1,056 
for the 4-axle unit; $1,918 for the 5-axle unit; and $2,071 for the 6- 
axle unit. 

The Federal tax on a set of 7:10 by 15 tires for a passenger car 
amounts to $4.40. Because of the larger size, 10:00 by 20, of truck 
tires, and the greater number required, the tax on a set of tires is $77 
for the 4-axle truck unit, $99 for the 5-axle truck unit, and $121 for 
the 6-axle truck unit. 

Comparably higher taxes are paid by trucks on tubes, parts, and 
accessories. 

In short, on the Federal as well as the State level, large trucks 
already pay substantially higher motor-vehicle taxes than passenger 
cars. Therefore, to suggest that trucks should pay higher taxes than 
small vehicles because they increase highway costs is simply to suggest 
a principle that has been reflected in the actual motor-vehicle tax 
structure from the very beginning. 

Under accepted principles of highway taxation, any proposal to 
single out any group of motor vehicles for increased taxes should 
be based upon a specific finding that the group affected is not now 
paying its fair share of the aggregate tax responsibility properly 
assignable to motor vehicles as a whole. 

This involves the entire question of equitable highway taxation—a 
subject that is highly tehcnical and controversial, although there is 
reasonable agreement among the experts as to the general principles 
which should apply in determining equity. 

In approaching this problem, the very first question to be resolved 
is: What share of the total highway bill should be collected in special 
taxes against motor-vehicle owners, and what share should be collected 
from other beneficiaries such as abutting property owners and the 
community generally ? 

The need for roads and streets, entirely apart from the presence of 
motor vehicles, is obvious, particularly when we consider that there 
was a vast network of city streets and rural roads in this country long 
before the motor vehicle was invented. They were essential to de- 
fense, to business, and to the general health, protection, and welfare 
of communities and farmers. 

It is universally recognized that proper division of responsibility 
between these nonuser beneficiaries on the one hand, and motor-vehicle 
onwers on the other hand, should be the first consideration in attempt- 
ing to determine equity. And it isa particularly important considera- 
tion when dealing with a portion of the highway system that is viewed 
primarily as a vital national-defense network. 

Following determination of the proper share of the cost that should 
be borne by motor-vehicle owners as a whole, the next step is determi- 
nation of how that share should be divided among different types of 
motor vehicles. 
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It is generally recognized that the most logical and scientific ap- 
proach to the problem ‘of assigning highway tax responsibility among 
the different types of motor vehicles is the incremental method. 

This involves determining what highway costs would be if there 
were no large and heavy vehicles, and the roads were built only to 
the standards necessary to carry light vehicle traffic and withstand the 
elements. 

These minimum or basic costs are assigned to all vehicle groups, in- 
cluding the large and heavy vehicles on the basis of miles operated. 
The additional or incremental costs which are incurred to accommo- 
date the large and heavy vehicles are assigned entirely to those ve- 
hicles. 

Thus, the large and heavy vehicles are assigned their fair share of 
the basic minimum road costs plus all of the additional costs incurred 
to make the highway adequate for their use. 

There is nothing new or novel about these principles. They were 
recognized and applied in the 1930’s in an exhaustive 6-year study by 
the Office of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, an agency 
established by Congress. 

This study resulted from constant complaints by the railroads that 
trucks were not paying a fair share of State highway costs. In fact, 
the study was financed by assessments against the railroads. 

The Federal ¢ ‘oordinator of Transportation was the late Joseph B. 
Eastman, who served 25 years as an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner and, until his death, as director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation during World War IL. 

He generally was considered the country’s outstanding transporta- 
tion expert, and neither his integrity nor his qualifications were ever 
challenged. 

The comprehensive and thoroughly documented study of Mr. East- 
man and his large trained staff of experts is known as Volume IV: 
Public Aids to Transportation. 

Applying the same principles I have outlined, the study found that, 
for the period covered by the study, motortrucks, particularly the 
large trucks, were paying more than their fair share of highway costs. 

Such a finding i is not surprising in view of the magnitude of truck 
taxes as compared with light vehicle taxes, particularly when it is 
recognized that the existence of lar ge and heavy vehicles has no special 
bearing on a very large portion of the total cost of administering, 
engineering, policy, and building the highways. 

To the extent that large vehicles add to the cost of highways, the 
chief item affected is the surface itself, and only 24 percent of the pro- 
jected cost of the Interstate System is for surfac ing, according to the 
recently published report of the Bureau of Public Roads entitled 
“Needs of the Highway Systems, 1955--84.” 

The following statement by former Commissioner of Public Roads 
MacDonald is indicative of the extent to which large vehicles might 
add to the cost of some highways: 

We would not build roads much less than 7 inches at the edge and 6 inches in 
the center, no matter what kind of loads we were going to carry. i 

If we built thinner surfaces they would curl up like tissue paper in the rays of 
the sun. They would warp; the frost heave would destroy them. 


So we have a certain minimum thickness of roads that it is necessary to build 
if there were nothing heavier than the ordinary passenger cars and farm trucks 
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to use the roads, and the whole question of the heavier buses and heavier trucks 
therefore begins with a certain minimum thickness of road which is necessary 
regardless of whether they exist or not. 

Since most of our best highways, designed for all traffic, are 8 or 9 
inches thick, the added thickness that might be deemed the extra re- 
sponsibility of large vehicles actually is not nearly as great as may be 
generally assumed. 

The trucking industry firmly believes the taxes it already is paying 
are adequate to cover the industry’s fair share of highway costs. The 
unbiased and authoritative study by the Federal ( ‘coordinator of Trans- 
portation supports this view. 

Admittedly, the Federal Coordinator’s study covered an earlier 
period of years and, to that extent, is outdated. However, the prin- 
ciples applied in that study are still recognized as sound. The fact 
that the details are outdated does not mean that application of the same 
methods to today’s facts would bring different results. In fact, there 
is reason to believe that changes in the various highway user tax struc- 
tures since that time would result in findings just as favorable, if not 
more favorable, to the large vehicles. 

“arlier in this statement, I mentioned the extensive hearings held 
in 1950 by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
In the course of these hearings the railroads reiterated their constant 
complaint that motortrucks were not being required to pay their fair 
share of highway costs. 

The result was introduction by Senator Bricker of Ohio and Senator 
Johnson of Colorado of a bill (S. 2365) in the 82d Congress—a bill 
which would have directed the Bureau of Public Roads to make an up- 
to-date study of the share of highway taxes that should be paid by 
various classes of motor vehicles and to report back to Congress. 

Confident that it is paying a fair share of the highway tax bill, the 
trucking industry, through our association, appeared and supported 
the bill. 

To the amazement of everyone concerned, the railroads, whose 
vigorous complaints were directly responsible for introduction of the 
bill, flatly opposed it. They made it clear, by their action, that they 
did not want to risk a new study by an objective and qualified Federal 
agency. The bill died. 

Today, as then, the trucking industry believes and contends that it 
is paying a fair portion of highway taxes. It still has no fear of a fair 
study by a qualified agency. And in the absence of such a study it 
believes and contends that there is no justification for singling out 
large trucks and buses to bear the full brunt of increased taxes. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Bresnahan. Any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Donvero. Just one question, Mr. Bresnahan. There is a con- 
stant complaint that comes to the ears of Members of Congress—at 
least it comes to mine—that it is the large trucks that break up the 
pavements of our roads. If that is true, do you think that the stand- 
ard for building roads in this country should be changed to make them 
heavier, wider, and stronger ? 2 

Mr. Bresnanwan. Well, sir; I think you probably heard also con- 
stant complaints that the trucks are not paying their fair share of the 
taxes. I have another statement here on the very point you raise, 
about the so-called damage of highways and proper size and weight 
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standards. I think that the condition of the highway, as far as 
breaking up is concerned, has been grossly exaggerated as well as the 
role of trucks in the damage that has been done. 

Mr. Donpero. I do not get the complaint in regard to the question 
of taxes, as to whether you should pay more taxes, but the complaints 
do reach my ears on the point I have suggested, namely, that if it were 
not for the trucks the roads would not be broken up so much. The 
question arose in my mind whether you think the standards for the 
building of roads in this country should be changed. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Not particularly. The standards vary, of course, 
according to the segment of the system the road is on and the type of 
that traffic that has been anticipated. I think the standards that are 
used for the main roads are generally satisfactory if the roads are built 
to those standards. 

Mr. Donprro. That is all. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Bresnahan, I notice you quote from a decision 
that was rendered 25 years ago. You quote from a statement by 
Thomas MacDonald, which I believe was made in 1931, or 24 years 
ago. I think we can bring that up to date. I want to read you 
something by Mr. MacDonald. He is generally considered the out- 
standing highway engineer of the country, although I think he is only 
the second best. There is a man out in Iowa who is better, I believe, 
but Mr. MacDonald is a great highway authority and generally has the 
reputation of being the outstanding man in this industry. This is Mr. 
MacDonald talking: 


Observation of these forms of damage leaves no doubt that road damage 
caused by overloaded trucks has in recent years grown to alarming pro- 
portion. In 1931, about 19 years ago, I appeared as a witness before an examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 


1 believe that is the man you were talking about, Mr. Eastman— 


and I stated my belief that the roads we were then building would stand 18,000- 
pound axle loads. 

And because of the knowledge that few vehicles at that time imposed greater 
axle loads I added that the roads are more destroyed really by climatic and 
soil conditions than they are by any use that is made of them by the public. 


That is Mr. MacDonald talking of his testimony a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, which greatly influenced the decision you are talking about. 
Now he is talking about conditions at the present time. 


Today, as in 1931, I can still say that our main roads are generally capable 
of withstanding 18,000-pound axleloads, and most of them are still safe for no 
greater load, but I cannot today exclude traffic loads as a cause of road damage. 
The reason lies in the great increase that has occurred in the number of vehicles 
with axleloads above, and some far above, the design load of 18,000 pounds. 


This is still Mr. MacDonald talking: 


In 1931 such excessive loads would occur on no more that 8 axles in each 1,000 
trucks. Today, as previously stated, there are about 86 such excessive loads 
for each 1,000 vehicles, and truck traffic volumes having increased about three- 
fold, the increase in frequency of excessive loading has been of the order of 
8 to 250, or over 34. In view of this increase in loading above the general design 
limits, the probability that traffic loads are today an important factor in the 
causation of road damage is at least as great as the probability that they were 
a minor factor in 1931; and the probability of present road damage is con- 
firmed as a result of the widespread and numerous reports of such damage. 
The evidence of serious road damage caused by heavy axleload is now abundant 
and irrefutable. 
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That is the man you quoted as testifying in 1931, and here is what 
he says a quarter of a century later. 

Mr. Bresnanan. May I comment on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. BresNaHAN. We are not here contending that heavy motor- 
trucks cannot be and never are a factor in highway damage. The 
quotation I used from Mr. MacDonald’s statement had a bearing 
only on the minimum standards which he said they might use as a 
basis for building roads if there were no heavy trucks. His refer- 
ence to road damage there also had to do primarily with excessive 
loading and with illegal loading. I might say that largely as a 
result of that statement, since that time there has been a very signifi- 
cant drive on overloading. 

Many of the States have enacted much more severe penalties than 
they had before, and as Mr. du Pont told the Senate during their 
hearings, that overloading factor has now been cut down to a minimum. 

Mr. Gentry. But there are a greater percentage of heavy trucks 
today of 18,000-pound axleloads than there has ever been in the history 
of the country. 

Mr. Bresnauan. That is true, but I think Mr. MacDonald was 
talking: 

Mr. Gentry. The very truck Mr. MacDonald was talking about. 
This statement is made as a result of all his experience. Traffic today 
is tremendously out of proportion to what it was in 1931. 

Mr. Bresnanan. That is true. The roads are better today, too. 

Mr. Gentry. All I have is Mr. MacDonald’s word for it. Now let 
me ask you this, Mr. Bresnahan. Let us take a truck with an 18,000- 
pound axleload. That kind of a truck today can carry a 73,000- 
pound total load. Is that not right? 

Mr. Bresnanan. In some places. 

Mr. Gentry. Oh, no. In any place on your larger truck, 73,000 
pounds. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Bresnauan. No, sir. As a matter of fact there are relatively 
few States that will allow that maximum. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. But an 18,000-pound axle load, with the 
ultimate axles would have a 73,000-pound limit. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bresnauan. No, sir. This other statement of mine goes into 
that, and I will be happy to try to deal with it here. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question then. You people, of 
course, constantly lobby with all of the legislatures. You constantly 
ask for more axle loads. Is that not right? 

Mr. BresnaHan. No, sir. In recent years there have been very few 
instances where the industry has gone in 

Mr. Gentry. You asked for high-axle loads in Rhode Island, where 
you have a total capacity of 106,000 to 108,000 pounds, did you not? 

Mr. BresnaHANn. No, sir. Not as a practical matter. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not mean as a practical matter, but an actual 
matter. It may not be practical to have it, but do you not on trucks 
in Rhode Island have a 106,000 to 108,000 pounds total capacity? And 
there is another State, Connecticut, I believe, where you can have 
104,000 or 105,000 pounds. 

Mr. Bresnanan. If that applies at all, it is completely theoretical. 
The practical limits are about 60 in both of those States. I can tell 
vou a little bit about the Rhode Island law if you like. It is a faulty 
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law. ‘The gross weights are based on the distances between the axles, 
and the first limit is about 35,000 pounds if it is less than a certain 
wheelbase. Then if it is between another wheelbase and 27 feet, it is 
50,000 pounds. 

Mr. Gentry. I say to you for your information, every booklet I have 
read shows Rhode Island can ‘have 106,000 to 108,000 pounds, and 
another State can have 104,000 to 106,000 pounds. 

Mr. Bresnauan. But it is not true, Mr. Gentry, that they can. 

Mr. Gentry. Then you had better have all of these tables corrected. 
Let me ask you this question. You constantly ask for longer vehicles, 
do you not? 

Mr. Bresnauan. I would not say we constantly do it. In some 
places—— 

Mr. Gentry. You did not ask 13 or 14 States just recently, during 
the recent sessions of their legislatures for longer vehicles? 

Mr. Bresnanan. There are cases where that is correct with regard 
to longer vehicles. In those cases the length limits are more stringent 
than the recommendations of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Gentry. But are you not constantly asking for a greater axle- 
load allowance, and have you not gotten it in many States? 

Mr. Bresnauan. No,sir. We are not constantly asking for it. 

Mr. Gentry. You have had a number, have you not? 

Mr. Bresnanan. I say there is a case here and there, but generally 
speaking there have been very few instances in recent years. 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, you.know you cannot get it in many States, 
but when you get it in one State then you have a precedent for all of 
the States sur rounding it, because you can go to = States and say 
to them, “see here, we have 24,000 in New Mexico, so we ought to 
have it in Texas.” 

Mr. Bresnauan. That is not necessarily true, sir. 

Mr. Genrry. It is actually true, though, because I have seen it 
happen. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Certainly they cite frequently what is going on in 
other States. 

Mr. Gentry. How many States now do you have more than the 
18,000-pound axle load in? 

Mr. BresnaHAN. Fourteen States. 

Mr. Gentry. And yet the Bureau of Public Roads says 18,000 
pounds of axle load puts such stress on the roads that the highways 
should not carry more than that. 

Mr. BresnauAn. May I get into that with one of the exhibits I have? 

Mr. Gentry. Just answer my question. Naturally you will have a 
lengthy time to explore your case. But you have asked for that in 
many States, and now have it in 14 States, that is, for a greater limit 
than the Bureau of Public Roads says should be on the highways? 

Mr. Bresnawan. May I tefl you where those States are? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Bresnanan. They are concentrated entirely on the eastern sea- 
board, and with the exception of Florida and South Carolina they 
constitute a solid, contiguous area bordered on the south by the District 
of Columbia 

Mr. Gentry. That is right. 
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Mr. BresnaHAN. Going north to Maine and west to and including 
Ohio. 

Mr. Gentry. And your people go to the legislatures of all the 
States adjoining them, asking them to give them the same thing, and 
saying, “Look here at what we have.” 

Mr. BresnanuAn. I do not know where any State adjoining that 
particular area made any effort to get a higher axle load limit. 

Mr. Gentry. You just recently got Texas—about 2 weeks ago—to 
extend your lengths, did you not? 

Mr. Bresnanan. We got Texas to extend the length limit from 
45 to 50 feet, which is recommended by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 

Mr. Gentry. But you have some of them where you have more than 
50 feet. You asked them to give it to you and they have given you 
54 and 56 feet. 

Mr. Bresnanan. The American Association of State Highway 
Officials recommends 60 feet for so-called double-bottom trucks and 
full trailers. 

Mr. Gentry. But you got more than that. 

Mr. BresnaHan. Sixty-five. 

Mr. Gentry. Sure you have. You have gotten 65 feet. 

Mr. Bresnanan. In 4 or 5 States, but let me point out that those 
States are concentrated entirely in the Far West, and I would like to 
proceed on that point just a little bit and explain why. 

Mr. Gentry. You just answer my questions and then you will have 
all the time you want. 

General Yount, I believe, testified here and made this statement. 


He said— 


The requirements of the civilian population as set out in the standards set up 
by the Bureau of Public Roads are sufficient for all our grosses. We require 
nothing more and nothing better. 


Now, let me follow that up with this question. You had a gentle 
man go out to a meeting of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials in Chicago—— 

Mr. Bresnawan. I am not familiar with the incident. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you if Mr. Flanagan did not go out there 
and make a statement to the American Association of State Highway 
Officials that the truckers would compromise on standards, or make 
agreements on standards to an H-30 bridge load. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bresnanan. I am not familiar with that. It could be so. 

Mr. Gentry. You should know that. 

Mr. Bresnarran. What was that? An H-30? 

Mr. Gentry. The high standard now is H-20-S-16. That is an 
18,000-pound axleload. And he went out there and wanted 22,400 
pounds all over the country. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Mr. Gentry, the only purpose of the axle load 
limit, as you know, is to protect the highways themselves. As far as 
the bridges are concerned, the gross weight 

Mr. Gentry. I understand that, but I am saying we have a record 
here of the Bureau of Public Roads favoring about 18,000 pounds, 
and your man went to Chicago a month ago and asked for a higher 
standard than an H-30 bridge loading. 

Mr. Bresnanan. For 22,400 sails? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 
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Mr. Bresnauan. It has no relation to the bridges. 

Mr. Genrry. All right. But would not that increase the total 
capacity in pounds approximately one-third from the present? 

Mr. Bresnanan. Compared with what? 

Mr. Gentry. The present total capacity. 

Mr. Bresnanan. We have gross weight limits ranging all the way 
from 42,000 pounds up to about 76,000 pounds in the Far West. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did you say 104,000 in Connecticut ? 

Mr. Gentry. No; 106,000 to 108,000 in Rhode Island. 

Mr. Scuerer. He just said 76,000. 

Mr. Gentry. That is not what the figures show. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Rhode Island does not permit any such weights. 
The practical limit up there is about 60,000 or 61,000 pounds. I 
pointed out a little earlier there was a flaw in that Rhode Island law, 
and they are operating until they can get it corrected, on the basis of 
granting licenses for certain weights. The maximum that they have 
gone to is about 63,000 pounds. 

The gimmick in the law is that it goes up to 50,000 pounds for a 
vehicle with a wheelbase of 27 feet, and then is silent. Legally, 
under a strict legal interpretation of the law, there is no limit as long 
as it is more than 27 feet, because it is silent on that. 

But as a practical matter they are handling it now on an admin- 
istrative basis and are applying a limit of 61,000 to 63,000 pounds, and 
intend to go in, with the cooperation of the industry, incidentally, and 
correct it entirely and get it on some sort of sound bridge formula 
basis, because it makes little sense now. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this, Mr. Bresnahan. Do you think 
the toll roads should be eliminated ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. What? 

Mr. Gentry. That they should be eliminated and should be paid 
for and made free roads? 

Mr. Bresnanan. We are willing to go along with that program. 

Mr. Gentry. No, I am talking about your testimony earlier. I 
think they should be eliminated. 

Mr. Bresnanan. I think we have to qualify it to this extent. We 
recognize there are some toll roads, and they parallel the interstate 
system. We can see no sense in ignoring the fact that they are there 
and building a new section of the interstate system parallelling those 
toll roads. 

Mr. Gentry. If the State paid money for a toll road then do you 
think that the money should be used to retire those bonds and the toll 
road made a free road as soon as possible ? 

Mr. Bresnawan. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. You do? 

Mr. BresnaHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. That is what I meant toask you. Do you believe that 
tolls charged against trucks are unfair on the toll roads? 

Mr. BresnAHAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not think they are unfair? 

Mr. Bresnanan. The only way you can—that has to be considered 
on a relative basis, relative to the passenger car tolls. I say “No, sir. 
I do not think they are unfair.” 

Mr. Gentry. Do you think all of them as a group are unfair—both 
passenger and truck ? 
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Mr. Bresnauan. Perhaps not if they are the tolls that are necessary 
to retire the bonds. 

Mr. Gentry. Of course, you know trucks pay an average additional 
tax, to use a toll road, of 20 cents to 24 cents for each gallon of gas? 

Mr. Bresnanan. I know that. 

Mr. Gentry. And you know the average passenger car—a 2-ton 
car, not used for commercial purposes—pays on an average of 15 to 16 
cents ¢ 

Mr. BresnawAan. Yes, but as I pointed out in my other statement, 
the truck consumes much more gasoline. 

Mr. Gentry. How much do the heavy trucks, let us say going over 
the turnpike in Pennsylvania, pay for the use of that per ton-mile ¢ 

Mr. Bresnanan. I do not know. 

Mr. Gentry. I will tell you. The heavy trucks, which is nothing 
but a commercial carrier, pays fifteen one-hundredths of a cent per ton- 
mile. The little passenger car pays eighty one-hundredths of a cent 
per ton-mile. 

Mr. Bresnanan. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Gentry. Sure. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Those figures undoubtedly are accurate but behind 
the quotation of those figures I think it is implicit that there is a sug- 
gestion that a comparison of the taxes of different types of motor 
vehicles on the basis of ton-miles operated is a valid one from the stand- 
point of tax responsibility. 

Mr. Gentry. How is that? Say that again, please. 

Mr. Bresnanan. I think implicit in the suggestion that these facts 
represent a situation that is unfair to the small vehicle, is the fact that 
it is based on the premise that ton-miles operated is a proper yard- 
stick for determining the tax responsibility of vehicles of different 
sizes and different weights. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not think that is proper ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. We do not: and the Bureau of Public Roads does 
not; and has said so very clearly on a number of occasions. Mr. Mac- 
Donald said there can be no pretense that ton-miles operated—— 

Mr. Gentry. I heard you quote Mr. MacDonald on what he said 
25 years ago, when he said the opposite 25 years later. 

Mr. BresnNauan. This is much more recent. 

Mr. Gentry. But you did not quote him on that. You quoted him 
on something he said 25 years ago, when later on he said the opposite. 

Mr. BresNaAnan. Neither Mr. MacDonald nor anyone else ever made 
any change in that quotation I read. 

Mr. Gentry. Now onthe New Jersey Turnpike, you people pay only 
fourteen one-hundredths of a cent per ton-mile, and the little passenger 
car pays seventy-five one-hundredths of a cent, which is over five times 
as much. 

Mr. BresNAHAN. Again that is on a ton-mile basis. 

Mr. Gentry. You know, of course, Mr. Bresnahan, that every penny 
the Federal Government has taken in from all sources is being used, 
and that they are going in the hole every day. You know that, do 
vou not? 

Mr. Bresnanan. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, if we are going to spend $21 billion within a very 
few years, which we do not have, where do you think we should get 
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the money? We already are using all of the money we have, and more 
too. Where should this money come from ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. Well, three possibilities have been suggested. 

Mr. Gentry. Iknow. Iam asking you where you think it should 
come from / 

Mr. Bresnauan. The bond-financing plan was one method. As Mr. 
Lawrence said, that appeals to us because it would not necessitate 
increased taxes on top of the taxes we already pay, which are pretty 
heavy. Mr. Lawrence said if that can be done this industry has no 
objection to a 1-cent increase in the fuel tax, which is a. second proposal 
that has been made. There are two proposals we are willing to go 
along on. 

Mr. Gentry. But what about the third one? 

Mr. BresnanaNn. But the third proposition of singling out the 
motortruck for stiff increased taxes, as one group of highway users, 
we object to very vigorously and we think with great justice. 

Mr. Genrry. Of course, Mr. Bresnahan, you think that the actual 
construction of a system of this kind and making it free would be 
something that would revolutionize freight traffic “for the trucks, do 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Bresnanan. Well, we get into a question of semantics now. 
Certainly, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Gentry. Would it not be actually revolutionary ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. If it were revolutionary it would be so for the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. Gentry. I am talking about trucks. 

Mr. Bresnanan. I do not quite know what you mean by “revolu- 
tionary.” Certainly, it would be a beneficial thing. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry, will you yield to me for a minute. | 
think I do not have to explain what those bells mean to our witnesses. 
We will have to go to the floor again. If it is agreeable to the com- 
mittee we will recess until 2 o’clock and that will give the members 
and the witness a chance to have lunch. If there is no objection, we 
will recess then until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Faxon. Ladies and gentlemen, this is a continuation of the 
hearings on H. R. 4260. When we recessed for lunch Mr. Bresnahan 
was testifying and Mr. Gentry was questioning. The Chair recog- 
nizes Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Bresnahan, do you consider the gas tax a proper 
measure of road use for the heavy truck? 

Mr. Bresnanan. Partly. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, we agree on that if that is your statement. 

Mr. BresNanan. W ell, as I indicated in my statement, the alloca- 
tion of tax responsibility is a question of fact to be determined by an 
accurate study, using a sound method. Whether the fuel tax alone 
fulfills the responsibility of a large truck would be a question of fact 
as determined by such a study. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, you come the States after many years of taxes 
for building roads do not consider that a gas tax alone is a measure 
of road use for a heavy truck? 
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Mr. Bresnanan. Correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Some States levy a large registration fee and some a 
relatively small registration fee, but you have given in your state- 
ment, I believe, the average tax throughout the countr y: 

Mr. Bresnanan. I gave the average registration. 

Mr. Gentry. The large, medium, and small. Now, you said on your 
examination before we went to lunch, or you confirmed my statement, 
that the trucks in the country were paying the equivalent of more than 
20 cents additional per gallon of gas in order to use the toll roads? 

Mr. Bresnanan. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, you also said you were only willing to pay 1 cent 
additional gas tax to "have all the roads made free? 

Mr. BresNaHANn. Well, let me point out, please, that we have only a 
few toll roads, and the use of those roads by the trucks is entirely a 
question of economics. Now, in the case of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
the truck use is very great, because the alternatives are horrible, but 
in the case of the New Jer: sey Turnpike truck use has been very dis- 
appointing and very substantially below the estimates that were made 
prior to completion of that turnpike, and it has been successful largely 
because the passenger-car use has greatly exceeded anticipation. But 
to pay that kind of fee on a very limited mile: age in an operation is one 
thing. To pay that sort of toll for all operations would be out of the 
question. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. You have endorsed this bill in effect 
you not? 

Mr. Bresnauan. Generally speaking. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know that under this bill approximately half 
of all the traffic on the Interstate System could be operated by tolls 
under this bill ¢ 

Mr. Bresnanan. Yes, sir; and we are extremely disturbed by that 
prospect. 

Mr. Gentry. It can be. But in order to prev we that you say you 
would only be willing to pay 1 cent additional gas tax ‘ 

Mr. BresNauan. We do not see that it is nec art at all. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this. The States and subdivisions of 
the State governments have expended $78 billion on highways. Dur- 
ing the same period of time the Federal Government has expended 
only $7 billion on highways, and actually the Federal Government 
in all its history has expended only approximately $1 billion on this 
Interstate System—what we know now as the Interstate 
You understand that? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. This bill is the first time that the Federal Govern- 
ment is undertaking to go into road construction on really what I 
would say is an adequate scale, and I am in favor of doing this work. 
Now, since the States for a long time have had this tax on the heavy 
truck and graduated it according to the size of the truck, and the 
Federal Government is going to take over that burden in some manner, 
do you think it would be unjust for the Federal Government to levy 
this tax according to the same principle as that exercised by the 
States? 

Mr. Bresnanan. Mr, Chairman, as I have pointed out in my direct 
statement, the Federal Government already is assessing against trucks 
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something that is equivalent to a registration fee. As a matter of 
fact, the excise taxes on trucks are greater generally speaking than 
the State registration fee, and today if you can consider those excise 
taxes as registration fees, the Federal Government is collecting a 
greater portion of their total collections in that form than are the 
States. About 60 percent of the Federal Government’s highway tax 
income comes from the excise taxes and about 40 percent from the 
feul tax, and the ratios are just about reversed as far as the States 
ere concerned. 

Mr. Gentry. They levy the same tax on automobiles, though. 
Whereas an automobile is a 2-ton vehicle, your trucks are 30-, 40-, 
and 50-ton vehicles. 

Mr. Bresnauan. No; it is not the same tax at all. As I pointed 
out, it runs up to $1,800 on some of these trucks. 

Mr. Gentry. You are talking about the Federal Government? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. In what way do they pay this tax / 

Mr. Bresnanan. May I repeat just a couple of paragraphs, sir, 
at the bottom of page 4 of the statement that I gave earlier: 

Based upon a $1,575 f. o. b. factory price for a light passenger car, as shown 
in the Bureau of Public Roads study already mentioned, the Federal excise 
tax would be $157. Based upon the truck prices listed in the same study, the 


excise tax on new-truck units would be $1,056 for the 4-axle unit; $1,918 for 
the 5-axle unit ; and $2,071 for the 6-axle unit. 


Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Bresnahan. You 
said that you felt that you had been able to get 14 States to raise 
the axle load above that recommended by the Bureau of Public Roads, 


and that they were all out in one block on the eastern seaboard. 
Now, those 14 States run generally from South Carolina up to Ver- 
mont, all the way up the coast. Is that right? 

Mr. Bresnanan. Well, you have South Carolina and Florida fur- 
ther down, but that solid block is from the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Gentry. Is Florida in it? 

Mr. BresnauAn. Florida has in excess of 18,000 pounds. 

Mr. Gentry. You will have to add to that, of course, New Mexico. 
You got them to do it only 3 weeks or a month ago. 

Mr. Bresnawan. Yes. That came after the chart was prepared, 
and it has not gone into effect yet. 

Mr. Gentry. And you have gotten a good many just this year, and 
you have proposed now before 14 legislatures to increase the height 
of trucks? 

Mr. Bresnanan. In some cases that is a specialized proposition. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand, but you have got the proposal ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. In some they are longer than the Bureau of Public 
Roads recommends? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. In a very few instances in the Far West, but in 
a great many more instances they are below the recommendations of 
the code. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand. If they are below they can be raised, 
but if you get one above you have got yourself in trouble. Let me 
ask you this: We have had a representative here of the trucking people 
before, and he made this argument: that the technology and engineer- 
ing now made it possible to build a road that would carry much greater 
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than an 18,000-pound axle load, and he said you could build one 
that would carry a 36,000 or 40,000-pound axle load. And he stated it 
very baldly. He put it right right here in his presentation, and said 
that since advanced technology could do that that the Congress should 
see that they were built to such standards and that they were allowed 
to use them with such standards. 

Mr. Bresnauan. The American Trucking Associations has taken 
no such position. We recognize that the economy of truck operation 
and highway building have to be related, and of course there is a great 
deal of : study of that subject going on now and has been for some time 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, in an effort to find the optimal point 
at which it is economical to bring together the technology of highway 
building and the technology of the motor-vehicle manufacturer. But 
one reason that Mr. Laurence at the start of his statement outlined 
the interests for which we were speaking was to make it perfectly 
clear that as far as the trucking industry generally is concerned the 
position that we have taken here is the position of the trucking indus- 
try. 

Mer. Gentry. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you have any comments relative to how far 
the Federal Government should go in regard to load limits? Should 
there be Federal legislation in that regard ? 

Mr. BresnaHANn. We think not, certainly not of the type that has 
been proposed in the Senate. My second statement, Mr. Chairman 
is devoted to that subject. I do not want to be presumptuous, but 
I wonder if in view of the interest in that subject it would be worth- 
while to take 15 to 18 minutes that it would take to present it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Most of the members were here when you discussed 
that system but I was called to another meeting. I do not want to 
take that time, but I did want my own questions to be incorporated. 
Then you are objecting to the Federal Government participating at 
this time in trying to arrive at a standard of maximum-load limits? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. We believe that a single national uniform standard 
is impractical. Now, in the Northeast, as has been pointed out, the 
trend has been toward axle weights that are somewhat in excess of the 
18,000 recommended by the code. 

Mr. MoGrecor. That answers my question. Now may I just ask 
you one other question? I have heard it said so many times that it 
is difficult for an interstate hauler to abide by all the laws relative 
to weights that are affected by various State laws. In other words, 
Indiana allows so much per axle, Ohio so much, and possibly the 
normal trucker would say, “I will sneak through Ohio to get over to 
Pennsylvania, because I don’t need to be in fear of arrest over there, 
they have great axle limits.” Then you do not think that condition 
exists ? 

Mr. Bresnauan. I think it exists to some extent on a regional basis. 
Generally speaking, these trucks do not operate coast to coast. The 
operations are pretty well regional, and you have substantial uniform- 
ity on the regional basis now. You will see that if you will glance at 
these maps that I have presented. Generally speaking, in the Far 
West they use long equipment with tog) Home axle loads and much 
heavier gross-weight limits than are allowed elsewhere. In the 
Northeast you have shorter equipment, below the length recommended 
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in the code, and you have smaller gross weights because the lengths 
are shorter, but you do some somewhat higher axle loads. 

Mr. McGrecor. I attended a dinner the other evening with an 
operator that operates 169 units. That is a pretty good-size opera- 
tion. He is the chap who suggested to me that the time has arrived 
when we should have Federal legislation to protect the honest trucker, 
so that they would all be equal. And you disagree with his statement / 

Mr. Bresnanan. Well, I think that a single set of standards for na- 
tional application would be impractical. 

Mr. McGreeor. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. This morning in your statement, one of the things 
that I listened to was your reference to the railroads. One of the 
problems that this committee is confronted with, and the public gen- 
erally, is this: In finding fault against the truckers, they point out to 
us that the people in your case provide the right-of-way. The rail- 
roads provide their own, and they pay taxes. What I am now asking 
is: Do the amount of fees that you pay on trucks in any way equal the 
taxes that are charged against the railroads’ right-of-way ¢ 

Mr. BresNanan. Well, now, I would like to answer that in this way: 
The railroad right-of-way is their own property. They own it. To 
a great extent it was given to them by the Government. They have 
free access to it as private property. The motor truck, just as the 
passenger car and any other vdhibals, shares the public right-of-way. 


The Government has long since undertaken the responsibility for 
providing highways, and the taxes the people pay are to pay for those 
highways. I do not think it is so much a question of comparison of 


the taxes that the trucks pay with the taxes of the railroads. These 
are special taxes against the trucks for a special responsibility. I 
think that the basic fundamental question is whether the tax payments 
of the truck are proper in relationship with the other highway users 
and other highway beneficiaries. 

Mr. Donpero. What part of the national economy is now carried by 
trucks? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. On a basis of tons handled, without regard to the 
distance traveled, all trucks, it is estimated handle about 75 percent 
of all the tons. Another basis for comparison is intercity ton-miles. 
If my memory serves me correctly, trucks now handle about 17 per- 
cent of intercity ton-miles. That does not take into account, of course, 
all of the local nonintercity transportation by trucks. 

Mr. Donpero. Of course, you understand when we are speaking of 
the railroads compared to the trucks, every individual user of the 
railroads also has to pay a tax for the purpose or the privilege of using 
them, that is, a tax on tickets. 

Mr. Bresnanan. There is also a tax on freight transportation, and 
there is a tax on passenger transportation when they move by bus. 

Mr. Donpero. Your tax is limited solely and stops after you pay 
the tax on the gas and tax on the trucks—the excise tax when you buy 
them. It stops there. There is no annual tax against you people such 
as there is an annual tax against the railroads, 

Mr. Bresnawan. Are you speaking now, sir, about the property 
taxes or the transportation taxes? 

Mr. Donvero. Only the personal property. 
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Mr. Bresnanan. Of course, to the extent that the truck operators 
own terminals and so forth, they pay property taxes just as do the 

railroads. Now, as far as paying taxes on the right of way, that 
woe involve arranging some theoretical responsibility for taxing the 
public right-of-way, and of course if it were going to be applied, it 
logically would be applied to passenger cars and everyone else who 
used the highways. In other words, you would supplement the high- 
way-use taxes which take care of the actual cost of the highways by 
additional assessments that would be considered property taxes com- 
parable to the railroads. That would be a tax on a tax. 

Mr. Donpero. You understand the purpose of these questions. This 
committee is confronted with that very serious problem of whether 
or not trucks are paying too much, enough, or not enough, in view of 
the present system of taxation levied against the railroads, and inas- 
much as the railroads were brought into the picture this morning, that 
induced me to ask you those questions. 

Mr. BresnaHan. Yes, sir. I think the main distinction is they are 
paying taxes on private property, and to the extent that it might be 
considered that the Government is deprived of property taxes by vir- 
tue of the fact that this land is used for highways, it might be worth- 
while to point out that the highways improve the value of surround- 
ing land to the point where the increased taxes on that abutting prop- 
erty and nearby property more than offsets any taxes that logic ally 
could be expected from that land that is used for the highway. 

Mr. Donvero. In other words, you think first that the highway is 
public property ? 

Mr. BresnNAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. As such, you have a right to use it, while the railroad 
is private property. And I am speaking of right of way and real 
estate. They pay a tax on that annually. And you do not think that 
by making that comparison the trucking industry should pay any more 
or even as much as the railroads pay? 

Mr. BresnaHAN. No, sir, because the trucking industry does not 
have the property, and it would follow logically if some assessment 
were going to be made against the trucking industry, it would only 
logically be made against the passenger car owner : and ev eryone else. 
You would have to estimate some theoretical property tax for the 
highways and add that to the cost of the highways 

Mr. Donpero. The difference is this, however, that in the case of 
the railroads they furnish it. In the case of the highways, the public 
furnishes it. 

Mr. BresNaAHAN. Yes, sir, but the Government furnishes the high- 
way facilities with taxes collected from the public directly for that 
purpose, and to that extent the highways are in a peculiar position, 
I think, in this country. They are one of the major responsibilities 
that government has assumed, and as such government has assigned 
that responsibility in turn almost entirely to the owners of motor 
vehicles. Now, there was a time when all of the money for highways 

came from property taxes and other levies. 

Mr. Donvero. Did I understand you to answer Mr. McGregor’s 
question that the trucking industry would be opposed to legislation or 
a law which would make it uniform throughout the United States so 
far as axle loads are concerned ? 
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Mr. BresnaHAn. Yes, sir, because we do not think it is practical. 
If you made the lengths up to the maximum that are permitted in the 
West and possibly even up to the 60 feet that is recommended by the 
AASHO code, the vehicles are deemed too long for the congested 
Northeast. They have shorter vehicles and lighter gross weights. 
That has been offset to some extent in the Northeast by somewhat 
heavier axle load. By the same token, we are not contending the 
axle loads in the Northeast should be applied universally. So the 
only practical way you can have national uniformity would be to come 
down to the lowest limit in each case and fix your national pattern on 
the most unsatisfactory conditions prevailing anywhere, because it 
would not be logical to move your limits up to the best conditions that 
prevail. If you think about it for a moment, you can understand why 
the longer vehicles are more practical in the open spaces of the West. 
As I said before, you will see these variations from the code if you 
will glance at those m: aps, which is largely on a regional basis. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I would like to pursue just a little further the ques- 
tions that were propounded by Mr. Dondero. On page 2, witness, 
you say this: 

If these taxes applied to the transportation equipment and fuel of the railroads, 
it would cost the railroads about $150 million a year, but the railroad competi- 
tors to highway transportation are not required to pay comparable taxes on 
their equipment and fuel. They are not even subject to the tax on diesel fuel that 
was enacted in 1952 to apply to trucks only. 

Since you in your statement raised this issue, I want to pursue the 
matter a little further. Would you not say that there are factors that 
offset the $150 million which you say the trucks pay on fuel beyond 
that which is required to be paid by the railroads? 

Mr. BresNaHAN. Not from the standpoint of highway taxation. 

Mr. Scurrer. Well, no, not from the point of view of highway tax- 
ation. 

Mr. Bresnanan. You understand we are not here advocating repeal 
of those taxes. My main point was there is a lot of confusion. Some 
people contend they are highway taxes and some contend there is no 
relation. I can see that logical arguments can be made on both sides, 
but certainly it cannot be both ways in actual practice. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course, I think the statement is just a little unfair. 
While the trucking industry has terminal facilities on which you pay 
taxes. those facilities represent only a very small part of the actual 
real estate that is used by the trucking indusstry. Is that not right? 

Mr. Bresnawan. Yes; I think that is true. 

Mr. Scuerer. And there is no basic cost to the trucking industry 
for its rights-of-way all over this country, is there? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. They pay for it equally, but there is no tax ove! 
and above that. 

Mr. Scuerer. No tax over and above the fuel tax, and so forth. 
There are general taxes which everybody else pays. You do not 
pay for the use of your rights-of-way in any way, do you, other than 
by the fuel tax? 

Mr. Bresnawan. Fuel tax and registration fees that are assessed 
against motor vehicle owners, which pay for the roads. There is 1 
tax on the property. 
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Mr. Scuerer. All right. Other than the taxes you have men- 
tioned, you pay nothing for the use of the right-of-way itself? 

Mr. BresNaHan. We do not pay any use taxes for the highways 
except the use taxes that we pay. 

Mr. Scuerer. And other than the taxes you have mentioned, you 
pay no tax for the maintenance of that right-of-way / 

Mr. BresNawAn. Maintenance, sir, is part of the overall highway 
cost paid for by existing taxes. 

Mr. Scuerer. You are quibbling. You understand what I mean. 
Other than the taxes you have mentioned and that I admit you pay, 
you pay no taxes for the maintenance of your roadbed, do you? 

Mr. Bresnauan. I am sorry, sir. I honestly do not follow you. 

Mr. Scuerer. I say, other than the fuel taxes that you pay and the 
license fees that you pay, you pay no direct tax, or are there any 
charges to you for the use of the highway / 

Mr. BresnaHAn. Not beyond those; no, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Not beyond those. 

Mr. BresNAHAN. But they cover the cost of maintenance. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand you contend that they cover the cost. 

Mr. Bresnawan. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, a railroad owns and must maintain its right- 
of-way, does it not! 

Mr. BresnaAHANn. Right. 

Mr. Scuerer. It must build its own roadbed / 

Mr. BresNauAN. Correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. You do not have to do any of those things in the 
trucking industry ? 

Mr. BresNaHAN. No, sir; we simply have to pay our fair share for 
the cost of the roads that are built. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that, but you do not have to pay any 
real estate taxes on your right-of-way to local governments ? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. What I am trying to say is: The additional costs 
that railroads are required to pay for acquisition of right-of-way, for 
the building of their roadbeds, for the maintenance of the roadbeds, 
and for the taxes that they pay the local governments—do not those 
offset this $150 million or more than offset this $150 million that the 
trucking industry must pay in fuel taxes and license tax fees? 

Mr. BresNanan. When you are speaking of highway taxes, I do 
not think that they are comparable. 

Mr. Scuerer. Maybe I have not made myself clear, but I think 
personally that they more than offset this $150 million. I have no 
figures, but it seems to me that they do. 

Mr. BresNAHAN. Let me see if I can put it this way. All of the 
tax laws that apply to the railroads—property taxes, income taxes, 
excess profits taxes, all of th apply to the truck owners. In 
addition, the truck owners and the other motor vehicle owners have 
been given responsibility for paying for the cost of these public 
facilities. 

Mr. Scuerer. You mean part of the cost of the public highways, 
right ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. A very large part. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Now, you say that the railroads have the same taxes 
that the trucking industry has, and you refer to income taxes and 
other taxes. 

Mr. Bresnauan. That is right. 

Mr. Scuerer. But in addition the railroad must acquire and main- 
tain its rights-of-way, and in addition must pay taxes to local gov- 
ernments on those rights-of-way. In addition to that, it must keep 
in repair its own roadbed. What I am trying to ask you is: Do not 
those additional taxes and additional costs charged to railroads offset 
or more than offset the $150 million which you say the trucking indus- 
try must pay in fuel taxes and automobile license taxes, which the 

railroads do not have to pay ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. I did not say that the trucking industry had to 
pay $150 million. I say that if those Federal taxes were applied to 
the railroads it would cost the railroads $150 million a year. We are 
not advocating application of those taxes to the railroads. We are 
simply trying ‘to point out 

Mr. Screrer. Maybe I am wrong, but is not that $150 million 
offset? Again my question is: Is that not offset by these additional 
charges that the railroads have in maintaining and operating the 
right-of-way, which the trucking industry does not have 

Mr. BresnauAan. I do not think so. 

Mr. Scuerer. You do not think so? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. Because the taxes they pay are simply based on 
property they own, just as in the case of everyone else. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, I was not here when the statement 
was made and I did not hear all of the questions, but I am rather 
sorry in our discussion on building highways and financing them we 
have come into conflict between the railroads and the trucking indus- 
try, because I think there are many inequities. I think the question- 
ing by Mr. Scherer has been along the lines I would follow. When 
you say the trucks or the users of gasoline and others are paying 
for the maintenance of highways, I must disagree with you heartily. 
If you take every village, every town, every city, every county, and 
every State in this country, and take what ‘they put into the cost of 
maint: ining the highways, such as the cleaning, such as the maintain- 
ing of shoulders, the property of the right-of-way on either side of 
a highw ay, the snow removal problems. if those costs were added up in 
every municipality, and add that to the cost of construction and your 
ordinary repair of the highways, I can assure you that you w ould be 
far from receiving revenue to pay for all that. I had that in my 
own State of New York—the same identical question. I am sorry, 
because to me it really has not too much to do with the financing 
program in this particular bill. We have to find a means of financing. 
Also remember this: Tn my own county, my own area of Long Island, 
the Long Island Railroad went into bankruptcy, and they “held up 
their land taxes, their taxes on every railroad station, every freight 
station, and for several years the school districts had to raise the taxes 
on the homeowners and on the people. Only then did the people 
realize how much taxes the railroad was paying that did not encom 
pass so-called use taxes that the trucking industry have to pay. They 
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did not pay those to the school districts on a highway. It is entirely 
different. So trying to reconcile these two elements which are so far 
apart, I think we would have to get a great deal more statistics than 
we have now to try to equalize them. 

I am somewhat in agreement with Mr. Scherer’s questioning. I 
have no interest in railroads. All I want to see is a good transporta- 
tion system in this country, with a and highways. I am very 
much interested in our trucking. I do not think they should be 
treated unfairly. 

Mr. Scuerer. I just raised it because the witness raised it in his 
brief. 

Mr. Becker. I have seen it in here myself, and I hoped it would not 
be raised. We have to pay for this thing. To say that trucks should 
not pay an equitable share of the highwa ays because pleasure cars are 
not being run for profit but the trucking ‘industry is—it is being run 
for profit—and I am all for that. I want to see them make a profit. 
But I do not think we can try to line one up against the other, the 

railroads and the trucking industry, to try to pay the financing of 
this particular program that we have to have now. We have to find 
the financing, and if we get around to that I will be very happy. 

Mr. Bresnanan. May ‘I comment, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Fatxon. Certainly. 

Mr. BresnaHan. We are very sorry it has been injected into these 
proceedings, too. It was not injected by us. We were hoping it 
would not be i injected. We delayed our appearance before the Senate 
as long as we could, hoping that a statement similar to the one that 
Mr. Lawrence gave would be all that would be necessary. We are 
really attempting to clarify our position and some of the facts on topics 
that have not been injected by us but have been injected into the 
hearings from time to time. 

Mr. Becker. Before this committee ! 

Mr. Bresnanan. Yes, sir. I think the question of the trucking in- 
dustry share of the taxes and sizes and weights have been injected by 
the questioning back and forth from time to time before this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Becker. Not insofar as what the railroads are paying. That 
is what Iam talking about. I can understand your interest insofar as 
ony charge about the trucking industry, but when we start comparing 
the railroads, then we get into a discussion back and forth that is not 
going to help us any. 

Mr. Bresnanan. I am sorry I put the statement in there. It was 
in there solely to make the point that if these taxes are general taxes, 
there is no reason they should be applied to motor vehicles only. If 
they are highway users taxes, all right, then they should be viewed 
as such and we should be given credit for them in comparing the 
responsibility of motor vehicle owners with the expenditure. 

Mr. Becker. But still we are not going to settle that question here 
either. The Ways and Means Committee is going to settle the ques- 
tion as to the taxes. We are not going to settle that. We are going 
to try to settle here a method of financing this $27 billion program, 
and the question of the highway use tax and gasoline taxes and those 
things olight to be settled by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Scuerer. Last year, Witness, I believe for the first time this 
Congress appropriated practically all of the use taxes that you pay for 
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road construction. There is no indication that that practice will not 
continue. 

Mr. Bresnanan. The appropriation approximated the revenue 
from fuel taxes, but the revenue from those other special excise taxes 
exceeds the revenue from the fuel tax. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would just say one thing to conclude, 
and be very brief. 

Mr. Scuerer. Pardon me, just a second. Mr. Becker pointed out, 
of course, that local governments do supply additional services to 
highways that cost money, such as policing the highways. That is a 
terrific cost. 

Mr. Bresnanan. That was a second point I would like to comment 
on. In determining highway costs, everyone considers all those fac- 
tors as highway costs, and when you make a study of highway cost and 
highway tax responsibility, all of the highway costs are included. 
As a matter of fact, it is the existence of all of those other costs, apart 
from construction, that is frequently overlooked in exaggerating the 
responsibility of the trucking industry. They are not responsible for 
the snow and the policing. They do not add to those costs abnormally, 
but we recognize all of those expenditures as highway costs. 

Mr. Becker. I assure you, Mr. Bresnahan, that I am only speaking 
for my own State. These other gentlemen have to speak for theirs. 
I am speaking for the State of New York. I do not know of a town 
or a village, and I have 3 towns in my county and some 64 villages— 
end I can assure you you could not convince any one of them that 
they get anywhere near back in any highway users tax anything in 
proportion to what they have to pay for the snow removal, the clean- 
ing, the maintenance of sides, policing, and all the other things, light- 
ing and everything else. They do not get it back, and they will show 
you statistics and figures. I have sat through hearings in the State 
legislature year after year on the ways and means committee. You 
can never convince them. 

I say I hope that none of that would be injected here, because we are 
trying to find a means of financing something we believe necessary. 

I believe when you have to build a substantial interstate system not 
merely to take care of our pleasure cars or our trucking industry, that 
it should be substantial enough to take care of the elements of our 
entire national defense; no matter what type of heavy vehicle has to 
go over it, it should be built strong enough and powerful enough. 
I believe that is all a part of this program we are looking toward. 
So I am not injecting that in here. 

Mr. Bresnanan. We agree with that. I might point out that 
New York State for a long time has used only about half of the high- 
way users taxes that are collected for highways and that about. half 
of the money has been diverted to other purposes. 

Mr. Becker. But about the last 7 or 8 years we are using a whole 
lot more than we are collecting in highway users taxes. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Not for highways that are primarily the respon- 
sibility of the highway users. 

Mr. Becker. They are highways. 

Mr. Bresnanan. I know [| live in a little community in Maryland 
on the outskirts of Washington called Avondale, which is a tract of 
land that a fellow bought up and put some houses on. There were 
no streets. We do not expect motor-vehicle owners going down the 
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main road to pay for those streets. We pay for those roads in front of 
our houses at about $60 a year in property taxes, and we expect to. 

Mr. Becker. Do you want to go into that! In my county a de- 
veloper comes in and he is going to develop 60 acres. He has got to 
pay for the roads. It does not come out of any highway users taxes. 
The developer has to pay. He charges it to the people who buy the 
homes. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Actually they are not highways of general use. 
They are primarily access roads. 

Mr. Becker. Call them what you like. Trucks and cars run on 
them. Somebody has to pay for them. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that Mr. Becker wants 
to have an interstate highway system here. Mr. Bresnahan, you rep- 
resent a great industry. Recently the railroad initiated a program to 
take on trucks, pick them up, load them on cars they had built for that 
specific purpose, and deliver them to their destination. Then they 
are picked up by a driver and the load is distributed to its final destina- 
tion. Can you tell us anything about that program or how extensive 
it is? 

Mr. Bresnanan. I regret that I am not very well qualified on that 
particular subject. You are speaking of the piggyback. My knowl- 
edge of it is very general and sketchy. 

Mr. Busu. I understand that that is one of the plans that is being 
developed that might help considerably in relieving some of our high- 
way problems. 

Now, did I understand you to say that you are very much opposed 
to the toll to build roads, as far as your truckers are concerned ¢ 

Mr. BresnaHAN. We are opposed to the bill to the extent that it 
would go beyond the existing toll roads and extend this money to 
States for toll roads that are built in the future under this program. 

Mr. Busu. You know in this bill there are some roads going to be 
built under a toll program ¢ 

Mr. BresnaHAn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bus. You are for that? 

Mr. Bresnanan. As far as existing toll roads are concerned, we 
recognize that some adjustment must be made, but we are opposed to 
that feature of the toll road section of the bill which would encourage 
construction of additional toll roads by pledging these funds to pay 
for the toll roads in advance. 

Mr. Busu. Why are you so opposed to that ? 

Mr. BresNaHan. The responsibility for the highways has been as- 
sumed by the Government under a system of taxes. This injects an- 
other method of financing, largely by private interests. 
high. It would be very expensive. 

Mr. Bus. You say tolls are high, but are you familiar with the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike? 

Mr. Bresnanwan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bus. Are you familiar with the Lincoln Highway that con- 
nects Philadelphia and Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. BresNanan. Only by reputation. I understand it is pretty 
had. 

Mr. Busu. Well, if you got a notice tomorrow morning that you 
were not to be allowed to get on the Pennsylvania urnpike with 
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trucks, and that you must use the Lincoln Highway or Route 22, do you 
not believe that your people would put up a great protest ¢ 

Mr. Bresnanan. I think so, but that isa particular instance. That 
is why that road was built in the first place, and that is why it has 
been successful. But that same condition does not prevail all over the 
country. 

Mr. Busu. It may not prevail throughout the country, but in certain 
instances it is feasible to have a toll-road program, and that is the 
reason I cannot see why you object to it, because if you had to use the 
Lincoln Highway between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh your costs 
would be greater. The time of the men on the truck would be much 
greater, very much greater, going over the mountains and winding 
as that road does. 

Mr. Bresnanan. That is true, and that is why about 75 percent of 
the revenue on that particular turnpike comes from trucks. But that 
is not nearly so true in the case of the New Jersey Turnpike, for ex- 
ample, where conditions are different. 

Mr. Busu. That isa short distance there. You do not have as great 
a distance when using the New Jersey Turnpike as you do the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. I do not know what your tolls are there in com- 
parison with the Dabs ern tolls. I assume on a mileage basis it 
would be comparable. 

Mr. Bresnanan. I think they are. 

Mr. Busnu. But still we have to have these highways. We have got 
to have money. There has to be some way of financing this program. 
Why would not the trucking industry be the first to help out with the 
program as far as toll roads are concerned in the places where they 
are feasible? 

Mr. Bresnanan. Well, to a great extent we have them where they 
are feasible. 

Mr. Busu. I am talking about this new program. 

Mr. Bresnanan. For one thing, it is a form of double taxation. 
Now the users, the people who use the toll road are paying the regis- 
tration fees and the fuel tax, and as a matter of fact the bulk of the 
revenue is generated on these main routes, and the main routes gen- 
erate far more in the way of highway-users taxes than is spent on the 
main routes, that is one reason for the present condition of the main 
routes. The toll proposition would perpetuate and aggravate that 
condition by charging the users of the main system heavy tolls and the 
fuel taxes that they paid in operating over that system would be con- 
tinued to be paid, as would the registration fees. It is simply a form 
of double taxation. 

Mr. Busn. Let us put it another way then. Suppose this road was 
built and part of it was a toll operation and you were told you could 
not be on that highway because you did not participate in paying tolls. 
Do you not think your people would protest and want to be on that 
highway because it is easy to travel on, and you have the ease of op- 
eration ¢ 

Mr. Bresnanan. Certainly they would want the privilege of op- 
erating on them if they were going to be toll roads. We just simply 
do not think they should be. 

Mr. Busu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. Withrow. 
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Mr. Wrrurow. Pardon me for not being here. I have been under 
the weather for a little while. Did you contend that probably there 
would be some relief on this highway-traflic problem by reason of the 
piggyback operation on fr eight cars of truckloads ? 

Mr. Bresnauan. No, sir; I did not. I did not talk much on that 
point. I thought the question was getting into the technicalities 
of it. But I can say this: We are sure that that aspect of it has been 
grossly exaggerated. The trucking industry has developed largely 
because of its ability to go anywhere and everywhere. There might 
be some possible relief between big metropolitan areas where there is 
a great de al of truck movement, but that does not permit the picking 
up and dropping off of fr eight in small communities and numerous 
off-line communities. There are 25,000 communities in this country 
that are not served by raidroads which depend entirely upon motor 
trucks for freight service. 

Mr. Scuerer. Did I understand you to say that the trucking indus- 
try has become the great industry that it has because of its ability to go 
anywhere and everywhere? 

Mr. Bresnanan. To a great extent—flexibility. 

Mr. Scuerer. And that is because these rights-of-way go any- 
where and everywhere; is it not? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. That is because we have a very great road network, 
certainly. 

Mr. Wirnrow. In conjunction with that, I just want to say that, 
I do know of a railroad that has piggy-backed truckloads for a con- 
siderable period of time, and I have in mind the . hicago & Great 
Western between Chicago and the Twin Cities. I do not believe 
that we can expect to doa great deal in relieving the traffic, because 
there are so many operating difficulties —— 

Mr. Bresnanan. We agree. 

Mr. Wirnrow. That you have to overcome that it makes the process 
rather impractical, in my opinion. 

Mr. BresnaAHAN. We agree. We think it has been grossly exag- 
gerated as to traffic relief. 

Mr. Wirurow. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Any other questions? 

Mr. Gentry. Would you give me just a part of 1 minute, Mr. Chair- 
man? I do this because the witness referred to questions that had 
been injected into this, and I imagine that he referred to some ques- 


tions I asked, because I was the one who asked the original questions 


about the trucking business. 


Mr. Bresnahan, I will just explain very briefly why I feel that we 
should go into this question. I was very interested in county govern- 
ment or State government in highways for a long time. I saw the 
big trucks just churn out our roads and our highways year after year, 
and since that time on even the main highways in the country I 
observe the awful congestion caused by the heavy truck and incon- 
venience to traffic caused by the heavy truck, and the fact that the 
ordinary traffic, including even the small truck, has to spend a great 
deal of time trying to get away from the big truck because the big 
truck is so heavily “loaded and it takes the grades just at a few miles 
an hour. 

It is my opinion that in this legislation we are emancipating the 
large truck. I think we are making a great eames for it, because 
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we are giving you a “go” sign across the entire country, with no ob- 
struction, no stoplights, no cross traffic, no opposing traffic, no nothing, 
better than any railroad company ever had, because the railroads have 
to switch tracks and have switching yards ‘and are trying to get from 
one road to another all the time. But we are giving you something that 
no trucking industry ever even thought of having before. Therefore, 
I think it is a logical inquiry here to go into the question of how we 
should pay for this tremendous thing. 

Mr. Bresnanan. We do not dispute that, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Now let me just ask you this one question. It is true 
is it not, Mr. Bresnahan, that throughout the years the trucking in- 
dustry has constantly fought against paying higher registration fees 
for trucks, which has given them fine highways, and i in many instances 
even higher gasoline fees? That has been the history of the trucking 
industry for a long time? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. There have been a great many instances where 
the industry, along with a lot of other “people, including the auto- 
mobile owners, have opposed taxes, and in a great many of those cases 
it has been where those taxes were not going to go for highways but 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, you do agree with me that if this system is built 
as we envision it and as I believe it is going to be built in some manner 
that so far as the big, heavy truck is concerned, the ones that make 
the long trips, is really emancipated so far as this tremendous high- 
way facility that is given to him, free of obstruction? Do you not 
feel that way, and does not your industry feel that way ? 

Mr. Bresnanan. I think if there is emancipation it will be for 
motor vehicles generally, and the trucking industry is willing to pay 
its fair share of that cost. We think we are under the current tax 
levels, and Mr. Lawrence said we are willing to go along with an 
increased fuel tax, but we do not want to be singled out. 

Mr. Gentry. Have you ever stood by the side of a highway and seen 
the average little car pass and then seen a big 80,000 pound truck go 
by and actually feel the shaking of the earth, the ‘vibration, which al- 
ways destroy the facility, given enough time? Have you observed 
that? 

Mr. BresnAHANn,. No. 

Mr. Gentry. You try it sometime and you will observe it. That is 
what the big truck does. That is all. 

Mr. Scurrer. Will you yield? You mentioned the emancipation 
of the trucks. You might add 4 cents saving in operating costs per 
mile. 

Mr. Gentry. This is a great thing for the trucking industry, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. Farion. Mr. Bresnahan, I think the committee have asked 
as many questions as they seem to desire. TI notice that we did not 
get to your second statement. T have been informed by the members 
that the defense appropriation bill is on the floor and going to be 
open for amendments very shortly. Some of the members want to be 
over there to either favor or oppose some of these amendments, so it 
will be necessary for the members to leave almost immediately to get 
over there and perform their sworn duties. If there is no objection 
on your part, we will incorporate your second statement in the record. 
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Mr. BresNAHAN. We certainly have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to urge the committee members to glance through it, be- 
cause actually much of the questioning has been related to subjects 
that are really covered in that second statement. 

Mr. Fatiton. Each member has a copy of your second statement, 
and if we can put it in the record it will be available for those 
members who unfortunately were not able to be here to hear your 
testimony. 

Mr. Scuerer. I would like to say before we close that I think we 
ought to compliment the witness. He has been given a pretty good 
going over and has kept his equilibrium. 

Mr. BresNAwAN. You get used to that. 

The second statement is entitled “Federal Regulations of Motor 
Truck Sizes and Weights,” and is accompanied by four exhibits. 

Mr. Gentry. He has been a very cooperative witness and very fine 
witness. 


Mr. Fau.on. If there is no objection, they will be incorporated in 
the record at this point. 


(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. BRESNAHAN, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, AMERICAN 


TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., ON FEDERAL REGULATION OF Motor Tauck Sizes 
AND WEIGHTS 


Although the size and weights of motor vehicles always have been regulated 
by the States, Congress frequently has displayed interest in the problem down 
through the years. 

When Congress enacted the Federal Motor Carrier Act of 1935, placing motor 
carriers under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
act contained a provision instructing the ICC to make a study and report back 
to Congress on the need for Federal regulation of the sizes and weights of motor 
vehicles engaged in interstate commerce. 

This provision grew out of serious concern in Congress with respect to many 
State laws which were unduly restrictive and were placing serious burdens 
upon interstate commerce. 

The ICC was not able to launch this study immediately because of the tremen- 
dous volume of urgent administrative work created by the sudden and compre- 
hensive regulation of thousands of small business concerns. The study finally 
was initiated in November of 1937. 

In the meantime, conflicting and frequently arbitrary State size and weight 
laws continued to place a disheartening burden upon interstate movement of 
motor vehicles. Therefore, in the Transportation Act of 1940, Congress instructed 
the ICC to expedite completion of its investigation and report back to Congress 
at the earliest practicable date. 

The word “exhaustive” frequently is used loosely to describe studies and inves- 
tigations, but it properly could be applied to the report which finally was sub- 
mitted to Congress by the ICC on August 14, 1941. 

The report found that many State laws were unduly restrictive, placing an 
undue burden on interstate commerce, and that there was a definite need for 
Federal intervention. The report also confirmed the generally accepted belief 
that national uniform sizes and weights standards were not practical or desirable 
because of the great variation in highway traffic and other conditions prevailing 
in different sections of the country. 

For this reason, the report proposed that the ICC, in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Public Roads, be authorized to override State authority in particular 
instances where, upon specific complaint and investigation, it was determined 
that application of a State law was creating unjustifiable bottlenecks. 

The report observed that “The opposition to such intervention comes, first 
end foremost, from the railroads and, secondly, from the States.” 

A bill (S. 2015) incorporating the ICC’s recommendations was introduced in 
the 77th Congress. The opposition of the railroads and the States continued 
and the bill died in committee. 
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Meanwhile, the United States became involved in World War II, and trans- 
portation soon became an urgent national problem. Arbitrary State restrictions 
on truck sizes and weights were having a particularly harmful effect on the 
war effort. 

Therefore, the President asked the State governors to meet in Washington in 
May of 1942 to discuss obstacles to the war effort. This meeting was known 
as the Federal State Conference on War Restrictions. High on the agenda was 
the matter of motor-vehicle sizes and weights. 

The late Joseph B. Eastman, who headed up the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, addressed the conference on the subject and urged action to alleviate 
bottlenecks created by unsound and unnecessary restrictions. The circumstances 
called for plain talk and, among other things, Mr. Eastman said: 

“Unfortunately, the situation has been affected, at times to a controlling 
extent, by a factor which has nothing to do with the protection of the public 
safety or the conservation of highways, and that is the desire of the railroads 
to limit or embarrass the competition which they encounter from motortrucks 
and buses. 

“The railroads and their employees, who are powerful politically, have been 
extremely active in seeking State restrictions upon the size and weight of motor 
vehicles for this purpose, and in opposing any Federal remedial legislation. 
Manifestly, also, the success of such efforts on their part even in a single State 
has effects in interfering with the flow of interstate commerce by motor vehicle 
which extend far beyond the boundaries of that State.” 

At this conference, the States agreed to adopt, on an emergency basis, a set 
of minimum size and weight standards. Although these standards were low— 
lower than those already in effect in most of the States—they did result in 
alleviation of the problem to some extent. 

The sizes and weights problem again got Federal attention in 1950 when, 
under Senate Resolution 50, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce held extensive hearings on transportation problems generally. It was 
injected by the railroads, who complained vigorously and at great length about 
the manner in which the States were handling the sizes and weights problem. 

However, when the chairman of the Senate committee introduced a bill (S. 
2363) in the 82d Congress which would have applied Federal sizes and weights 
limits to all vehicles operating under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the railroads opposed it, taking the position that regulation of sizes 
and weights should be left to the States. 

They obviously feared that Federal intervention would be on a sound and 
practical basis and thus would result in a general liberalization of size and 
weight restrictions. 

In appraising State size and weight laws, it is customary to compare them 
with the standards adopted and published in 1946 by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and the Bureau of Public Roads, and commonly 
referred to as the AASHO code. 

The code recommends a length of 50 feet for a tractor semitrailer combination. 
The three types of tractor semitrailer combinations (3, 4, and 5 axles) are 
silhouetted at the top of exhibit I. 

The map shown on exhibit I indicates the extent to which the existing State 
length limits on tractor semitrailer combinations are above, below or the same 
as the 50-foot recommendation of the code. 

The 18 gray-shaded States, including the District of Columbia, have 50-foot 
limits coinciding with the code. The 19 white States have limits more restrictive 
than the code. The 12 black States have limits which are in excess of the code. 

The code recommends a length limit of 60 feet for truckful trailer combina- 
tions, an example of which is silhouetted at the top of exhibit II. 

The 9 States that are shaded gray on the map allow the 60-foot length recom 
mended by the code. Thirty-five States and the District of Columbia have limits 
which are more restrictive than the code. Limits in the four black States are 
higher than the code. It will be noted that most of the States which are equal 
to or higher than the code are concentrated in the open spaces of the West, 
where operation of longer equipment is much more practical than in some of the 
highly congested sections of the country. 

Before comparing the weight recommendations of the code with existing 
State laws it is important to emphasize the basis for weight limits. The code 
and the State laws both provide two weight limitations—one applicable to the 
weight of individual axles, and another applicable to the gross or total weight of 
vehicles. 
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The limits on individual axles are designed entirely for the protection of the 
pavement, while the limits on gross weights are designed solely for the protec- 
tion of bridges. If there were no bridges, there would be no need for gross 
weight limitations, and it would be sufficient to have only the axle limits, since 
the roads will safely carry any gross weight as long as the axles are properly 
spaced and the weight of the individual axles is properly limited. 

Therefore, when we deal with gross weights we are dealing with a factor 
related only to bridges and not related to the highways. 

The length of vehicles is the key factor in determining proper gross weights. 
The importance of length as a determinant of proper gross weights is emphasized 
in the report to Congress by the experts, in which the proposed interstate high- 
way system was outlined and recommended. The report, entitled “Highway 
Needs of the National Defense,” explains the matter on page 111 as follows: 

“The fact that an H-15 bridge is designed to support a vehicle of 15 tons or 
30,000 pounds total weight does not mean that it will with equal safety, carry 
every vehicle of 30,000 pounds total weight nor that a vehicle of 30,000 pounds 
total weight is the heaviest vehicle it will safely support. Such a bridge would 
be overstressed by a 30,000-pound vehicle having a wheel base of less than 14 
feet: it would carry without any overstress a combination vehicle weighing 
60,000 pounds having an overall wheel base of 42 feet and axles appropriately 
loaded. 

“Herein lies the fallacy of laws aiming to control the gross weight of vehicles 
by specified fixed limits of weight corresponding to certain classes of vehicles, 
such as 30,000 pounds for 2-axle vehicles, 40,000 pounds for vehicles of 3 or more 
axles. Such limits are unnecessary for the protection of roads which, as pre- 
viously explained, are affected by axle loading rather than gross load. They 
permit the operation of vehicles that will generate in some bridges stresses 
greater than those contemplated in their design, and more frequently, if they 
are enforced, they will prohibit the operation of many heavier but safer vehicles.” 

For these reasons, the AASHO Code and the majority of State laws limit 
gross weights by application of scientific formulas in which the length of the 
vehicle is a vital factor. 

When converted into tabular form, the formula recommended by the AASHO 
Code results in the weights set forth in exhibit III. It will be noted that as the 
space between axles increases the weights increase accordingly. 

Because of some differences in existing formulas, and considerable differences 
in existing length restrictions, it is difficult to make specific comparison of State 
gross weight limits with those recommended by the code without making a 
detailed application of the code and each State law to all of the great variety of 
trucks in operation. 

A general comparison can be made, however, by comparing the maximum limit 
recommended by the code with the maximum practical limit allowed by each 
State law. 

Since the top length limit of the code is 60 feet, and since a wheelbase of 55 
feet is the maximum wheelbase on a 60-foot unit, the maximum gross weight 
under the code is about 72,000 pounds. 

Thirty-three States and the District of Columbia have top gross weight limits 
that are more restrictive than the standard recommended in the AASHO Code. 
In a number of these States the limit is only 50,000 pounds, and in 1 State a 
mere 42,000 pounds. The top limits in three States are equivalent to the code. 

This leaves 12 States which have top limits somewhat in excess of the code. 
They are concentrated almost entirely in the 11 Western States’ area. 

Most of these Western States have limits of about 76,000 pounds in recognition 
of the fact that this part of the country has been developed in more recent years 
and, generally speaking, the bridges are of superior design as compared with 
many older bridges in other parts of the country. 

While the gross weight formula of the AASHO Code is based upon bridges 
of H—-15 design, most of the newer bridges have been and are being built to H—-20 
or H-20 S-16 design, and are capable of safely carrying heavier gross weights. 
The design standard for the National System of Interstate Highways is H-20 
S-16. 

Such a bridge, it is pointed out at page 112 of Highway Needs of the National 
Defense, is perfectly safe for a combination vehicle weighing 100,000 pounds if 
its overall wheelbase length is 54 feet and the constituent axles are appropriately 
loaded. 

Finally, there is the question of axle-load limitations. The AASHO Code 
recommends 18,000 pounds and the extent of State conformance is indicated by 
the map which is exhibit IV. 
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All of the States conform with the 18,000-pound limits except those which are 
shaded gray onthe map. The 14 States plus the District of Columbia which have 
axle limits higher than 18,000 pounds are listed in the center of the map along 
with their limits, ranging from 19,000 pounds to 22,400 pounds. 

Of particular significance is the fact that, except for Florida and South 
Carolina, these States are contiguous and form a solid area in the northeastern 
corner of the country. 

This 12-State area constitutes only 7 percent of the total land area of the 
country. 

But this small area accounts for 33 percent of the entire population; 31 
percent of all motor vehicles ; 6 of the 10 largest cities in the country; 54 percent 
of all port traffic in foreign trade; 37 percent of American business firms; 47 
percent of American industries; 48 percent of American production workers; 
and 45 percent, almost half, of all Federal taxes. 

The economy of this great area is geared intricately to highway transpor- 
tation, and both the laws and the motor trucks operating in these States have 
been carefully adapted to the needs and highway conditions of the area. 

The highway engineers and the legislators of this area long since decided 
that the greater lengths and gross weights which are entirely practical and 
satisfactory in the West are not suitable for the widely different conditions 
prevailing in the congested northeast. 

At the same time, they recognized that other conditions which are different 
in that area made it both practical and desirable to allow somewhat heavier 
axle loads. 

Perhaps the most conclusive proof that the northeastern axle loads are 
satisfactory is the fact that the roads of the area have been carrying the heavier 
axle loads for many years, in some cases more than 25 years, without premature 
deterioration. 

Critics of the northeastern axle-load limits usually rely heavily upon the 
Maryland road test to support their position. Actually, that test served to 
vindicate the judgment of the northeastern engineers and legislatures. 

Seven of the twelve States which joined in bearing the cost of the tests were 
States in this same northeastern region. Their legislatures were interested 
enough in the question to appropriate funds to make the test, and it is significant 
that not one of these legislatures, upon careful study of the results, has reduced 
the axle-load limit to 18,000 pounds. 

Among highway engineers it is fundamental that a good subgrade, either 
natural or prepared, is as much a part of a good highway as the surface itself. 
One of the chief reasons for selection of the particular 1-mile stretch of road on 
which the test was conducted was the fact that when it was built, 9 years 
earlier, the specifications called for a good prepared subgrade. This was em- 
phasized in the announcements that the site had been selected. 

One of the chief purposes of the test was to determine the relative effect of 
such a road on 18,000- and 22,400-pound axle loads. After the test vehicles had 
been rolling, and it became obvious that the effects were different on some 
sections of the test road than on others, borings were made and it was discovered 
that substantial portions of the test road did not have the subgrade called for 
by the specifications. 

Highway engineers have ratings for subgrade soil ranging from A-1 to A-7. 
A-1, the type that was supposed to be under the entire Maryland test road, 
is considered excellent for highways. A-7 is virtually swampland. 

Upon analysis, it was discovered that A—1 subgrade was under only one-fourth 
of the test road, while over 65 percent was on subgrade rated at A-6 and A~7, the 
poorest type. 

Such soil, when joined by rainwater, which fell in such large quantities during 
the period of the test, becomes soup that will give no real support to the surface 
slabs. That’s why it is rated so poorly by the engineers, and that’s why the 
specifications when the road was built provided for a prepared A-—1 subgrade, and 
that, in turn, was why the road was selected for the test. 

When it was discovered that the road had not been built according to antici- 
pated standards, and that two-thirds of the concrete slabs had been laid right down 
on the poorest type of highway soil, the test was continued anyway. It became 
regen of course, to show separate results for the good and bad sections of 
the road. 

The results that have been given all of the publicity are the results on the 
portion of the road that was laid on the poorest of soils. Under the constant 
application of the test vehicles, 24 hours a day a week the slabs supported or really 
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unsupported by the soupy subgrade admittedly developed some cracks. Ad- 
mittedly, too, there were more cracks on the lanes which carried the 22,400-pound 
axles than on the lanes which carried the 18,000-pound axles. 

These results proved two things which were common knowledge long before 
the test was even made: (1) That good subgrade, natural or prepared, is an 
essential part of a properly built road and (2) that 22,400 pounds is heavier 
than 18,000 pounds. 

Ironically, the truly significant results have been almost completely ignored 
by the publicists and virtually everyone else with the notable exception of high- 
way engineers. These are the results on the 25 percent of the test road that 
was built according to specification—the one section of the road which met the 
agreed conditions which were supposed to prevail on the entire road when the 
test was begun. . 

This section did not develop one single crack, although it was subjected to the 
same applications of 18,000- and 22,400-pound axle loads as the rest of the road. 

Highway engineers readily point out that highway building is not an exact 
science as in the case of bridge building, and that the recommended 18,000-pound 
axle limit is based upon an empirical formula. Otherwise it would have been 
silly for anyone even to suggest the Maryland road test. 

Actually, the test was a test of the validity of a trial and error formula. Under 
this formula, the maximum axle load would be 18,000 pounds on a 9-inch con- 
crete road of the type the test road was supposed to have been and, theoretically, 
heavier axle loads would damage such a road. 

It is significant, then, that the 22,400-pound axles did no damage whatsoever 
to the 25 percent of the test road which was built to specifications. In fact, 
after the main test was completed, even heavier loads were applied to this sec- 
tion of the test road with a view of learning even more about its carrying 
capacity. 


The tests showed, and the official report states on page 102, that even axle 
loads of 30,000 pounds were safe on this section. 

Currently there appears to exist an impression that the States have been 
unduly liberal in fixing sizes and weight restrictions and that Federal inter- 
vention is needed to protect the highways and bridges. There is no basis in 
fact for the impression that the States have allowed trucks to run hog wild. 

Comparison of the AASHO code with State laws shows clearly that to the 
extent State laws vary from the code there are far more State restrictions which 
are below standard than above standard. 

Such a comparison also emphasizes that the variations from the code are 
largely on a regional basis, and based largely upon significant and frequently 
changing variations in highway, bridge, and economic conditions. 

Nevertheless, subsequent to the end of the public hearings in the Senate, a 
new provision was injected in proposed legislation which would deny funds 
to any State which, after May 1, 1955, enacted State legislation allowing weights 
or dimensions higher than the AASHO code. 

To the extent that State laws existed as of May 1, 1955, allowed weights 
or dimensions higher than the code, such laws could continue in effect without 
penalty. With that exception, the States then would be prohibited from mak- 
ing the above code adjustments to meet their own changing needs and conditions. 

A State currently having an 18,000-pound axle limit would be precluded from 
ever allowing more. A State currently having a 20,000-pound axle limit would 
be allowed to continue at that level but would be precluded from allowing 22,400 
pounds to coincide with the current limits in surrounding States. 

Ostensibly to protect the Interstate System, the proposal would preclude the 
States from making any further increases in allowable gross weights in excess 
of the code, despite the fact that the bridges on the Interstate System to be built 
to earry heavier loads, and regardless of what. improvements might be made in 
the other bridges in a State. 

The proposal overlooks completely the numerous specialized size and weight 
problems that are frequently handled by the States on a specialized basis. 

For example, the code provides a limit on the height of vehicles of 12% feet. 
Many States have found that such a restriction is impractical for some types 
of specialized vehicles. A typical example is the type of trailer used to trans- 
port four new automobiles. It is virtually impossible for these vehicles to 
comply with a 1214-foot limit ; they need 1314 feet or a little more. 

The States live with and deal with such problems on a flexible and practical 
basis. Only 17 States allow more than 12% feet for vehicles generally, but 
Virtually all States have found it necessary and desirable to afford special 
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treatment in the case of automobile transporters and certain other types of 
vehicles. 

The need for special handling of special problems is clear from provisions 
already contained in State laws, some of which follow: 

Alabama.—Loads of poles, logs, lumber, structural steel, piping, and timber 
are exempt from the length provisions. Restrictions on sizes and weights are 
inapplicable to vehicles used exclusively for carrying 50 bales or less of cotton. 
Weight restrictions inapplicable to any motortruck or semitrailer transporting 
milk for human consumption for which refrigeration in transit is reasonably 
necessary. 

Arizona.—Length provisions are inapplicable to pole trailers, transporting 
poles, pipes, or structural material, not readily dismembered. 

Arkansas.—Length restrictions do not apply to vehicles operated in daytime 
when transporting poles, pipes, machinery, or other objects of structural nature 
that cannot readily be dismembered. 

California.—100 inches are allowed between extremities of pneumatic tires. 
Loosely piled agricultural products with retaining rack are permitted 120 inches 
width. Implements of husbandry have no limitation on width. Wheel weight 
limits are inapplicable to livestock loads. 

Colorado.—Length provisions are inapplicable to daytime transportation of 
poles, pipes, machinery, and structural objects. Vehicles transporting loose hay 
are permitted 144 inches width. 

Connecticut.—-Height and width limitations do not apply to loads of loose 
hay or straw. Length provisions are inapplicable to loads of poles, lumber, 
structural steel, or iron. 

District of Columbia.—Length provisions are inapplicable in daytime transpor- 
tation of poles, pipes, machinery, or structural objects not readily dismembered. 

Florida.—Length provisions are inapplicable to daytime transportation of 
poles, pipes, machinery, or structural objects not readily dismembered. Weight 
limitations are inapplicable to dump trucks using either gravity or mechanical 
means for unloading. 

Georgia.—Length provisions are inapplicable to loads of poles, logs, lumber, 
structural steel, piping, and timber. 

Jllinois-—Width provisions are inapplicable to loads of loose hay, straw, 
corn fodder, or similar farm products, agricultural implements, and threshing 
machines. Length limitations are inapplicable to daytime transportation of 
poles, pipes, machinery, or structural objects not readily dismembered. 

Indiana.—Height and width restrictions do not apply to vehicles loaded with 
farm products. 

Iowa.—Width provisions are inapplicable to loads of loose hay or straw. 
A 25-percent tolerance on the weight, that is over registered weight permitted for 
loads of raw dairy products or livestock, live poultry, and eggs. 

Kansas.—Length provisions are inapplicable to daytime transportation of poles, 
pipes, machinery, or structural objects not readily dismembered. 

Maine.—Width provisions allow loads of plywood, pulpwood, logs, or poles to 
have 102 inches. Width provisions are not applicable to loads of loose hay, pea 
vines, or cornstalks. Length limitations are inapplicable to transportation of 
poles by tractor semitrailer. 

Maryland.—Motor vehicles loaded with tobacco, hogsheads, permitted 103- 
inch width. Length provisions are inapplicable to transportation of utility 
poles or pilings. 

Massachusetts.—Vehicles carrying single units of lumber or metal permitted 
60 feet in length. 

Michigan.—Loads of forest products are permitted width of 104 inches. 

Minnesota.—Forest products loaded crossways are permitted 100-inch width. 
Length provisions inapplicable to telegraph and telephone poles, and electric light 
and power poles or piling. Weight limitations are liberalized with respect to 
forest product haulers for a specified period of the year and for a specified 
portion of the State. 

Mississippi—Length provisions are inapplicable to transportation of forest 
products, agricultural and horticultural products or daytime transportation of 
poles, pipes, machinery, or structural objects not easily dismembered. 

New Hampshire——Length provisions are inapplicable to vehicles actually 
employed in transportation of poles, logs, lumbers, or metals. 

New Jersey.—Vehicles transporting poles, pilings, structural units, or other 
articles incapable of dismemberment permitted 70 feet. 
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New Mezvico.—A 20-percent tolerance permitted for loads of livestock and prod- 
ucts of New Mexico mines, forests, agriculture, and oilfields. 

New York.—Length provisions inapplicable to vehicles transporting poles, 
girder, columns, or other objects of great length. 

North Carolina.—Length provisions inapplicable to daytime transportation of 
poles, pipes, machinery, or other objects not easily dismembered. 

North Dakota.—Length provisions inapplicable to transportation of structural 
equipment of telephone, power, and telegraph companies. 

Ohio.—Restrictions on the length and width inapplicable to vehicles trans- 
porting poles, pipes, or well-drilling equipment over shortest possible route. 

Oklahoma.—tTransportation of poles in the maintenance of power and com- 
munication lines may not exceed 80 feet in overall length. 

Oregon.—Length provisions inapplicable to public-utility vehicles hauling 
poles, piling, or structures to be used in public-utility business. 

Rhode Island.—Length provisions inapplicable to vehicles loaded with poles, 
structural steel, or iron. 

South Carolina.—Length provisions inapplicable to pole trailers transporting 
poles, pipes, or structural material; to 80 feet allowed without permit. 

South Dakota.—Length provisions inapplicable to implements of husbandry, 
well-drilling machines, or vehicles transporting pipe, castings, logs, poles, or 
pilings. 

Utah.—Length limitations inapplicable to daytime transportation of poles, 
pipes, machinery, and structural objects not readily dismembered. 

Vermont.—Length provisions inapplicable to pole dinkeys or pole semitrailers 
transporting poles or timber over 50 feet in length. 

Washington.—Length limitations inapplicable to vehicles transporting poles, 
pipe machinery, or structural objects not readily dismembered and operated by 
a public utility. 

West Virginia.—Restrictions inapplicable to vehicles transporting owner’s 
agricultural or other products of husbandry or farm supplies and equipment. 

The foregoing are statutory exemptions, special provisions that have been 
adopted from time to time to meet specific and changing problems. In addition, 
day in and day out in countless places around the country special permits are 
issued for the movement of special objects above and beyond the dimensions 
or weights as set forth in State laws and the AASHO Code. Such practical 
and flexible handling of the problem would be precluded by rigid application 
of the standards in the code. 

For all of the reasons I have outlined, we believe it is unsound and impractical 
to attempt to apply a single set of rigid standards to apply to all parts of the 
country and under all conditions, and that the problem can best be handled 
by the States themselves. If there is any need for Federal intervention it is 
still to be found in the fact that some States continue to apply restrictions that 
are unduly restrictive and unnecessarily burden interstate commerce. 


(The exhibits referred to are as follows :) 
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Exuisit IIIl.—Gross weight table recommended by AASHO 


Marimum 


Distance in feet between joad in pounds | Distance in feet between 


the extremes of any carried on any 


group of axles: group of axles 
Nac esas ncteenipaecdimgmnnatiadl 32, 000 
Decco aed 32, 000 
G scivcitcsnineeteinemage nme 32, 000 
We so-tnih gu isaac cele eeaclcaea 32, 
ee ee 
Dis sce isaectecninathiann ionic 33, 580 
BD ca gartesns saestptalip tailgate aoeniots 34, 550 
Tosi ecient pases abc ok ea reese 
Nese thie -onseipcabinew release wail 36, 470 
Dating iieec nce siencstieniagleemeptels 37, 420 
Braise iene pelea oes 88, 360 
nce atlas eaniceeere 39, ¢ 
iinacicnccrinnap men eee 40, 230 
Bn nn nckinn a emma 41, 160 
PD nak win dein eatin emetaimatiediatias 42, 080 
DOP scans cnencvcatasipoimishete anal 2, 990 
DD intersting accel ail 43, ¢ 
De iihise nance ernah ejeneeaaaanin 44, 800 
Tid icit, Kc\senninenspisbiabaidaeanthaaaeed one 45, 700 
anon icentapiaasotecniins 46, 590 
AA 9 3, A 47, 470 
EE ES 2 48, 350 
FO hate sons sean een scasiasin Ry 
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Fa ritirscicescer a =E eiaies Sines aves 
FP itis geek aapaisonecitalbeadbectea enna 51, 800 
ee ae 
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ee soci tesaattcns wales ccuceeninieceensndinescae 
se Mili cca cacsiniepgr nis neacighssmane a 

Be cctes Seite eth. andadisbnkagasircoseneanictd 55, 160 
a Oe a asdiis 55, 980 
SSS Se a ee, 
Oa ce Ni ia nd i ssncsinscetdsccesnaesiae a 
I oa osipaicenc eenthaieis Sais cciatonde ncaa ic a 
ee ines 9, 220 
eg 60, 010 
ct ine asics cae A ee 60, 800 
et ence oS 61, 580 
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Mr. Fatton. Let me thank you and Mr. Lawrence again for your 
presentation and for coming up here and testifying. 

I might announce again that Secretar y Humphrey will be our wit- 
ness on Mond: ay. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
on Monday. 

‘Mr. Scuerer. May I say for the record that I would like to be here 
Monday, but I happen to serve on another committee, and I am the 
only minority member attending the hearing of that committee in 
Newark on Monday. TI would like to be excused. 

Mr. Fa.ton. The chairman rules it is a great patriotic duty you 
are going to render this country on Monday. 

The committee is adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., 
Monday, May 16, 1955 
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MONDAY, MAY 16, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m,, in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon George H. Fallon pre- 
siding. 
Mr. Fauvon. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Roads 
is continuing the hearings on ‘TL. R. 4260. 
Qur first witness this morning is the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey 
On behalf of the committee, Mr. Humphrey, I want to tell you we 
appreciate your coming here this morning, as many of the members 
have expressed a desire to ask you some questions in regard to the 
financing of H. R. 4260. I understand you have a prepared state- 
ment. If you wish to read the statement for us, then maybe the 
members would like to ask some questions after you have completed it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY 


Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, if that is agreeable to you, 
1 think it would be the way we would make the most progress. I 
might answer some of the questions in the statement. So, with your 
permission, I will present the statement. 

Mr. Fation. Very well. 

Secretary Humpurey. I am glad to have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in your discussion of the President’s highway program, with 
particular reference to the financial aspects of H. R. 4260 and several 
similar bills. 

We are all agreed on the need for an expanded highway program. 
| think everybody agrees to that. We need an expanded highway 
program. I think there is no question or discussion of that. 

The plan embodied in H. R. 4260 of setting up a self-sustaining 
Government corporation to handle the expanded highway program 
a been carefully designed to serve the following objec tives: 

To get the road program under way with the speed required by 
a rapidly growing volume of iehenusitls traffic. 

2. To produce promptly an interstate network more effectively 

than ah he done by dependence on programs of the separate States. 

To tie firmly together the expenditures on roads and the income 
which can reasonably be drawn from the users of the roads, so that 
the operation is self-sustaining. 
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To finance this road program with taxable securities rather than 
ae ‘exempt securities ; this is an important objective, since the growing 
volume of tax-exempt securities for roads involves a serious loss of 
revenue to the Treasury and complicates financing. 

. To hold down further increases in the mounting levels of Gov- 
er aed obligations payable out of general revenues. 

That is a very important objective. 

The evidence that has already been presented to your committee, 
I am sure, has convinced all of us of the urgent need for building 
highways more rapidly. To do so will result in a substantial economic 
gain to the American people in terms of timesaving through more 
rapid movement of cals. 2 greater efficiency through more prompt de- 
livery, the reduction of the accident toll, and ‘lower costs on the 
upkeep of vehicles. These are all matters difficult to measure, but 
all of them are important. 

In suggesting this program, the administration has clearly in mind 
the adv ‘antages to the whole country of an expanded road program 
which will employ more people, and add to the country’s rate of 
economic growth. Such a road program will encourage the continued 
development of the automobile induabty and the construction indus- 
try ; in fact, all our citizens will be better off as benefits of the program 
run through the entire economy. 

The Treasury has given particular study to the financing of the 
proposed highway program and its relationship to the Federal 
budget. I would be the last man to advocate a program that simply 
added to our Federal budget and the charge on general Federal reve- 
nues. We must think in terms of cutting back the volume of Federal 
expenditures, and I have repeatedly stated that I think this can be 
done and that the load of general taxes, which weighs so heavily on 
the economy, can be decreased over a period of years. One of the 
reasons I am in favor of the road cal is that it does not interfere 
with the long-term objectives of reducing Federal expenditures and 
reducing general taxes. 

H. R. 4260 sets up a Government corporation to handle the expanded 
program in an effective and economical manner. The board of di- 
rectors of the corporation would have the powers needed to assure 
flexible handling of the program, and would deal with such problems 
as the timing of construction, the borr owing and repayment of money, 
and the resolving of policy differences which may arise between the 
States and the Federal Government. Of course, the actual conduct 
of the program would be the responsibility of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

It will cost somewhat more to issue the bonds through the Corpora- 
tion rather than by the use of public debt obligations. I think it is 
worth it. It provides a semiautomatic way of paying off the debt 
over specific periods. If they carry a higher rate, that very fact 
may give them wider distribution of ow nership by real investors and 
require less use of bank credit. 

It is a wholesome thing to have debt limits set by the Congress. It 
provides a standard in our fiscal policy for everybody to think about 
and respect. It is wise for the highway program to have a debt 
limit, too, and one is provided for in H. R. 4260. 

There is one further point on this program that is very important, 
and that is its inflationary potential. If the Congress and the ad- 
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ministration were to stop suddenly right now in their drive toward 
a lower level of budget expenditures, then I would say that to pile 
this highway program on top of it might be inflationary. As I men- 
tioned before, however, we are firmly committed to further reducing 
Government expenditures and working toward a less oppressive tax 
system. As we succeed in cutting expenditures further, a highway 
program like this can, I believe, be handled without inflationary 
effects. 

I should also like to call your attention to the fact that the bill 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury is responsible for the 
supervision of the borrowing program and all borrowing requires his 
consent. In this way, the borrowi ing of money can be h: srmonized with 
Government fiscal, monetary and debt man: ugement policy. Within 
limits, the timing of the borrowing can be “subject to control and 
adjusted to varying conditions in the economic life of the country. 
Thus, provision is made for best keeping any possible inflationary 
effects of the program under control. 

There are differences of opinion, of course, as to whether the cor- 
porate device should be used. I favor it in this case as a means of 
accomplishing the objectives set forth above. We have gone over this 
legislation very carefully and there is no question in my mind of the 
legality of the proposed corporation or of the proposed appropriation 
procedure. 

In my view the new highways will be earning assets, making possible 
a continuation of expansion in the use of motor transportation which 
would otherwise be seriously handicapped by the growing inadequacy 
of our highway network. You already know of the savings possible 


from improved safety, reduced time delays, greater vehicle efficiency, 
and lower repair and maintenance costs. 

With respect to the principle of self-liquidation, there would be no 
general question about this program if it had been possible to pay for 
these roads by direct tolls. Such a plan, however, would encounter 
serious difficulties, postnonionty in sparsely populated areas. As a 


result the authors of this program looked for the nearest approach to 
it. Tolls can be measured by mileage traveled, vehicle weight, number 
of passengers, or number of axles. Also tolls can be measured by 
consumption of motor vehicle fuel. This practical way of doing it is 
included in H. R. 4260. 

It seems to me there are persuasive arguments for considering the 
financing of this critical interstate system in terms of the total picture 
of the use of fuel by all of the Nation’s motor vehicles. The highways 
constructed will be available for the use of all such vehicles. This is 
not unlike the principle used generally by the States where gasoline 
taxes collected on the main roads help to pay for the other roads. And 
the heavy Federal responsibility for improving the interstate system 
justifies using nationwide gasoline and diesel fuel taxes to pay for 
these national roads. 

It should be noted, moreover, that primary and secondary roads 
would be greatly improved under H. R. 4260. Authorizations would 
continue at the level of the 1954 Act, the highest in history. And 
increased Federal payments on the expensive interstate mileage would 
release State funds for other roads. In other words, the mere inaugu- 
‘ation of this program would have the effect in terms of road-miles of 
increasing Federal aid for primary and secondary roads. 
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The borrowing under this am should be kept to a minimum. 
I would raise no objection if the Cunetees increased the Federal gaso- 
line and diesel fuel taxes to help pay for this program. 

I might add there, no treasurer ever objects to paying cash as you 
go, if that is what you want te do, provided only that by | so doing you 
do not put such a burden on them that you do not get the result that 
is required. 

Bu if pay-as-you-go financing is not feasible, then borrowing is 
clearly justified by our need for these roads now. Such borrowing 
must be related to user revenues. This is the right. way to pay for 
roads, and it will not impose an unfair burden on the general taxpayer. 

H. R. 4260 quite properly establishes a debt limit for the bonds of 
the Federal Highway Corporation. Congress may wish to ge a step 
further and revise the present definition ‘of the debt limit to include 
these nonguaranteed highway bonds and other similar items now out- 
side of the debt limit. The Tre: asury would have no objection to such 
action. The issuance of bonds by the Highway Corporation would 
provide a project basis for planning an improved highway system 
and would help insure that highway borrowing is done on a self-liqui- 
dating basis. 

There is probably no one on either side of the aisle, probably no 
thinking person in America, who does not know that the Nation needs 
better highways. We need them for the daily business and safety of 
everyone. And we need them to help our defense should this Nation 
ever be attacked by a foreign power. 

This being the case, [ believe that men of good will and good in- 
tentions must be able to get together on a plan for starting these 
better highways—not on a small scale, and not just a little amount a 
year—but on a major scale, and right now. Every year, every month 
lost in having these extra miles of better highways means loss to our 
economy and so less better living for our citizens. It means loss of 
lives through loss of the safety these better highways would bring. 
It means loss of the best possible transportation of our defense equip- 
ment and evacuation of our people in the event of enemy attack. 

These are the simple reasons why I urge that we all get behind a 
program which will get this better highway system going on a major 
scale, and get it going quickly. The administration’s proposal to set 
np a corporation “which can borrow the money and get the highways 
started now, for all the reasons I have named, is the best way yet pro- 
posed to get done what everyone agrees should and must be done. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and I will be delighted 
to attempt to answer questions the best I can. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Secretary. Mr. 
Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I pass for the time being. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Secretary, one statement you made rather chal- 
lenges my special attention. That is the suggestion made that if this 
committee and the Congress do not see fit. to adopt the principle 
stated in H. R. 4260, that we might impose an additional cent—or, a gas 
tax with no amount stated by you, to help pay for this road program. 
Have you made any study as to how long it would be necessary to im- 
pose some gasoline tax in order to liquidate the amount we are pro- 
viding for in the bill ? 
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Secretary Humpurey. Not exactly, Mr. Dondero, but I think I can 
perhaps illustrate what you have in mind in this way: Of course, as 
{ said a minute ago, no Treasurer ever objects to paying more cash 
and borrowing less money, so long as you do not deter the operation 
ot the very object you are trying to obtain. If it should be desired to 
increase the gasoline tax, I believe as near as we can get with the 
figures—and you have to approximate them somewhat, because nobody 
knows exactly how fast this money can properly be spent—and right 
there I will interpose this: W ith this Corporation ——. the 
handling of this, it is perfectly obvious that you do not want to build 
highways so -apidly that your demand for services of people will 
“un your own costs up on you as you build the highways. You want 
to build it as rapidly as you can with economic: al expenditures and 
at an economical expenditure rate. You have to estimate what that 
rate might be. As we estimated, it would take about 4 cents Federal 
gasoline tax to pay all cash. 

In other words, if you raise the gas tax 1 cent, you would raise 
about half as much money or borrow about half as much money over 
the first 10 years as you would if you do not raise the tax. 

Mr. Donpero. How much would that reduce the interest dn the 
bonds? 

Secretary Humrnrery. It would reduce them in relation to the 
bonds, which would be about half the bonds out, and it would be 
xbout half the interest. 

Mr. Donvero. A figure of about $11 billion has been given the com- 
mittee as the total amount of interest on the bonds. 

Secretary Humenrey. If they went out as estimated over the whole 
period and it took the whole period to pay them off 

Mr. Donpvero. That is for 30 years. 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is correct. But I cannot see, Mr. Don- 
dero, very frankly, and I do not understand this criticism of the 
interest very much, because whether you borrow the money generally 
or whether you borrow it specifically, you are going to pay interest 
just the same. If the States build them and have toll roads, or issue 
State bonds, they are going to pay interest just the same. The whole 
thing is this, as I see it: It is not that interest is a waste. Interest 
isa ‘payment for the privilege of getting something now in order to 
have the benefit of its use while you are paying for it. The American 
people buy thousands of things that way. The American people pay 
a lot of interest for the privilege of having it. Every time payment 
you make in almost every automobile that is bought on time, you 
have paid interest on that because you hsive the benefit of it. a of 
the consumer credit is on exactly the same basis. A great deal, or 
a very high percentage of the total expenditures by the American 
people today are made on a pay-as-you-go basis. They do it so that 
they get the privilege of using the things they buy while they are 
paying for them. They pay interest as a charge for that privilege. 

The exact same thing applies to roads. How anybody got the idea 
you are going to throw away $11 billion I do not know. It is exactly 
the same thing when you buy an automobile or a television set on 
time, or anything else. 

Mr. Donvero. No large buildings would be built or large projects 
completed if you did not - borrow the money to do it. 
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Secretary Humpnrey. Some of it. You do not want to borrow too 
much of it, but you borrow some of it. 

Mr. Donprero. You do not advocate the imposition of tolls as a part 
of the cost ? 

Secretary Humpurey. I think this is the same thing as a toll, Mr. 
Dondero. That is why I favor this program. This is a measure of 
the use of this highway and you collect it this way. I think it is, prac- 
tically speaking, a better way of measuring it than a mileage toll, in 
this case. 

Mr. Donprro. There would be no tolls, of course, in these cases. 

Secretary Humenrey. There would be no mileage tolls. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Biaryik. Mr. Secretary, on page 2 of your statement you say 
that it will cost somewhat more to issue bonds for the Corporation 
than would the use of public debt obligations. Could we have as 
much as possible a better estimate or a sharper estimate of the differ- 
ence in cost, and what would justify that difference ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. Yes, Mr. Blatnik. It is more original cost 
if we issue the bonds through a secondary operation than we would 
on a direct operation. That might be perhaps as much as a half of 
i pereent—something of that kind. It might be an eighth, or a quar- 
ter, or a half. I would be surprised if it should be as much as a half 
and would be very surprised if it should exceed that. Of course, your 
money markets change from time to time, and it will not always be 
the same figure. It will vary from time to time a little, as your money 
market changes, but there will be some added cost by doing it through 
a corporation or an authority, than doing it directly by the Govern- 
ment. 

I say it is worth it to pay that difference. I say it for this reason: 
I think we have such a huge general debt today that we must begin 
as soon as we can to do something toward the reduction of that debt. 
You just cannot live with a debt of that size always. I would be very 
loath to try to do anything that is going to increase that general debt. 

If these roads are just built out of general funds with no consider- 
ation for the users of the roads contributing to them, but they just 
go on to the backs of the general taxpayers so that every taxpayer in 
America has to pay for the roads whether he uses them or does not, and 
it just becomes a general obligation that is increasing the load on the 
general taxpayer—which I think is already too heavy, and I think 
our general obligations should be reduced and our general taxes should 
be reduced—I think just as rapidly as we can reduce expenditures we 
must reduce our general taxes in this country because, and this is get- 
ting into a long story, I am sorry to say, but it is worthwhile to think 
about it for a minute—we live in this country on an incentive system. 
If you have a dictator in America, or if you have a dictator in America 
as they have in some countries abroad, he can sit here and tell people, 
“You do so-and-so, or you go to Siberia, or an encampment,” or wher- 
ever it may be, “if you do not perform.” We do not want that in 
America. What we have in America is just the opposite of that. 

What we have in America is the opportunity for every man to do 
the things and go the way he wants to go, and do the things he can do 


best, or that he thinks he can do best, and have the incentive to get 
him to do it. 
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Instead of living under the orders of a dictatorship we live under 
a system of incentives. The incentive is a money incentive. Why do 
we have a money incentive? Why do we have a money incentive? 
Why is that the base of our free system in America? It is simply 
for this reason: You may be very interested in and the incentive you 
want may be that you want to send that boy to college. The mceentive 
I may have'is, I want to get one of these Fireballs, or whatever they call 
the Ford automobiles; or Mr. Thompson may want to provide for his 
old age; or Mr. Gentry may want to provide for an invalid child, or 
something of that kind. Those are the incentives we each have. We 
are all different. 

If our incentive system is a money system, then we work for money 
and with money you can have what you want, and I get what I want 
and these gentlemen get what they want. Each fellow has the in- 
centive to do the best he can to get the thimg he wants the most. 
The higher our general taxes are, the greater reduction there is in that 
incentive. So we are living at a time when our taxes are so high 
in this country generally that it is impairing incentive, and we ought 
to reduce those general taxes to increase that incentive so as to stimu- 
late 160 million Americans to do more and better than they are domg, 
and do that every day. 

So I am very much opposed to adding to our general obligations. 
The difference is just this: If these bonds are issued and if this fax 
is dedicated to the payment of those bonds, and the bonds are not 
issued in excess of an amount that the tax will pay, then that dedicated 
tax that is collected from the fellows who use those roads is going to 
come in and pay those bonds. It will not be an added burden on the 
backs of the general taxpayer, and it will not be a thing that will de- 
stroy the incentive system of the general taxpayer—the ordinary 
American. 

So that is why I say I favor this and say that a slight difference in 
cost is worth it. 

Further than that, if 7t is not done in some such way as this, then 
on the other hand we have this great effort to issue these bonds for the 
States to build toll roads and get their money by toll roads, and let the 
States do it. 

Now what happens with that? When the States build toll roads 
they build them on tax-free obligations. We in this Corporation, or 
the Federal Government, can pay 30 or 40 percent more for our money 
than these tax-free obligations can and still be ahead, because we get. 
it back through taxes. In other words, if we pay 2 or 21% percent, 
we will get 1 or 114, or some percent of that, back again from the 
general taxpayers, who own these bonds; whereas if a State puts out 
a 3 percent bond it comes right out of our hide, and we cannot collect 
any of it back. The taxpayers of that State have to pay that full 
amount of money and it does not come back. So there is no com- 
parison at all in the cheapness of putting out Federal taxable bonds as 
compared with State tax-free obligations in the cost to the general 
public. 

_ Mr. Brarntx. I am not clear on the advantage of havig the financ- 
ing arranged through a corporation. There will still be the obligation 
on the highway users, which will be comprising a large percentage of 
the taxpayers, who will still be paying for the roads, plus a higher 
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interest than what they would pay were they financed by the use of 
public-debt obligations. 

Secretary Humpurey. It is the only way you can get that user tax 
dedicated to that specific problem, for the purpose of paying off those 
bonds. Those are relatively small amounts you are talking about, but 
[ think it is worth while for that specific purpose. 

Mr. Biarnix. In your opinion it is a relatively small amount? 

Secretary Humernurey. That is correct. 

Mr. Buarnix. And it is well worth the advantage? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is correct, Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buatnigk. That is all. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, if I understand 
your position, you are in favor of the general principles of this par- 
ticular bill we are discussing, H. R. 4260, the so-called Clay Committee 
report bill. 

Secretary Humpnrer. Mr. McGregor, I think the American people 
want roads and need them. I think this is the best plan I have seen. 
If somebody has a better plan I will be glad to see it, but up to date 
I think it is the best we have seen and had presented, and I think 
we ought to have the roads and go ahead with the best plan we can 
develop. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am in complete accord that we need roads, but I 
am also of the definite opinion, as to certain things in the Clay Com- 
mittee report that for the good of the country and the good of the 
roxd program it might be subject to some changes. 

Secretary Humrurey. Mr. McGregor, I will have to confine my 
statements in that regard to the financial aspects of it, because there 
may be other things in the details of the roads that I do not know 
about, and I do not know that I would want to defend every particular 
item all through. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is the reason why I said in general principle 
you are in accord with the bill and the legislation. 

Secretary Humrnrey. The financial plans. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Secretary, you are establishing a commission 
or a corporation of five members. Would you have any objection 
if we would confine the activities and jurisdiction of that commission 
or group to financing only, and this would have nothing to do with 
the specifications and other incidentals that might come under Public 
Law 350, as now written / 

Secretary Humpurey. Mr. McGregor, of course I would have to 
think about that a minute for this reason: My main interest, as I said 
a minute ago here, is from the financial side of this, and not on the 
practical side of the road building, and construction, and handling 
of it, because that is something outside of my field. But the only 
reason why I hesitate about that for a moment is I would want to be 
sure that the fellow who was going to put out the obligations, or who 
was handling the financing, also knew he had a mood road. There 
ought to be some connection there. 

Just what the relative obligations between the Authority and the 
road department would be, I would not be prepared to say; but the 
Authority should certainly know they were not putting out money 
or obligations for anything except the right kind of roads. 
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Mr. McGrecor. That is exactly the statement I was hoping you 
would make, because some of us recognize the ability and the splendid 
record of the Public Roads Administration with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and recognize the splendid record that the highway departments 
of the various States have made. 

Secretary Humpnurey. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. And we do not feel that possibly some commission 
or group established under this law should have any jurisdiction or 
veto power over, or the right of telling the State director of highways 
in Ohio, for example, the type of roads he should build between any 
two given points. I was hoping you might agree that this new com- 
mission would handle the financing, but as far as the specifications 
of road construction, and safety devices, and so forth, were concerned, 
that the commission would leave that in the hands of the powers who 
have authority and have experience, such as the Public Roads Admin- 
istration both in the States and the Federal Government has now. 

Secretary Humpnrey. I think, as I see it, there would be two limita- 
tions that would occur to me. One would be the degree of uniformity 
which is required. Secondly, that they were sure they had roads for 
which they became obligated, that were really good roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. With that thought in mind, would you have any ob- 
jection if this committee saw fit to change the personnel of that Com- 
inission to three members, including the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of Commerce? Then you 
would have defense and financing on the same program with the possi- 
ble executive secretary of the Commission being the Commissioner 
of Publie Roads. 

Secretary Humrpurey. I do not think it would make a great deal of 
difference. I think the plan as proposed is a little better. You are 
talking about three pretty busy fellows, and if you had a couple of 
fellows with them who knew more about it than they did, that is, more 
ubout the road business than they did, it might be helpful in the exer- 
cise of their judgment. 

Mr. McGrecor. I feel we all recognize even though you were named, 
your agent is probably the individual who would sit in on most of the 
meetings. So when we use that term it is figuratively speaking, as 
the law now exists. 

I would like to ask you this question: I agree with you that maybe 
the interest is rather a peculiar situation, but $11 billion means the 
construction of 13,000 to 15,000 miles of highways, and that is a lot of 
roads, 

Secretary Humpurey. Surely. 

Mr. McGrecor. I recognize we have to have interest, but would you 
be in accord if we might have a joint program of a bond corporation as 
well as additional taxes, so that we could reduce the time on these 
bonds and reduce the time for tying up the intrastate system funds 
from 30 years to possibly 10 or 12 or 15 years? Do you believe a pro- 
vram like that could be worked out ? 

Secretary Humrnrey. Mr. McGregor, if it was the judgement of 
the Congress that we get the roads just as fast paying all cash, I 
would be for all cash—if it was the judgment of the Congress that 
the people would like to pay all cash for them, that is. 

As I said before, no treasurer will object to paying cash for what 
you buy; so that any amount you believe that the people could and 
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should fairly pay in order to pay faster for the use of these roads, 
provided they get the roads, is all right. If it is going to take 40 
years instead of 20 years, or 10 years, or if it is going to take 20 in- 
stead of 10 years to get the roads, then I would be opposed to it, be- 
cause I think we need the roads and need them badly and rapidly, 
but I would like to get all the money we can raise. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is it cortect to say we need the new roads as fast as 
we can get them ? 

Secretary Humpnrrey. The faster the better. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you have any objection to striking out the 
refunding clause in this legislation to the various roads that were paid 
for yesterday- 80 to speak—paying for the dead horse? 

Secretary Humpnrey. With respect to the refunding business, per- 
haps a careful look can be taken at some of that. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Mr. Secretary, do you have any idea of the amount 
of money that would be involved in this legislation which is applicable 
torefunds? In other words, how much do we have left after we make 
the refunds as set forth in the Clay Committee bill ? 

Secretary Humpurey. No. The refunding part of the operation 
is not strictly a financing part of the operation, but part of how you 
spend the money. I am not prepared to go into detail on how you 
would do that any more than I would on how you build the gutters 
on the highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wonder if you would have one of your assistants 
give us the information on this: If it is determined that the amount 
of refunds is not included in this legislation, how much would we 
be able to reduce the interest from the $11 billion ? 

Secretary Humrpnrey. I do not think any of my assistants could 
do that. I think you would have to get it from the Public Roads De- 
partment, or some place like that, because after all, what roads would 
be available for salen is not a financial matter at all. What roads 
are available for refunds is a matter for the road people seeing how 
they fit into the program, and whether or not they meet the specifica- 
tions, and all of the various conditions that have to be met. 

Mr. McGrecor. But the dollars and cents involved in the refund 
are a very important matter, are they not? 

Secretary Humpurey. But that is just a matter of adding it up 
after they find out which ones they are. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is a fact I, as a member of the committee, 
would like to know, because I think in our great State of Ohio we 
would probably have three or four hundred millions of dollars of re- 
fund, and if we are going to start paying for the roads constructed 
already, then what is ‘the use of having this legislation? We will not 
have any money left to build new roads. 

Secretary Humpnrey. I think on that score, Mr. McGregor, you 
should direct your questions and have somebody who can direct your 
questions as to what roads would be available for refund. You see, 
under the specifications of this law there are a great many that would 
not be available; and somebody in the Bureau of Public Roads or the 
Commerce Department could very probably give you some estimate 
of what roads might be available for refund, and the length of their 
life, and the amount involved; and they could tell you about how 
much was involved in these obligations. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Secretary, we all recognize your ability and 
the splendid job you are doing. Would you be willing to make a 
statement as to whether pr not you are of the opinion that we hed 
better build new roads before we take into consideration using high- 
way funds for paying for those roads already constructed ? 

Secretary Humpurey. Generally speaking, I think that isso. It is 
the new highways we need. That is what we require. This is not a 
refunding operation. It is not designed as a refunding operation. It 
is designed as a means of financing new development and new con- 
struction. Whether or not and to what extent there is justice in some 
refunding for something that has been built that you otherwise would 
not have to build because it fits right into the plan, is a subject you have 
to take into consideration; and what is fair in that connection is 
something that should be studied. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Secretary, I think every member of this com- 
mittee agrees with you on the need for roads. It is very pressing. I 
think if we could pay as we go, that is the ideal way, but we cannot 
go very far in that way. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. We need to go far and go far quickly. 

Secretary Humpurey. We cannot go far enough, Mr. Dempsey, 
do not believe, paying all cash. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. And when we are killing 38,500 
people a year, which carnage could be reduced by some considerable 
percent, why, we are making a saving which we cannot evaluate in 
dollars and cents. 

On the matter of paying interest, I have always had a great desire 
to get money without paying interest, but nobody will let me have it, 
and I do not think they are going to in the future. 

Secretary Humrurey. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Dempsey. You have pointed out that in regard to these bond 
issues those who receive interest on the bonds—you may not know 
their names now, but you will know them by that time—will pay 
income tax on that interest and your boys will ‘be around to see them. 
They do not miss very many of them, in my opinion. 

Secretary Humpurey. We try not to. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think if an additional gasoline tax could be put on, 
a slight one, that might be all right, though not too much, because if 
we put too much additional tax on we will not get them to use their 
cars and to drive as much as they would otherwise. We can reduce 
the tax income in that way. 

I think on the financial arrangements, we may have to call on you 
again in executive session some day, for a further explanation, but 
I do not see any way that we can improve this program. I have been 
messing around with roads for a great many years and I think this is 
the best suggestion that has been presented to Congress in 20 or more 
years that I have been coming up here. That is why I am so whole- 
heartedly for this, with some very minor changes. I think the bill 
is all right. It may need some very minor changes on some things, 
like Harry McGregor suggested, with regard to “reimbursement. for 
roads already built. I am not sure we ought to do that at all. I 
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think we ought to get the new money to build new roads as fast as 
possible. That is what I think we should do. 

Secretary Humpurey. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Dempsey. 
It is the best thing I have seen and if there is a better one, I would 
like to see it and have it called to my attention. 

We need something, and need it now, and this is the best thing I 
have seen. There may be some readjustments in the method and 
detail, but financially this is a perfectly feasible plan. 

You gentlemen are the people whose judgment has to be exercised 
on how much cash you want to pay, and what is the proper balance 
to get roads, and not stop building them. 

Mr. Demesey. I think your coming up here this morning as far 
as Lam concerned has been most beneficial, and I am happy that you 
are here. 

Secretary Humrurey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Aucuincioss. Mr. Secretary, there is just one point [ think I 
would like to have your opinion on. This Corporation is authorized 
to issue on approval of the Secretary of the Treasury obligations in an 
amount not to exceed $21 billion. ‘Those are not ‘obligations of the 
Federal Government. They are not guaranteed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment inany way. T hs it is specifically set forth. 

Secretary Humpnrey. They are not direct obligations. 

Mr. Aucutncioss. Who is going to buy them 4 

Secretary Humeurey. Mr. Auchincloss, I think you will not have 
any trouble selling them on a proper basis. The Authority is author- 
ized always to borrow $5 billion direct, if required. If this Congress 
dedicates the gasoline tax, whatever it is, whether it is 2 cents, or 3 
cents, or whatever you decide you want—if that tax is dedicated to 
the payment of these bonds, it is perfectly true it is only a dedication 
for 2 years, because this Congress cannot bind future Congresses; but 
we do business in that w ay in this country in many, many instances. 
There are many places where we do the same sort of thing, and up to 
date there has never been a default. I do not believe anyone will 
worry that there will bea default. If the Congress dedicates a certain 
(ax toa payment of a certain obligation, which is what you gentleman 
would do, then I do not think anybody will hesitate about it. 

Mr. Avcuincioss. You do feel, as 1 understand it, that it is a moral 
obligation of the Government ? 

Secretary Humpurey. Absolutely. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Auciincwoss. Is not that moral obligation adding to the public 
debt / 

Secretary Hlumpurey. Oh, this is adding to the public debt. I do 
not say for a minute, and I have said many times, Mr. Auchincloss, 
that I do not want this regarded in any way as a trick to get around 
the debt limit, or anything like that. So far as I am concerned, this 
isno trick. It is not designed to beat the debt Set at all. Iam for 
the debt limit. I agree w ith Hi irry Byrd 1,000 percent that we should 
have a debt limit, and that the people of America should know what 
the debt limit is, and we should talk about it, and it should be hard to 
get away from it, and hard to break it. But the difference between 
Senator Byrd and myself is simply this, as I have said to him and 
others many times: He can talk about the exact theory of what we 
will do, and how we ought to do it. I have to pay the bills. I have 
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to be able to have something to write checks against. So when we get 
up against that limit, he may be perfectly right in the theory that we 
should not go beyond it, but if you gentlemen in the Congress vote a 
lot of appropriations that are more than you vote taxes, “there is no 
place for me to get something to write checks against to pay salaries 
of the people, unless I can borrow some money. So it is just that 
simple. 

It comes to be a practical question, where if you gentlemen vote 
expenditures and se to provide income, then I have to borrow the 
(lifference, or nobody gets paid. You can be as theoretical about it as 
you want. Iam in theory 100 percent with him, but practically I am 
sure neither you nor anybody else wants me to stop paying bills. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOss. Thank you for the statement. I think that is a 
good bill. I think it is the best approach that we have heard for 
long time, to the solution of our road problem. I see no reason why 
men of good will cannot get around a table and work it out, but I did 
have that question in my mind and I am glad to have your reassurance 
on it. 

Secretary Humpurey,. Fine. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirH. Secretary Humphrey, from the way I analyzed your 
reply a while ago to Mr. Blatnik’s question, you said yon were opposed 
to more debt, so therefore you favor this method which would add to 
the debt. 

Secretary Humpnrey. More general debt. There is a great differ- 
ence between general and specific debt, in my opinion, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirnH. Irom the further questioning I cannot see any dif- 
ference in the effect on the general debt or public debt, or whatever you 
want to call it. It is more debt, and it is going to cost more money. 
You pointed out you didn’t want any more cost to the Government, 
and yet you also said this system would cost more. 

I realize the extra billion and a half dollars does not mean too much, 
that this interest might come to, but still the amount——— 

Secretary HumpHrey. What do you mean, a billion and a half? 

Mr. Smiru. IJ have been told, and I do not have your estimate, but 
General Clay made the estimate that the difference in cost of the 
program under this special gadget you have in the bill, going into 
the direct public debt, wouid ‘amount to one and a half billion dollars, 
and I assume his estimate had been checked with you. 

Secretary Humpurey. Frankly, I have not heard that figure. I did 
not know about it. It is pretty hard to estimate because these bonds 
can be issued from time to time, and money rates will vary too, and it 
is a little hard to tell. 

Mr. Smiru. That is the figure General Clay gave us. 

Secret: iy Humeurey. But it will cost some more. Let me see if 
I cannot explain to you why. 

I think, Mr. Smith, it has a great deal to do with who pays it, and 
how you get it paid. "You see , if you have the system provided in this, 
the users of the highways are going to pay for the highways they use 
as they use them. That is exactly the same way you pay for your 
automobile, or the way you pay for your radio, or television set, or 
something else. The user pays for it. That is a group of people. 
Maybe it is a great mass of the people, or maybe it is not, but never- 
theless it is a user tax. But if you put it on the general list it goes 
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into the general fund and is collected from the general taxpayer, and 
there is a lot of difference. If you dedicate a special user tax to the 
payment of the thing you are using it is just like your toll roads. It 
is exactly the same principle. The fellow who pays that toll pays for 
that road. And the fellow who does not pay the toll does not pay 
for the road. 

Mr. Smirn. Are you saying that the Treasury Department now 
favors earmarking the revenue and setting up a schedule of earmark- 
ing taxes to meet our Federal obligations? 

Secretary Humprey. No. Earmarking is quite a different thing. 

Mr. Smiru. What difference is there ¢ 

Secretary Humpnrey. Well, where you have an earning capital 
asset, that is quite different than other things; and this is an earning 

capital asset. 

Mr. Smiru. For instance, in relation to the transportation system 
that we have, our maritime system and aviation system. We have 
some earning capital assets there. 

Secretary Humpnrey. No, not very much. You are talking now 
mostly about general subsidies. 

Mr. Smirnu. You have something. You will have to accept the 
fact that you have something, do you not? When you have Federal 
appropriations to establish harbors and build airports and carry on 
those functions, you have somethmg. 

Secretary Humenrey. In some of them where you get something, 
but I do not know where you get much out of airports or harbors, or 


9 


very much. When you have a harbor authority you do exactly the 
same thing, such as New York, which has the port authority, where 


they build warehouses and things that bring in revenues. That is the 

New York Port Authority, which puts out its bonds just like we are 

talking about here. 

Mr. Smirn. I am not talking about what these local units do, but 
you make clear you do not favor the local units 

Secretary Humpnrey. Waitaminute. I did not say I did not want 
the local units to do it—a port authority, or something of that kind. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Secretary, you very clearly stated you were opposed 
to the local units issuing these bonds to pay for it. 

Secretary Humpnurey. For Federal highways. 

Mr. Smirn. That is what I am talking about. 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is right. That is correct. 

Mr. Surru. Do you not think that if we are going to establish a 
system of dedicating these taxes that it will be a good idea to establish 
a system for the dedication of other Federal revenue to pay for other 
specific things ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. Where you have an earning asset that is 
going to return earnings, and you issue securities specifically against 
those particular earning assets, I think it is perfectly proper to , dedi- 
vate the tax to pay for those earning assets. 

Mr. Suir. You favor the extension of it then? 

Secretary Humpurey. Where it isapplicable. There are very, very 
few places where it is applicable; but where it is applicable I would 
see no objection. 

Mr. Smrru. Would there be some other places. 

Secretary Humpurey. There are not any that I know of right now. 
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Mr. Smiru. But that would be a matter of judgment, you might 
say ¢ 

Secretary Humpurry. It is a matter of fact. Does it happen? It 
is a matter of fact. 

Mr. Smiru. It would seem to me in carrying out that principle that 
we ought to set up a system along this line to pay for our expenditures 
in the field of atomic energy. Every application that is made for 
appropriations of that nature has statements made about the vast 
new resources and the things we can develop, because of those expendi- 
tures, so we ought to issue some bonds and put them off. 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not happen to know of any atomic- 
energy revenues we are receiving anywhere. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not either. 

Secretary Humpnrey. Well, you have to have some revenues or you 
do not have anything to issue bonds against. 

Mr. Sarr. In the same way we are told when we appropriate $3 
or $4 billion a year for our foreign-aid program, that that is a direct 
benefit to the American economy. I think it is, but do you not think 
it would be better to pay for it by issuing some bonds? 

Secretary Humpurey. I certainly do not. That is exactly what 
I say is wrong. Where your benefit is a general benefit you pay 
with a general tax. You have hit the nail right on the head when 
you talk about atomic energy, and talk about foreign aid. Those 
are things where, if there is a benefit at some time, that comes in 

various ways other than money revenues, and they are just the things 
that ought to be in the general budget and not any specific situation. 

Mr. Sarru. In other words, this program is a direct benefit to the 
people who pay the gasoline tax? 

Secretary Humenrey. The users. 

Mr. Smiru. And not of general benefit to the American economy ? 

Secretary Humpurey. There is that as weil, but it is directly, or 
the direct benefit is to the user. The reason why it affects the whole 
economy is because it is an advantage to the whole economy, but a 
great number of direct users are the fellows getting the first benefit. 

Mr. Smtr. Do you not think if you set up this system of paying 
for these roads in this manner with the 2-cent gasoline tax, that you 
ought to have some provision where the person who does not use the 
roads would not have to pay the tax ? 

Secretary Humpurey. Well, I'll tell you. Actually and techni- 
cally, the clearest case, of course, is a mileage tax, where you drive 
hpauas a tollgate and where you go on and go off and pay for just 
what you do use. That is the clearest case. That would be the 
simplest and clearest way to pay for the bonds issued on these roads. 
But unfortunately, in order to get national roads, that system is not 
applicable here to all cases, because it would be unduly burdensome 
in sparsely populated areas, and yet in order to get from one place 
to the other that is required in the system. So that particular direct 

method is not quite applicable here. 

So here you take the next best method, which is the indirect method, 
which is an estimate. You take an estimated amount of use as a 
measure on the tax—your Federal tax. The estimated use on the 
Federal tax will not be far off from getting the fellows who ought to 
pay for it. 
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Mr. Sarru. I cannot figure out the logic of your position. You say 
actually—and, of course, most everybody else ‘who testified here, Sec- 
retary Weeks and General Yount, the representative from the De- 
partment of Defense, and General C lay, and various others—have said 
that the main purpose of this is to help our general economy and to 
provide help for our defense system, and not -make direct: benefits to 
the user. 

Secretary Humpnrey. It does both. 

Mr. Smirn. But the testimony indicates the primary benefits would 
be to the users of the roads. That is the primary purpose of building 
it, and they should pay the cost of it. I think the logic of that w ould 
be carried out if you set up a toll system for the users of the roads 
rather than the vast majority of the people who have to pay for these 
roads. 

Secretary Humriurey. Of course, we believe the vast majority of 
the people will use them and benefit from their use by others. There 
is no question in my mind but that the vast majority of people will 
benefit from the use of these Federal highways, but I have just 
explained to you why the committee or the Commission found a direct 
mileage toll was not applicable. 

Mr. Saaru. I think you should recheck your figures if you think 
a vast majority of the American people will use these roads. No- 
body made the contention that they will. 

Secretary Humrurey. They will have some benefit out of them. 

Mr. Smirn. Of course, they will have some benefit out of them. 

Secretary Humpurry. I believe so. 

Mr. Suir. But I do not think you will find anybody who claims 
that the vast majority of the American people will use those roads. 

Secretary Humenrey. In one way or another they will get an awful 
lot of benefit out of them. You know, you get an awful lot of benefit 
out of things sometimes—— 

Mr. Suirn. But do you not think he should pay a little bit of it out 
of the taxes to the Federal Government, rather than the gasoline tax? 

Secretary Humpurey. Where he uses ‘the gasoline he has to pay. 

Mr. Suirn. I am a television user in Washington, and I never stir 
out to use Capital Transit lines. 

Secretary Humpnrey. You have to be practical, Mr. Smith. We 
really could not afford to send a fellow around to collect the 2 cents 
you owe. 

Mr. Smirn. I do not want to try to make you a supporter of this 
idea, but logically you say we ought not to use earmarking to get 
these funds, but you want other people to get the benefits and they 
should not have to pay for it. One of the points you make in your 
statement is, you think in terms of cutting back the volume of Federal 
expenditures. 

Secretary Humpurey. General expenditures. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. You did not say general in your statement. You said 
cut back the volume of Federal expenditures, and nobody ever said 
general to me. Nobody has ever drawn a line between general and 
expenditures in all the estimates that come to us, either in budget 
estimates or campaign oratory, or anything else. They just say 
expenditures, and your statement here just said expenditures. Yet 
you appear here advocating a program that involves a vast, new 
Federal expenditure never before contemplated. 
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Secretary Humpurey. Now not contemplated on the same scale. 
The Federal Government contributed to road building for a long 
time. 

Mr. Smiru. But they never contributed before the complete cost 

of one aspect of the road program. 

Secretary Humpnrey. No; I think that is right. The system we 
have had so far, where they have made a contribution to the cost, 
has been entirely inadequate, I think you will agree. We had an 
inadequate system, and now we are trying to get a better system. 
The system we had did not give us what we needed, so we are looking 
around to see how we can improve it. We need a better system to 
get the things we do need, because what we have been doing will 
not do it, and the system we have now, even this year, Mr. Smith, 
will not do it. You know perfectly well there are a lot of States 
that cannot match funds now. The Federal Government is now 
offering money that cannot be matched. So our system will not work 
to get what we need, so now we are looking for a system that is a 
better one and that will meet it, and this is the best one I have heard of. 

Mr. Sairu. I do not say it is wrong for the Federal Government to 
increase its expenditures here, but I do say it is wrong for you to 
come up here and say, “I am opposed to increasing Federal expendi- 
tures, yet I favor increasing Federal expenditures by $20 billion.” 
With one hand you say you are against it and with the other you say 
you are for it. That is what I say is wrong, and I hope somebody can 
back up the point there. 

On this matter of the interest rate, there is one other thing about 
that that I think should require some statement from you. When we 
set out on this 30-year financing program and issue these special bonds 
to pay for it which would be retired over a 30-year period, we all 
acknowledge the fact that if we could make the direct appropriations 
for it there would be a considerable sav ing. If we could make direct 
appropriations you would not have to pay for it with any kind of 
expenditures. 

Rouaets Humpunrey. On that, of course, you get back into a lot of 
questions, such as does the taxpayer himself have to borrow money 
to pay his taxes if you get taxes too high. I don’t know. Maybe he 
will have to pay some interest on the loans, in order to pay the taxes. 
You can get into a great discussion around that if you get into it 
too far. 

Mr. Smitu. Of course, you can. 

Secretary Humpurey. If you want to spend money, Mr. Smith, 
that you do not have, you have to go and borrow it from some fellow 
who does have it. If you borrow it from him you have to pay the in- 
terest, whether you do.it individually or collectively, or however you 
do it. 

Mr. Surru. In other words, you say if we do not have this money, 
or issue these bonds with this gadget or device set up in this bill, 
we will have to borrow the money during that period to pay for it? 

Secretary Humrnrery. That is right. 

Mr. Sarru. In your mind is there the assumption that we are going 
to operate in the next. 30 years under a so-called deficit program under 
which we are operating now ? 

Secretary Humpnurey. No, I do not think there is anybody stronger 
on record than T am on the attempt to get off deficit financing and 
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get into a balanced position. I do not think anybody worked any 
harder for it than I have. 

Mr. Smiru. If we get into a balanced position, do you not think 
we could then retire and meet these things by direct appropriations, 
and save a lot of money ? 

Secretary Humpnurey. No, I do not think so. I think you have to 
have a different way of getting it. I think there is a vast difference 
between borrowing money just ‘to live on, and borrowing money to buy 
a tool to work with that will help you to earn more. ‘T think just to 
go out and live beyond your means in a general way and spend your 
money and run through it with nothing to show for it is bad business. 
i think to borrow money to buy yourself a taxicab to work with and 
earn money with your taxicab, or to buy yourself tools, if you are 
a carpenter, to work with, so that you can earn more money with 
better tools, then I think that is an entirely different kind of debt and 
an entirely different procedure. I believe that because by that bor- 
rowing you are getting for yourself an asset which will help you to 
earn more to pay off your debt; whereas if you just go and live beyond 
your means you are no better off than you were before. I think that 
is the kind of thing you have to take into account when you are trying 
to figure out what you want to do. 

Here is an asset that will help this country and the people in it to 
do better, and earn more and have a better volume of business, and 
get better results. This is an earning asset that they can afford to 
buy, which is quite different than living beyond your means. 

Mr. Smiru. You think our present failure to operate on a balanced 
budget. is living beyond our means, and all of this expenditure is just 
frivolous, with us living beyond our means? 

Secretary Humpnrey. I am trying awfully hard to get our expend- 
itures down to our income. I'll tell you that. I am ‘trying terribly 
hard to balance the budget. 

Mr. Smirn. I am sure you are, but if you would look at this situa- 
tion here in this system, you are adding to all of these installment plan 
purchases along the lines proposed here, and you are going to make 
it much harder for all of your successors as Secretaries of the Treasury 
to balance the budget, because of the interest and the obligations which 
have been piled up by these installment plan details which will be 
staring them in the face. 

Secretary Humrenrey. Not if you have dedicated taxes against them 
to pay forthem with. If this Congress dedicates a tax and these bonds 
are not to be issued except within ‘the limits of the tax dedicated, and 
if you levy a tax which is dedicated to this particular thing and col- 
lect that money, my successor will not be worried about this at all, but 
will be worried about some of the stuff he has outstanding where he 
will not be paying it from a tax dedicated to it; because that tax will 
come in and will pay for it, and it will not be a burden on him. 

Mr. Smirn. The overall cost of this program you think is worth 
while paying, even that extra amount ? 

Secretary Humrpnurey. Yes,sir. Ido. 

Mr. Surru. In other words, if I cannot afford a Chevrolet, I can 
buy a Buick just because I cannot afford the Chevrolet ? 

Secretary Humrnrey. I would not put it quite that way. 

Mr. Surrn. That is all. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Mack. 
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Mr. Mack. Mr. Secretary, in respect to the cost of the pay-as-you- 
go payment for these highw ays, you spoke of a 4-cent gasoline tax. 
Y ou mean 4 cents in addition to the present tax, or a 6- cent tax alto- 
gether ? 

Secretary Humpurey. No. I was talking about a 4-cent tax alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Mack. Two cents additional ? 

Secretary Humpurey. I believe so, Mr. Mack. It will come pretty 
close to it. 

Mr. Mack. One of the most controversial questions in these hear- 
ings, as indicated by the questioning, is this: You admit obligating the 
gas tax will cost somewhat more money than paying the cost out of 
the general fund and adding it to the national debt. I take it from 
your statement, however, you mean if we add it to the national debt 
the likelihood of inflation is much greater than it would be under 
the plan proposed in this bill, and that the people would pay anyway 
through the inflationary system. 

Secretary Humrpnrey. For this reason, Mr. Mack: If you add to 
those obligations without: providing for a method of payment, of 
course then you run into that situation. 

Mr. Mack. In other words, it is not likely to cost any more money 
if we use the plan in this bill than if we would add to the national 
debt ¢ 

Secretary Humpurey. It might not. 

Mr. Mack. Because of the inflationary influence. 

Secretary Humpurey. It might not. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Secretary, in private life you are an executive of 
rather large interests. You have plants that you want to build, or 
ships you want to buy. Do you not in the ordinary course of events 
recommend to your directors that they borrow money and pay in- 
terest on it? Is it not your contention as a businessman when you do 
pay interest on new equipment, new tools or new plants, that these 
so reduces costs or makes savings that as a result the capital invest- 
ment pays the interest and the principal out of the savings made 
from itsuse? And is that not exactly what you are proposing here? 

Secretary Humpurey. That is exactly right. And if you do not 
think it is going to, you do not buy it. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Mack. I would like to ask that the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Commerce Department give us some figures on the questions 
raised by Mr. McGregor about repayment by the States for build- 
ing roads the States already have built. I asked this for this rea- 
son : I know there are some States which have heavily obligated them- 
selves to build sections of the Interstate Highway System. Other 
States have not done so, and it would seemingly be unfair, in my opin- 
ion, to deprive these States which have issued bonds to build inter- 
state roads from receiving any refunds or reimbursement. There- 
fore, for my own information, I would like to have from the Com- 
merce Department some figures as to what the various States would 
receive in the nature of reimbursement for roads built. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. The Chair might state at this time for the benefit 
of the members that we will get that information from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Steed. 
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Mr. Sreep. Mr. Secretary, like Mr. Dempsey, I find myself more 
in agreement with you than not. We have a figure here of $11 bil- 
lion interest that this program would cost. I call your attention to 
subsection (b) of section 105, which sets up a method by which this 
(Commission would receive that money and the amount it would re- 
ceive from Congress. I want to make this point: During the 10 
years that you are building these roads and selling these bonds, in 
that same 10-year period we will also be receiving annual payments 
from Congress. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Srerp. So that the Corporation will actually have cash income 
from congressional appropriations, as well as from the sale of bonds. 
| am not clear on this. Is that $11 billion estimated to include the 
cash income that would be received by the Corporation during these 
10 years, or is it for the bonds that would have to be issued in addi- 
tion to the cash income? 

Secretary Humreurey. Mr. Steed, you have asked a question I cannot 
answer. I do not know how this $11 billion comes. Where does it 
come from? The way it should be, of course, it would take into 
account all your cash expenditures and deduct your cash receipt and 
borrow the difference and just figure the interest on the difference. 

Mr. Sreep. I am sure that is the way it would work. 

Secretary Hlumpurey. I understand that is the way it was figured. 
| did not figure it myself. 

Mr. Sreep. Most of the testimony we have received indicates that 
tle receipts from the gasoline tax in the future will probably be in 
excess of what has been coming in. 

Secretary Humeurey. There is an estimated increasing amount. 

Mr. SrTexp. So that the Corporation 5 years from now might be re- 
receiving a much larger congressional appropriation each year than 
they would the first year. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. . 

Mr. Srerp. Of course, that would reduce the nec essity for bond 
issuance and would reduce the cost. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. 

Mr. Sreep. 1 was wondering if you had any information as to the 
possibilities for savings in that direction. 

Secretary Humpnurey. There is a tabulation that was made where 
the amount was estimated on the gas tax each year as to what it would 
ve, and the amount that would go to the States and what would be 
available for payment of bills on this particular system. 

Mr. Sreep. In other words, the $11 billion figure becomes a maxi- 
mum and not a minimum figure? 

Secretary Humpurey. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Sreep. That is all. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr, Secretary, I believe you have made a very logical 
ud very practical explanation of this program. Also, you gave us 
good advice as to the method of raising the money to do the job. I 
would like to ask you one question. Would the life-insurance com- 
panies be permitted to purchase these obligations? 

Secretary Humrnurey. As far as I know they could. 

Mr. Scupper. Following up some of the discussion, then, we would 
paying interest to millions of people and not just some large cor- 
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portation. I think we lose sight of the fact that in paying interest 
on these obligations some wealthier person or corporation has all of the 
money in the world, and they get all of the interest. The big life- 
insurance companies have millions of investors, and in my opinion 
they would be one of the. logical investors in these types of bonds. 
They do buy Government bonds. So when we hear this scarecrow of 
some big person getting all of the interest—it has been said about 
our obligations that we owe this money to ourselves. I do not agree 
with that theory, but I do feel that the spreading of interest for such 
improvement as we contemplate will be paid to millions of peopie, 
and not to some individual corporation. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is entirely correct. Let me just say 
this: With the enormous amount of our debt today we have to get it 
spread. The great wealth of America is spread through millions of 
people. Some very substantial parts of it channel into certain lines. 
One of the most rapidly growing lines is the pension line, where people 
are having money taken out of their pay every week. 

If you would say to a man in the street, “Did you buy some bonds 
last week?” he would say, “No, I did not.” But the fact is that he 
did, because what he did was to have his employer take so much money 
out of his pay for a pension. That pension money went into a pension 
trust, or into an insurance company. That pension trust or msurance 
company went out that week and bought a bond with it. It is exactly 
the same as though that man had done it himself, only it is held in 
trust, for him to pay him his pension when the time comes. That is 
the market we have to reach with our bonds.. That is the market we 
have today on fraternal orders. 


Just think of the fraternal orders that people pay money to. You 
ask a man if he bought a bonds personally or bought stock in a 
stee] ae any. He says no, he did not. But that fr: aternal organiza- 


tion to whom he paid that money, and which has benefits of one kind 
or another for him, bought a share of steel common this week. That 
share is money that is in : the fraternal order, and it will be that money 
which will produce the money that will pay the benefits to him I: ater. 

That is where the great mass of money is in America today, and that 
is why we have to reach into all of these markets to get the debt spread 
all through America. It has to be spread in order to find markets to 

carry that debt. There are not enough rich people to do this job. 

Mr. Scupper. I believe that theory should be expanded. Many 
times people do not get the proper information as to what we are do- 
ing with tax money “and interest money. I believe it will be spread 
so “generally that every person in this room and most everyone else 
will be receiving part of the interest being paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on these obligations. 

Secretary Humrnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. I thank you very much for your fine statement. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Secretary, these bonds will finally be paid after 
a period of 30 years? 

Secretary Humpnrey. They will be paid off. 

Mr. Trompson. Or 39 years. You will dedicate all of the gasoline 
tax to that purpose ? 

Secretary Humpneey. That is right. They will be paid off if they 
can. 
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Mr. Tuompson. But the actual construction program will be for a 
shorter period ¢ 

Secretary Humenrey. That is right. 

Mr. Tuompson. So you will have a number of years where there is 
no program going on under this bill and all of the gas tax will be going 
into the payment of these bonds that have matured. Could you 
visualize a situation where more needs would arise for highway con- 
struction and where the Bureau of Public Roads, or the Government, 
would normally participate in it? How would we provide the match- 
ing funds for those needs that may be unforeseen at this time? 

Secretary Humpurey. You have to do that by a similar process to 
this. You will have to raise part of the money and borrow part, and 
keep doing it just as you do in my opinion in the ordinary plant. 

Mr. Tompson. I believe that the cost of that would have to come 
through direct appropriations and general revenues. 

Secretary Humpnrey. I would think it would probably come 
through growth in the taxes and growth in the population, and the 
number of additional people paying; and from additional automobile 
users, and so forth, partly; and partly it will undoubtedly come from 
some fund addition. 

Mr. Tuompson. In the estimates on the cost of this bond issue you 
have taken into consideration an increasing amount to be collected 
each year on the gasoline tax ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuompson. So actually in that period after this program is 
complete and before the bonds are paid off, there will be an increase 
in the common expenditures of the Government that are used for other 
matching purposes? 

Secretary Humpnrey. That will be either the Government or tax- 
payers through other taxation. 

Mr. Tompson. So this plan will actually cost more in appropriated 
funds and general revenue after the program is over, but before the 
bonds are retired ? 

Secretary Humpurey. Not necessarily. That is one of the things 
you gentlemen have to balance; that is, how much you want the fellow 
today to pay currently. Do you want the tax to be 2 or 3 or 4 cents? 
You have to balance it out just as you do yourself in your own affairs. 
How much are you going to pay today, and how much will you defer? 
Because during the deferral period you will be charging it off and 
you cannot buy something else. So it is just a matter of how much 
you want currently, and how much you want to defer to a later time. 

As I said in the beginning, from my point of view you start out 
paying all cash. You want the job done and you start paying all 
cash. If you cannot get all cash, then you can borrow some of it, but 
you cannot run too much of it because then you will run into a period 
where you will have borrowed too much money and run into trouble. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I think you will dedicate more gasoline tax later 
after you dedicate the original one for the purpose of the bond issue. 

I think the committee should be aware where the general revenues 
will have to be tapped like that for a highway program which is also 
needed later on. 

Secretary Humpnrey. The only point I wish to make on your state- 
ment is that. I do not think it is necessarily a general tax. It may 
also be an additional highway tax. 
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Mr. THompson. You mean an additional gas tax! 

Secretary Humpnrey. Yes. Or some kind of tax. 

Mr. Tuompson. I hardly believe it would be feasible in 10 years to 
raise.the gasoline tax higher than it would be raised at this time, if it 
is raised. 

Secretary Humpnrey. Again I say, no Treasurer ever objects to 
getting as much revenue as he can. If you gentlemen want to raise 
the tax now and get the results, that will be “fine for me. 

Mr. Cramer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cramer. I would like to clarify one point. Mr. Secretary, 
would you say that the figures used in computing the period of time 
necessary to pay off the bonds and receive the income as contemplated 
on a projected basis from the gas-tax users is a conservative estimate, 
and that very probably these will be additional funds available which 
can be made available for construction of roads over and above that 
conservative estimate ? 

Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Cramer, I do not think that would 
answer Mr. Thompson’s question because I do not think that the over- 
age—I think we made it conservatively, but we do not make it so 
conservatively that we would expect it would pay for another whole 
program. We estimated about what we thought it ought to be. We 
believe we are on the conservative side. But Mr. Thompson is right 
in his statement that if we do not pay more than the 2 cents now, it 
will come to a time where, if you are going to continue with this sort 
of a program or this kind of a program is going to continue in the 
same full amount as is now planned, that you will have to have addi- 
tional tax in order to do it. 

Mr. Cramer. I just asked that, because every one of these projections, 
as I have said, has been so conservative they have undergaged the 
estimates by 15 or 20 or 25 or 30 percent. 

Seeretary Humpnrey. That has been true, of course, in the past, 
and we hope it might be again, but that is only a partial answer to his 
question. 

Mr. THompson. Of course, if you are not conservative in these esti- 
mates there is great danger of being too liberal and being imbalanced 
from the point ‘of view of meeting your obligations. 

Secretary Humpnrey. Then you are really i in trouble. 

Mr. THompson. What worries me is the necessity of having another 
program before this one is over. 

Secretary Humpnrey. And a new tax with it at some time. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. George. 

Mr. Georee. Mr. Secretary, did you not testify before the Senate 
committee on this subject ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Groree. It is my understanding that they are about to report 
out a bill. It looks like this committee is going to have a chance to 
go along with what the Senate proposed, or else come up with our own 
proposals. According to the information I have, there are 26 States 
who sent in a report that they could not comply with the requirements 
on matching in the Senate committee’s proposal. Two additional 
States said they could only comply for a period of 2 years. If such 
a statement is true—and from the knowledge I have of the subject in 
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years past I think it is—then the Senate committee’s proposal is not 
going to get the job done. In other words, the military is not going 
to get the type of roads they want in a 10-year period. Neither are 
we going to be able to evacuate civilians from our large cities in a 
10- ro period. 

I do not know whether you care to comment on this subject or not, 
but I cannot understand the reasoning of a committee that will come 
out with a bill in which over half of the States say they cannot comply 
to start with. Do you care to comment on that? 

Secretary Humrnurey. I will be glad to comment, Mr. George. As 
I said right from the beginning, ‘this is the best plan I have seen, 
and I include the Senate plan in that. I think this is a much better 
plan than the Senate plan. The Senate plan, as I understand it, 
raises more money currently, but it also leaves no provision whatever 
for the borrowing of a very substantial amount of money—about half 
as much as this— to get the job done. In other words, they talk 
about a 3-cent tax and have to borrow about half as much money 
in 10 years as this plan does, and there is no provision for it. So that 
that plan is just a little different than this in that you still have to 
borrow money, but they just charge the 3 cents to begin with. 

There are many other features of that plan which I do not think 
are really as good as this plan. The matching features, as you say, 
we already know right now, with the matching funds we are giving 
out now, that there are a number of States who cannot match it. So 
I have no hesitancy in saying that I think this is a better proposal, and 
a better bill than the Senate has under consideration. 

Very frankly, I would hope you gentlemen would get whatever 
you want to do to change this bill and get it down and get a bill 
passed and get it out, and let us talk about this bill instead of another 
one. 

Mr. Grorcre. Congress has been criticized in the past because we 
have not done anything for civilian defense. The speedy evacuation 
of cities is considered a primary matter, I think, so far as the saving 
of civilians is concerned. The same people who are shouting so 
much because we have not done anything on the civilian defense pro- 
posal are not for this administration bill which would do the 
most to save more lives in case an emergency happened than any other 
thing that we have presented to the Congress. Is that true? 

Secretary HumpHrey. That is my understanding of the estimate 
on it. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. ( rentry 

Mr. Grenrry. Mr. Secretary, I notice in your prepared statement 
you speak of the bonds that the Corporation would issue. You say 
as they carry a higher rate that very fact may give them a wider 
Fietstiveel cam of saad by reinvestors. You speak of the higher 
rate as a virtue there because more people might be willing to buy 
them. 

Secretary Humrurey. It is a virtue, Mr. Gentry, in this respect. 

Mr. Gentry. I just wanted " know that you do consider it a virtue. 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes, I do; and for this reason: If you are 
going to have a narrow distribution and short-term obligations— 
and that.is one reason why we are trying to lengthen the debt, in 
order to. keep from holding so many short-term obligations in abey- 
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ance—because that is the road to inflation and weakening your credit 
and getting into money difficulties—if we can have this broad market, 
and spread. them out so that we would have people all over the country 
who would buy them and so that they become widespread and we have 
long-term investors and pension funds taking them, then we are 
better off. 

Mr. Gentry. You have said these bonds might sell for as much as 
one-half of 1 percent more than the bonds that you issue as Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Secretary Humrurey. I thought that would be the very outside. 

Mr. Gentry. You say there is a virtue in that ¢ 

Secretary Humrurery. They would be from an eighth to way up 
higher. 

Mr. Gentry. If they are a half of 1 percent more, of course 

Secretary Humenurey. This is a big amount. 

Mr. Gentry. That would be $2 billion more then that you would 
have to pay than if they are issued by the Treasury. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is a big amount. 

Mr. Gentry. The interest payments on these bonds would be $2 
billion more over the life of the issue than if they are issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not have the figure, but I assume that 
is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. You say there is a virtue in this paying of one-half 
of 1 percent more, because there will be somewhat wider distribution. 
If you could sell those for 1 percent more you can have a still wider 
distribution. 

Secretary Humpurey. No: I do not believe so. There comes a 
place where you do not have it. For instance, the Treasury borrows 
money for less than 2 percent for 90 days, and one and a fraction, and 
we put out some 3-percent bonds awhile ago which were very good. 

Mr. Gentry. I just wanted to ask you about it, but I do not want 
to labor it. 

Secretary Humpnrey. It depends on where it will go and where 
it is placed and what effect it has on your credit. One of these gentle- 
men, I believe it was Mr. Mack, pointed out that we might save a 
little fraction of a percent in interest and lose four times as much 
through an inflationary rise in pennen: 

Mr. Gentry. You speak of this Federal Corporation as if it were 
a very common thing. 

Secretary Humpnrey. There are a number of them. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to ask you this question, Mr. Secretary: Has 
there ever been in the history of this country, involving a major sum 
of money in a fixed amount, the utilization of a Fede1 “al ee! : 
Has there ever been in history by any Secretary of the Treasury, 
has any Secretary of the Treasury ever incurred that obligation aiae 
the obligation was fixed in amount? 

Secretary Humpnrry. I really could not tell you, but I think being 
fixed is a virtue. Putting a limit on it is better than opening it up 
wide. 

Mr, Gentry. Yes, but I am asking you the question and it can be 
engi answered, as to whether ¢ any Secretar y of the Treasury in history 
1as done it. 


Secretary Humrenrey. I donot know. I never looked it up. 
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Mr. Gentry. For your information, I will tell you. There has 
not been. Now, I have read some of your statements about this and I 
notice you say that you see no difference in the Government doing this 
in a case of this kind and the things that. private corporations -have 
to do. 

Secretary Humeurey. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. You make that statement. 

Secretary Humpurey. Approximately. 

Mr. Gentry. And you do not now see any difference ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. No. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, the Government levies taxes, does it not? 

Secretary Humenrey. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Corpor: ations do not do that, do they ? 

Secretary Humrpnrey. The Government here is levying a tax that is 
equivalent to the use. 

Mr. Gentry. But corporations cannot do that. 

Secretary Humpurey. They do not levy taxes but it comes to the 
same practical result. 

Mr. Genrry. And corporations pay dividends and require their 
earnings to go into dividends, or a lot of them do when they would 
like to use all of it. Therefore they have to do that. The Govern- 
ment pays no dividends. At least they never paid any to me, and I 
do not know of anyone who has ever received any. 

Secretary Humpurey. The Government is paying an interest rate to 
get money, instead of dividends. 

Mr. Gentry. Just a moment. 

Secretary Humwrurey. Wait a minute. The private corporation 
does not pay dividends on money it borrows. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Humpnurey. Now just one minute. 

Mr. Genrry. The reason why they have to borrow it is because 
they have to get the money to pay dividends. 

Secretary Humrurry. No, sir. Just a minute. The corporation 
borrows money and the fellow who lends it gets interest just like the 
fellow who puts up his money for the Government. He gets interest 
on it. The fellow who invests his money and puts it into the stock 
of the corporation gets dividends if there are any, in lieu of interest. 
First out come the interest charges before there are any dividends. 
There is not any difference between interest to one and to another. 

Mr. Gentry. You see no difference between this plan and that of a 
private corporation f 

Secretary Humpnrey. One fellow gets interest from the Govern- 
ent and the other gets interest from the private corporation. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Secretary, I asked General Clay this question 
when he was here: What particular accomplishment is the avoidance 
of a higher debt limit? He was talking about the virtues of avoiding 
a higher debt limit. I asked him what is the particular accomplish- 
ment in the advoidance of a higher debt limit when by your proposal 


you do actually increase the debt of the American people? Here is 
General Clay’s answer: 


There are several reasons, one reason being that the financing of this in a 
separate corporation was a very much easier thing to do than to add to the 
general revenue bonds at this particular time. 
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He says, “At this particular time.” 
Secretary Humpurey. That is one of the reasons. 
Mr. Gentry (reading) : 

At least that is the opinion given us by the Treasury. 


Secretary HumpnHrey. Whom are you reading? 
Mr. Gentry. General Clay. Was that the opinion given to him by 
the Treasury ? 

Secretary Humpurey. It is better to do it and it is easier to do it 
this way than the other at this time. 

Mr. Gentry. If the Treasury gave him that opinion, I will ask 
you this question: Why did you say it was easier to do it and easier 
at this particular time? This is 1955. 

Secretary Humpurey. One of the things is that these bonds would 
go into a different market than straight Treasur vy bonds. That is one 
of the desirable things and good things about this. These bonds will 
compete with other road bonds and long-term bonds. 

Mr. Gentry. But that would be true at any time. 

Secretary Humpurey. Not necessarily. It depends on who your 
buyers are, and when. Your money market changes. There are times 
when you cannot do it as easily as right at this particular time, 
when there is a good market for this type ‘of secur ity. If we eliminate 
as this would, and cut down on a little of the State tax-free bonds, you 
have that market open and it is 2 market very detrimental to the Fed- 
eral Government. If we can eliminate that or cut that market down, 
and in lieu of it put these bonds out that will go to the same market. 
and investors, it is a very desirable thing for the Federal Government 
to do at this particular time. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. You have said here 2 or 3 times this morning 
that there is no thought in evolving this plan—— 

Secretary Humpurey. No what? 

Mr. Gentry. No thought in evolving this plan of avoiding a higher 
debt limit. 

Secretary Humenrey. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to read what General Clay says. He says: 

We want it especially to avoid a higher debt limit. 

There are three things he mentions; the first one is a higher debt 
limit. 

Secretary Humpurey. That may be what he wants. That is not 
what I want. 

Mr. Gentry. This is printed. 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not care whether it is printed or not, 
if that is what he wants. I do not want this to avoid the debt limit. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you this: You are the chief financial 
officer of the Government ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Is this financial plan your plan or someone else’s? 

Secretary Humpurey. This plan was worked out by this group 
that developed this after they had had several meetings with us, 
where they brought in one sort of discussion after another. We have 
had a number of discussions, and then this group, General Clay’s 
group, developed this plan. . 
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Mr. Gentry. Of course, five men were named by the present ad- 
ministration, I assume, to make recommendations to the President. 

Secretary Humpnurey. I assume so. They are very good men and 
they have as good a financial man as there is in America who is on 
this committee. 

Mr. Gentry. General Clay’s group were not told—even though he 
says that was his great ambition—to evolve this thing in order to 
avoid a higher debt limit—but he was not told that in the discussions 
withthe Treasury. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Humpurey. Not told what? That that was not one of 
my objectives ? 

Mr. Gentry. No. That one of the things they should try to avoid 
was a higher debt limit, and to evolve some way of doing this job for 
three reasons : Without raising the deficit in your Department. 

Secretary Humepnrey. No. 

Mr. Gentry. And without having to raise the debt limit. 

Secretary Humrpurey. No. 

Mr. Gentry. And without having to levy other taxes. 

Secretary Humrnrey. That is right. We did not tell him that. 
No; I did not tell him that. I did not tell him to avoid the debt limit 
because I do not think we ought to avoid the debt limit. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you have any idea as to where that might have 
come from ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. He may have thought it was desirable. You 
know, let us get this straight on the debt limit, to be sure we under- 
stand what you are talking about on it. The debt limit does not 
represent all of the debt of this country, by any means. The debt 
limit is a statute which prescribes very carefully certain obligations 
which will be included, and it excludes a lot of other obligations. So 
there are only certain debts of this country that are within the debt 
limit. They limit that to certain obligations. That is what we are 
talking about as limiting the kind of obligations we can issue of that 
particular kind. It does not have anything to do with a lot of other 
obligations, and we do have outstanding a lot of other obligations not 
within this debt limit at all. 

Mr. Gentry. I know, but your actual fixed obligations are all in the 
general debt. 

Secretary Humpurey. Even all of them are not, and there are still 
some of them that are not. There are others, too. I will get the 
statute and read it to you, but they have to make up a special calcula- 
tion to show what is in the debt limit and what is not. Every time 
you talk about it you have to have a special calculation just for that 
purpose. What you can do and what can be done perfectly properly, 
if desired, is to include all of these other things and I said it might be 
a pretty good thing to do it. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, I have read your testimony in the Senate. 

Mr. Secretary, to go back to General Clay, who evolved this plan, he 
said he had three great ambitions himself: Avoid a higher debt limit; 
avoid further taxes and a greater deficit. I want to discuss avoiding 
a greater deficit with you. ' 

I took it for granted you are still going to request a raise in the debt 
limit. 

Secretary Humpnrey. What? 
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Mr. Gentry. That you will soon ask for a raise in the debt limit. _ 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes. We have to have some adjustment in it 
to pay our bills. a 

Mr. Gentry. The Defense Department recently announced, did it 
not, that defense next year, and so far as they knew for many years, 
would cost more than it is costing this year. Did they not just say that 
this last week ? :; 

Secretary Humpurey. That was in a report that was written several 
months ago, and I do not believe it will work out that way. I want 
to make a little bet that it won’t. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Wilson told it to the papers in an interview in the 
last 2 weeks. ; 

Secretary Humpnrey. I think that is an error. It came out in a 
semiannual report that was issued, and in fact I know it did, because 
I looked it up the very next morning. 

Mr. Gentry. It was issued just within the last week, I believe. 

Secretary Humrpurey. I do not think anybody can tell you exactly, 
Mr. Gentry, but I will make a little bet that if world conditions do not 
get worse we will get more defense with less money. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Secretary, you have more money than I do, so we 
had better avoid that. Mr. Dulles said in recent days, and Mr. Stassen 
said within recent weeks, that foreign aid must not be reduced and 
that it should be considered as permanent. Both of them said that, 
and the President made a statement which indicates the very same 
thing. So there will be no reduction in foreign aid expense if the Con- 
gress goes along on foreign aid. So we have defense and foreign aid. 

Secretary Humpnurey. I am sorry. I cannot agree with you there. 
From my point of view I think we are going continually to get better 
performance out of this Government, and continue getting our dollar’s 
worth every day. 

Mr. Gentry. I am talking about the three big things that go into 
our budget. 

Secretary Humpnrey. I am talking about those same things. It is 
just a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Gentry. I am talking about what your Cabinet members just 
said. Now the third one is the normal expenses of the Government. 
You do not expect this to be cut, do you? 

Secretary Humpurey. Some of them will be. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. You think the normal expenses of the Government 
will be less next year than this year ? 

Secretary Humpurey. We cut them a billion and a half a year ago, 
and as far as I am concerned, Mr. Gentry, we will not stop trying 
to get these expenditures down all along the line. ' 

Mr. Gentry. I hope you do. 

Secretary Humpurey. And we are going to work at it until we do. 

Mr. Gentry. I will say this: I will go along with you every time 
on that. 7 

Secretary Humpurey. Good for you. We will need your help. 
at ae oy a - go to the next thing. You have been using 
in the Treasury all of the revenues you have, including rasolin 
tax. Is that right? , pA SO GRRONO 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right. 


Mr. Gentry. Every bit of it. You have been needing all of that 
money. 
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cane ary Houmpiurey. Every penny. 

Mr. Gentry. You actually needed more than you had? 

Secre ve Humeukery. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And you needed more than you had by some 4 or 5 bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Secretary Humpurey. No. Not quite that big. 

Mr. Gentry. In the billions. 

Secretary Humpnrey. We got down to $3 billion last year. 

Mr. Fatton. Could the Chair get this in? We have a reporter 
here who is trying to take this down. It seems to me that I do not 
see how he can do it when both of you are talking at the same time. 

Secretary Humrurey. Lam sorry. It is my fault. 

Mr. Fauxion. If the member will give the witness a chance to finish 
his answer each time- 

Mr. Gentry. If the member will? I have tried to stop the Secre- 
tary half a dozen times. 

Mr, Fatton, And I might say vice versa would also apply. 

Mr. Gentry. The truth is, of course, that you have been going in 
the hole billions of dollars a year, is it not? This is the third year 
now that you have been Secretary of the Treasury. 

Secretary Humrurey. Is this a question? Because I would like to 
know whether I should answer it. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Secretary Humenrey. What is the question ? 

Mr. Genrry. The question is, you have been running a deficit in the 
+ years you have been Secretary of the Treasury / 

Secretary Humenrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. If we pass your road bill we are going to take $2 
billion extra out of the Treasury $2 billion more than we will take out 
if we do not pass it, or approximately that much ? 

Secretary Humrurey. Right. 

Mr. Genrry. That is next. year. You say you want it passed now. 
If we pass it we will take aperoxinestely $214 billion instead of $600 
million or $800 million, as we are taking now for roads. Is that not 
correct ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. You mean for this particular program ? 

Mr. Gentry. Certainly. 

Secretary Humpnurey. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Then your Treasury will have $2 billion less? 

Secretary Humpurey. Not $2 billion a year. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, sir. For 10 years it will be approximately $2 
billion a year. 

Secretary Humenrey. That is over 10 years. 

Mr. Gentry. But it will be $2 billion a year. 

Secretary Humpnrey. There will be a lot more money coming in 
over 10 years. 

Mr. Gentry. How? 

Secretary Humpurey. Out of increases in these taxes. 

Mr. Gentry. In what taxes? 

Secretary Humeurey. In gasoline taxes. The gasoline taxes will 
bring in more money over the next 10 years than they are bringing 
in now. 

Mr. Gentry. They will? 
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Secretary Humpurey. Of course they are going to. You will have 
a lot more taxes and gas taxes are going ‘to be heavier and will continue. 

Mr. Genrry. Mr. Secretary, when they are building roads the roads 
cannot be used because they are being constructed. 

Secretary Humpurey. We will not be 10 years building 1 road. 

Mr. Gentry. They will not? 

Secretary Humpurey. No. 

Mr. Gentry. There will be few, if any, constructed in the first 3 
years. 

Secretary Humpnrey. Three is quite different from 10, and I am not 
sure you are right about 3. 

Mr. Genvry. For the first year, in the next year, we will take $214 
billion from you instead of approximately $500 million. That will 
make a $2 billion deficit in the Treasury, will it not? 

Secretary Humpnrey. To start with it will take more. 

Mr. Gentry. It will? 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. And it will take $20 billion more in the first 10 years 
than it would otherwise. Is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not have the figure in detail. I could 
not tell you that. I have a schedule that shows just what it is. 

Mr. Gentry. This condition I am talking about came about even 
though the economy in 1953 was the greatest in the history of thie 
country. 

Secretary Humpnrey. Untilright now. We are doing a little better 
now. 

Mr. Gentry. Then 1954 was the second best year in the history of 
the countr vy. 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. And 1955 is supposed to be the greatest year in the 
history of the country. 

Secretary Humpurry. It is right at the minute. 

Mr. Gentry. And do you expect to have a deficit in 1955 after you 
take out $2 billion for the roads? 

Secretary Humpurey. In fiscal 1955, yes, but that is only for 6 
months. We do not get the benefit of this, you understand, of course, 
until 1956. 

Mr. Gentry. Now Mr. Secretary—— 

Secretary Humpnurey. Just a minute. You understand we do not 
get the income until 1956, so you will have 1955, which is based on 1954 
income. 

Mr. Gentry. I understand. I would like to explore one question 
with you which I think is highly material in the discussion of this 
question. That was the avoidance of further taxes, which General 
Clay said was one of the great aims in outlining this program as it is. 
We are talking about the building of this syste m as you would build 
it here. When that plan was evolved it was figured that the roads 
would only be good enough from the point of standards up to 1974, 
or for 20 years from today, or 10 years after 1964. 

I think we should first say this plan, as evolved, lacks $2 billion 
of having enough in it to pay for itself. They did not put anything 
in it whatever for reimbursement of toll roads. Even though they 
provided for it in the Clay plan in the bill they did not include it in 
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the bill. That is the $2 billion which was estimated to be the amount 
sufficient to pay off the toll roads already built, and those being con- 
structed. 

Secretary Humpurey. The total was about $20 billion over the 
period. 

Mr. Gentry. What? 

Secretary Humpnrey. The total estimated amount of borrowing 
_ uired, which was the deficit under the current taxes collected, is $20 

illion. 

Mr. Gentry. No. You do not know what I am talking about. The 
amount to be borrowed is approximately $21 billion, but that did not 
include in it the amount to reimburse the toll roads people for those 
toll roads already constructed and those being constructed. The 
reason they did not is they hoped that the estimates made by the 
highway departments of the country were excessive and therefore they 
did not eae that, even though their own staffs said to them that 
those estimates would probably not be high enough. 

Secretary Humpnrey. You are telling me a lot of things I do not 
happen to know myself. I do not know that. I cannot testify about 
that. 

Mr. Gentry. I just imagine the reason why they did it, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is the fact that if they added two or three billion dollars to this 
amount, instead of being able to pay it off by 1987 with the capitali- 
zation of this 2-cent gas tax, it would take to about 1991, which would 
be about 36 years from now. 

Secretary Humpnrey. No, Mr. Gentry, you are not going to borrow 
any money while I am Secretary of the Treasury—and I do not think 
you will with any other Secretary of the Treasury—where you do not 
see the tax coming in to pay it over a reasonable period. 

Mr. Gentry. This would not be a violation of that. This is simply 
not borrowing enough money. It is not borrowing enough money to 
do the job. It is simply not doing that, so it would not be a violation. 

Secretary Humpurey. You can talk to General Clay about that, but 
we are talking about what we want to do. We will not borrow more 
money than provided—— 

Mr. Gentry. We are talking about a different thing. 

Secretary Humpurer. Then I do not quite get what you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Gentry. A road only lasts so long, Mr. Humphrey. This is the 
capitalization in 1955. They have said in their report that it was 
sufficient up to 1974. A road lasts only so long. You are capitaliz- 
ing all of your gasoline taxes which you have in the Federal Treasury, 
and which goes up to 1987. I said if they included everything in it 
that should be provided for in the bill, it goes up to 1990 or 1991, 36 
years from now; and roads do not last that long. These roads will 
have the heaviest traffic on them of any roads in the country. It will 
be heavy truck traffic. By 1975 or 1980, roads being built today will 
be wearing out. By 1980 the concrete will be breaking up. It will 
just not be a job of maintenance which you will be facing, but it will 
* a job of reconstruction of those highways. I estimate in 1985, 


before the bonds are paid for, or 30 years from now, there will be mene 
few miles of highways on this system, if they are not reconstructed, 
that could even be used in 1985. This plan says, in order even to 
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capitalize this thing in 32 years, that we will have almost 3 times as 
much traffic in 1987 as we have today. Therefore the roads will actu- 
ally be needing construction from 1970, 1975, 1980, and 1985—all of 
them long before that time. vil 

Now, that reconstruction, Mr. Secretary, will cost billions and bil- 
lions of dollars. However, that is not the main thing. With three 
times as much traffic on it in 1980 or 1985 as we have today, there will 
be a requirement for new parallel roads for a much greater number 
of vehicles. That will be true on many of them. As a matter of 
fact, probably half of them, or at least a third of them. 

Those roads, because of the costs of right-of-way, if nothing else, 
will cost a great deal more than the same mileage of roads today. 

You say you are in favor, and you have said that you are in favor of 
paying for highways as you use them, but this plan would necessaril 
entail paying for highways long after they have been destroyed. 
That is why I say that the tax basis you are using is not sufficient. 
It is not a sufficient tax base. It would be all right in my opinion 
if you did this, if you did it on a broad enough base so that your 
roads would last as long as your taxes are levied, or your bonds will 
last, but it will not do it and it will not even come close to it. There 
will certainly be needed as much money again long before this runs 
out, as you are providing for here. 

Now what do you think the Secretary of the Treasury will do in 
1980 and 1985 when this whole thing has to be done over, when it will 
be a matter of just laying one bond issue on top of another? If you 
were in that situation do you think you would like it ? 

Secretary Humpurey. I think that is a rather long question, Mr. 
Chairman, but if you want an answer I will be very glad to give you 
the answer to it. 

As I see it, the answer is this: If all of the statements you have made 
are correct—and I do not question them, but I do not know—you have 
made a lot of statements I know nothing about—but if it proved they 
are all correct then I would think that would indicate you were not 
raising enough cash currently. 

Mr. Gentry. You are not what? 

Secretary Humpnurey. You are not taxing enough currently, if all 
of the statements you made are correct. 

Mr. Gentry. That is the statement I am making about the program. 

Secretary Humpurey. It only depends on whether your statements 
are correct, and that is for the practical road people to say. 

Mr. Gentry. I think if you bring in competent highway people, 
no one will dispute the fact that before 1987 or 1990 these roads will 
- destroyed, and you will be riding on jagged concrete in a lot of 
places. 

Secretary Humpurey. I do not know if you have to. One of the 
reasons why you have your authority which has the control, and the 
reason why this bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
issue these when, as and if and under conditions approved by him, 
is to be sure that we do not run out way beyond the time when there 
will be no roads to be used. So that if you take everything you say 
as a fact, Mr. Gentry—and mind you, I am not saying it is not, but 
it is simply that I do not know—but if it is a fact then you are financing 
too far into the future. 
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Mr. Gentry. All right. Now, Mr. Secretary, I am not opposed to 
highw ays, but as a matter of fact I have been scrapping for them for 

. long, long time. However, I think this plan is not courageous 
e camel. I think it is lac ‘king in courage. I think the demands of the 
highway system of this country are so tremendous, so great, that we 
should levy a tax now of probably 2 cents on gasoline and maybe 
something on heavy trucks that would build the system in 12 or 
13 years ‘and leave us money to rebuild it as will be needed. 

In this connection let me make one more statement. This provides 
for $600 million Federal aid for the next 32 years—$600 million for 
Federal aid as we now know Federal aid will be a mere pittance 20 and 
30 years from now, when everyone says we will have 3 times as much 
traffic as we do now. Six hundred million dollars Federal aid then 
will not be any Fedderal aid at all. 

I think this entire system of roads we are providing for, for which 
I congratulate you, is needed. Furthermore, it should be done, per- 
haps not in exactly 10 years, but I would say 12 or 14 years ought to 
be the limit in which it is done. 

I thoroughly agree with that, and another thing, too. That is, it 
should be done on the basis of need. A lot of eople do not agree with 
that and stick to a formula, but I have w od ne in this business for 

1 long time and I say that the great cities of the country are en- 
titled to a lot of consideration. 1 go along with need but | say that 
the Federal corporation which ties up the 2-cent gasoline tax and has 
you paying $12 billion in interest when you need every dollar of the 
money on the roads themselves, is not the right thing to do. What we 
need to do instead of that is levy a tax sufficient to pay for these things 
in 12 or 14 years at the outside, and have a tax to maintain them, to 
rebuild them, and to build more of them. 

I say this because of this. Let me give you an illustration. The 
Pennsylvania Turnpike today and the New Jet rsey Turnpike, and 2 
or 3 other turnpikes in the country, 10 years from now will need a 
parallel road. These parallel roads will almost be prohibitive in cost. 
Yet the people of the country have to have them. They have to 
have them in those sections, and we have to have a lot of taxes to 
do it. I think it is worth it. 

The toll road people who use them today pay 15 to 25 cents in addi- 
tional tax, or the equivalent of that, for each gallon of gas they use, 
just to use that facility. If they are willing to do that in order to 
use a fine road, it shows that they will pay the taxes necessar v to build 
the Interstate System. 

[ think all of the people of the country could pay an additional 2 
cents tax and the big trucks could pay something additional in order 
to get these roads everywhere and have them free. 

Secretary Humeurey. Mr. Gentry, you may be entirely correct in 
this, but I said when I first started, and I stil] believe it, that that is 
the best bill that has yet been presented, and we will be further ahead 
with this than with anything else that has come up. It may be it will 
not go as far as it ought to go. Maybe after we have had it a few 
years you will want to increase it and send it along. 

Mr. Gentry. I think I can write a better one. 

Secretary Humpnrey. But let us get going and not spend all of our 
time talking. Let us get our minds on the “job and not get our eyes 
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on something so far up and so far away that we spend a lot more time 
thinking about the future and not getting something done now. Let 
us get something done now and then if it is not enough we can expand 
it and go on. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you to do me a favor. 

Secretary Humpnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. We had a witness from the American Trucking As- 
sociations 2 or 3 days ago. I was asking him about the tax paid to the 
Government by the trucks. He said, or I thought he indicated in an- 
swer to a question, that he paid a lot more in proportion than the 
passenger automobile. 

I believe your records will show that the passenger automobile pays 
10 percent on the f. o. b. truck price whereas the truck pays only 
8 percent. 

Secretary Humpurey. You mean on the original sale? 

Mr. Genrry. Yes. The original sale at Detroit. Will you put 
that in the record for us? 

Secretary Humpurey. I cannot tell you, but I will see it gets into 
the record. Those are excise taxes and I will see that they are put in. 

Mr. Gentry. It is my opinion a 6-axle truck, « costing around $25,000, 
on which you only pay about 8 times as much tax as a Ford automobile, 
will destroy the highways a thousand times as much, or certainly sev- 
eral hundred times as much. 

Secretary Humpnrey. We will get those figures and put them in. 

Mr. Genrry. Thank you. That is all. 

(The information to be supplied is as follows :) 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 17, 1955. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Gentry: During my testimony before the House Roads Sub- 
committee on May 16 you asked me to supply you, for use in the record, a state- 
ment of the rate of excise tax imposed on trucks and automobiles. 

The present rates imposed at the manufacturers’ level are: Truck body, chassis, 
trailer, or semitrailer, 8 percent; automobile body or chassis, 10 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Kluezynski. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. Yes, sir. The gentleman consumed 34 minutes. 
Mr. Chairman, at the start of the hearings I told you I was very much 
interested in the financing of this huge program. I wondered why 
you could use the gas and ‘fuel and excise tax, such as that imposed on 
tires and tubes and batteries, and so forth, and it was explained to me. 
I am satisfied it cannot be done. 

[ am very much interested in this program, the same as everyone 
on this committee who knows we must have some kind of program. 
[ am ready to vote for this today. Ido not believe in filibustering this 
bill with.a lot of questions. We have been listening to testimony for 
about 4 weeks, and we have a couple of more weeks. I am sure Con- 
gress would like to adjourn by July 15 if possible and this will hold 
it up. I have no questions at this time, but I want to say we should 
hurry up with this bill and try to get something and stop the slaughter 
on the highways. 
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Mr. Fauton. May I say the Chair agrees with you on your state- 
ment, and I would like to make an observation at this point. I do not 
think it is fair to take the Secretary’s time with our own observations 
in regard to this bill. He was asked to come up here this morning to 
answer questions in regard to the financing of this program and I 
feel we are trespassing far, far beyond that by making him sit here 
and listen to how we feel about the whole program. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Acer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to have this 
opportunity, and I am one of those, as a newcomer, who has benefited 
from every question asked today. 

Mr. Donvero. I want to say to the committee I agree thoroughly 
with what Mr. Kluczynski said about winding these hearings up and 
getting on to do something. These hearings cannot be prolonged 
much abe or we will be entirely too late and nothing will be done. 

Mr. Davis. I tried to set a good example. I did not ask the Secre- 
tary any questions. 

Secretary Humpurey. I would like to say, if I am not out of order 
in doing so, I think the sooner this committee acts the better it will be 
for everyone concerned. 

Mr. Acer. Just so that haste does not make waste when we are 
talking about $27 billion. My question is simple. I have listened 
very carefully to everything that has been said within the framework 
of this bill. If we have the courage to go to the American people and 
tell them they do not get something for nothing and we must pay for 
what we get, and we put 2 cents more on the tax, would you recom- 
mend still maintaining a corporation and earmarking these funds so 
they are not lost in the general funds? 

Secretary Humrpnrey. I think, Mr. Alger, that I would have to check 
that a little. My recollection is 2 cents about pays. If it does not pay 
I think there should be an arrangement made to take care of it. 
think yon should provide for a deficit financing if there should be some 
needed to make up any difference between the expenditures; but if 2 
cents proved to be ample, of course, there would be no need for it. But 
I think it would be wise to have some means for taking care of the 
difference rather than using the general revenues. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would it be necessary to have a cushioned fund 
or rotary fund from which to start ? 

Secretary Humpurey. I believe so. I do not have the tabulation 
in mind of what the 2 cents would do, but I think even if it were suffi- 
cient there should be the safety valve in case it was not. 

Mr. Areer. Those figures heave been corroborated by earlier wit- 
nesses also, who said that the 4 cents would take care of it. 

Secretary Humpnurey. But whether it will do it currently I do not 
know. Something has to be done. When you go ahead with work 
you have to pay bills. It is all right to have a theory like on the debt 
limit, but somebody has to pay bills and you should have a provision 
so that if it did not work out like your estimate you would have a way 
of raising money. 

Mr. Auger. One other question, and I want your opinion on this. 
Over the years we have seen the tax taken from the States and given 
to the Federal Government in this huge federalization. Do you feel 
this is another big step forward in giving money and power to the 
Federal Government at the expense of the States? 
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Secretary Humpurey. It seems to me, Mr. Alger, from earliest times 
transportation and roads have been—or there have been Government 
roads from the earliest date. It does not seem to me that this is a 
usurpation of State authority, or an improvized usurpation. This 
leaves to the States their local highways and conditions and all. This 
coordinates what is a great Federal system, and it seems to me it is a 
national system. 

The first national road was built across the Alleghenies. We have 
had it ever since across the country, and I think it 1s perfectly appro- 
priate that there should be a national system of roads, which is a co- 
ordinated system for the Nation, and which is quite independent of 
the local situation; and I believe that that does not usurp local 
functions. 

Mr. Auger. I appreciate your views. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fatxion. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. I have a couple of questions of the Secretary. I have 
very much enjoyed his testimony. 

Contrary to some of the views expressed by older members, although 
I am a freshman, Mr. Chairman, I think it is well spent time for us to 
take time to ask these questions, particularly when we are considering, 
as Mr. Alger said, the expenditure of approximately $25 billion; and 
I am sure the Secretary will bear with us if we ask these questions. 

Mr. Secretary, I was wondering why you did not propose a pay-as- 
you-g0, part way. For instance, maybe a 1-cent additional tax. 

as there any particular reason why you did not do that since it would 
decrease the cost of the project? 

Secretary Humpurey. No. Thereisnotany particularreason. As 
T see it that merely is a matter of the judgment of the Congress as to 
what extent they wish to increase taxation. As I said, always we 
would have no objection to that. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you recommend the plan of financing now that you 
have presented ? 

Secretary Humpurey. I think this plan of financing is adequate 
to do this -. If some of the things Mr. Gentry has pointed out from 
a practical point of view should work out it would indicate it was not, 
but we did not find that, or did not believe that was the situation when 
we recommended this plan. 

an Rogers. But you make no recommendations on additional tax- 
ation 

Secretary Humpurey. We do not, past this: If the Congress feels 
it can levy additional taxation and complete the program, that the 
Treasury would be very happy about it. 

Mr. Rogers. Even part way? 

Secretary Humpurey. Part way. 

Mr. Rogers. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. I believe 
you objected to having funds borrowed out of our general debt limit. 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rocrr. Because you feel it would be paid out of general 
revenues. 

Secretary Humepurey. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. And you did not want to increase that ? 

Secretary Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. I wanted to bring to your attention the statement made 
by Mr. Joseph Campbell, Comptroller of the United States in the 
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General Accounting Office, where he disagrees with you that your 
plan in any way changes that. His statement on page 2 says: 

In addition the Corporation’s activities would not be self-sustaining. It 
would have no substantial revenues. Funds for paying off the obligations 
would come from the general funds of the Treasury. The funds available 
would be measured by future anticipated increases in collection of taxes on 
gasoline and special fuels. The fact that the bill provides for a permanent 
appropriation measured by gasoline taxes does not in our opinion establish 
revenues for the Corporation in any normal use of the term. The gasoline taxes 
are revenues of the Treasury and go into the general funds of the Treasury. 
The appropriation provided would come out of the general fund of the Treasury. 

[ wanted to get your views on that since it seems to me there was 
a direct conflict, Mr. Sec retary, between the Comptroller General of 
the United States and the Treasury Department and I wondered what 
vour explanation of that would be. 

Secretary Humpurey. I think it is a conflict. However, I think 
it is more theoretical than real. I suppose in a very tec hnical sense 
when a tax is collected and brought into the Treasury and an estimated 
amount is passed out, it is not ‘the exact number of nickels or dimes 
somebody paid in for that purpose. I do not think we ought to have 
that. That is what is called earmarking, and I do not believe in that. 

I think this method of estimating is the same as we do with old-age 
and survivors insurance. We do it with a number of things whereby 
we estimate the amount of money the specific tax that is levied will 
bring in; and then we pay out that amount of money to the trustees 
or the authority, or whatever it may be. 

We do that with other things and there is no reason why we cannot 
do it with this. 

Mr. Roger. In effect you have done it, and this is simply measuring 
it, and it is going to come out of the general funds. 

Secretary Humpurey. That is right, but it is measuring of a specific 
amount we estimate it will be, and we do not take the same nickels 
and dollars, but an estimate of what we think it will be, and pass it 
cver. 

Mr. Rocrers. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I have one or two short questions. I want to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Secretary, on the fine and able manner in which you 
have answered many of the questions I had in my mind concerning 
this bill. Iam definitely interested in better highways for the country 
and realize we probably cannot do it on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Being interested in determining what method can be used on oo 
deficit financing, or bonding, or whatever you want to call it, I w 
interested in your statement with regard to the question of the natonal 
result that the bonds will be taxable as Federal obligations, whereas 
your general bonds are a general obligation and not specific and so 
not taxable. 

Secreary Htumpnrey. That is not correct. It is the State bonds 
which were not taxable. 

Mr. Cramer. We were given to understand at a previous time—not 
by you—that the Federal “obligs ations would be taxable. 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. As a special obligation, rather than a general obliga- 
tion such as series E-bonds, and so ) forth. 
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Secretary Humpeurey. That is not correct. The difference is be- 
tween the State tax-free bonds and these bonds. 

Mr. Cramer. Do I understand then that these bonds too would 
be tax free ¢ 

Secretary Humpurey. No. These bonds will not be tax free. Nor 
are our general bonds tax free. But the State bonds are the ones that 
are tax free, and there are tremendous amounts of State bonds that 
are in contemplation and now in process on toll roads that will be 
issued for building roads that would be part of this system; so that 
we would get that large amount of tax-free bonds out. 

Mr. Cramer. Has your Department made any estimate of what 
additional tax income that would result in? Is there any way we can 
indicate what the difference in money paid in to the Government 
will be? 

Secreary Humpurey. No, we have not. It is a little hard to know. 
We cannot do it on any specific basis. We could assume if this program 
did not go through a half dozen States would spend so many billions 
of dollars, for which they would issue tax-free bonds, and then we 
could estimate how much the difference would be if we had done it 
in the Federal Government instead of their doing it. 

The difficulty would be in trying to figure it out. You would have 
to make some assumptions. 

Mr. Cramer. Assuming the States carried out the same program / 

Secretary Humenrey. That is right. We could make assumptions 
on that basis. 

Mr. Cramer. Will you give us that estimate, assuming the States 
had the same program we are planning on? 

Secretary Humrurey. We will do that. 

Mr. Cramer. That is an important aspect of the whole problem. 

Secretary Humpurey. Assuming the States went ahead with this 
on a tax-free basis. 

Mr. Cramer. Secondly, I come from an area in the State of Florida 
where we have a lot of people on fixed incomes. One of their primary 
concerns is continued inflation and decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar. So I think it is obligatory on me fully to understand what the 
actual inflationary effects of the two programs might be, one, if this 
were being handled as a general debt obligation, and the other as a 
specific debt obligation through the issuance of these bonds under 
this bill. 

Could you tell me what the different inflationary effects would be, 
if any, between those two proposals ? 

Secretary Humrurey. The least inflationary of all, of course, is 
to pay cash. That is the least inflationary of any. As between those, 
or doing exactly the same job out of the general funds and out of 
specific funds, the difference in inflationary tendencies is very little. 
That is not one of the controlling reasons as bet ween these two systems. 
I believe we can, through either system, build roads in excess of the 
tax receipts. 

I believe we can borrow some money to pay for roads in excess of 
the current receipts so that you do not pay it all in cash, and still there 
is no operation of reductions in other expenditures held out from infla- 
tion. Particularly will that be true if through an authority longer 
term bonds are issued which will not go into the bs inking system, but 
which will go out into the hands of inv vestors. 
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That is one of the reasons why we answered Mr. Thompson, or Mr. 
Gentry—one or the other, and I do not recall which—as to why I think 
it is worthwhile to pay some more money in the interest rate to get 
these bonds back into the hands of long-term permanent investors 
rather than having them go back into the banking sree. Because, 
if they are general-term bonds and to that extent their financing is 
required to put them into short-term obligations as part of our short- 
term debt, and it goes into the general banking system, then that re- 
sults in inflationary pressures which are much harder to combat than 
if they are long-term bonds and going out into the hands of the pub- 
lic as a whole. 

We can only put so much of any kind of security in any one place. 
That is why we are so anxious, gentlemen, to maintain our savings- 
bonds program. We have some $50 billion worth of savings bonds 
that are out in the hands of the people all over. They fit a certain 
market. As Mr. George mentioned on the question of how different 
funds buy different things, you have to have different kinds of securi- 
ties to fit different kinds of markets just like you have to have differ- 
ent kinds of dresses for different kinds of women. 

They are tailored to fit different markets for different people and 
different investors, and you have to fill all of those markets that you 
can. 

These Authority bonds will go into a market that will be a little 
different market than our straight bonds will be. It broadens our 
market a little, and for that reason it is a desirable thing to do from 
our point of view, and from an inflationary point of view. 

Mr. Cramer. There was one other question that had to do with tak- 
ing $2% billion out of our Treasury each year for the next years to 
complete this program. If you do not do it on a bond basis—as I 
understood it on a bond basis you expected the present tax on gaso- 
line over the future years will be adequate to take care of payin 
thane bonds off, and it will not be necessary to have any additions 
tax ¢ 

Secretary Humpurer. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Cramer. And you will be using the money in the 10-year pe- 
riod, whereas you were not taking in enough money to pay off even a 
reasonable portion of it. What you would be doing, in effect, is using 
the money to pay a little bit, and as your tax increased or your tax 
became more and income became more you would be paying off a 
larger amount ? 

Secretary Humpnrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Fatton. Mrs. Blitch. 

Mrs. Burren. I pass, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Baupwin. I believe the statement of Mr. Davis a short time 
ago has great merit. I have no questions except to say I have appre- 
ciated the opportunity of hearing Mr. Humphrey. I am one of those 
who believe we should set a definite terminal date on these hearings so 
that we can go to work on this bill. 

Mr. Fation. The Chair will make a statement that we will have an 
executive session this afternoon to consider several matters, and that 
ve them. So I hope you will attend the executive session. Mr. 

right. 
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Mr. Wricut. I want to make this as short as I possibly can. Mr. 
Secretary, I appreciate the conciseness of your statement and the 
clarity of your reasons, I realize you did not come here for the 
purpose of predicting the future, but I think this is a crucial question, 
and I know of no one better equipped to attempt an answer to it than 
yourself. 

Do you anticipate that the inflationary spiral will continue to grow? 

Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Wright, we have had inflation stopped 
now for pretty near 3 years. The cost of living has not increased for 
nearly 3 years. We are well into our third year now and we are in 
our third year. I believe with the same sort of careful handling and 
fiscal policies if we can help to control our expenditures I believe 
we can manage to continue perhaps not as well as we have in the 
past but still pretty well. 

Mr. Wrieut. Tocontrol inflation ? 

Secretary Humpnurey. Absolutely. 

Mr. Wrieut. I think the question is crucial to a determination of 
how we are going to plan in the future on such a long-term project 
as building roads, for reasons that have already been discussed. 

You commented a moment ago that you did not understand the 
objection posed by some of us, and I include myself among that num- 
ber, to paying interest. I think our objection to paying this huge 
amount of interest can be summed up very briefly by saying we are 
afraid the Government is not going to get as much as we are paying 
for in roads; and specifically our objection to the 30-year payout 
proposal is that we are afraid our children 25 or 30 years from now 
will be paying for roads that we shall have worn out. 

f we were to assume inflation would continue to grow, then we 
might be able to justify it because we would be buying roads more 
cheaply than they could be built later; but if we do not assume that, 
then I think you have in essence agreed it would be much sounder 
fiscal policy for us to have the courage to levy a 2 cents gasoline tax, 
or whatever is necessary to pay for construction as we go, and pay no 
interest. 

Secretary Humrnrey. As I said right along, Mr. Wright, I would 
not say so. I do not think there would be no interest. I think you 
have gone too far. I think if you believe as Mr. Gentry does that 
we will be paying for roads long after they are gone, then I think 
we have borrowed too much money, and I do not think you ought to 
do that. I think there is a balance. I think you should seek to obtain 
a balance between what you pay over the useful life of a road, so that 
you will pay so much in cash and borrow so much, so that you do not 
run beyond the useful life. 

That is a matter for your various experts on how long roads last, 
and all that sort of thing, and for you to form some judgment upon. 
However, I do not think it is good policy to pass on to your children, 
or my grandchildren, a lot’ of bills for roads you and I have worn out 
long before they get to use them. 

; hi Wricut. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That is all the questions 
rave. 

Secretary Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, I am awfully sorry but it is 
almost 12:30 and I wish I could just answer the remaining questions 
quickly as I have an appointment that I am about 30 minutes late 
to now. 
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Mr. Faution. We have two more members who have not asked ques- 
tions. Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hut. I was going to pass but I would appreciate your honest 
and direct statement that this is a Government obligation. 

Secretary Humpnrey. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Hutu. And it is not a subterfuge to get around the national 
debt ¢ 

Secretary Humpurey. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Huwz. Being a new member of this committee, I am interested 
in seeing that the taxpayer gets value received for his dollar. I think 
we all concur in that. We are spending $25 billion of the taxpayer's 
money and I think we should explore every angle and make every 
effort to see that it is properly spent. 

Secretary Humpurey. I certainly agree with you. 

Mr. Huu. One other thing has been brought up in this ease several 
times. That is an analogy between private industry and Government. 
I cannot see it because it has often been stated if a business was oper- 
ated like the Government it would not. be in business long. 

Secretary Humpurey. I will agree with that one. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Gray. In the interests of time I will pass. 

Secretary Humpnurey. Thank you very much, Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Fauion. In behalf of the committee I want to thank you, Mr. 
Secretary, for the patient and intelligent way in which you handled 
the interrogation of the members. 

Secretary Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the 
committee. It was very illuminating, and I appreciated very much 
having the opportunity to try to answer the questions. Thank you. 


Mr. Fauwon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. This hearing will con- 
tinue tomorrow at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m. the following day, Tuesday, May 17, 1955.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Com™irrre on Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Clifford Davis, presiding. 

Mr. Davis. ‘The committee will a to order. 

We are continuing the hearing on H. R. 4260, known as the highway 
bill. In the absence of the chairman momentar ily I should like to 
acknowledge the presence of some 30 or so lawyers from all over the 
world. 

Mr. Armstead, representing the New York University Law School, 
has just informed me that these ladies and gentlemen are here from 
many, many parts of the world and they honor us this morning by 
coming to our committee to observe us in action. We do hope we will 
be on our good behavior today. 

Mr. TuHompeson. I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. I assure you we are going to do the very best we can to 
make a fair impression upon you. These hearings are formal, and 
yet they are informal. We have this highway bill before us. ‘The 
administration has submitted a bill, 4260 by number, which has to do 
with the improvement of our highway system. We are particularly 
interested in how to finance this ver y ambitious program. All of us 
recognize the need for better highways and more highways because 
of our tremendous automobile registration and the safety elements 
involved, as well as the security ue country, which is w rapped up 
ina good system of highways. 

So with 58 million automobiles traveling over the streets and high- 
ways of our cities, our counties, and our States, you can recognize 
that it is important. 

We have this morning, and you are privileged to hear, the Comp- 
troller General, a man of great importance in our Federal system of 
government. He represents the Congress in all of our fiscal affairs. 
He is the last word. He is appointed for a term of 15 years, and he 
is responsible to no one save the Lord and Congress itself. He is a 
man of very great power and very great influence, and his word, of 
course, is omen ted. 

If Mr. Campbell will come around and if you prefer to be seated, 
Mr. Comptroller ¢ General, we will hear your statement just as you pre- 
fer to give it. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT F. KELLER, 
ASSISTANT TO THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL, AND S. P. HAYCOCK, 
ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Mr. Campse.Lt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This morning I have with me Mr. Robert F. Keller, assistant to 
the Comptroller General, and Mr. S. P. Haycock, attorney, Office 
of the General Counsel, General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate your 
invitation to give you our views with respect to H. R. 4260, 
which would create a Federal Highway Corporation for financing 
the construction of the National System of Interstate Highways. 

In our opinion one of the most important aspects of the legisla- 
tion is the proposed method of financing the highway construction. 
The bill would create a new Government corporation to be known 
as the Federal Highway Corporation. The Corporation would be 
authorized to issue obligations not to exceed $21 billion. These obli- 
gations would be sold to the general public and, in addition, could 
be purchased by the United States from fiduciary, trust, and public 
funds, the investment or deposit of which is under the authority 
and control of the United States. 

We think that the proposed method of financing is inadvisable 
because the result would be that the borrowings would not be included 
in the public debt obligation of the United States. While the issu- 
ance of the Corporation’s bonds would be with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the obligations would be repaid from 


the permanent appropriation established by section 105 (c), the 
obligations would > Seg atm state that they are not obligations of, 


or guaranteed by, the United States. The legislation provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may advance to the Corporation in 
any fiscal year an amount not in excess of the estimated appropria- 
tion for that year and, in addition, the Corporation would be author- 
ized to borrow from the Secretary of the Treasury not to exceed 
$5 billion outstanding at any one time. Both of these latter provi- 
sions, coupled with the permanent appropriation, would apparently 
be to assure the investors of the Corporation’s ability to meet the 
obligations, and tend to have the effect of a Government guaranty 
of the highway obligations, at least in the minds of the investing 
public. As a practical matter, we think the obligations would be 
moral and equitable obligations of the United States, since they 
would be issued by a corporation entirely owned by the Government. 
While the obligations would specifically provide that they are not 
guaranteed by the Government, it is highly improbable that the 
Congress could allow such obligations to go in default when one 
considers that the credit standing of the Federal Government would 
be involved. 

In addition, the Corporation’s activities would not be self-sustain- 
ing. It would have no substantial revenue, and funds for paying off 
the obligations would come from the general fund of the Treasury. 
The funds available would be measured by future anticipated increases 
in collections of taxes on gasoline and special fuels. 
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The fact that the bill provides for a permanent appropriation 
measured by gasoline taxes does not, in our opinion, establish reve- 
nues for the Corporation in any normal use of the term. Gasoline 
taxes are revenues of the Treasury and go into the general fund of 
the Treasury. The appropriation provided would come out of the 
general fund of the Treasury exactly as most of the appropriations 
made by Congress. 

The total amount of borrowings by the Corporation would amount 
to the very substantial sum of $21 billion and, in our opinion, would 
be borrowings of the United States Government, irrespective of the 
terminology applied. It seems only right that such obligations should 
be considered, classified, and disclosed as a part of the total borrowings 
of the Government, that is, the public debt. 

It is our opinion that the Government should not enter into financing 
arrangements which have the effect of obscuring the financial facts 
of the Government’s debt position. We believe that the highway 
program—since it in reality is nonrevenue producing—should be 
financed by appropriations made by the Congress. If, to provide these 
funds, it is necessary to borrow from the general public, we believe 
that the borrowings should be handled under the existing authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. This is a normal function of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and, in carrying out his assigned fiscal and debt management 
responsibilities, we do not feel that his effectiveness should be weak- 
ened by authorizing other Government agencies to borrow directly 
from the investing public. 

Assuming ue haaaeeines will be necessary to finance the highway 
program, who does the borrowing and what are the results? The 
proposal under H. R. 4260 is for the Highway Corporation to borrow 
the funds and the borrowings will not be included as a part of the 
public debt. If the direct appropriation method is used, as we rec- 
ommend, then the Secretary of the Treasury borrows the funds to 
finance appropriations made by Congress. The results are that the 
borrowings would automatically be treated and disclosed as a part 
of the public debt of the Federal Government and, according to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the interest cost will be less. 

In recommending the direct appropriation method, we fully rec- 
ognize that a change in the existing statutory public debt ceiling may 
be required. 

Further, if the direct appropriation method is used to finance the 
highway construction, the Congress can annually review the progress 
and changing needs of the road program because money to carry it 
out would have to be specifically appropriated by the Congress each 
year. In addition to reviewing the actual needs of the program, the 
Congress could also consider whether, from an overall picture of 
revenues and expenditures of the Government, the full amount author- 
ized for highway construction should be spen in a particular year. 

In the event a Federal Highway Corporation is created, the Con- 
gress would, to some degree, lose its control over the program. The 
Corporation would submit annual budgets to Congress under the 
provisions of the Government Corporation Control Act, but only funds 
for administrative expenses would have to be approved by the Con- 

vress. The program funds would continue to be available unless the 
ongress took affirmative action to limit the program. 
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We think most of you are aware of the position of the General 
Accounting Office with respect to Government corporations. We are 
opposed to the creation of new Government corporations, unless for 
the most compelling reasons. The corporate form of Government 
activity is objectionable because, for the most part, it is free from 
the normal safeguards set up by the Congress to maintain adequate 
control over the conduct of public business and the expenditure of 
public funds. For example, budgeting is subject to less control; 
broad powers are usually vested in the Board of Directors to take 
action without regard to laws generally applicable to Government 
departments and agencies; and the expenditures of corporations, 
although subject to audit, are not subject to the disallowance power 
of the General Accounting Office. 

Based on the recommendation of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on a National Highway Program, the new corporation would 
have few duties apart from the issuance and management of its debt 
obligations. Administrative functions would be exercised by exist- 
ing agencies. The Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads 
would act as Executive Director of the Corporation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury would designate the treasurer of the corporation to 
be established within the Treasury Department and would be author- 
ized to use such Treasury Department personnel as the corporation 
found necessary to properly fulfill its financial responsibilities. 

Consequently, the principal reason for the creation of a new Fed- 
eral Corporation seems to be that it would provide an identifiable 
agency outside of the Treasury empowered to borrow from the public 
on obligations issued in its name. If the necessary funds are obtained 
by direct appropriations, we think that there will be no need for a 


new Government Corporation. Any pete borrowings necessary to 


fund appropriations would be hanc 
Treasury. 

According to press reports, some misunderstanding seems to have 
arisen over our testimony before the Senate Committee on Public 
Works concerning the legal aspects of S. 1160, the companion bill 
to H. R. 4260. We were asked specifically by the Senate committee 
to comment on the legality of the financing method and our comments 
were taken by some as indicating a doubt on our part as to legality. 
We have no such doubts, for the following reasons: 

Article I, section 8, clause 1, of the Constitution gives Congress 
power to lay and collect excise taxes provided they are uniform 
throughout the United States. The Federal gasoline tax meets this 
requirement. There is, however, a constitutional limitation on the 
taxing power of the Congress. That power may be exercised only— 


led by the Secretary of the 


* * * to pay the debts and provide for the common Defense and general Welfare 
of the United States. 

The question is then whether the revenue from the gasoline tax, 
or an equivalent amount, properly may be appropriated in advance 
for use in meeting the obligations of the proposed Federal Highway 
Corporation. The Congress has frequently made so-called permanent 
appropriations of tax revenues; the following are current examples: 
Appropriation of amounts equal to social security taxes; appropria- 
tion of amounts equal to revenues derived under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act; appropriation of an amount equal to 30 percent of 
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gross customs duty collections for use by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; appropriations for conservation of wildlife: appropriations to 
the governments of the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 

The case of Cincinnati Soap Co. v. United States, decided by the 
Supreme Court in 1937, involved a similar appropriation to the Phil- 
ippine Government of future revenue from a processing tax on coconut 
oil produced in the Philippine Islands, and the Supreme Court held 
that an otherwise valid tax might be bound to a valid appropriation 
of the tax revenues. The Court said that if the Congress chose to 
adopt the quantum of receipts from the particular tax as the measure 
of the appropriation, it saw no valid basis for challenging its power 
to do so. 

We do not think the legality of Federal appropriations for an In- 
terstate Highway System can be questioned. It might be argued that 
the appropriated funds here involved are not to be used for the pay- 
ment of debts of the United States, since the bonds are not legal obli- 
gations of the United States but merely of the Federal Highway Cor- 
poration. A distinction must be made between the meaning of the 
phrase “debts * * * of the United States” as used in the constitu- 
tional authorization to impose taxes to pay such debts, and the ordi- 
nary everyday meaning of the word “debts.” In the Cimeimnati Soap 

case mentioned, the Supreme Court had this to say as to what consti- 
tutes “debts” of the United States within the meaning of the consti- 
tutional provision : 

* * * Tt is conceded and indeed it cannot be questioned that the debts are not 
limited to those which are evidenced by some written obligation or to those 
which are otherwise of a strictly legal character. The term “debts” includes 
those debts or claims which rest upon a merely equitable or honorary obligation, 
and which would not be recoverable in a court of law if existing against an 
individual. The Nation, speaking broadly, owes a “debt” to an individual when 
his claim grows out of general principles of right and justice; when, in other 
words, it is based upon considerations of a moral or merely honorary nature, 
such as are binding on the conscience or the honor of an individual, although 
the debt could obtain no recognition in a court of law (301 U. 8. 308, 315). 

Thus, even though the bond obligations would not be legal obliga- 
tions of the United States, strictly speaking, and would not come with- 
in the Federal debt limitation, there is no doubt that they properly 
may be considered as debts of the United States within the constitu- 
tional t: xing authority granted to Congress. 

However, we should point out that a future Congress would be 
free to reduce or repeal the Federal gasoline tax, which would auto- 
matically reduce or cut off the only important source of funds for 
meeting the proposed bond obligations and would preclude or cur- 
tail the issuance of further bonds. As we have indicated, we think it 
would be unrealistic to assume that the Congress would permit bonds 
already purchased to go in default. 

In the event the committee is to act favorably on H. R. 4260, we 
suggest the following: 

Consideration should be given to limiting the powers of the 
Corporation. We recommend that the legislation spell out in more 
detail the functions and duties the Corporation is to perform. In 
addition, consideration should be given to restricting the life of the 
Corporation to a definite term of years. 

2. Section 105 (d) of the bill is contrary to many of the existing 
statutory restrictions on the investment of trust funds. For example, 
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the unemployment trust fund can only be invested in interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, or in obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United States. If the purpose of 
section 105 (d) is to permit investment of these and other trust moneys 
in bonds of the proposed corporation, existing statutory restrictions 
on the investment of trust funds should be declared inapplicable to 
avoid any possible conflict. 

3. Section 208 dealing with right-of-way acquisitions should be 
clarified with respect to the source of funds for payment of the prop- 
erty acquired. The section provides that the Federal Government 
will pay 95 percent of the appraised value or the actual cost, which- 
ever is lower, but is silent as to who pays the additional 5 percent. It 
is assumed that the 5 percent will be paid by the State. We think the 
section should so provide and also make it clear as to whether the 
State advances the 5 percent to the Federal Government prior to the 
payment for the property, or whether the Federal Government may 
pay 100 percent and then be reimbursed by the State for the 5 percent. 

That, Mr. Chairman, completes my formal statement, and I should 
be very glad to answer any questions which the members may have. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Blatnik, do you have any questions you desire to 
ask the Comptroller General ? 

Mr. Biatnix. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury testified here, and he emphasized the importance of financing 
this road program through this separate Corporation. His reasons 
were that there were decided advantages which would justify some 
increase, that is, up to a half a percent increase in interest rate, which 
he said would be justified in financing this program through a 
corporation. 

his morning, Mr. Campbell, you testified that you have specific 
objections to the corporate form of government activity, and do not 
recommend the use of the Government Corporation unless for the most 
compelling reasons. Would you say again, to make it clear for the 
record, that in your opinion the reasons are not compelling enough 
to justify a corporate form of structure, regardless of whatever ad- 
vantages there may or may not be inherent therein ? 

Mr. Campseit. Mr. Blatnik, the General Accounting Office has 
taken the position as a result of its experience with Government cor- 
porations over the years that, because of the looseness with which 
these corporations have been set up, the Congress has lost a consid- 
erable amount of control. In our saying that we believe a corporation 
should be created only for the most compelling reasons, we indicated 
or intended to indicate that we might be shown compelling reasons. 
We have not been advised that in this particular case there are com- 

lling reasons; there may be from an operating viewpoint, and that 
is a field in which we do not pretend to “ experts, particularly with 
respect to roadbuilding. There may be areas which would make it 
advisable to have a corporate setup, but in any case, if you decide it is 
necessary, and it is the thing to do, we would ask that you give very 
careful study to limitation of that corporation’s activities, just as 
we have pointed out in our statement. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. Buatnix. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, you made quite a statement just a moment 
ago in which, according to my interpretation of it, you accused the 
Congress or the Comptroller General’s department of recommending 
and allowing laws to be passed that took from the Congress their 
rights. 

Will you insert in the record just which ones you referred to, so 
that we might definitely know what you had in mind? 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. McGregor, the question is one of principle. 
Under the Corporation Control Act, the Congress has eliminated its 
right to disallowance of expenditures through our Office. That is, it 
may or it may not have been necessary, but the fact is that we can make 
only a post audit of expenditures of corporations; we cannot disallow 
an expenditure even if it is illegal. i 

Mr. McGrecor. You referred to certain instances where we have lost 
control. Would you put that into the record and list the instances? 
You are not referring to the St. Lawrence seaway, are you? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is that not a similar financial obligation as this? 
And the Tennessee Valley Authority, or the Mortgage Authority 
under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation? Are they not simi- 
lar financing programs to what we have in this legislation ? 

Mr. Camppe.tL. We think that the St. Lawrence seaway problem, 
since it involved Canada, could be considered the kind of situation 
which required, or which was a compelling reason for having a cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Campbell, is there any financial advantage which 
would accrue to the Government if the obligation were charged to the 
fiscal records of the Corporation, instead of being charged or included 
in the Federal debt ? 

Mr. CampBe.L. May I ask Mr. Keller of my Office to respond to that 
question ¢ 

Mr. BuatniK. Yes. 

Mr. Keuter. I am aware that Mr. Humphrey testified yesterday 
there was an advantage. I think he pointed out that direct appropri- 
ations might be more inflationary. Tomy knowledge, I do not believe 
it has been clearly shown as to why corporation bonds would be less 
inflationary. The way it looks to us I think you have to figure both 
methods as debts of the United States Government. While it might 
be less inflationary—and I cannot personally see where it is—to han- 
dle the financing by corporation bonds, the real point is that we would 
be spending approximately $21, billion a year over a 10-year period. 
It seems to me that the inflationary aspects of this legislation might 
come from the expenditure of $214 billion a year on top of the present 
economy and that would be the same, whether the financing was by 
corporation bonds or by direct appropriation. 

Mr. Buiatnix. Regardless of what the fiscal accounting records 
would show? 

Mr. Kerr. Yes, sir. And I want to make it clear I do not pre- 
tend to be an expert on economics or the inflationary aspects of one 
type of financing against another. 

r. Buatnix. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Dondero, to my left, the former chairman of this 
committee, a long-time member of this committee and a valuable Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mr. Donpero. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campbell, if I understand your statement correctly, it amounts 
to this: You are opposed to the method of financing set up in this bill 
and you think it should be changed and another principle established. 
Is that not about the substance of your whole statement / 

Mr. Campset.. We feel, Mr. Dondero, that our principal objection 
is that any securities issued should be included in the disclosed debt. 

Mr. Donpero. I think this committee has had some testimony from 
one witness to the effect that our Government has outstanding about 
$245 billion in debts that are not included in the national debt. They 
may not be legal obligations, but they are moral obligations of the 
Government. 

Mr. Campseti. I believe that is correct, but I cannot personally 
verify the figure. 

Mr. Donprro. This would simply be another case where an amount 
would be added to that? 

Mr. Campresyt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. That is, if the bonds are issued as provided in the bill 
by a cor por ation to be set up ? 

Mr. Campse.y. That is correct, sir, but I think it might be pointed 
out that of the total figure not disclosed as debt, there are obligations 
such as the FHA guaranties, which are revenue producing or self- 
liquidating in the ordinary sense. There is some difference, although 

I do not agree that that should not also be disclosed as part of the 
public debt. 

Mr. Donvero. Do you think that that should be a part of the public 
debt ? 

Mr. Camppeiy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. And the debt ceiling raised to include it ? 

Mr. Camppety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprero. We have a case similar to this which was considered 
by the Congress not too long ago in the St. Lawrence Seaway Act 
which prov ides $106 million in bonds to be issued by the corporation 
set up under that act. They are not guaranteed by the Government 
of the United States, but the payment of the principal and interest 
is to come out of tolls to be collected from the shippers who will see 
the canal. Is that not just about what we are doing here, except that 
in this case the revenue for paying the bonds and interest would come 
from the people who use the highways in the form of a tax on gasoline 
and other incidental taxes? Do you not see a similarity between those 
two cases ¢ 

Mr. Campreti. There is a similarity. I do not think they are ex- 
actly the same. One is a toll and the other is a general tax, which at 
the moment is going into the general income of the Government. 

Mr. Donpvrro. There is perhaps one phase in which it is different. 
That is in the case of the St. Lawrence seaway bonds they are asso- 
ciated with the revenue coming from tolls. In the case before this 
committee at present, while it is not a legal but a moral obligation, 
the gasoline tax is to be used to pay the cost of the bonds and interest. 
Is that not about the situation? 
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Mr. Campseti. I think there is a similarity, but I would like to say, 
sir, that the gasoline taxes are going into the general income of the 
Government at this time. 

Mr. Donpero. That is true, Mr. Campbell. They are not earmarked. 

Mr. CampseLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. In the 1954 Highway Act, which this committee voted 
out last year, the committee there took the position that about the 
amount of the gasoline tax received by the Government would be the 
amount that this committee provided should be spent on the roads and 
allocated to the States. 

Can you not see a similar situation, where sufficient revenue will be 
received to retire these bonds and the interest on them by the increased 
use of the highways? 

Mr. Camppeiu. I have never had any question about that in this 
plan—this very, very dramatic plan- —Gas taxes might well produce 
income far in excess of what the vonds will require for retirement and 
for interest. But I do not know whether you could be positive about 
it. There is a good possibility. 

Mr. Donvrro. I do not think up te this date this committee has re 
ceived any testimony to the effect that it was expected these bonds 
would be invested in United States funds. I think the testimony of 
the Treasury yesterday was that the bonds would be offered to the 
public and sold to whoever had the means with which to buy them. 

Mr. Campsex.. I think that is in the Clay report on the bill. 

Mr. Donpero. I raise the question because you have injected a new 
idea before this committee, that these bonds should be bought by the 
United States Government. I do not think it is so intended. 

Mr. Ketzter. Mr. Dondero, if I may answer that, the bill specific- 
ally provides that bonds can be purchased from trust funds held by 
the United States. 

Mr. Donprro. Yes. 

Mr. Kewier. Also, if I may, according to our information on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, none of the bonds will be sold to the public. 
They are authorized to be purchased by the Treasury and I believe the 
funds used to purchase the obligations must be derived from public 
debt transactions. 

Mr. Donprro. Of course, the reason for that was to guarantee to 
our neighbor to the north, Canada, that the United States would carry 
out its part in the project. 

Mr. Ketter. That is right. 

Mr. Donprro. And we demanded that Canada guarantee to us that 
she carry out her part of the project. That was the reason for that. 

Mr. Keurer. I think there is a difference between the St. Lawrence 
seaway bonds and the highway corporation bonds, which are or would 
be sold to the public direc ‘tly. 

Mr. Donpero. It is your position they could not be sold to the United 
States, even though the bill provides they might, because of the legal 
matter involved ? 

Mr. Ketxer. On that point, sir, we were suggesting that there could 
possibly arise a conflict between the spec ific provisions of the Trust 
Fund Acts and the provision in the bill. We think it should be 
clarified. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Campbell, your whole objection, as I see it, is 
simply to the method of financing. You are not opposed to the road 
program. 
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Mr. Campseww. No, sir. I certainly am not. 

Mr. Donpero. It comes down to the financing. 

Mr. Campse.y. That is right. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We pass now to Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Dempsey, ladies and 
gentlemen and visitors, is the former Governor of New Mexico, a 
longtime and valued member of this committee and of the Congress. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Campbell, yesterday the Secretary of the Treasury testified 
and he stated very frankly that these obligations would be moral obli- 
gations of the Federal Government. There was no question about 
that. I do not find anything in your statement where you object to 
this form of financing, but you think another form is more advisable. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Campseti. Our primary objection, Governor, is to the possi- 
bility of having these securities issued and not be a part of the debt 
of the Uninted States. 

Mr. Dempsey. It would be morally a part of the debt, as many other 
debts are, but I think you had some doubt in your mind about the 
method of paying off the indebtedness. I know of no surer way than 
to earmark the gasoline tax. That is a sure revenue; much more sure 
than the tolls from the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Campsey. I personally have no objection to earmarking the 
amount of the tax. I say that is Congress’ job, I think, to decide 
whether these revenues should be earmarked. But we have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the gasoline taxes will be sufficient or should be 
sufficient to meet the obligations. 

Mr. Dempsey. Probably the present rate of taxation would take a 
longer period than some of the Members of Congress would like, and 
they are considering whether we should increase the Federal gasoline 
tax rate. To the extent that they increase it, then to that extent we 
decrease the number of years over which the payments will be made. 
Are you familiar generally with the situation on the highways today 
in America ? 

Mr. Camppety.. Yes, sir. I think I am. 

Mr. Dempsey. You know they are outmoded in many respects; that 
the roads are congested and we are killing too many people on the 
highways, injuring too many people, and destroying too much prop- 
erty. This is a terrifically big program and I question whether th 
Congress would be as sympathetic to it if it were made a part of the 
Federal debt, because to that extent the Federal debt limit would have 
to be raised. But under this plan, while it is a Federal obligation and 
would be so assumed in the event that Federal gasoline taxes are dis- 
continued, in my opinion this seemed to me to be the better way to 
finance the proposed program. It is the method pursued by many of 
the States, which works out beautifully for them, to earmark the 
gasoline tax for one specific purpose, that being the building and 
maintaining of highways. We would have no trouble with it at all. 

In order to get this job done quickly if we are to eliminate or reduce 
a great number of accidents which we are having, it must be done 
quickly—I rather think this is a better form of financing it. 

If we can get Congress to go along and give us this money then 
that will be all right with me. I think, however, it would be very 
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much more difficult to get the amount necessary that way to do the 
job which we must do; or else allow this fearful toll these accidents take 
to continue. 

We are losing more people on the highways in 1 year in America 
than we lost in the years ea we were in the so-called Korean war— 
many more—about 50 percent more than were killed in Korea. We 
are losing them every year on the highways. 

We are injuring a million and a half people a year. Of our bridges 
on the interstate system alone nearly 10,000 of them are below mini- 
mum required standard. That is what is confronting the Congress 
of the United States. We are trying to work out a ee which 
will take care of these deficiencies, and yet not put it on the national 
debt. As a Member of Congress, and one who has viewed with con- 
cern the national debt since he has come to Congress, I find it is easier 
to increase it than it is to decrease it. Once we establish the national 
debt limit it stays up there. 

This would earmark certain funds, which as you say go to the 
general fund now, but which would be set up for this specific purpose. 
As I understand it from your statement, and I looked over it very 
carefully, you have a preference but you have no objection to the bill. 
Is that right? | 

Mr. Campsewu. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsny. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. We proceed now to my left, ladies and gentleman, to 
Mr. McGregor of the State of Ohio. Mr. McGregor, I suppose, 
knows as much about highway legislation as anybody in this country. 
We are delighted to have you listen to Mr. McGregor, as he seeks 
information from the Comptroller General. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I am trying to clarify your statement as to why you are 
objecting to this means of financing when it is similar to programs 
that are already in existence. I listened to your statement relative 
to the St. Lawrence seaway and I join with you in being kind with 
our friendly neighbors to the north, and south, and other neighbors. 
I will lean backward to do the same thing, but it is hard for me to 
get through my mind why you are objecting to this means of financing 
when you are doing it by objecting to a gasoline tax. May I say 
there is no new tax recommended in this legislation. You do not know 
what the financing of this bill is going to be, do you ¢ 

Mr. Campsetu, No, sir. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. Read the bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Show me where there is a new gasoline tax or any new tax that is put 
into the bill, because this committee does not have any power to 
tax. We can make recommendations, but the taxing power is con- 
fined to the Ways and Means Committee of the Congress. We can 
only make suggestions. 

Now, the St. Lawrence seaway is to be paid for by tolls collected by 
the revenue raised from tolls. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Campseuu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And your reason for being satisfied with that ar- 
rangement is, it is because of an international boundary line. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, sir; and it has revenues. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Such being the case, what do you think about the 
Federal National Mortgage Associ ation? That has been financed by 
a combination of capital stock sales to other Government corporations, 
such as the RFC. o you object to that financing ¢ 

Mr. Campset. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. You object to it? 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Why do you not recommend to this Congress that 
we change that law? 

Mr. Camrseti. Well, I think it is a little different, Mr. McGregor. 
I think that the FHA and Fannie Mae, as they call it—the Federal 
National Mortgage Association—have behind them certain specific 
assets. I have not made a recommendation because I am in my post, 
as you know, only since December. But you asked me—per haps the 
question should have been would I have opposed it in the first place, 
and I say I would have. 

Mr. McGrecor. How about the Tennessee Valley Authority? That 
has been financed by direct appropriations from the Congress. 

Mr. Campsetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. And sale of bonds from the revenue from its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Campsett. There was a bond issue originally, I think, sir, and 
it is now down to a relatively small sum. There have been no bonds 
issued since then. All of the Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
financed either by appropriations or by Congress specifically setting 
aside or allowing them to use some earnings from their resources. 

Mr. McGreeor. Their revenue? 

Mr. Camppety, Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And that has been suggested in this particular legis- 
lation, although it has not been specifically defined. 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is a similar situation to the TVA ? 

Mr. Camppeii. Yes, sir. I think so. 

Mr. McGrecor. You raised the question that the Congress would be 
relinquishing its authority. Isthere anything in this bill which would 
justify that statement ? 

Mr. Campseti. My recommendation is that the program be reviewed 
annually. If you set up this corporation carefully and limit its au- 
thority toa point where you have the same control as you now have 
over appropriations, I would not object. 

Mr. McGreeor. My dear General, can you find anything in this bill 
that says it will will not require specific appropriations of the Con- 
gress / 

Mr. Camersetn. I think the bill does not spell out definitely the 
powers of the corporation. 

Mr. McGreoor. That is true; but can you find any place in the legis- 
lation where we are taking any power from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Congress ? 

Mr. Campseti. Mr. Keller would like to answer that. 

Mr. Keriter. Mr. McGregor, 1 think the point is you will have to 
make appropriations either now or each year to service these bonds. 

Mr. McGrecor. And when we make appropriations the Congress 


will say yes or no, as to how much money is to be spent. Is that not 
correct ? 
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Mr. Keuxer. I think that is correct, sir, but if you do not make 
a permanent appropriation you will then be in the position of having 
to appropriate to service bonds which are already issued. In other 
words, I do not know just what you can do about it at that stage. 

Mr. McGreeor. And you feel that Congress will take care of 
moral obligations? 

Mr. Keuier. Yes,sir. I think they will. They always do. 

Mr. McGrecor. Is that not the same as any other obligation we 
have‘ Because it is the right of the Congress to say to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, “We are not going to give you any more money.” 
You have suggested we might repeal it if we would pass a 1-cent tax 


on gasoline. 


Mr. Kenzer. We said you would have the authority to— 

Mr. McGreeor. It is the right of the Congress to repeal ar any of the 
laws if they want to. 

Mr. Kevier. Yes, sir; with a few exceptions. Here is the point we 
are trying to get across, Mr. McGregor. The advantage of a direct 
appropriation each year is that that money is not spent until the Con- 
gress actually appropriates it. When you issue bonds under the au- 
thority given in this legislation I think that the appropriation action 
of the Congress would come as a second step—appropriating money 
to retire the bonds that have alre: udy been issued, assuming a perma- 
nent appropriation is not made. 

Mr. McGreeor. Who appropriates the money ? 

Mr. Ketter. The Congress. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is exactly what T am trying to bring out. In 
no instance under any section of the legislation before us for con 
sideration are we relinquishing the power of the Congress. Is that 
statement correct ? 

Mr. Keiier. You are doing it to a degree, in my opinion, in that 
you are at this time authorizing a Government corporation, if the bill 
is passed, to issue $21 billion worth of bonds. In other words, there 
is nothing in the legislation that I see that says, “Mr. Highway Cor- 
poration, you come back again next year and we will tell you how 
many bonds you can issue this year for financing.” 

Mr. McGrecor. There is nothing in it that does not say that, is 
there / 

Mr. Keiier. No, sir; but unless it is in there I do not think they will 
be back. 

Mr. McGregor. Do you think as long as Congress is in sission— 
and we are always subject to call—that we will not assume our re- 
sponsibility and make appropriations if we think they are necessary, 
or cancel those that we think are not necessary / 

That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent of the committee to insert 
at this point in the record a statement by Philip A. Ray, General 
Counsel for the Department of Commerce, and included therewith a 
memorandum submitted by the Department of Commerce on this 
particular section of the legislation. 

Mr. Davis. Without objection, it will be included as a part of the 
record at this point. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 


Washington 25, April 29, 1955. 
Hon. CuHar_Les A. BUCKLEY, 


Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the course of Secretary Weeks’ testimony before your 
committee on the interstate highway program, Congressman Rogers made refer- 
ence to the testimony of the Comptroller General before the Roads Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Public Works and asked that we comment thereon. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the prepared statement of the Comptroller 
General on 8S. 1160. 

In discussing the legal aspects of the various provisions of S. 1160, the Comp- 
troller General’s statement is substantially in accord with the views of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and other agencies of Government, such as the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Justice. The Comptroller General stated 
that there is no question as to the legality of Federal appropriations in the form 
contemplated by S. 1160, and that there are no limitations either in the Con- 
stitution or in statutory law against dedicating a portion of the gasoline tax 
revenues to meet the obligations of the Federal Highway Corporation. He stated 
that the bond obligations of the Corporation would not be legal obligations of 
the United States and would not come within the Federal debt limitation. 

The Comptroller General’s statement expressed some doubts in regard to the 
section of the bill (sec. 208) dealing with right-of-way acquisitions. He sug- 
gested that this section should be clarified as to the source of funds for payment 
of the property acquired. We are satisfied, however, that no substantial legal 
question exists with respect to the provisions of section 208 of the bill. I am 
attaching hereto a memorandum which was prepared in response to questions 
raised by the Roads Subcommittee of the Senate. Item 3 of this memorandum 
deals with the legality of the provisions of section 208. 

The Comptroller General in his statement expressed the opinion that bonds 
issued by the proposed Federal Highway Corporation would, as a practical 
matter, be moral obligations of the United States, and he advanced the view 
“that the borrowings should be handled under the existing authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended.” He 
further expressed the belief that the funds for the highway program should be 
directly appropriated by Congress and financing responsibility should be placed 
entirely in the Treasury Department rather than in a new Government 
corporation. 

On this matter of policy, the testimony presented by Department of Com- 
merce representatives and others before your committee expresses quite fully, 
I believe, the reasons why the financing method proposed in these bills is a feasible 
and practical way of accomplishing the necessary interstate road construction 
in a 10-year period. 


We shall be happy to be of any possible assistance to your committee in 
connection with its deliberations on this proposed legislation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Pup A. Ray, General Counsel. 
MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1. It was requested by the subcommittee that the Department of Commerce 


supply information with respect to other previous bond issues of the Federal 


Government similar in character to the bond issue proposed in S. 1160. 

The Federal Government has utilized a number of different methods to 
finance the activities of Government corporations. These various methods are 
summarized in the attached study prepared by the United States General Ac- 
counting Office, February 1955. It will be noted that Congress has frequently 
authorized the issuance of bonds and other obligations by Federal Government 
corporations. In some instances these bonds of Government corporations have 
been offered for sale to the public, and in other instances they have been author- 
ized only for issuance to the Treasury Department as security for amounts bor- 
rowed from the Treasury. For example, the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, created pursuant to Public Law 358, 83rd Congress, is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury its bonds in an amount not to exceed 
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$105 million, such bonds to be payable from revenues of the Corporation ac- 
quired through tolls and fees to be charged vessels for the use of the seaway 
facilities. The Federal National Mortgage Association has been financed by a 
combination of capital stock sales to other Government corporations such as the 
RFC, and through debentures issues to the public. The agency at the present 
time has authority to borrow funds from the United States Treasury. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been financed through direct appropriations by 
Congress, sales of bonds, and revenue from its operations. 

A review of the various methods utilized in financing Federal corporations will 
indicate the great flexibility in financing methods adapted to the needs of the 
various corporate agencies. It can be seen, therefore, that the provision in the 
proposed bill to authorize issuance of bonds by the Federal Highway Corporation 
for sale to the general public is not in any way inconsistent with financing meth- 
ods heretofore followed. The additional provision in 8S. 1160 for allocation of a 
portion of the Federal gasoline and diesel oil taxes to the servicing of these bonds 
has no counterpart in previous financing activities of Federal corporations, but 
it has been widely used by the States in connection with highway bond issues. 

2. The Department of Commerce was asked to furnish information with 
respect to State laws creating State corporations for the purpose of raising 
funds by bond issues in a manner similar to that provided for in 8. 1160. 

A number of States have created toll road authorities with authority to issue 
bonds for the construction of toll highways. These authorities are, in effect, 
State corporations created for the specific purpose of raising funds to finance 
highway construction. Other States have authorized the issuance of bonds by 
their State highway commissions to finance the construction of highways. In 
a number of instances gasoline taxes have been allocated to the servicing of 
these bonds. Four States, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Pennsylvania, have 
created State corporations with authority to issue bonds to finance construction 
of nontoll highways and bridges. In two of these States the corporation bonds 
were guaranteed by gasoline tax revenues. 

The State of Michigan has adopted a system of financing construction of high- 
ways which is similar in many respects to that provided in 8. 1160. Gasoline 
tax revenues of the States are allocated to the servicing and redemption of these 
bonds. The Supreme Court of Michigan has held that these bonds are not obliga- 
tions of the State nor are they within the debt limitations of the Michigan con- 
stitution. The court held also that these gasoline tax revenues, having been 
allocated to the servicing of the highway bonds, could not be withdrawn without 
impairing the obligation of contracts. Ziegler v. Witherspoon (49 N. W. 2d 
318 (1951) ). 

3.. The Department was requested to submit a memorandum on the question of 
whether Congress can constitutionally confer the authority of eminent domain 
and yet limit the corporation to the payment of 95 percent of the just compensa- 
tion for the property that is condemned. 

Court decisions on the power of eminent domain make it clear that the owner 
of land to be condemned for public use cannot complain as to how the authorizing 
statute is drawn so long as he receives just compensation for the land taken. See 
In re Condemnations for Improvement of Rouge River (266 F. 105 (1920)) in 
which the court said: 

“While the Government has refused, except as against the owners of this land, 
to bear the expense of taking such land, and has announced that any such expense 
must be borne by the local interests concerned, it has not refused to take said land 
if it be donated for the purpose of carrying out the improvement desired, or if, 
what amounts to essentially the same thing, the cost of obtaining said land be 
donated ; nor has it refused to pay, or cause to be paid, to the owners thereof, the 
just compensation to which they are entitled if their land be so taken. The only 
difference, in regard to the payment of compensation, between this case and any 
other case of condemnation, is that here the Government is fortunate enough to 
have a private source from which to obtain the money to be paid as just compensa- 
tion for this land, while ordinarily it would have been compelled to draw such 
money from the Public Treasury, without any reimbursement therefor. But this 
is a matter which neither affects nor concerns the owners of such land, who receive 
their just compensation for land needed by the Government for a public use, and 
who, therefore, cannot complain that they have been, or will be, deprived of any 
legal rights.” [Italics ours.] 


Accordingly, if the statute permits or provides a manner in which the Federal 
Government can supply the balance of the funds over and above the 95 percent 
limitation, there can be no quéstion whatsoever as to its constitutionality. An 
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examination of section 208 discloses that this action shall only be taken by the 
Secretary “upon the request of such a State.” Section 208 (c) permits the 
Secretary to make such reasonable regulations as he deems advisable. Pre- 
sumably, the Secretary would require, among other things, in any such regula- 
tions that the State agree in advance, or provide for the necessary advancement, 
of funds necessary to make up the balance of funds required to be paid to the 
landowner to give him just compensation for the land being taken. Section 206 
(e) makes it clear that the States are to participate in the cost of construction 
in each fiscal year in an amount no less than that which would have been re- 
quired as its matching amount on the Interstate System under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954. Section 305 makes present highway legislation (except 
where it conflicts) apply to the proposed bill. Accordingly, the definition of 
the term “construction” in the first section of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1954 would be part of this bill, and the definition of this term specifically in- 
cludes costs of rights-of-way. 

It seems clear, therefore, that section 208 is constitutional, and that the entire 
bill may be properly construed to permit the Secretary to require payment of the 
balance of the funds by the States. 

{. Questions were presented as to the legality of legislation authorizing the 
horrowing of money outside the limitations of the Federal debt. 

As pointed out by the Attorney General in his testimony, the Federal debt 
limitation is contained in section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act (31 U.S. C. 
757b), as amended. The Attorney General pointed out that this limitation 
applies to only two classes of obligations as specifically provided in the statute. 
First, obligations “issued under the authority of this act” and second, “obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to principal and interest by the United States.’”’ He further 
pointed out that S. 1160 expressly provides that the obligations issued by the 
Corporation shal! contain appropriate language clearly indicating that the obli- 
gations are not guaranteed, either as to principal or interest, by the United 
States. He went on to say that the debt limitation provision of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act is simply a statutory provision, and that Congress can make 
exceptions to such statutory provisions at will. He concluded, therefore, that 
there is no constitutional limitation on the authority of Congress to provide for 
the borrowing of money outside the limitations of the Federal debt. 

5. A question was raised as to the extent to which bonds of the Federal High- 
way Corporation would be considered as an obligation of the United States 
Government, and the extent to which they would involve a pledge of faith and 
credit of the United States. 

Although the Federal Highway Corporation would be a Government instru- 
mentality, S. 1160 expressly states that the obligations of the Corporation must 
contain language clearly stating that they “are not guaranteed by the United 
States and do not constitute a debt or obligation of the United States or of any 
agency or instrumentality thereof other than the Corporation.” Further, there 
is no language in the bill which would in any way indicate that the faith of the 
United States is pledged to the payment of such obligations. It must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that from a legal standpoint the obligations of the Corporation 
are not the legal debts or obligations of the United States, and in the event of 
default on the bonds neither the United States nor any agency thereof, other 
than the Corporation, would be under any legal duty to meet those obligations. 
It must be pointed out in this connection, however, that this bill contemplates that 
adequate funds will be available for the purpose of servicing and redeeming the 
bonds of the Corporation. This would be accomplished by an allocation of rev- 
enues from gasoline taxes and also through authority of the Corporation to 
borrow from the United States Treasury. 

6. A question was raised as to the authority of Congress to allocate the gaso- 
line tax revenue as provided in section 105 (b) of S. 1160. 

The power of Congress to earmark tax receipts for a specific purpose is beyond 
question. Many examples of earmarking of tax revenues can be cited. Among 
these are the Social Security Act which imposes taxes upon wages and provides 
that the tax receipts shall be placed in a reserve fund and be used to pay social 
security and unemployment insurance benefits (42 U.S. C. 401). Other examples 
are the hunting stamp tax (16 U. 8. C. 718) which provides that all moneys 
received from such tax shall be “paid into the Treasury of the United States, and 
shall be reserved and set aside as a special fund * * * to be used for maintenance 
of bird sanctuaries.” The Wildlife Restoration Act (16 U. S. C. 669) provides 
that revenue accruing from the tax on firearms, shells, and cartridges shall be 
‘set apart in the Treasury as a special fund to be known as the Federal aid to 
wildlife-restoration fund.” 
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The Supreme Court has specifically upheld legislation earmarking tax revenues. 
In Cincinnati Soap Company 1. U. 8. (301 U. 8. 308 (1937) ), the Court upheld the 
constitutionality of a tax on processing of coconut oil the recepits from which 
were earmarked for the Treasury of the Philippine Islands. The Court stated: 
“If Congress, for reasons deemed by it to be satisfactory, chose to adopt the 
quantum of receipts from this particular tax as the measure of appropriation, we 
perceive no valid basis for challenging its power to do so.” 

7. A question was presented as to whether the present Congress can make an 
appropriation for an indefinite number of years in the future. 

There is nothing in the Constitution or in any statutory law which places any 
limitation upon the power of Congress to make appropriations for future years. 
There are many examples of permanent appropriations. For example, section 
201 (a) of the Social Security Act provides: “There is hereby appropriated to 
the (social security) trust fund for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter * * * amounts equivalent to 100 per centum of the 
taxes received under subchapter A of chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
Code **"s” 

The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (45 U. S. C. 360) establishes an 
unemployment trust fund consisting of receipts from the railroad unemployment 
tax. and further provides that “all moneys credited to the account * * * are 
permanently appropriated to the Board to be continuously available to the Board 
without further appropriation, for the payment of benefits and refunds under 
this chapter, and no part thereof shall lapse at any time, or be carried to the 
surplus fund or any other fund.” 

8. A question was raised as to whether this bill which provides for appropria- 
tions must be referred to the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

It is perfectly proper under the rules of the Senate for the Public Works 
Cemmittce to consider a bill which makes a direct appropriation. Under the 
rules (sec. 137, Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946) legislation should be 
assigned to committees in accordance with the subject matter which predominates 
in the proposed legislation. Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate 
requires that all general appropriation bills, i. e., bills which have as their 
primary purpose the appropriation of revenue for support of the Government, 
shall be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. This rule does not apply 
to a bill such as the Federal highway bill which has as its primary purpose the 
construction of highways and in which the appropriation of funds is incidental to 
the primary object of the bill. 

Bills providing for direct appropriations are quite frequently considered by 
the substantive law committees of the House and Senate rather than by the 
appropriations committees. A good example is the Social Security Act which, 
as pointed out above, makes a permanent appropriation of the receipts from 
the social-security tax, and which was referred to the Finance Committee in 
the Senate and the Ways and Means Committee in the House. A great number 
of private bills which make direct appropriations are also approved by the 
substantive law committees. 

9. A question was raised as to whether subsequent Congresses could withdraw 
the allocation of the gasoline tax revenue to the bonds of the Highway Cor- 
poration, or, in the alternative, reduce or repeal the Federal gasoline tax. 

The Attorney General in his testimony indicated that there is nothing in the 
language of the proposed bill which constitutes a legally binding obligation on 
the Congress not to repeal or reduce the gasoline tax. We do not feel, however, 
that as a practical matter this fact would impair the Highway Corporation bonds 
or seriously affect their marketability. 





STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CAMPBELL, COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the General Accounting 
Office appreciates the subcommittee’s invitation to appear before you and give 
your our views with respect to S. 1160, 84th Congress, which would create a 
Federal highway corporation for financing the construction of the National 
System of Interstate Highways. 

In the opinion of the General Accounting Office, one of the most important 
aspects of the legislation is the proposed method of financing the highway con- 
struction. The bill would create a new Government Corporation to be known as 
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the Federal Highway Corporation. The Corporation would be authorized toe 
issue obligations not to exceed $21 billion. These obligations would be sold to 
the general public and, in addition, could be purchased by the United States 
from fiduciary, trust, and public funds, the investment or deposit of which is 
under the authority and control of the United States. 

We feel that the proposed method of financing is objectionable because the 
result would be that the borrowings would not be included in the public debt 
obligations of the United States. While the issuance of the Corporation’s bonds 
would be with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the obligations 
would be repaid from the permanent appropriation established by section 105 
(c), the obligations would specifically state that they are not obligations of, or 
guaranteed by, the United States. However, the legislation provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may advance to the Corporation in any fiscal year an 
amount not in excess of the estimated appropriation for that year and, in addi- 
tion, the Corporation would be authorized to borrow from the Secretary of the 
Treasury not to exceed $5 billion outstanding at any one time. Both of these 
provisions coupled with the permanent appropriation would apparently be to 
assure the investors of ability to meet obligations, and tend to have the effect 
of a Government guaranty of the highway obligations, at least in the minds of 
the investing public. As a practical matter, the obligations would be moral 
and equitable obligations of the United States, since they would be issued by a 
corporation entirely owned by the Government. While the obligations would 
specifically provide that they are not guaranteed by the Government, it is highly 
improbable that the Congress could allow such obligations to go in default when 
one considers that credit standing of the Federal Government would be involved. 

In addition, the Corporation’s activities would not be self-sustaining. It would 
have no substantial revenues, and funds for paying off the obligations would 
come from the general fund of the Treasury. The funds available would be 
measured by future anticipated increases in collections of taxes on gasoline and 
special fuels. 

The fact that the bill provides for a permanent appropriation measured by 
gasoline taxes does not, in our opinion, establish revenues for the Corporation 
in any normal use of the term. The gasoline taxes are revenues of the Treasury 
and go into the general fund of the Treasury. The appropriation provided would 
come out of the general fund of the Treasury exactly as most of the appropria- 
tions made by Congress. 

The total amount of borowings by the Corporation would amount to the very 
substantial sum of $21 billion and, in our opinion, would be borrowings of the 
United States Government, irrespective of the terminology applied. It seems 
only right that such obligations should be considered, classified, and disclosed 
us a part of the total borrowings of the Government, that is, the public debt. 

It is our opinion that the Government should not enter into financing arrange- 
ments which might have the effect of obscuring the financial facts of the Govern- 
ment’s debt position. We believe that the highway program—since it in reality 
is nonrevenue producing—should be financed by appropriations made by the 
Congress. If, to provide these funds, it is necessary to borrow from the general 
public, we believe that the borrowings should be handled under the existing 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended. This is a normal function of the Treasury Department and in 
carrying out his assigned fiscal and debt management responsibilities we do not 
feel that the effectiveness of the Secretary of the Treasury should be weakened 
by authorizing other Government agencies to borrow directly from the investing 
public. Also, under the procedure we recommend any borrowings necessary 
to fund the appropriations approved by the Congress would automatically be 
treated and disclosed as a part of the public debt of the Federal Government. 
in making this recommendation we recognize that a borrowing operation of 
this magnitude may require changes in the existing statutory public-debt ceiling. 

Also, if the direct appropriation method is used to finance the highway con- 
struction, the Congress would be in a position to make an annual review of the 
progress and changing needs of the road program because money to carry it 
out would have to be specifically appropriated by the Congress each year. In 
uddition to reviewing the actual needs of the program, the Congress could also 
consider whether, from an overall picture of revenues and expenditures of the 
Government, the full amount authorized for highway construction should be 
spent in a particular year. 

In the event a Federal Highway Corporation is created, the Congress would, 
to some degree, lose its control over the program. The Corporation would sub- 
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mit annual budgets to Congress under the provisions of the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act, but only funds for administrative and operating expenses 
would be approved by the Congress. The program funds would continue to be 
available unless the Congress took affirmative action to limit the program 
expenditures. ) F : 

I think most of you are aware of the position of the General Accounting Office 
with respect to Government corporations, We are opposed to the creation of 
new Government corporations, unless for the most compelling reasons or over- 
riding public necessity. The corporate form of Government activity is objec- 
tionable because, for the most part, it is free from the normal safeguards set up 
py the Congress to maintain adequate control over the conduct of public business 
ond the expenditure of public funds. 

Based on the recommendation of the President’s Advisory Committee on a 
national highway program, the new Corporation would have very little duties, 
outside of the issuance and management of its obligations. Administrative 
functions would be exercised by existing agencies. The Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Public Roads would act as Executive Director of the Corporation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury would designate the Treasurer of the Corporation 
to be established within the Treasury Department and authorized to utilize 
such Treasury Department personnel as the Board found necessary to properly 
perform its financial responsibilities. 

Consequently, the principal reason for the creation of a new Federal corpora- 
tion seems to be that it would provide an identifiable agency outside of the 
Treasury empowered to borrow from the public on obligations issued in its 
name. If the necessary funds are obtained by direct appropriation as we recom- 
mend, the need for a new Government corporation would disappear. Any public 
borrowings necessary to fund appropriations would be obtained by the Secretary 
of the Treasury under existing borrowing authority. 

On the question of indefinite appropriations such as would be established by 
S. 1160, we feel that the Congress should not as a general proposition authorize 
such appropriations. When collections are made available for expenditure on a 
permanent annual basis, congressional control of the expenditures and the 
activities financed thereby are greatly weakened. In 1934 Congress considered 
this question and passed the Permanent Appropriation Repeal Act. This act 
eliminated numerous permanent appropriations then in effect and provided that 
such appropriations be subject to annual consideration by the Congress. How- 
ever, Since 19384 many permanent appropriations have been authorized. A good 
example is the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior. 
Appropriations by the Congress during 1954 totaled $17 million. Total funds 
available for expenditure during the year amounted to $59.5 million. Permanent 
indefinite appropriations provided $36.5 million of the difference, or about 60 
percent of the total. These permanent indefinite appropriations are obtained 
from taxes on firearms, shells and cartridges, fishing equipment, sales of migra- 
tory bird hunting stamps, and income received from mineral leases, timber sales, 
grazing fees, etc. 

The feature of the bill 8. 1160 which may raise questions of legality is the 
financing method proposed. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 1 of the Constitution gives Congress power to lay 
and collect excise taxes provided they are uniform throughout the United States. 
The Federal gasoline tax meets this requirement. There is, however, a consti- 
tutional limitation on the taxing power of the Congress. That power may be 
exercised only “* * * to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

The question is then whether the revenue from the gasoline tax, or an equiva- 
lent amount, properly may be appropriated in advance for use in meeting the 
obligations of the Federal Highway Corporation. The only constitutional re- 
striction on the duration of appropriations is that found in clause 12, section 8, 
article 1, which declares that no appropriation of money to raise and support 
armies shall be for a longer term than 2 years. As we have indicated. the 
Congress has frequently made so-called permanent appropriations. The follow- 
ing are current examples involving tax revenues: Appropriation of amounts 
equal to social-security taxes; appropriation of amounts equal to revenues de- 
rived under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act; appropriation of an amount equal 
to 30 percent of gross customs duty collections for use by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; appropriations for conservation of wildlife; appropriations to the gov- 
ernments of the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 3 

The case of Cincinnati Soap Co. v. United States (301 U. S. 308), involved a 
similar appropriation to the Philippine Government of future revenue from a 
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processing tax on coconut oi) produced in the Philippine Islands, and the Supreme 
Court held that an otherwise valid tax might be bound to a valid appropriation 
of the tax revenues. The Court said that if the Congress chose to adopt the 
quantum of receipts from the particular tax as the measure of the appropriation, 
it saw no valid basis for challenging its power to do so. 

Another question is the propriety of the purpose for which the tax revenues 
are to be used. We do not think the legality of Federal appropriations for an 
Interstate Highway System can be questioned. It might be argued that the 
appropriated funds here involved are not to be used for the payment of debts of 
the United States, since the bonds are not legal obligations of the United States 
but merely of the Federal Highway Corporation. In the Cincinnati Soap case 
inentioned, the Supreme Court has had to say as to what constitutes debts of the 
United States within the meaning of the constitutional provision : 

“* * * It is conceded and indeed it cannot be questioned that the debts are 
not limited to those which are evidenced by some written obligation or to those 
which are otherwise of a strictly legal character. The term ‘debts’ includes those 
debts or claims which rest upon a merely equitable or honorary obligation, and 
which would not be recoverable in a court of law if existing against an individual. 
The Nation, speaking broadly, owes a debt to an individual when his claim grows 
out of general principles of right and justice; when, in other words, it is based 
upon considerations of a moral or merely honorary nature, such as are binding on 
the conscience or the honor of an individual, although the debt could obtain no 
recognition in a court of law” (301 U. S. 308, 315). 

Thus, even though the bond obligations would not be legal obligations of the 
United States, strictly speaking, and would not come within the Federal debt limi- 
tation, there is no doubt that they properly may be considered as debts of the 
United States within the constitutional taxing authority granted to Congress. 

We think a future Congress would be free to reduce or repeal the Federal gaso- 
line tax, which would automatically reduce or cut off the only important source of 
funds for meeting the bond obligations and would preclude or curtail the issuance 
of further bonds. As we have indicated, however, we think it would be unrealistic 
to assume that the Congress would permit bonds already purchased to be de- 
faulted. 

in the event the subcommittee is to favorably act on S. 1160, we recommend that 
several provisions of the bill be considered for amendment. 

1. Consideration should be given as to whether the powers of the Corporation 
are too broad. We would recommend that the legislation be more restrictive as to 
the functions and duties the Corporation is to perform. Also, consideration should 
be given to limiting the life of the Corporation to a definite date. 

2. Section 105 (d) is contrary to many of the existing statutory restrictions 
on the investment of trust funds. For example, the unemployment trust fund can 
only be invested in interest-bearing obligations of the United States, or in obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to both principal and interest by the United States. If the 
purpose of section 105 (d) is to permit investment of these and other trust moneys 
in bonds of the Federal Highway Corporation, existing statutory restrictions on 
the investment of trust funds should be declared inapplicable to avoid any 
possible conflict. 

8. Section 208 dealing with right-of-way acquisitions should be clarified as to 
the source of funds for payment of the property acquired. The section provides 
that the Federal Government will pay 95 percent of the appraised value or the 
actual cost, whichever is lower, but the section is silent as to who pays the addi- 
tional 5 percent. It is assumed that the 5 percent will be paid by the State. We 
think the section should so provide and also make it clear as to whether the State 
advances the 5 percent to the Federal Government prior to the payment for the 
property, or whether the Federal Government may pay 100 percent and then be 
reimbursed by the State for 5 percent. 


Mr. Davis. We proceed now to the State of Mississippi. I am tak- 
ing this time, ladies and gentlemen, because we have thirty or so law- 
yers from all over the world. Some of you may have come in late, so 
| will explain that we are trying to take a minute to let them have 
a picture of this committee in action. We are discussing the financing 
of this tremendous highway program under this bill submitted by the 
administration. This is a big country, as you know, and you see how 
we pass from Minnesota to Michigan to Ohio to New Mexico. Now we 
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go into the Deep South, and we hear from Mr. Smith from the State 
of Mississippi, a very fine gentleman. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairm: in, 1 am sorry I interrupted the gentleman 
from Ohio a minute ago, but I want to call attention to page 8, line 
16 of the bill, which goes into it every specifically and makes very spe- 
cific reference to the gasoline tax in the bill. That is the point I was 
talking about, and it has been referred to time and time again by 
witnesses here. such as Mr. Weeks. This bill does not write any tax, 
but it very specifically points out the revenue tieup of this legislation 
with the existing gasoline and motor fuel tax. ; 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield so I can get the reference ? 
Is it page 8, line 16? 

Mr. Smiru. It begins on line 16 and goes on up through the next 
page. All of subsection (b) there. That covers this whole thing in 
regard to the tax. 

Mr. McGreeor. That is existing law; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. McGregor. Sections 4081 and 4041. It has no reference what- 
soever to additional taxes. 

Mr. Smirx. I made no reference to additional taxes. I am sorry 
the gentleman misunderstood me. 

Mr. Campbell, the point has been made about the surrender of con- 
gressional authority. Of course, the Congress will have to appro- 
priate this money, but the Congress does not have much voice in the 
matter if we have Government bonds ¢ oming due each year that have 
to be paid off by appropriation. We have to honor that unless we are 
going to be in default on our debts. 

Mr. Campse.y. I think you do, sir. 

Mr. Smiru. Although this money to pay the bonds would have to 
be appropriated by the Congress, it would not be a question of the 
Congress having to make a decision as to whether we will appropriate 
the money or not, unless we want to violate the basic fiscal policies of 
our Government. 

Mr. Campseiu. I do not see how you can. 

Mr. Smirn. We have never repudiated Government obligations in 
this country, have we? 

Mr. Cameseu. I do not think the Government has. 

Mr. Smrru. And I do not think anybody envisions our doing it in 
the future. That would be the only way the Congress could exercise 
any choice as to whether or not we would pay for these bonds under 
these annual appropriations which come due in regard to the payment 
of the bonds. If the funds to carry out this program were handled 
by annual appropriation without any question of bonds, then the Con- 
gress would have the authority and the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity to review the program each year to see whether or not it had 
any progress, and whether it should be increased or decreased with 

regard to the speed at which construction was going on, would it not ? 

Mr. Campsein. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smrra. And under that same program those of us would hav 
a great opportunity to review the expenditure s along the lines on w hich 
we now review expenditures made from Government appropriations. 

Mr. Camppett. Well, Mr. Smith, the important thing to our office 
which you should be aware of is that not only could we review it and 
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we will be able to review the Corporation’s transactions also, but in 
addition to that 

Mr. Smirn. Review was not the proper word. 

Mr. Campse.. But in addition to that there is the power of dis- 
allowance, which I think is an important power of the Congress. 

Mr. Soiru. I have used the wrong word there myself. I want to 
commend the statement which you made, which is very fine. You 
have a fundamental objection to this financing policy on the part of 
those who have some concern for fiscal responsibility in the Gov- 
ernment. . 

Mr. Davis. We pass now to the Far Northwest. Mr. Russell Mack, 
to my left here, from the State of Washington. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Campbell, sometime during the 
course of these deliberations on this bill it will become necessary for 
me as a member of this committee and the Congress to cast a vote 
either for this special financial setup or for the orthodox way of 
financing this highway program. Secretary Humphrey yesterday 
said in his opinion the financing of this program in the orthodox wav 
by adding to the national debt would be much more inflationary than 
by employing this special corporation setup. Mr. Keller, testifying 
for the Comptroller General just now, said he did not think one was 
any more inflationary or any less inflationary than the other. My 
problem, therefore, in making my decision depends on the competency 
of the witnesses. 

Do you think that your Department has as good experts on financial 
matters and economic matters as the Department of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Camepsetn. Oh, I think Mr. Keller, Mr. Mack, did say in closing 
his answer that he was not an economist. I do not think any of us in 
our office would attempt to expertly measure the inflationary effects of 
one plan as against another. 

Mr. Mack. Then you think Mr. Humphrey’s testimony that this 
system of orthodox financing would be more inflationary should be 
given more weight than your testimony ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I did not hear Mr. Humphrey’s testimony. I think 
he said that the corporate plan would be less inflationary. I do not 
know whether he said how much less, or did he explain it? I would 
say he knows more about that sort of thing than I do. 

Mr. Mack: The corporation idea I think he said would cost one- 
eighth of 1 percent up to one-half of 1 percent more in interest, which 
was bad. On the other hand, as I understood his testimony, it was 
to the effect that if we use the orthodox system we might bring about 
inflationary influences which would cost more than that one-eighth or 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. CampsBet. I am not qualified to discuss that. 

Mr. Mack. Passing from that, have you made any study on the 
proposition of financing this on a pay-as-you-go basis? Mr. Hum- 
phrey testified vesterday that a 2-cent additional gasoline tax would 
finance this program. Has there been any study made by your Depart- 
ment as to the wisdom of adopting the pay-as-you-go plan? 

Mr. Campsett. No; we have not attempted to forecast what rev- 
enue might be produced. I think that the Clay Committee made a 
very thorough study of that, and the Department of Commerce and 
the people who are familiar with those things have testified or made 
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reports on it. We do not have any way of foreseeing what might 
happen. 

Mr. Mack. Just one other inquiry. On page 7 in your second rec- 
ommendation of your statement you referred to a suggested amend- 
ment. You say— 

For example, the unemployment trust fund can only be invested in interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States * * * 

This special Corporation’s bonds would not come into that category, 
as I understand your testimony. 

Mr. Camesett. I think that was the plan. 

Mr. Mack. Would that also apply to the social security fund, and 
the railroad retirement fund, and other funds of that nature? 

Mr. Ketter. Yes, sir. If I may answer that, Mr. Mack, that is a 
technical point. We think there is possibly some conflict between the 
wording in the language of the bill before you and the specific require- 
ments in the trust. fund legislation which says you can only invest 
in Government securities when they are guaranteed by the Government. 

Mr. Mack. What are you really trying to accomplish is to permit 
the Secretary of the Tre: asury, if he wishes to use moneys in these 
reserve funds in social security and unemployment insurance, to 
purchase these bonds rather than going into the open market, if he 
should deem that advisable. Is that right? 

Mr. Ketter. The authority is in the bill for him to. purchase out 
of these trust funds. We think there can be possibly some conflict 
arising. 

Mr. Mack. And you want to clarify it? 

Mr. Ke.ier. We do not want a battle of lawyers later on as to 
whether they can or cannot do it, because of a conflict in the language. 

Mr. Mack. I think your suggestion is very constructive. Thank 
you, General. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Kluczynski came in late, but I want to say to you 
that we have 30 or so lawyers from all over the world present today. 
I wanted you to know they are in the audience or in the room, and 
we are trying to make a good impression on them, John. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. We have a member of great charm, who sits right in 
the center of things, and of course we are all partial to her and she 
is the final arbiter. She is right in the middle of everything. 

We have two gentlemen sitting here who are both of Polish extrac- 
tion. I called Mr. Kluczynski’s name, and the other is one is Mr. 
Machrowicz. They are both very successful. One is a successful 
lawyer and the other is a successful businessman. They are two great 
Americans. I just want you gentlemen to know the complexion 
of our committee, and how this great country sends us here from all 
over these States, and how we are trying to represent our people. So 
I turn now to Mr. Machrowicz, of Michigan. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to join in 
commending you for what I think is a very fine and comprehensive 
statement. I'think you have partially answered my question in your 
answer to Mr. Dondero, namely, that you have no objection to the 
intensifying of this program, but merely to the financing. You have 
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no objection to advancing the program for the expenditure of greater 
funds for this purpose. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In connection with that, you have indicated very 
clearly your objection to the proposed method of financing, and you 
recommend a direct annual appropriation method. One of the rea- 
sons given by the proponents of this plan is the continuity of the 
program for 10 years. I would like to know whether you have any 
recommendations as to any possible amendments to the direct annual 
appropriation method to take care of this particular objection? Or 
would you suggest a continuance of the direct annual appropriation 
as we have had it to date? 

Mr. Camere. I am inclined, sir, to recommend to you that the 
present method be followed and "extended if you feel it is ere: 
On the second, that if you do not agree to that and decide not to 
that, then I say that the corporate setup should be thoroughly exam- 
ined to be certain if you go forward on that basis that it be earefully 
surrounded by controls, so that you have a complete control of the 
program. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Now we go to the State of California in the Far West. 
Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have very much 
appreciated your statement here today, General. This project we 
are working on I consider a very extraordinary and very great project 
that we are endeavoring to work out. Possibly there Should be some 
deviation from the normal method of financing. I believe it was a 
French statesman who once said that the best method of taxation was 
to get the most feathers from the goose with the least squawking. 
I believe sometimes we look toward that in order to finance some of 
our projects. 

The method which has been indicated for financing this is not 
untried. In California we long since have written into the con- 
stitution of our State that all moneys collected in the form of gasoline 
taxes should be applied for highway construction, improvement and 
maintenance. I believe the people generally, when they go to a gas 
station to buy gasoline, feel that the tax that they are paying is to be 
placed on the highways. I believe that if this program is financed 
that way, that we will have the full cooperation from the people of 
our country. 

The question I would like to ask, and I believe on which the financ- 
ing of this program is predicated, is that all over and above $622 mil- 
lion which we appropriated last year as matching money for general 
highway construction purposes—all over and above that would be 
applied to the repayment of this debt. It has been projected that it 
would run way in excess of $1 billion a year before a great time had 
elapsed. Do you believe that the mony that they are ‘contemplating 
collecting over and above the $622 million in gasoline taxes will 
amortize the cost of this project over the 30-year period which they 
c ontemplate i in their proposal ? 

Mr. Campse.ty. Mr. Scudder, accepting the Clay Committee’s study, 


it is obvious that it would pay for itself on the basis of their forecast 
of receipts. 
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Mr. Scupper. If that could be so tied into this program, I do not 
believe we would have any resistance from the taxpayers of our 
country, and we would not confuse the issue of our tax obligation. It 
would be tied in very definitely and linked to this particular project. 
I am thinking about the effect on the taxpayers of our country. 

We have a big Federal obligation and I believe we should endeavor 
to find some method by which the people would feel they were getting 
a direct benefit and were using these highways while they were paying 
for them. 

Mr. Camppseti. Mr. Scudder, you will recall in my statement I 
pointed out that this has been done before. There have been several 
instances, and as I mentioned, these were just examples. ‘There were 
several cases where there have been funds where appropriations have 
been measured by revenues, and that is what you are doing here. It 
is not completely a regular thing, but it is something which has been 
done in the past. in several instances. 

Mr. Scupper. Then we do have instances, as you have brought out, 
of obligations which might be a direct obligation against the country, 
which is not in our national debt limitation. But this would be a 
matter of financing and then you would feel that the program would 
be sound and could be financed ‘through the method suggested 

Mr. Campseti. I have not re: ad Mr. Humphrey's s statement of 
yesterday, or his testimony, but I do believe he has indicated that 
these bonds might well be included as a part of the public debt. And 
that answers one of our serious objections. 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Kluczynski. 

Mr. Kuuczynski. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the kind 
words you said about me and my good pal, Mr. Machrowicz, here this 
morning. 

I have no questions of Mr. Campbell this morning and I yield my 
time to those who want to know more about the financing of this great. 
program. 

Mr. Davis. Ladies and gentlemen, we have a great State of our 
country—a State that is a good deal larger than a great many coun- 
tries in the world. That is the State of Texas, and we have a Re *pre- 
sentative here from that State, Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arerr. Thank you. 

I have no questions except to thank you for what you have said 
today. I have benefited from it. But in the spirit of this occasion, 
so that I will not be entirely silent, I would like to observe that yester- 
day, when Mr. Humphrey was here, he called to our attention if we 
add an additional 2-cent tax in the event the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee saw fit to appropriate the money that way, that it would be 
pay-as-you-go, and in that case there w ould be no need for a cor pora- 
tion. It would go into the general fund. 

With that observation my question would be, You say there is noth- 
ing wrong: with that setup, where we exact a little more taxation to 

make it str ictly pay-as-you- go? 

Mr. CamrsetL. No. I would recommend that. 

Mr. Atcrr. Then I merely say for the record, in view of those who 
are here present, speaking for my district in Texas, in the district I 
come from I think most of us down there are interested in seeing us 
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meet our bills as they come due, and making this work on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. Now we go to the Far South again, the State of Louis- 
iana, one of our newer and certainly one of our bright men, Mr. 
Thompson, who represents an important district in that State. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When I am going to spend my people’s money they want to know 
how much they owe. I am acid to agree with you, Mr. Campbell, 
in that this type of spending should be reflected in the overall debt 
of our Nation. It has been mentioned here that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way type of financing is something similar tothis. I cannot quite agree 
with that, because in that instance you are creating a new income which 
will offset the obligations for the cost of building the canal. In this 
case we are not earmarking, but we are indicating the use of funds 
by way of gasoline taxes which are already going into the general 
funds of the Treasury, and diverting it by appropriation to offset this 
new issue, which will not. be reflected in the public debt. 

So is there not a difference between the two types of financing? 

Mr. Campse.u. Yes, I think there are differences. 

Mr. THompson. Even in the Federal housing guarantees you have 
certain disposable assets that would be available on default in order to 
make up for the guaranties of the Government. So there is no real 
public debt there. We have an asset to offset the obligation. 

Mr. Camppetyt. That is right. 

Mr. THompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donprero. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. We did do this, however. The amount of the gaso- 
line tax was the measure of the amount we allocated to the States for 
the building of roads in the 1954 bill. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is correct, sir. I was only trying to indicate 
that there is a difference in the Federal housing proposition and the 
St. Lawrence seaway proposition in that new revenues are created in 
the St. Lawrence seaway instance and disposable assets are available 
to offset the obligation in the Federal housing instance, but in this 
case we are using revenue already coming into the Treasury and in 
the general fund in order to offset a new bond issue which will not 
be reflected as additional public debt. 

Mr. Donprro. However, in both cases the measure of income was 
attached to the measure of outgo. That was in both cases—in the St. 
Lawrence seaway and also in the gasoline tax on roads. 

Mr. Tompson. In the St. Lawrence seaway, though, new income 
was realized. That is all. . 

Mr. Davis. I hope I am getting along introducing these different 
colleagues of mine. I do not want to take too much time, but I 
think it is important that those of you representing so many different 
lands should know the membership of the committee. 

Now we pass to the State of California. We have two sunshine 
States in this country—California and Florida. They are highly 
competitive. We have Mr. Baldwin here from California. 

Mr. Bavpwin. Mr. Chairman, I have a question of Mr Campbell. 
As I understand it, if I can just summarize it briefly to get a proper 
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perspective of this, first of all there is no question in your mind that 
this bill we now have under consideration, H. R. 4260—there is no 
question about the legality of the bill if we decide to act upon it in 
its present form ? 

Mr. Campseti. No. In our opinion there is no question of the 
legality. 

Mr. Batpwin. Secondly, if I understand your testimony correctly— 
both your prepared testimony and your answers to questions—there 
is no real question in your mind about the fiscal responsibility of the 
Government under either plan, whether it is this plan in H. R. 4260, 
or to make it a part of the public debt. You do not have any ques- 
tion that the Government is going to honor its obligations, do you? 

Mr. Campse.u. We have no question about that. 

Mr. Batpwin. The third thing, and the thing that is bothering a 
number of us on this committee, is the very thing you point out in your 
testimony as something which you feel is advisable. Some of us are 
very concerned if we continue on a year-to-year basis that the States 
do not know what to expect more than 1 year ahead, and it is difficult 
actually to plan a comprehensive interstate highway development. 
We have that confusion and uncertainty, and we have had much testi- 
mony here by many witnesses that the greatest thing we need in the 
whole highway plan is a definite contemplated period of time for the 
building of these highways, so that we can see exactly what we are 
going to do and in how many years, and plan for it. It seems to me 
that is the very thing that might be counteracted by the statement you 
make on the bottom of pages 3 and 4, where you say that the Congress 
should consider every year the full amount authorized for highway 
construction that should be spent in a particular year. That is what 
we have been doing up to date, but it is the very thing that bogged 
down in that we felt now that the job is not being done and we now 
need definitely to set a target date to complete the system and let 
everybody know exactly the period in which we are going to do it, and 
know what can be expected. 

Do you feel we are going to have as clear an opportunity to complete 
this system in a specified period of time under this comment you make 
at the bottom of page 3 and the top of page 44 

Mr. Campseti. Mr. Baldwin, if my statement is not clear, perhaps 
I should clear it up. There is no reason why Congress cannot set up 
a program for 4 or 5 or 10 years and stick by it. You do it now with 
other capital ventures, which take several years to accomplish. For 
example, buildingaship. That takes 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Batpwrin. In other words, I want to be very clear on this point. 
You are not advocating in this program that we continue this year- 
to-year basis as we are doing? You are in favor of a definite overall 
period of interstate planning such as we are endeavoring to work out 
in this overall legislation ? 

Mr. Campsett. With the understanding that you would reserve for 
yourselves the right to review each year the progress and make deci- 
sions in the light of changing conditions. 

Mr. Batpwin. I see. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. I should like to remind the members of the Subcommittee 
on Flood Control that I do hope a few from each side can be here at 
2 o’clock to accommodate some people who have come from a great 
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distance on a matter that is small, but important to them. I do hope 
you will drop by and I think we can dispose of it in an hour’s time. 

Now we turn to the last gentleman to my right, from the State of 
Texas. No man on this committee has given more real study to this 
bill than Mr. Gentry. He is well informed, a good Jawyer—and he 
is still a good lawyer—and has been interested in highway construc- 
tion as a highway commissioner. We just want you to take your time, 
Mr. Gentry, and I mean that. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman. I would like, as one member of the 
committee, to commend the chairman on the very, very fine manner 
in which he has conducted this hearing. I think it is a tribute to you, 
and I think it will be appreciated by all of our audience this morning. 

Mr. Campbell, who appointed you Comptroller General ? 

Ba Campsett. The President appointed or nominated me as Comp- 

‘oller General, and the Senate approved the nomination. 

ae Gentry. You were appointed by President Eisenhower ? 

Mr. Campseti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. And you appointment is for 15 years? 

Mr. Camppetn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. The term of appointment for the Comptroller Gen- 
erl, I believe, was made 15 years by the Congress because it was sought 
to take the Comptroller General out of politics as much as possible. 

Mr. Campreu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you not understand that that was one of the reasons 
given for that ? 

Mr. Camppety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Therefore, actually the Comptroller General is not 
subject to the intense political heat that, let us say, falls on some 
others ? 

Mr. Campretn. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to ask you this, Mr. Campbell. The gist of 
your statement is that In your opinion a full sense of fiscal responsi- 
bility would dictate that this great borrow ing, if it is done, should be 
done through the Secretary of the Treasury in order that full budg- 
etary control might be exercised over it, and in order that it might be 
accounted for in the fixed public debt of the United States of America. 

Mr. Camesets. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Gentry. That is your opinion ? 

Mr. CaMpseLL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Quite a little bit this morning has been said, Mr. Comp- 
troller General, about saving lives through this program. Do you feel 
that just as many lives can be saved if $25 billion were expended 
through the Secretary of the Treasury as would be if that sum were 
expended through the new Federal corporation? Do you see any 
difference in saving lives, which is what I am talking about now? 

Mr. Camprety. I do not see any difference, sir. 

Mr. Genrry. All right. I would like to point this out to you: 
That the Secretary of the Treasury himself testified it would require 
from one-eighth of 1 percent to one-half of 1 percent more in interest 
with the new, streamlined Federal corporation to sell these bonds than 
it would if he sold them, which would be approximately from $500 
million to $2,100 million more. If that is true, then that extra money 
that is being expended in interest if the Federal corporation sells it 
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can be put into roads and even more lives can be saved if the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury so desires. Is that not true / 

Mr. Camesec. I did not hear the Secretary’s statement, but—— 

Mr. Gentry. That is his statement. 

Mr. Campse.. I understand he made some statement that it would 
cost more, and I think he should know. 

Mr. Gentry. About $500 million to $2,000 million. That is the way 
it figures out. You do not see any reason, Mr. Comptroller General, 
why it cannot be done in the same number ‘of years if it is done under 
the Secretary of the Treasury? The target date can be set and the 
money set up and expended under the Secretary of the Treasury just 
like it could under a Federal corporation ¢ 

Mr. Campse.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, let me ask you this question—and this has never 
been brought out in ‘this hearing. They have been testifying about 
the issuance of these bonds if we go along under the new F ‘ederal cor- 
poration, which this thing sets up. Actually, « ‘cannot the Secretary 
of the Treasury sell those ‘bonds on identically the same basis as they 
would be sold under the Federal corporation, from day to d: ay and 
from month to month? It could be done exactly the same way except 
that the Secretary of the Treasury sells them? 

Mr. Campse... I do not see why he cannot. 

Mr. Gentry. Certainly it could be. 

Mr. CampsBe..t. He might earmark them by name, for example. 

Mr. Gentry. That is right; but the only difference is, he would be 
selling them and having to pay less interest on them ¢ 

Mr. CaMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to congratulate you, Mr. Comptroller General, 
with all of the heat that emanates in this city and the political pres- 
sures that arise from day to day, on the fact that you have come before 
this committee and given your opinion, which happens not to be the 
opinion of many others. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I have already referred to Mrs. Blitch. Mrs. Blitch, do 
you have any questions ¢ 

Mrs. Burren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to point out 
here that yesterday, when Mr. Humphrey testified, he, too, said that 
he as Secretary of "the Treasury and in fact any Secret tary of any 
Treasury any where would prefer to operate on a pay-as-you-go basis 
if that can be devised by this Congress. In that he is in full agree- 
ment, I think, sir, with the statement that you have made, 

[ am very sorry I did not get here in time to hear your full state- 
ment. I shall read it very arefully. From all indications you have 
given us another side of the pic ture in full detail, and I think it was 
extremely worth while. I appreciate the opportunity of having had 
this chance to hear you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Now we have Mr. Schwengel from the State of Iowa, 
who represents an important district out ther e. You have heard of the 
tall corn that grows in the State of lowa. They have a lot of good 
things out there. 

Mr. Schwengel, have you any questions / 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Mr. ‘Chairman, I would like to say this: I de eply 
appreciate Mr. Campbell’s coming before us and giving us his frank 
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statement and his opinion on these matters. I cannot resist making 
this observation also for our friends who are here. I suppose this 
indicates in some way the greatness of our Nation. I think perhaps 
I am not the only one here, but I am a son of immigrant parents and 
I am serving in this Congress. 

Mr. Campbell, I do have this question. I take it that you are con- 
cerned a little bit about the safeguards in the separate Corporation in 
the public interest: 

Mr. Campse.L. I am. 

Mr. Scuwencex. And the expending of the money ? 

Mr. Campne.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuowencet. So that you would not necessarily object, but you 
would like to see a corporation which would present or have safeguards 
which would protect the public interest a little better than the present 
bill does. Is that a correct appraisal of your attitude? 

Mr. Campsety. I think that is a fair statement, sir. 

Mr. Scuwencet. How then, may I ask, would you amend this bill 
to give us those safeguards so that we can proceed under the borrowing 
principle, if this committee and the Congress desire to do that? 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. Schwengel, you mean, for example, if you de- 
cide to go forward with the corporate setup ? 

Mr. ScHwEnceL. Yes. 

Mr. Campseti. And you came to me and asked, now that you have 
decided to do it, “We would like your comments on what controls there 
should be over the Corporation” ? 

Mr. ScHweEnceL. Yes. 

Mr. CampsE.u. We will be glad to give them to you. I donot think 
we are prepared at this time to do it. We have not gone into that. 
We would ask, for example, that the Comptroller General’s office con- 
tinue to have the right of disallowance for the sake of the Congress. 

Mr. Scuwencet. You would be willing to give us your help and 
advice and counsel if we should decide to do it? 

Mr. Campsett. I think you have a right to ask us anything you want. 
We are pretty much your servants. 

Mr. Scuwencet. All right. 

Mr. Davis. Does that conclude your questions? 

Mr. ScuwenceL. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Now we pass to the State of Missouri. Our immediate 
past President of the United States came from the State of Missouri. 
Mr. Hull, a member of our committee, is a very effective Member of 
the Congress and represents a district in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Hull, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Huuz. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join with Mr. Gentry in 
the commendation for the delightful way you have conducted this 
meeting this morning. Most of them are conducted along those lines, 
but I highly appreciate the manner in which you have conducted this 
one. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hutu. Mr. Campbell, I would like to commend you for your 
realistic and down-to-earth approach on this financing matter which 
concerns all of us. We in the great State of Missouri like to pay for 
our luxuries as we go. So I would like to speak for my constituents 
in Missouri and say that we would like this on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
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The one thing we are perturbed about or have a feeling about is 
that in the event a Fein) Highway Corporation is creé ated, the Con- 
gress would to some degree lose its control over the program. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hutu. We feel, ‘too, as though the Federal encroachment of our 
States and State highw: ays 

Mr. Camppeit. Mr. Hull, I think there was a second point we 
attempted to draw your attention to. ‘That was the matter of having 
these bonds outside the public debt. 

Mr. Hutu. Yes. Because those bonds under this proposed setup 
would not only be a moral obligation, but they would be an obligation 
of the Federal Government, bec sause, as has ne often been stated here, 
we have never reneged on any of them yet. I asked Mr. Humphrey 
yesterday if he did not think it was part of the public debt. He said 

“Yes.” [also asked him if it were subterfuge to get around the Fed- 
eral debt or the Federal debt limit. That is one thing I am primarily 
interested in. 

You do think it is an obligation of the Federal Government, 
regardless ? 

Mr. Campse.ut. I think so. I think you will pay it. 

Mr. Hutu. One other thing. We have talked about this $2,500 
billion being inflationary. I think under either system there would 
be a certain element of inflation attached to it, irrespective of how it 
is done. What is your feeling on that? 

Mr. Camese... I think it will be inflationary so long as you borrow 
the money. Now whether or how much less or more inflationary it 
will be I cannot say. Mr. Humphrey said he thought one form of 
borrowing would be less inflationary, and at this point I would have 
to acecept his judgment. 

Mr. Hutu. Do you think pay-as-you-go would be as inflationary ? 
That is, out of an additional gasoline tax? 

Mr. Campsett. I think so long as you operate on a deficit economy 
and do not balance the budget there would be inflation. 

Mr. Hux. But I mean, if this would be pay-as-you-go and we were 
to increase our Federal gasoline tax to 2 cents a gallon, which would 
pay for the difference ¢ 

Mr. Campsnett. No. Then I think it would not be. 

Mr. Huu. It would not be inflationary ? 

Mr. Camppeu. It should not be. 

Mr. Huui. Thank you, sir. I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Davis. The last member I will call upon is from the State of 
Florida; the worthy son of an illustrious father, who was a Member 
of this C ongress and for whom we had great affection. He was taken 
from us and his son succeeded him, and he is making a very worthy 
successor to a very fine father. Mr. Rogers of Flor ida. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for those very kind re- 
marks, I appreciate it and I will agree, as the most junior Member 
of Congress it has certainly been a pleasure for me to serve on this 
committee with its most distinguished members and to learn a great 
deal from them. 

Mr. Campbell, I was particularly interested in your testimony. As 
you have stated, I le you have been in office how many months 
now? Three or four? 
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Mr. Campsexy. Since December 14. 

Mr. Rogers. I know it is a comparatively short time. I think it is 
very encouraging to the Congress to see that you are taking a posi- 
tion right off of protecting the prerogatives of Congress. I think 
nothing is more important in this day and age than for us to be very 
jealous of the power of this Congress over the Government of the 
United States, and I hope you will continue that, and I am sure you 
will, in your 15-year term. 

I was interested in one provision of the bill here that I would like 
to get your comment on, Mr. Campbell. That is on page 9 and page 
10 it provides that this corporation may borrow, if it cannot sell its 
bonds to the general public, from the Government of the United States 
in the amount of $5 billion, I believe. Is that a correct interpretation ? 

The corporation, if it needs to, can go to the Treasurer of the United 
States alae “Will you buy $5 billion worth of our bonds in any 1 
year?” Is that true? 

Mr. Campseti. Yes. That would be under the public debt, however. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. Would it be true then that if the corporation in 
any one year could not sell its bonds that it would then go to the 
Treasurer of the United States if it needed money and say, “We want 
you to lend us $5 million, or buy $5 million of our bonds.” 

Mr. Campsetu. Yes, sir. That is correct. We accept that as an 
operating problem. We assume they will have that financing problem 
from day to day and they will have to have some right to come to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Rogers. Where will the Treasurer get that money? Will that 
come from the debt limit ? 

Mr. Camppe.ut. The Treasury, if they did not have the cash in the 
bank, would have to borrow it. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. And then the Treasurer will have to pay inter- 
est on the $5 billion that he borrows? 

Mr. Campspe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. And then the interest will have to be paid again on the 
Corporation bonds. Is that true? 

Mr. Campsexui. He will have to pay interest on the bonds for the 
public debt and the corporation will pay interest to the Treasury. As 
it reads on page 10— 

tach such obligation shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. Rogers. So there will be two payments of interest actually on 
the $5 billion that might change hands. Is that true? 

Mr. Campset. If he had to borrow the money at any one time, the 
interest that the corporation pays to the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be washed out really as between the Treasury and the corpora- 
tion, I think. You have to assume there will be just one charge for 
the money. 

Mr. Rogers. Then there will be no charge for the borrowing ? 

Mr. Campsetu. There will be one charge. That is a charge at the 
interest paid to the public on $5 billion. 

Mr. Rocers. On the statement made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury yesterday, he stated, and I quote him: 

I would be the last man to advocate a program that simply added to our Federal 
budget and the charge on general Federal revenues. 
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Actually, is this not a charge on the general Federal revenues under the 
law that we are discussing here / 

Mr. Campse.u. To the extent that the Congress anticipated they 
would have the use of gasoline tax revenues over the years to come and 
from now on, then this would be a charge against the Government’s 
revenues. 

Mr. Rocers. So it is actually a charge against Federal revenues, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Campse.u. To the extent that this plan provides for an increase 
ina gasoline tax toa higher figure, which you did not anticipate, you 
night say that the increase is related to the program. 

Mr. Rocers. One more statement I would like to get your comment 
on. The Secretary of the Treasury says— 

One of the reasons I am in favor of the road program is that it does not inter- 
fere with the long-term objectives of reducing Federal expenditures and reducing 
general taxes. 

As I understand this, at present our gasoline taxes go into the gen- 
eral fund, do they not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. All of the taxes that come from gasoline, and the excise 
taxes are not now used on the road program. I believe that is a true 
statement, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Campse.y. I think under the 1954 act it happened that the 
amounts were close to the same. Heretofore there was some difference. 

Mr. Rogers. I think the testimony has been given before our com- 
mittee that it was not. 

Mr. Keer. I think it was the same under the 1954 act. There 
might be $100 million difference. 

Mr. Rogers. I think the testimony before the committee has been 
that the gasoline tax brought in something over $1 billion. 

Mr. McGregor. At the present time our gasoline tax is approximate- 
ly $966 million, but it is increasing each year, and by the time this goes 
into operation it will be possibly $1 billion or over. That is the 2-cent 
gasoline tax. 

Mr. Rogers. The present Federal tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. If that is going into the general revenue fund and we 
siphon it out and earm: ark it for our road program we will actually 
have to have other taxes to supplement that if we carry out the pres- 
ent Federal program, will we not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. So actually it is coming out of the general revenue 
funds ¢ 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Some part of it is. 

Mr. Rogers. And we will not necessarily be reducing any taxes by 
doing that if we are going to carry on all of the Feder: al functions. Is 
that true? 

Mr. CampseLL. That is true. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, sir. That is all I have. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask one question if I might. Mr. 
Campbell, in referring to my good friend from Florida’s colloquy, is 
it not correct on page 9 that $5 billion is included in the total author- 
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ization for the sale of bonds, and that is simply a rotary or cushion 
fund that is not to exceed $5 billion at any one time. Is that correct? 

Mr. Camppext. That is correct. 

Mr. Rocers. May I ask one more question there? Actually, though, 
there would be no necessity, if the Secretary of the Treasury were 
authorized just to issue these bonds as you have recommended rather 
than go through a corporation—there would be no necessity for that 
corporation to have to go through with borrowing from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and working things on a two-sided front there. 

Mr. Campse.i. No. There is no question about it. Under a cor- 
porate form you have that sort of dualism which you cannot prevent. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions, Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. 1 am wondering how much we are authorized in 
this corporation to build in 1 year. I mean, are we going to put out 
20-year bonds the first year that we float the bond issue? 

Mr. Camepe.u. The expenditures are to be made over a 10-year 
period and the bonds are 30-year bonds. 

Mr. Nicnoitson. And you cannot retire them until they are due? 

Mr. Campse.u. I do not know what the terms of the bonds will be. 
They may be callable. I suppose they will be callable and you could 
conceivably call them in. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Of course, I cannot see how it is of any advantage 
to us to borrow money and be paying interest on it 10 or 20 years after 
the road has been built. Why could we not have notes, or something 
like that, and as they came due retire them? I do not think anybody 
is fooling themselves in thinking we are not going to put another cent 
of gas tax on, or something else that will bring in an equal amount of 
money ; and if it does we can retire the notes as they come due. 

Mr. Campse.u. Your first question, if I may come back to it for a 
moment, was the amount that would be expended, we will say in the 
first year, which would be 1956. That would be $1 billion. Then it 
runs on up to as high as $2,900 million in 1962, and then down in the 
last year, in 1965, ‘to $2,500 million. The idea of the 30-year bond 
issue origin was that the taxes that would be collected would not in the 
first years be able to meet the debt service requirements, and that it 
had been worked out in this table so that the entire total is finally 
paid up within 30 years. 

Mr. NicHoLson. Suppose next year we build $2 billion worth of new 
construction and we take in $2 billion? Why do we need to have a 
bond issue of 20 or 25 years to pay for that $2 billion? 

Mr. Camppe.u. The present gasoline tax does not contemplate rais- 
ing $2 billion. I question it very much. But if they did raise that 
much 

Mr. Nicuoitson. What you get in now produces about $1 billion ? 

Mr. Camppetyt. About $1 billion. 

Mr. Nicwotson. So if you went up a cent on gasoline—— 

Mr. Camrsetu. Two cents. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Or 2 cents, you would probably get another billion 
dollars. 

Mr. Campsetzt, Yes. That might follow. But the plan now is to 
spend the first year only $1 billion. That is the Clay plan. 
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Mr. Nicuotson. Under this bill, as I understand it, the corporation 
that is being formed under this can go out and obligate the Govern- 
ment to $20 billion worth of construction the first year if they want to. 

Mr. Ketter. I believe, sir, that the only control over that would be 
up to the Corporation and, of course, the bond issues are to be cleared 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Will we give him the authority to do this? 

Mr. Ketier. Yes. 

Mr. Campsetu. I think Congress would have to give him the au- 
thority. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman suspend for just a moment ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I should like to express now the appreciation of the 
committee to you, Mr. Comptroller General for your presence here 
this morning. It has been a little bit unusual in view of the fact that 
we have had these visitors. I should like to explain to the visitors 
that those three bells you heard a moment ago meant that within 15 
minutes the House will meet, at high noon really. I know you want to 
be there when the House meets. For that reason I am going to ask 
Mr. Armstead if he will stand and if he has any remarks he should 
like to make quickly about your visitors. We want you to know how 
deeply grateful we are to you for having given us all of this time this 
morning, and I hope you learned something from it, and certainly 
something of the operation of a committee. 

Mr. Armsteap. Mr. Chairman, I am sure our distinguished guests 
appreciate your kind courtesy and cooperation in making this com- 
mittee hearing meaningful and understandable to them. I would like 
to express, on their behalf and mine and my colleagues, our sincere 
appreciation for your cooperation and that of your colleagues. 

We thank you very much and we hope we will see you again. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Armstead. Mr. Armstead represents 
the law department of New York University. Iam sure you want to 
retire now and it will be entirely in order for you todoso. Wedo hope 
you will have a happy stay in our country. You may retire now, with 
Mr. Armstead, to go over to the formal opening of the House, which 
is at high noon. 

Mr. Armsreap. Thank you, sir. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Nicholson, pardon me for the interruption, 
but you understand why. 

Mr. Nicnotson. As long as you explained what those three bells are 
for, I will stop now. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Davis. You may continue if you wish. 

Mr. Nicuoxtson. No; I will conclude now. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you again, Mr. Comptroller General and all of the 
members of the committee. This committee stands adjourned until 
10 a. m. tomorrow. The Subcommittee on Flood Control will meet 
at 2 p.m. this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. the 
following day, Wednesday, May 18, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 18, 1955 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commitree oN Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon 
presiding. 

Mr. Fauuon. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Roads 
is continuing the hearing this morning on H. R. 4260. 

The Chair at this time would like to recognize the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Mr. Smith, to make the introduction of the first witness. 

Mr. Surrn. Mr. Chairman, the witness we have tod: ay is the presi- 
dent of the American Municipal Association. Until this year we 
have not had a president in Mississippi since Jefferson Davis. We 
started off last year by electing the outstanding mayor of our capital 
city, Jackson, as president of the American Munic ipal Association. 
A few weeks ago we elected one of Mayor Thompson’s constituents 
president of the American Chamber of Commerce. 

I think Mayor Allen Thompson, who is with us today, is certainly 
the outstanding mayor in the United States—with the exception of 
the mayors in ‘the Third District of Mississippi. He is certainly a 
fine representative of the American Municipal Association. 

Although, not having had an opportunity to discuss this issue with 
him thoroughly, I am not going to endorse his views beforehand, I 
am certainly going to say they are thoroughly worth the attention of 
our committee. And I am very glad we have Mayor Thompson with 
us today. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, as a native-born Mississippian I want 
to back my colleague up. I was born in Hazlehurst. I thought 
Jackson, Miss., was the biggest city in the world until just a few years 
ago, as a matter of fact, so >I am delighted your mayor and our Mis- 
sissippian has been so singly honored. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mayor T! hompson, will you take a seat, please, and 
give the reporter your full name. 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN C. THOMPSON, MAYOR OF JACKSON, MISS., 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 

‘ Mayor Tompson. I am Allen C. Thompson, mayor of Jackson, 

Miss. 


[ thank you very much, Frank and Cliff. Incidentally, Memphis is 


practically in Mississippi. Most of the people who go up there we 
still claim. 
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You can see that I am entirely unfamiliar with the procedure. I 
will try to do the best I can. And, Frank, if I had known a little 
sooner I was coming, I would have called you to get your views and, 
if you did not agree with me, to get some views to try to get around 
how you think. 

I should like to say at the outset that the mayors and the members 
of the policy-determining, governing bodies of the 12,000 municipali- 
ties in 44 States represented in the American Municipal Association 
for whom I am speaking are representative of all shades of political 
thinking in both the great national political parties, and many of 
them are elected in nonpartisan elections. North, South, East, or West, 
these elected officials representing the level of government that is 
closest to the everyday lives of the people are vitally interested in 
an improved national highway program. 

It is our opinion that such a program should be removed from 
political considerations and should be approached strictly from the 
standpoint of what is best for the welfare of the Nation. Although 
I am personally an active member of the Democratic Party, we do not 
believe that the national highway program should be either a Demo- 
cratic or a Republican program, but should be a national effort with- 
out regard to politics. I am sure the members of your committee 
agree with this position. 

At the 31st Annual American Municipal Congress in Philadelphia, 
December 1, 1954, the following resolution was adopted : 


Whereas the provision of an integrated national system of modern highways 
is essential to the continued prosperity of this Nation ; and 

Whereas the construction of the urban portion of such a system of highways 
at this time can serve to strengthen the economy of all centers of employment 
and production ; and 

Whereas cities alone or together in partnership with State highway programs 
can no longer cope with expanding traffic demands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 31st Annual American Municipal Congress meeting in Phil- 
adelphia on December 1, 1954, That full endorsement be given to the new 
Federal-highway program outlined by General Clay, and that assurance of 
full support be given to the President of the United States that this organiza- 
tion will do its utmost to aid in securing the passage of Federal legislation 
embodying this program at the next session of Congress, and that the policy 
statement adopted at the Philadelphia congress of the American Municipal 
Association be directed to the Congress. 


I take this means, gentlemen, of carrying out the instructions of 
that resolution by presenting to you the policy statement referred 
to, which is quoted as follows—and this is a little bit of repetition 
but this is our policy statement : 


The American Municipal Association, representing 12,000 municipalities in 
44 States, supports the President’s “grand plan” for improving the Nation’s 
highways. Examination of the needs show the most serious deficiencies to be 
in and around municipalities. 

The most pressing problems and the areas of the greatest neglect are on the 
Interstate Highway System, with expressways and important major arterial 
streets to that system. This is particularly true in the urban areas. We there- 
for recommend strong concentration on improving the Interstate System inciud- 
ing the urban links thereon. These needs cannot be met on a pay-as-you-go 
basis because of the financial inability of States to match additional Federal 
funds from current revenues. 

National survival dictates the necessity for concentrating on the Interstate 
System, which moves the bulk of the material and men which use the highways 
in time of national emergency. It is now Federal policy to evacuate our major 
population areas in the event of threatened or actual enemy attack. The 
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present system of ingress and egress roads to and from our municipalities is 
the most econgested and inadequate portion of the Interstate System. An 
evacuation policy that depends on these present roads for fulfillment will fall 
far short of the goal and result in millions of additional casualties. Any attempt 
to discharge free-flowing evacuation traffic from municipalities onto the present 
system of streets and roads will cause confusion and delay in exit from target 
areas and entrance to the smaller cities and towns of support areas. For this 
purpose the construction of adequate evacuation routes consisting of express- 
ways and important arterial streets and roads thereto is as much a Federal 
responsibility as it is a local one. 

On the National System of Interstate Highways the American Municipal 
Association believes that the Federal share of participation could well be 
increased to 80 percent or even 100 percent of the total cost, including purchase 
of rights- of-way through urban areas. 

The American Municipal Association believes that interstate highways are 
a capital asset which are properly paid for by capitalization because they lend 
themselves to long-term financing. To protect the investment in such roads 
controlled access provisions should be made available for application where 
traffic conditions warrant them. Capitalization of our road-improvement pro- 
gram offers the best method of speeding up the program to meet today’s traffic 
need and the estimated demands of the next generation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is the policy statement. 

If the urgent needs recognized by your committee are to be met 
within a reasonable period of time, the States and localities will be 
faced with a necessity for a stepped-up program for that share of 
the total which comes under their jurisdiction. To achieve that, 
they must not only conserve their present funds for that purpose 
but they will have to increase them. 

Any program which involves an increase in the present rate of 
Federal gasoline tax would make it difficult for the States to increase 
or even hold their own gasoline taxes. We like the Clay committee’s 
approach to this particular aspect of the problem when it recom- 
mended a program that would meet the needs of the interstate system 
and urban links thereon to a total of $27 billion over the next 10 years, 
and at the same time continue the present all-time high Federal aid 
for primary and secondary systems without any increased Federal 
gasoline tax. A further statement with reference to the financing 
features of this problem will be presented to you by Mayor Albert E. 
Cobo, of Detroit. 

I would just like to make this one additional comment with reference 
to credit financing. I don’t want to be like my son, who is 25 and 
who lives right out from your city there right across the river, Cliff. 
Anyhow, a couple of years ago he was selling used cars, and he was 
just doing fine. He came home one day, and he said, “Daddy, I’m 
really selling those automobiles.” 

I said, “When people ask you what they cost, where do they get 
the money ¢” 

He said, “They’re not too much interested in that. It’s just how 
much they pay by the month.” 

Of course, whether we like it or not, these are things that we have— 
houses and automobiles and roads and improvements—by paying by 
the month. 

Of the 13 million motor vehicles sold in the United States in 1953, 
only 5 million were new. The rest were second-, third-, or fourth- 
hand. Only 40 percent were sold for cash. The rest were sold on 
credit financing, and the total credit extended for that purpose in 
1953 was $13 billion. That credit wasn’t extended on terms anywhere 
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near as favorable as those proposed by the Clay committee, but with- 
out the use of that credit there could not possibly be 58 million motor 
vehicles on the roads today nor 81 million 10 years from now. 

In your consideration of this whole highway problem, we urge you 
to give particular consideration to the need for relieving congestion in 
urban and suburban areas. To be fully integrated the Interstate 
System should include within cities the arterial highways which are 
urban extensions for interstate commerce, in peace or war. ‘The costs 
of these arterial highways have largely been borne by the cities. 
Hence, the cities have been paying part of the costs which should right- 
fully be paid by the Federal Government and the States. In addition, 
less progress has been made on these streets than on any other portion 
of the system. This results in severe bottlenecks in our essential 
Interstate System and, due to the magnitude of the job, only increased 
activity at the Federal level offers hope for its correction within any 
reasonable time. 

The needs have been estimated at $23 billion for the Interstate 
System, $12 billion for rural sections, and $11 billion for urban, plus 
an estimated $4 billion to be included within urban areas for feeder 
roads connecting with expressways and the Interstate System, over- 
passes, grade separations, and so forth. 

The sum of $27 billion represents only what should properly be 
considered capital expenditures for the Interstate System and related 
urban arterials. An expenditure of this size can be accomplished 
only through substantial incerases in Federal aid, while continuing 
State and local support. 

The Interstate System is of primary concern to the Nation as 
whole. Therefore, we agree that the Federal Government should in- 
crease its total expe uditures for improvements in the system, includ- 
ing right-of-way acquisition. 

We like the idea of legislation now to meet the complete needs over 
a 10-year period, rather than compromising to meet only part of the 
needs under a 5-year program such as the one proposed by the Senate 
comnnittee. 

Other representatives of our association will emphasize these vari- 
ous aspects. I wish to thank you for the opportunity to appear here 
and present the national municipal policy on a national highway 
program. 

It would probably be better if I would not mention these few mat- 
ters. J do not even know the procedure. I do not know whether it 
is permissible for me to say just a few words apart from the prepared 
statement, 

Mr. Davis. Sure. 

Mr. Fauwon. Go right ahead. 

Mayor THompson. “But I do want to explain why I look a little 
bedraggled. I came up at a minute’s notice, and these northern 
mayors kept me up all last mght talking so I would not get up here 
and make a mistake today and embarrass them and embarrass my own 
people. And, as you know, the time schedule is different, so I was 
not sleepy last night but I am this morning. 

Anyhow, there is nothing new, I know, that I have given you in this 
statement that you do not know. Prob: ibly ee interesting. 
\e robably nothing that will be very helpful to you. I do not know. 
And I hesitated about coming—-seriously—because I had to go some- 
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where else. You know we always have other engagements when we 
probably do not want to do something. — 

Sut I figured this: This was a very important thing to me, to my 
people, to my people in the city and in the county and in the State. 
And I am interested as a public servant, just as you people. And 
so I came. 

I am just like you. I believe you are just like me. I have found 
this traveling : all over the country. As a member of our legislature 
and as mayor I appreciate people coming before me. And although 
they may ‘be like me and not give you any real meat that you can 
put your teeth in, still you may pic ‘+k up something from them that 
as you go along and mi ake up your mind might be he ‘Ipful. 

I have listened for hours to people when I was in the legislature 
who came before us, honest and sincere, trying to help. And as 
mayor I have listened to thousands of people. They come in. And I, 
in my earnest desire to do what is best to better serve my people, 
appreciate them coming, thinking maybe they will be helpful. Of 
course, we don’t take their advice you know that—just like you 
don’t listen too much to me or take my advice. But is is just one 
more thing that can add to you making up your mind. 

You have a tremendous responsibility. We in our cities are plan- 
ners of cities and builders of cities. You are planners and builders 
of anation. And your responsibility extends further than ours does. 

Just as a parallel here, about 5 or 6 years ago when I went in as 
mayor of Jackson—and, Cliff, I believe at that time I was up here and 
saw you—we started a tremendous program of building. All right. 
It was up to me to decide what was necessary. That is going to be the 
first thing that you people here and in the Congress are going to have 
to decide: Is it necessary? And to decide w hether the sewer problem 
was necessary or could it be put off to some other time? The water, the 
schools, the fire stations. Miles and miles of water lines and paved 
streets. 

We decided to go ahead and do them and borrow money. Now they 
are done. The people are happy. We saved a treme :ndous sum in 
going ahead and using them ourselves and getting the rights-of-way 
for streets and all those. 

And so it is up to you to decide whether this program is necessary, 
whether it is absolutely necessary for the health, happiness, pleasure, 
and real need of our country and of our States. 

And then, what program is right? To borrow enough to go ahead 
and do this in 10 years, to have a 10-year program which will last us 
20 years and be financed over 30 years? 

As you know, in our State—I forget whether you were there or not, 
Frank—we had a pay-as-you-go, Frank, which is a wonderful thing. 
The cities can’t pay as they go because they do not have the money. 
The States cannot even go that w ay. And now we have gone back, of 
course, to borrow money to match in our State so we can build these 
things now. 

So all of that, of course, is your responsibility. We people trust 
you and believe in you and know that you will do a wonderful job. 

And I want to thank you very much for the courteous hearing that 
you have given me. I appreciate deeply the privilege of being : allowed 
to testify before you today. 
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Mr. Fatiton. Thank you, very much, Mayor Thompson. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donvero. How large is the city of Jackson, Miss. ? 

Mayor THompson. Well, when the census came along it was 98,750. 
We did everything we could, even stationing them at ‘the hospital to 
get babies enough to take it over 100,000. “But today it is 117,000. 
That is the way we estimate it. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Mayor, your statement indicates that the Ameri- 

‘an Municipal Association, representing 12,000 cities of the country, 
halen e that this program of pay-as-you-use rather than pay-as-you-go 
will be the one that the States will be able to match with the Federal 
Government if this program is adopted? Is that about the situation ¢ 

Mayor THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. You are not in favor of the bill which has been 
reported by the Senate committee ? 

Mayor Tompson. Now, as you know, it would be impossible for 
me to know all of the technical provisions of the matter. Here is the 
way I feel about it, sir: Is there anything that helps to get roads built 
for our cities and States and Nation as good ¢ 

Now, I do not know all the provisions. I understand that it was 
passed out as 90 percent, I believe, to 10 State and local. The main 
thing that worries me about the ‘bill as passed out of the Senate 
is this: It will have to be financeed—I do not know how they intend 
to finance it—either by an increase in the gasoline tax—and I do not 
know but I have just read that in the paper somewhere—or by by 
deficit financing or by increasing the debt, because you can’t build it 
without money. Then, too, that would be, as I understand it, over the 
next 5 years, a $7,750,000,000 program. That is not the complete 
answer. 

You say, “Well, we never do have the complete answer.” But in this 
other bill it has been worked out by experts and people who have gone 
into it very seriously and conservatively and who estimate that this 
is the answer, that this $27 billion is the answer. 

Mr. Donprro. Are you opposed to increasing the Federal gas tax? 

Mayor Tompson. It would not be necessary, sir, the way they 
figure it out under this bill, which is in your committee at the present 
time. 

Mr. Donprero. You do not look upon that with favor, I take it? 

Mayor Tuompson. Wait just a minute now. I do not look upon 

Mr. Donpero. You do not look upon increasing the Federal gas tax 
with favor? 

Mayor Tuomrson. Now, frankly, I increase taxes all during the 
years except the year right before election, so I can’t rightly say that 
T'm against it. IT am elected for a 4- -year term, and I don’t want Mr. 
Vanderlin who is going to write for my hometown paper to bring in 
my facetious remark. but everybody knows I raise taxes 2 or 3 years 
after I am elected and then level them off. But if it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to do anything, there is not any way in the world 
to do it except raise taxes, and ‘if it were necessary to ralse—— 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Mayor, there was no intention on my part to in 
any way embarrass you. 
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Mayor THOMPSON. It won’t embarrass me if I could just explain 
it so when it got back home. Now, let me say one more thing, sir. 
Prefacing my “remarks there, if it would become necessary, no, sir, 
I would not see any harm in increasing the gas tax. 

Mr. Donvero. What is your rate in Mississippi —the State gas tax? 

Mayor Tuompson. I believe it is six. 

Mr. SmirH. Or seven. 

Mayor Tuomeson. I don’t get much of it so I'm not interested. We 
fought last time though and did get a little back. We took just a 
iitle bit. 

Mr. Donpero. Perhaps our colleague, Mr. Smith, will be able to 
answer that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. Mayor Thompson, I want to express my thanks for your 
statement this morning. You have made very clear the telling need 
for the road system. 

Let me point out to you that there is not any argument on the com- 
mittee as far as I have been able to find out about the nec essity for 
completion of the Interstate Ro: id System and general acceleration of 
the entire road program. The main argument here has been about 
the method of financing. I would gather from what you say that, 
although you have indicated your approval of the financing indi- 
cated in the Clay plan, you are primarily interested in getting the roads 
built, not in how it is cata Am I correct in assuming that 4 


Mayor Tuompeson. That is right, Frank, except to this extent: If 


you are going to go ahead—of course, I know you people know your 
business lots more than I—but if you are going to go ahead, you are 
going to make them just as mad to do a little bit as you do to do it all 
and finance the whole thing as just a part of it. 

Mr. SmiruH. A lot of people have assumed here that we are choosing 
between the Clay plan and the Gore plan. So many people on the 
Clay side of the argument are putting the Gore side as the “other 
side” that we may w ind up having the Gore side, but I think that is a 

bad position that they have pushed us into by saying you have got 
to have the Clay plan or the Gore plan. 

I think the real argument here has been how to finance the highway 
program, not a choice in the plans, and as such we do not have the 
Gore plan before this committee, although if it passes the Senate it 
is going to inevitably come before us. 

Mayor THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. The choice here in this committee boils down to a situ- 
ation as to how we will finance whatever interstate plan is brought 
out, and it will be the Buckley plan, because we will bring out the 
Buckley bill instead of the Clay bill or the Gore bill or any other 
bill. 

The American Municipal Association will not become involved in the 
fight as to how it will be financed, will they ? 

“Mayor Tompson. No, Frank; as I see it, it is just up to you gentle- 
men and ladies to decide what is the best you can do and get through 
Congress. We know that everybody cannot have every ything they 
want. I have just got two councilmen, and I can’t keep one of them 
with me half the time. So it just depends on what we can get through 
and what we want. 
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This is what the cities want because we believe it is the best. 
But we know that you are not going to get everything you want, 
and then it is going to be a matter of how to finance that. “Other w ays 

can come up to finance it. The main thing is to get the thing done 
if possible so we can do it now. 

Mr. Smira. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. I think my colleagues can 
understand from Mayor Thompson’s testimony why there is consider- 
able talk in Mississippi that one of the reasons they promoted him to 
be president of the American Municipal Association was to keep him 
from running for governor down there. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeor. I have no questions, other than to congr atulate 
Mayor Thompson for his statement and his humor along w ith it, and 
1 am sure we all appreciate it very much. I can readily see why you 
are mayor of the great city of Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. Donvero. Permit another Yankee to agree with that. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buarnix. Mr. Thompson, in discussion of the whole traffic 
problem, the brunt of the parking problem is incurred by munici- 
palities throughout the country. Would you give us a brief summary 
or statement of the magnitude of the problems ¢ What are the ob- 
jectives? Obviously at your last meeting in December 1954 in Phila- 
delphia you must have been cone erned with the overall highway 
system. 

Mayor Tompson. We went into that very thoroughly. I will have 
to be perfectly honest with you. I know ‘generally the tremendous 
problem, but I wonder if you would mind letting Mr. Glenn Richards 
answer that a little later. Would there be any objection to that ¢ 

Mr. Buatnik. None at all, sir. 

Mr. Faxion. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Mayor, I enjoyed very much your statement, and 
for your information I might advise that this committee and the 
Congress last year adopted a plan of financing almost exactly like the 
one being proposed in the Clay plan. Last year we put into effect a 
law that provides for the lease purchase of property for the Federal 
use rather than to try to appropriate money direct for Federal build- 
ings and post offices. We embarked upon a plan of pay-as-you-use. 

Now, there is nothing out of line as far as I can see to our policy and 
I have heard no compla int about the financing on this plan. I believe 
we would have less complaint from the people if we went along with 
this proposal of pay-as-we-use with money already set up than to 
embark on a plan of raising taxes for the interstate construction. The 
States might desire to tap that source a little later to take care of their 
end of the program. 

I believe your statement is entirely in accord with policy established 
already. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowricz. I will join with my other Yankee members to 
congratulate you on the very frank and forthrigh*! statement. I want 
to say that frankness in discussing these problems i is rather impres- 
sive after the evasiveness some of the other witnesses have had. 

But I want to just comment on one thing. You mentioned the 
fact this committee must decide whether or not this program for ac- 
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celerated roads is necessary. I would like to inform you that before 
we commenced these hearings we have agreed I think unanimously 
that we all are convinced that the program is necessary, and I am sure 
that a majority of the committee feels that a 10-year program is a 
re — able goal for us to seek. 

But do I understand you to say you would rather have the question 
of the financing left to Mayor Cobo to answer 

Mayor Tompson. Yes. Let me answer one thing. When I said 

“Must.” using it as T meant to use it, I meant be fore I do anything I 
must in my own mind decide that it is necessary. And I meant that 
that : ay. Before you do anything you must in your own mind decide. 
And I did not mean to say that you must, but I mean if you go 
ahead—— 

Mr. Macnrowtrz. I think you should know the committee is quite 
unanimous in determining that an accelerated program is necessary. 
The question now for determination is primarily how to finance that 
program. 

That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. George? 

Mr. Grorcr. No questions. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Kluczynski? 

Mr. Kiuczynsxt. No questions. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Mayor, I join in the compliments that have been 
paid to you as the mayor of this city. The one question I want to ask 
is simply this: In all your programing of municipal problems such 
as sewers, great municipal buildings, ‘all the schools, whatever you 
may have in the city, have you not alw ays found in programing it is 
ereatly economic al to project your planning into the future for the 

people who are going to use these things in the years to come and then 
proceeding to do the engineering work, all of the detailing, the acqui- 
sition of properties, and then issuing bonds to pay for “that in the 
future but getting the work started? Have you not found that more 
economical and more efficient ? 

Mayor THompson. Yes, sir. In other words, right now we are get- 
ting ready to build a street. We have to plan ‘the whole thing. ‘We 
cannot take it piecemeal, because we have to have it where we can get 
the rights-of-way and tear down the buildings and build bridges all 
together. Then we float the bonds and go ahead and do it now. 

Mr. Becker. That is what I have in mind. In all cities they have 
that problem. While I do not live in New York City, we have it there. 
We have it in the State of New York all over. But it can be done so 
much more economically and efficiently by planning a big job, arrang- 
ing the financing, and going ahead. 

Mayor THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Gentry? 

Mr. Gentry. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Mrs. Blitch? 

Mrs. Burren. I pass, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Schwengel ? 

Mr. Scuwence.. Just this comment, Mr. Chairman. Having just 
recently served in the Iowa Legislature and as a member of the cities 
and towns committee, I am somewhat qualified to say to you that I 
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believe sincerely that one of the greatest army of public servants we 
have in America is the city officials and mayors who have to carry the 
brunt of that battle. 

I want to commend the mayors for having selected such an outstand- 
ing man as president of their organization. 

I appreciate your frank statement before this committee and your 
appraisal of the situation and your evident devotedness to the job that 
is yours on a local level in government. 

Mr. Fatuon. Thank you very much, Mayor Thompson, for your 
intelligent and frank manner in which you handled the interrogation. 

The Chair now recognizes the colleague to my left from the great 
State of Michigan, Mr. Dondero, to present the next witness. 

Mr. Donpero. Through the graciousness of our very able chairman, 
I have been extended the privilege of introducing the mayor of Detroit, 
who is the next witness before this committee. 

I want to say to the committee that for 20 years it was my privilege 
to represent a part of the city of Detroit, and the mayor of the city was 
my constituent and lived within my district. 

He is a great mayor. He has been mayor for several years. He 
has done a fine job in that dynamic city, the automobile capital of the 
world. We look upon Mayor Cobo as one of the foremost public men 
of this country in this field. 

I deem it a great honor and privilege to present Mayor Albert E. 
Cobo, of Detroit. 

Mr. Fatton. The Chair recognizes Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, I know, as usual, there is very 
little to add when Mr. Dondero makes a statement, but I do want 
to say this: I am also very happy to be able to help introduce to 
the committee the mayor of the city of Detroit, and I would like to 
state—this is probably not known to some of the members of the com- 
mittee—that we are rather proud that in Detroit we have a nonpar- 
tisan form of government, and neither Mr. Dondero nor I knows what 
party Mr. Cobo belongs to. But I think we are both proud of the 
method by which he has put Detroit on the map by an accelerated 
program and I believe by originating the long-term credit financing. 

I know the statements made by Mr. Dondero are shared by all of 
us. We are all very proud of Mr. Cobo’s record in Detroit. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Mayor, would you come up and have a seat, please, 
and give the reporter your name and title. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT E. COBO, MAYOR OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Mayor Coro. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Albert E. Cobo. I am the mayor of Detroit, Mich., and 
I am appearing here speaking for the city of Detroit, the Michigan 
Municipal League, and the American Municipal Association, of 
which I am a past president. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity of thanking 
George Dondero for his very kind remarks and Ted Machrowicz for 
his remarks. It seems to be in life sometimes when you live with 
pee in public life, as I have lived with George and with Ted—and 

mean closely—you get to understand them and know them. And 
to have them make those statements to me means a great deal more 
than you may fully understand. I know I have great confidence in 
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them, and I know their public service record, and the people have 
expressed that over and over and I am sure will continue to. So 
I value that very much and thank you. 3 4 

Speaking for the American Municipal Association, I would like 
to devote a major part of my time to the question of highway financ- 
ing, which is a subject I am most familiar with. ; 

The importance of highways to our local and national economy is 
well recognized. The value of modern highways in case of war 
has been clearly shown. There is no disagreement as to the urgency 
of accelerating highway construction, particularly the Interstate 
Highway System. ail 

The big obstacle in the way of building adequate highways has 
always been financing. There still seems to be some difference of 
opinion as to how the program should be financed and over what 
period of years we should do the job. ps 

In 1950, we appeared—and I mean the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation—before congressional committees and suggested that the 
highway program lent itself to long-term financing as well or better 
than other types of public works. 

We recommended that the Highway Act be amended to allow 
Federal-aid funds to be used to help retire bonds on Federal-aid 
highway projects approved by the Bureau of Public Roads. The 
amendment was adopted at that session of Congress. It was the result 
of thorough consideration of the seriousness of the highway problem 
and excellent cooperation by the Members of Congress. 

I would like to comment, before passing that point, we are using 
your amendment in the State of Michigan to retire bonds, revenue 
bonds, that have been issued to build our highways. That made it 
possible. In other words, had you not put that amendment through, 
we would not have been able to use your money as matching funds. 
So you are now doing part of the revenue bond financing. Your 
money is being so used. 

Detroit was particularly interested in this amendment, as we had 
already a plan in mind, with a new State law authorizing the sale 
of revenue bonds to accelerate our expressway program. We did sell 
the bonds. As a result, our program was accelerated more than 300 
percent. 

The question of pay-as-you-go or borrowing came up in Detroit 5 
years ago. We came to the conclusion that on a pay-as-you-go basis 
our people would be paying for highways but they would not be riding 
very far on them for some years. That is an important point I think— 
if you are going to ask people to pay more and not have something to 
use for a long time. And that was the cash procedure; they were 
paying, but there were no highways to ride on for years. 

The job was just too big for that type of financing. Why? Be- 
cause you can’t acquire property for right-of-way or let contracts for 
overpasses or construct concrete pavement without having funds in 
advance under Government financing, as you know. 

_ Now, this type of program leaves the property owner—the cash 
financing I mean—in the position of uncertainty unless his property 
can be purchased far enough in advance so that he can make plans 
for the future. Ona cant weake you just buy a little, then you order 
a few overpasses, and then the man at the end of the route wonders 
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what is going to happen to him: Are you going to change the route? 
When are you going to get there? 

We found that, as soon as we had adequate funds and could ac- 
quire the property a reasonable time after the highway is located, 
most of the dissatisfaction of the property owners disappeared. It 
was certain then. He knew where it was going. They had their 
money, and they could go out and buy some other place. They knew 
they should not make ‘great expenditures in improvement of their 
property because it was going to be the highway. That was not 
possible under the cash basis. 

We agreed that modern highways would last 25 to 50 years, and 
it seemed perfectly logical that the people using these highways dur- 
ing the next 25 years ought to help pay for them. And the reason we 
say 25 years is that we used the 25- year bond financing. By building 
the highw ays now and paying for them over 25 years, we are using 
the same pr inciple that has been used for so many years in this country 
of amortizing capital investments over a part of the life of the — 

The followi ing exhibits will show how our expressway program wa 
previously being financed on a pay-as-you-go basis and how it is bain 
tinanced now by the use of our revenue-bond plan. 

Now, if we may go over past page 5, we have exhibit 1—the source 
of funds for expressway construction in Michigan. 

Undes the cash plan, by teims of a contract entered into in 1944 
between the Michigan State Highway Department, the Wayne County 
Road Commission, and the city ; of Detroit, the State highw ay depart- 
ment. was to furnish up to $3 million annually, the Wayne C ounty Road 
Commission up to $1,500,000 annually, and the city of Detroit to fur- 
nish up to $1,500,000 annually. The Federal Government at that time 
was matching approximately 40 percent, so, therefore, there was avail- 
able approximately $4 million to match the $6 million, making a total 
of $10 million annually. 

The Michigan motor-vehicle revenues, which include gasoline and 
license taxes, under the present law are distributed to the public 
agencies under a law which is that the State highway department 
receives 44 percent, all counties 37 percent, and all cities 19 percent. 

Now, the State law is that cities of over 50,000 population share 
the cost of State trunkline construction on a 50-50 Sake with the 
State highway department. Also by State law the counties may 
assume all or any part of a city’s obligation. In this case the county 
assumed half of the city’s obligation in the cash program. Wayne 
County elected to assume 50 percent of Detroit’s obligation in our 
1944 expressway contract. 

These provisions for sharing the costs of the trunkline construction 
apply on a decreasing schedule to all cities down to 20,000 population. 

County funds are distributed to individual counties on their respec- 
tive proportion of motor-vehicle registrations, road mileages, and 
r “ al population. 

City funds are distributed to individual cities and villages on their 
respective proportions of urban population, urban trunkline mileages, 
and street mileages. 

Then, exhibit 2, on the following page. The following figures indi- 
eate how highway construction can be accelerated by bond financing. 

The two highw: ays in question which are being built are the Lodge 
Expressway and the Edsel Ford E xpressway. 
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This is from the inception of this agreement in September of 1944. 
The pay-as-you-go plan was started January 15, 1946, with $1 mil- 
lion. Total payments to the triparty expressway fund as of June 
30, 1951, or 5 years later, by State and county and city were $32 
million. From the Federal-aid funds and from the State planning 
commission a total of $13,140,473. So the total expenditures in 5 
years to June 30, 1951, were $45,140,473. 

’ Expenditures after establishing Michigan revenue bond financing 
plan: The total expenditures in the 3-year period from June 30, 1951, 
to June 30, 1954, were $75,070,760. The balance to be expended on 
the two highways was $74,788,767. The completion date is December 
1946. 

In the first 5-year period, under the pay-as-you-go plan, the ex- 
penditures were $45 million. In the second 5-year period, under the 
bond plan, the expenditures are $150 million. 

The expenditures in the first year did not accelerate to the maximum 
limit. That is why you see $75 million in 3 years and then $75 million 
the next 2. It had not accelerated to its possible condition under 
the bond financing because we did not know that and did not have all 
the engineering ahead. We did not know we were going to get it, so 
the engineering had to be brought up to date—the designing and the 
overpasses and everything. But it is speeding now at the rate of 
$75 million in 2 years as compared to $45 million in 5 years. 

I should probably say to you that under the cash basis there was 
not 1 mile of cement at the end of this 5 years on which people could 
ride. The money was put into acquiring land, ordering overpasses, 
and waiting for them. Nobody was riding. And the public was 
paying. 

Under the other basis, the public pays as they ride 
financing—not for something they are not using. 

The present plan for retiring $80 million bond issue on the Lodge 
and Edsel Ford Expressways: The Lodge and Edsel Ford Express- 
ways—Interstate Highway System—consist of 23 miles partly fi- 
nanced by an $80 million bond issue under Federal-Aid Highway Act 
providing 50 percent Federal funds and 50 percent local. Now, of 
course, that has been stepped up to 60-40, but our contract and plan 
were under the 50-50. The State obligation under this wkas $80 mil- 
lion for the revenue bonds. 

The agreement for the State and local financing of $80 million: 
The State share was $40 million, half of it. The county share was 
$20 million, or a quarter of it. And the city’s share was $20 million, 
a quarter of it. 

The 25-year highway revenue bonds sold at 2.125 percent—$80 mil- 
lion—or 214 percent. 

The principal payments are deferred for the first 3 years, and the 
principal and interest paid in the succeeding 22 years. We did pay 
interest, of course, the first 3 years. : 

The total principal payments under the $80 million are $80 million 
and the total interest payments $26,389,150, for a total cost of $106,- 
389,150. 

The average yearly funds pledged to retire, including interest, are 
$5 million—to retire this $80 million bond issue. 
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By agreement, the State financing is 50 percent or $2,500,000, the 
county 25 percent or $1,250,000, and the city 25 percent or $1,250,000, 
for a total of $5 million. 

Well, you gentlemen notice that instead of pledging more money 
we are pledging less. We were formerly pledging for the city, $1,- 
500,000 a year; the county road, $1,500,000; and the State, $3 million. 
We are now pledging $2,500,000 for the State, $1,250,000 for the 
county, and $1,250,000 for the city—or less money being appropriated 
each year—and yet we have 300 percent acceleration. 

The State highway department is limited to total issues of $300 
million of revenue bonds. The legislature limited the amount of rev- 
enue bonds to be issued to $300 million; $80 million is a part of the 
$300 million authorization. The State highway department is lim- 
ited to $7,500,000 as a first lien per annum on its income from license 
and gasoline tax revenues. The $2,500,000 that the State pledges 
is part of the $7,500,000 limit. 

There are two controls, in other words: The total amount of bonds 
that can be issued of this type in the State by the State highway 
department and the amount of the first len, the amount of the matu- 
rities and interest that can be paid in any one year. 

The $2,500,000 is part of the $7,500,000; $5 million being required 
yearly, the balance is made up of $1,250,000 each from the city and 
county by contract with the State. 

Now, you will notice, gentlemen, while we pay $5 million a year to 
retire this debt, only $2,500,000 is sshanduinnl by the lien. Only $2,- 
500,000 affect the State lien.. The other $2,500,000 is by contract with 
the two other units of government. 

Probably I should say here the law specifically states that if the two 
other units of government do not pay, then the State highway depart- 
ment shall notify the treasurer and the treasurer shall not distribute 
gasoline and weight taxes to them but keep that amount of money as 
a protection of the contract. 

The proposed method for the Federal Government relieving the 
State and local governments from carrying the Federal share in 
their bond and lien limits is on exhibit 4. 

The proposed Hastings-Oakland Expressway is an entirely differ- 
ent expressway, and it so happens that the cost is estimated at $80 
million. So I want to be careful to mention we should not get it 
confused with the $80 million bond issue. This is the total cost of 
a new expressway we intend to build. 

The proposed Hastings-Oakland Expressway—Interstate Highway 
System—will consist of 8 miles at an estimated $10 million a mile, 
going through the heavy areas of the city of Detroit. 

These miles to be financed under provisions of the 1954 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act, providing 60 percent Federal funds and 40 percent local 
funds, at a total cost of $80 million. 

The total bond obligation will be $80 million, but the Federal Gov- 
ernment obligation under the 60 percent is $48 million. 

In the agreement for State i local financing of $32 million the 


State share would be $16 million, 50 percent of the $32 million, the 

country’s share $8 million or 25 percent, and the city’s $8 million. 
The 25-year highway revenue bond is what we contemplate, of 

course, using again, estimating them again for the same interest, 214. 
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The principal payments to be deferred for the first 3 years, and 
both to be paid for 22. The principal payments would be $32 million, 
the interest $10,435,380, for a total of $42,435,380. 

The average yearly funds needed to retire, including interest, would 
be $1,697,415. 

I would like you to particularly notice that comparison, The 
average yearly funds needed to retire, including interest, of an_$80 
million bond issue, under this policy of financing, the Federal Gov- 
ernment carrying its share, would be $1,697,415 as compared to $5 
million. And they are both $80 million figures. So watch it acceler- 
ate further if the Federal Government carries its share of the bond 
financing. 

By agreement, State and local annual financing can be arranged 
with the State paying $848,707 instead of $2,500,000 a year, the 
county $424,354 instead of $1,250,000, the city $424,354 instead of 
$1,250,000. The total is $1,697,415. 

The State credit covers only $32 million of the $300 million limit. 
Notice how it increases the State’s possibilities. The other was $80 
million of the $300 million, and this is $32 million. 

The first lien on the State license and gasoline tax would be $848,- 
707 against the $7,500,000 instead of $2,500,000. So the State’s pos- 
sibility of matching goes way up to match the Federal funds on that 
basis and stay within its limits. 

The balance is made up of $424,354 from each of the city and 
county by contract the same as before. 

Exhibit 5 is simply a bond table showing the different rates of 
interest—how much you can get for $1 million under the bond financ- 
ing. For example, taking the second item, 214, the city of Detroit 
under its 25 years and 22-year maturities receives $18,852,196 worth 
of road financing for each million dollars of bond maturities it had 
to pay over the life of the bonds. It had to pay for 25 years, of course, 
but it received $18 million worth of highways immediately as fast as 
they could be constructed for each million. 

This program has proven so successful in Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
and other parts of Michigan that we feel it is applicable for use in 
the Federal program. It 1s now being used up in Monroe, Mich. 

Mr. Donvrero. This may be out of order, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like permission to ask Mayor Cobo one question. 

Mr. Fation. Go ahead. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you recommend to this committee that we adopt 
from the Federal level a program similar to that which you have 
adopted in the city of Detroit ? 

Mayor Coso. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Donprro. A pay-as-you-use / 

Mayor Coro. We say “pay-as-you-ride.” We are not particular 
about the wording. ‘“Pay-as-you-use” is thesame thing. The Ameri- 
can Municipal Association is on record of doing that also. 

State legislation permits the State highway commissioner to join 
with cities and counties under the Limited Access Highway Act in 
the joint financing of these highways. It authorizes the highway 
commission to pledge a portion of the highway revenues in cooperation 
with cities and counties for the retirement of bond issues. Under this 
plan we are capitalizing a portion of our revenues and in this way 
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obtaining long-term financing, making possible the greatly accelerated 
program. This legislation is now being used by the highway com- 
missioner in several parts of the State, and it is proposed to use this 
particular legislation, slightly amended, to finance a large part of the 
State’s share of the State primary highway system. 

Now, if I may just stop a minute and digress from this, as the State 
of Michigan permits the highway departments and the county road 
and the city to enter into a contract, would not the Congress be per- 
mitting the Federal Highway Department to enter into a contract with 
the State, the county and the city on identically the same basis, only 
broadened out from the top of the Federal Government instead of just 
from the State to the local governments 4 

It would be identical, as we see it. 

The bills which you are considering today recognize the highway 
need. Because bond financing has been successful in Michigan and 
has been so enthusiastically endorsed by our citizens, we feel that the 
legislation agreed upon by your committee should include this type of 
financing. Congressman George Dondero, that I believe answers your 
point there. 

Now, I would like to dwell a little bit on “enthused,’ because, re- 
member, I have been there through this period. I was formerly treas- 
urer. And during the 5 years—we changed the plan in 1950 when I be- 
came mayor—we have a different feeling in the city of Detroit. They 
are riding on some highways. They want more of them. That is why 
I dare ask for millions of dollars for more highways, because they are 
popular. Before they were unpopular. Everybody was mad. Where 
they were going next they did not know. Nobody had any to ride on. 

If you gentlemen had the time, you could come into Detroit and 
see these highways and ride on them, and you would find every person 
there would be selling you—not letting you get away—on how good 
they are. 

The final version of Senator Gore’s bill, which has been reported 
out of the Senate committee, does not include this type of financing. 
Senator Gore’s latest bill will not get the highway job done. It is 
woefully inadequate. 

The 90 to 10 percent ratio of Federal and State fund requirements 
for the Interstate System under the amended Senate bill, as compared 
to the 75 to 25 percent ratio in the original bill, is an improvement, 
if only the total bill would produce the desired result—a modern, ade- 
quate national highway system. But it won’t. 

If all of the States matched all the money the Senate committee 
suggests that the Federal Government provide, we still would not get 
more than about 25 percent of the system which it is generally acknowl- 
edged we need. Obviously this is a wholly inadequate highway pro- 
gram. If we carried out the recommendations as made en masse, we 
would not get the Interstate Highway System in a reasonable length 
of time. 

The bill before your House committee, H. R. 4260, gets the whole 
job done under a definite plan in a 10-year program to improve and 
complete an Interstate Highway System at a total cost of $27 billion, 
of which $2 billion would be provided by the States. Further, it 
includes a very necessary thing that I do not believe is definitely 
brought out, although it may be so intended, in the Senate bill. It 
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provides in the House bill for $4 billion for feeder roads in the cities. 
And unless you can get through your cities to the Interstate System, 
then the Interstate System. is not doing its full job. The House bill 
provides for that in the $27 billion. I am not certain, as I say, what 
proportion was intended in the Senate committee bill for that purpose. 
Certainly not much, because not much is provided : only $7,750 million 
for the whole thing. It could not be too much for the feeder roads. 

The first oe are the heavy-expenditure years, because you are 
purchasing land and ordering overpasses. This House bill will meet 
the need to buy the land in those first years. Then you can go ahead 
and build the overpasses while you are purchasing ‘the land. W hy ¢ 
Because you have got a flexibility in the House bill. You have the 
right—the Treasury does and the Commission that you would set up 
has the right to borrow $5 billion in 1 year, and that is an important 
part of this, because anyone who has followed the financing of road 
construction knows that there is a period you design and then there 
is a period of purchasing land, which is a heavy expense, and during 
that period the ordering of the’ overpasses, the buying of the land, and 
the overpasses are tremendously expensive parts in some parts of your 
interstate highway, not necessarily in all rural areas, but the over- 
passes are expensive in some areas. 

In other words, to appropriate a billion dollars in 1 year and a 
billion and a quarter the next and a billion and a half the next and 
then $2 billion at the latter few years is in reverse, gentlemen. The 
$2 billion should be in the second year and the third year or more. 
Because that is your heavy time where you must have the appropriat- 
ing ability to order. And then it levels off more as the job is being 
finished—laying the cement and taking out the dirt. That is the least 
expensive part. The heavy expenditures are in the second, third, 
and fourth years. 

I am convinced that the savings to the highway users during this 
period would save the interest cost many times over. If these high- 
ways are not worth the added interest cost for early completion, the 
principal expenditure could not be justified. 

In other words, if you are going to ride on this highway in a certain 
year, like the 11th year, the interest you would be required to pay for 
that 1 year’s portion of it, they are not worth that, gentlemen. They 
are not worth the capital you are putting into them. And you are 
going to have them those years that you would not otherwise have 
them. So those are the facts in the thing as you analyze a If they 
are not worth that principal to use them dur ing that year, then they 
are not worth the capital expenditure. 

We have previously pointed out that the Federal Government has 
recognized the urgency of the highway need by permittting the use 
of Federal funds to retire highway bonds. We say you are now using 
your money indirectly for that purpose. Under this plan, however, 
the States have to provide all of the financing and Federal funds 
can only be used for the retirement of the Feder -al Government’s por- 
tion of the cost, excluding interest. This is also dependent on a con- 
tinued yearly appropriation by Congress. And that is why the pro- 
gram we use in Michigan has probably y not been more popular, because, 
first of all, it is dependent on the amount of appropriation for the 
purpose. You cannot issue bonds on that basis. So the States have 
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to guarantee the whole issue, and they do not like to guarantee that 
size of issue. That is probably why the plan has not been popular. 

The bond plan recommended in H. R. 4260 is a more direct and 
timesaving approach to the financing problem. If each State were 
required to amend its laws to allow local revenue bonds to be sold, 
there may probably be considerable delay in carrying out the inter- 
state highway program. And that is the reason we recommend that 
the Federal do it instead of following our State plan. Each State 
probably would not do it. You would not have your Interstate High- 
way System for some time. It would be delayed. 

For this reason, although we have successfully used the revenue 
bond financing plan in Michigan, we feel that the recommendation of 
this bill would result in a more immediate acceleration of the National 
Interstate Highway System. 

Although we are not “carrying the torch” for the setting up of a 
special highway corporation and the issuance of revenue bonds defi- 
nitely tied to certain specified revenues as proposed in this bill, H. R. 
1260, we do like that plan. In this way a special program of financing 
could be set up to assure retirement of these bonds by a definite date, 
in contrast to the general funded debt which is continually being re- 
funded. The plan that came out of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee would, in the basence of increased taxes, require further deficit 
financing, or decreasing other appropriations, or increasing the general 
Federal debt. 

In other words, in order to raise the money for the Senate bill you 
have got to increase the taxes or decrease some other aneerpnatens 
or increase the Federal debt. It requires more money than you are 
now getting from taxes for this purpose. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the mayor yield for one question ? 

Mayor Coro. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you oppose this legislation if this committee 
and the Congress saw fit to increase the revenue so that we might 
come closer to balancing the budget and give your city of Detroit 
additional money for their urban streets than what they are now 
getting? 

Mayor Coso. How would you arrive at getting your money ? 

Mr. McGreeor. As for instance, under the existing law, Mr. Mayor, 
the intrastate system gets approximately $622 million. If this bill 
goes through, the bonds will be paid off with the difference between 
the $622 million and the revenue brought in by the increased registra- 
tion and gasoline consumption. In other words, if we pass this bill 
as written, we are are freezing the funds that you are getting for 
repairing your streets in Detroit—your urban funds—to the same 
amount of money next year and year after year for 30 years. They 
will get the same as they are getting now—no more. ; 

That is your understanding of the legislation, is it not? 

Mayor Coxzo. Partially. Partially my understanding. Not fully so. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be in favor if we saw fit to increase 
the gasoline tax 1 cent a gallon or possibly some other tax that we 
thought was equitable? Would you be in favor of the legislation if 
we did that, and by so doing would unfreeze those funds that you in 
the city of Detroit could use from 30 years to a period of probably 
10 or 15 years? 

Mayor Coro. Yes, if you appropriated sufficiently to do the job. 
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Mr. McGrecor. We all want to do that, Mr. Mayor. 
Mayor Cono. Well, that is right. Well, that is the difference in 
the two bills. If the Senate bill had sufficient money available to 
complete the Interstate System and maintain the primary roads, the 
secondary roads, and the urban roads we would—if you can do it for 
cash, we are for you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Mayor, we hope this bill does not do a thing 
with the existing law, the 1954 act that you seem to be in favor of. 
We do not do one single thing in giving you any more money, but we 
do freeze the amount you are now “getting for the next 30 years. But 
the Gore bill—that title has been used here, : and I will use that term— 
does a lot of different things than is done in this bill. They have lots 
of things in that legislation that we do not have in this. 

But what I was trying to get at was this: If some of us see fit to 
have a combination of bonds and pay-as-you-go program so you get 
the money immediately, which completely confor ms to your views, 
we would reduce a tremendous amount of i 
fact—and if we could reduce that to $5.5 billion, shen we would have 
more money to give to your city and other cities to take care of their 
urban streets. You are not going to get additional money under the 
bill as -written and reported by the C ‘ay Committee. 

Mayor Coxno. Well, if I may, please, I think we are talking identi- 

cally the same, but if you appropriate sufficient money to do the job 
in a period of years so we can plan it, so we can go ahead and buy all 
the property down the street, plan it, know what we are doing—and 
we think that has got to be a program complete—if you do that 

Mr. McGrecor. You would think it was all right if we had to 
have an additional penny tax to do it? 

Mayor Copo. I ie not believe a penny tax will do it; that is the 
point I am getting to. 

Mr. McGrecor. It will at least reduce it three- -quarters of a billion 
dollars per year. 

Mayor Copo. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. The income from the penny tax now is around $600 
million, and it is increasing about 4 or 5 percent. 

Mayor Copo. Yes. It would reduce it; I think that is right. But 
you would still have revenue bonds to complete the Interstate High- 
way. 

Mr. McGreeor. I am in accord. I think we have to have revenue 
bonds. But I am questioning the feasibility of having revenue bonds 
to extend over 30 years and costing $11 billion interest. 

Mayor Cono. But let me ask you this: I do not believe that you 
think that you are going to appropriate sufficient money for the pri- 
mary roads and for the secondary roads or the urban roads so that we 
lo we have to match you. We will have to match that 50-50, no 
dou It 

Mr. McGrreor. We are not making any change, Mr. Mayor, in the 
present law relative to the intrastate ; system. 

Mayor Copo. I understand that. Now, if I may, Congressman, 
when you say would I agree if you raised the tax 1 cent, ‘then you 
would make it difficult for some States to carr y on the primary roads, 
the secondary roads, and the urban roads, because you have raised the 
vasoline tax. Maybe they could not raise it a cent or two if they 
needed the matching money. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Mayor, that same fund is applicable for 1955 
or 1956 as it will be for 1956 and 1957. If you have not raised the 
tax now, you figure that you might have to later on! 

Mayor Coro. Most States are considering whether they will or not 
right now. Michigan is considering it. 

Mr. McGrecor. Let me ask this: Do you know of any State that is 
worse off financially than the National Government ? 

Mayor Coxzo. Well, I suppose I could go into the fact that the 
National Government when it owed $40 billion was broke. I listened 
to a long meeting on that. And when is it proportionally in worse 
shape than a State or a county is a very, very difficult question. I 
have never been able to get a full answer from any finance man. 

Mr. MoGreeor. I think it is in danger when we continue to increase 
the per capita debt, because in my opinion the Government is just a 
big individual. 

Mayor Coso. Well, Mr. Congressman, I tried to point out simply 
this so you would know: That there are some States faced with rais- 
ing their tax in order to get sufficient money for the primary de- 
mands—for the primary, secondary, and for the urban links. Now, 
I am not certain if you raised the tax that they would be able to raise 
it to match for those items. I cannot answer for those States. 

Mr. McGregor. Of course, Mr. Mayor, may I make this observa- 
tion: When your organization comes to us and makes a recommenda- 
tion that we give you 95 cents out of every dollar you expend and 
then you try to tie our hands and say, “You can’t have any more 
taxes” 

Mayor Coro. Except, Congressman, we say to you that, with the 
funds you now have and not raising any more, you can carry out the 
program in the House bill, that you do not need any more revenues. 

Mr. McGrecor. We can by tying the funds up of your city streets, 
the farm-to-market roads, for 30 years and paying $11 billion for 
interest—which will build 13,000 miles of roads. 

Mayor Coso. But you have allowed those States to raise the 1 cent 
that you would raise if they require it and not if they do not require 
it, where you have otherwise automatically raised it in every State. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not want to take any more time of the com- 
mittee. The States can tax the same as the Federal Government if 
they wish to. Thank you. 

Mayor Cozso. We would be very happy to have this committee con- 
sider some revenue bond financing if you are going to raise the appro- 
priation—unless you raise the appropriation more than is recom- 
mended in the Senate committee bill. The combination could be 
successful. I only questioned it on one point—on the tax increase in 
some States that may also have to raise it to match. That is the only 
point I question in your statement. 

If I may, the point was raised about piling up debt. There is a 
great play on words in accounting and financing. I have been both 
an accountant and worked a little bit at financing. In accounting, 
for example, what should I charge this item to can be argued all day 
by fine accountants from a given point of view. In financing, whether 
a thing is an obligation or not or a debt can be argued all day. When 
you agree through your Bureau of Roads that you will finance with 
us an expressway and approve the expressway, you have an obligation. 
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And when you sell the revenue bonds you have an obligation. But 
under the law only as debt under the technical term of having a 
certain limit on your debt when it is faith and credit bonds. The obli- 
gation exists in the contract even though it is verbal as well as it does 
in the revenue bonds. The debt is not necessarily increased any more 
than it is by the contract to build the highway. 

In conclusion, we offer the following suggestions : 

1. That Congress recognize the national importance of the Inter- 
state Highway System and agree to finance a substantial share of its 
cost. 

2. That financing be made available to build this Interstate High- 
way System over a period of 10 years to standards that will ade- 
quately handle the traffic for at least 20 years. And that is what 
the program calls for. 

3. That the primary, secondary, and urban program be continued 
on approximately the same basis as it is now being carried out. 

4. That important feeder roads to the Interstate Highway System 
be included as part of the Federal-aid system particularly in con- 
gested areas. And I mention again, that, to my knowledge has not 
been included in the Senate bill for any amount to speak of. It may 
be intended that it can be used for some of them, but there is not 
enough money to use for many of them. And we recommend that it 
be included as a part of the Federal-aid system, particularly in con- 
gested areas. 

5. Bill H. R. 4260 provides the corporation with enough authority 
to program work on the Interstate System as rapidly as any State 
is ready to proceed, the distribution of the money to be made on a 
prorated basis of needs as submitted by the State highway commis- 
sioners. We think this is a particularly good feature of the bill. 

I again mention that you can borrow $5 billion if necessary from 
the Treasury to speed the program during the period of acquisition 
of land. 

The House bill does provide the interstate highways in 10 years. 
The Senate committee bill does not in 10 years as it stands. 

Under the House bill it is not necessary to increase any tax appro- 
priation to finance the national highway program as proposed. In 
the Senate committee bill it is necessary to increase the tax appro- 
priation in the budget or raise the tax. 

Mr. Fation, Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Any questions, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. No. I have listened with concentrated attention to the 
mayor’s statement. You have helped me greatly, in my opinion. I 
have followed you very closely, but I am not going to ask any questions 
because there are others who will prefer to do that I am sure. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero? 

Mr. Donprro. Just one question. What is our gas tax in Michigan— 
the State tax? 

Mayor Coro, Today our tax is 4.5 cents. 

Mr. Donvero. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Blatnik? : 

Mr. Donprro. I defer to my colleagues, Mr. Chairman. I am some- 
what familiar with what the mayor’s program is and know it is work- 
ing out very well in Detroit. 
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Mr. Biarnix. Mr. Cobo, just a side question on the parking prob- 
lem, which is one of quite some magnitude. Could we get a short sum- 
mary on what if anything will be done on that, which I assume will 
be primarily a municipal burden? In speaking of the highway pro- 
gram, will the parking provisions within large metropolitan areas be 
primarily State and local obligations ? 

Mayor Coxo. We have the right under our State Jaw to issue revenue 
bonds for parking facilities, and we have approved now through the 
council a through the courts—and we have been through the courts 
on every technical point over and over—the right to proceed to issue 
revenue bonds to finance parking facilities, and we are about to pro- 
ceed with a $16 million program in Detroit. 

We have from our meter revenues built some parking facilities— 
and we have very little. And our profit last year, even though we gave 
the lots to the private operators to operate—they bid so much a month 
to manage them for us and then turned the revenue over to us that is 
left after they pay all expenses—has been approximately $90,000 
profit on little or no parking. We believe it is a self-sustaining busi- 
ness and a healthy business. We have been held on every technicality 
through the courts by the parking people not to go into it. 

We do not think it needs any other help except the right to proceed, 
which we now have. 

Mr. Buiatrnik. So that means entirely a municipal responsibility ‘ 

Mayor Coso. That is right. 

Mr. Buiarnirx. And a problem which the municipalities can handle 
without any Federal aid ! 

Mayor Cozo. That isright. It is a self-sustaining business—a lucra- 
tive business, if you will pardon me saying. We have nothing but 
the parking they do not want, and they operate it, and we have a nice 
return. 

Mr. Buiatnix. Thank you. 

Mr. McGreeor. I have asked a good many questions. I simply 
want to congratulate you, Mayor, on your statement relative to park- 
ing. I think you and your associates and private capital in Detroit 
have done an excellent job in handling of parking facilities without 
Federal aid or Federal interference. 

I would just like to ask one more question relative to bond financing, 
because I think that when we are all working and making lots of 
money that is the time to pay off our debt. And it is difficult for me 
to see extending these bonds for 30 years. Would you not agree with 
me that when we have the most employment that we have ever had, 
more automobiles driving more miles than we have ever had then we 
had better pay off some of the bonds rather than extending them 30 
years ? 

Mayor Cozo. I would not in any way object to your doing that as 
far as I am personally concerned. I tried to answer you from all of 
the States as the American Municipal Association. Some State may 
have a 6- or 7-cent tax today and may still need to raise it a cent to 
match. That was the only question. Otherwise the answer would be 
yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

Mayor Copo. I believe in pay-as-you-go—cash—if you have the 
money. But I do not believe you will raise the tax enough to have 


the money for the program, so 1t would be a combination probably. 
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Mr. McGreeor. I am in accord with the mayor’s suggestion that I 
do not think it is possible for us to raise enough to put the program 
in and give us the money tomorrow 

Mayor Coso. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. When we need it, or this afternoon. 

Mayor Coro. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. But I thought a combination could be worked out 
where we would not be tying up your funds for the city for a period 
of 30 years. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smirx. No questions. 

Mr. Fantion. Mr. Scudder? 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Mayor, I enjoyed very much your statement. Of 
course, one is always pleased when somebody makes a statement that 
coincides with your own ideas. 

Of course, the projected plan, as I see it, for a 30-year period for 
repaying would leave a flexibility of revenues to carry on the tre- 
mendous job we have in the other portions of linking highways to this 
system. Personally, I feel that the extending of this major job over 
a period of 30 years is sound business and still allow the revenues 
that may be developed to take care of the primary and secondary 
highways and country roads that need improvement in order to tie 
in with this system. 

I consider this system somewhat different from the ordinary high- 
way construction, and I thoroughly concur with your idea of the ex- 
tended period of time for which the obligation will be repaid. 

Mayor Coro. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the 
Congressman for emphasizing the point. I did not wish to carry on 
the — too long there. I did not know whether I should or 
not. I do not believe this limits our funds. I think it frees them up. 

You see, you may limit the amount you have today, but when you 
finance at 90 percent instead of 60-40 you free up funds on the pri- 
mary roads that are interstate roads. I mean you give us more to use. 
The estimates as set up in the Clay bill I believe—and I am not the 
man to estimate—are considered conservative. I think your Treas- 
ury Department has so stated. There will be more funds than $622 
million plus the $4 billion that comes to match the revenue bond 
financing. I think there will be excess money. 

Mr. McGrecor. But, Mr. Mayor, this absolutely freezes to the other 
systems except in the interstate everything but the $622 million. Any 
revenue above the $622 million pays off these bonds. And I want to 
say tomy distinguished colleague from California he can find nothing 
in this bill that has any reference to any other system of highways 
excepting the interstate. 

Mayor Coso. Is this not true, Congressman, that you pay off these 
bonds in inverse order and that therefore it is not 30 years 1f you pay 
them off 

Mr. McGrecor. We are hoping that that is right. 

Mayor Coro. Well, I mean it is not ~~ up for 30 years, and it does 
give the flexibility as I pointed out. I showed you that the State has 
to guarantee $5 million, and here it would guarantee $1,697,000. That 
is almost 314 million freed up of money in the one project, one road. 
It frees up the money. 
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Now, on top of that, the Interstate Highway in many areas is also 
part of the primary system which would be built under this, and we 
would not require by 10 percent for them instead of the 50-50. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Mayor, is this statement not correct: Under 
the existing law for your city streets in the city of Detroit you can use 
not only urban funds but funds of a primary system or an Inter- 
state System that comes up to your corporate lines and goes through 
your city. You can use a portion of that Interstate System fund, 
can you not, as long as your city street is on the Interstate System # 

That is correct. You can take my word for it. 

Mayor Coro. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Now, suppose that the Interstate System bypasses 
the city of Detroit and you have to maintain your own streets in the 
city of Detroit under the $175 million that is allocated to you under 
Public Law 350 for urban streets. How are you going to do it if 
your money is frozen and for 30 years ? 

Mayor Coso. Well, the contention, of course, that you bypass a city 
may be true in a smaller city. It is not true ina larger city. It may 
bypass the business section of a larger city, but it goes into the 
city. 

Now, then, also I think you will find that the feeder roads from 
that small city to your interstate would be feeder roads under the 
House bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is the thing that we are for, Mr. Mayor, and 
I think that is the only thing that will help you out. And I hope we 
keep it in our bill, because I think that is your lifesaver. 

Mayor Coro. I would like to say too if I may, Mr. Chairman, the 
interstate question was raised. Again I am sure that the interest 
figure here is at the maximum. I am sure you will find in the rec- 
ommendation a desire to build these highways and to tell you every 
fact and to put it at the outside condition so there would be no ques- 
tion about it. 

Let me give you a Detroit illustration. We sold $80 million worth 
of bonds, so we had the right to contract. Even though we do not pay 
the bill, we have to have that right. That would be true here. We 
invested the money that was on hand in short Federal obligations until 
the object was received and paid. We owned the land down the entire 
highway quickly. And we rented it to the people who were there at 
a nominal rent because we did not do much maintaining because they 
were going to have to get out. 

The combination of the earnings on the money and the income from 
the properties that we acquired is $2 million ahead of the interest 
account at this time. 

Now, from the time that the project is completed, which in this case 
might be 5 years or 10 years, depending on what project it was, there 
would be interest. But if you were building a highway and it took 
5 years, there would only be 25 years’ interest. If it was 10 years, 
there would be only 20 years’ interest, if our example is correct. 

Furthermore, the Treasury is the issuing body, and the Treasurer 
of the United States gets back the interest on Federal bonds, part of it, 
so it is not $11 billion if you take the things practically that will actu- 
ally take place. 
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Furthermore, if you should put this in as an appropriation in the 
normal financing and not raise the taxes, you too would owe interest 
on your bonds that would equal billions of dollars. 

Mr. Fautuon. Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mayor, I just want to say I think your presenta- 
tion has justified everything Mr. Dondero and I said about you when 
you were introduced. I would like to ask you one question. As you 
probably know, this committee had a very important witness before 
us yesterday, the Comptroller General of the United States, who has 
expressed opposition to the financing plan proposed. And although 
this may be slightly out of your line, I know that you are an expert on 
financing problems, and I would like to quote something from his state- 
ment and I want to know whether you have any observations with 
regard to it. He says in part as follows: 

We think that the proposed method of financing is inadvisable because the 
result would be that the borrowings would not be included in the public debt obli- 
gation of the United States. While the issuance of the corporation’s bonds 
would be with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury and the obligations 
would be repaid from the permanent appropriation established by section 105 (c), 
the obligations would specifically state that they are not obligations of, or guar- 
anteed by, the United States. 

Later he says: 

As a practical matter, we think the obligations would be moral and equitable 
obligations of the United States, since they would be issued by a corporation 
entirely owned by the Government. 

I wonder whether you have any comments you want to make as to 
that statement. 

Mayor Coso. Well, Congressman, I think that your Comptroller 
General—Mr. Campbell? Is that correct? 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is right. 

Mayor Cozo. Covered it there when he said there would be an obli- 
gation. I agree that the revenue bonds are an obligation. But I 
also point out that the contract—as soon as you agree to build a road— 
is an obligation. So now if we want to talk legally, it is not an in- 
crease in your debt under your legal limitation, but it is an obliga- 
tion. But it is certainly an obligation when you allowed us to start 
2 highways at $195 million and approved them on a matching basis. 
You did not intend us to run to half a mile and quit. You are obli- 
gated as soon as you agree to buy the house. How you finance it is 
one thing, but you obligate yourself. 

So it is an obligation. The contract to build a highway is an obli- 
gation of the Federal Bureau. The issuance of revenue bonds is. 
But it is not a legal debt under your legal limitation. 

Now, we are playing on words. I do not wish to get into this, 
but how many billions of dollars does the Federal Government have 
that are not included in the Federal debt now outstanding on financ- 
ing? Why is this an exception ¢ 

Mr. Macurowicz. I do not want to take up too much time, but 
there is just one other question I want to ask you, because I know 
how very important it is for you to maintain control of whatever 
program that you have in the city of Detroit. 

He states this: 


The corporate form of Government activity is objectionable because, for the 
most part, it is free from the normal safeguards set up by the Congress to 
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maintain adequate control over the conduct of public business and the expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

I note in your statement you say you are not holding any torch 
for this corporate provision in the bill. Now, do you want to make 
any comment on that statement ? 

Mayor Coxo. No, only we do not care whether they use a corporate 
or not or whether you just issue revenue bonds and advance them 
based upon the Bureau’s approval of the highways. It is the same 
thing. But if you set a corporation up you do have this little better 
condition I believe. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. It is true, is it not, Mr. Mayor, that the Congress 
would lose control over the program if it sets up this Corporation as 
proposed in the bill ? 

Mayor Cozo. I do not feel that you would, for the simple reason 
they would be carrying out your directive under law, and if they did 
not you certainly would have them in. 

Mr. Macurowricz. What could we do? 

Mayor Coxo. You certainly could stop them if they did not carry 
it out. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Donprero. Will the gentleman yield for one observation ? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. I might say to you, Mayor Cobo, that testimony be- 
for this committee indicates there is about $245 billion outstanding 
in Federal moral obligations. 

Mayor Coso. I know that. 

Mr. Donvero. Not included in the debt. 

Mayor Coso. That is right. That is why I mentioned that. 

Now, I do not have any particular objection if you put it in the 
public debt. I do not care about that. It is playing on words. As an 
accountant, as I said, spends a great time to argue with another ac- 
counting firm : “In the general ledger now, that is to be a $1,000 charge 
to this account. That $1,000 goes in this account.” The other man 
says, “It goes in this account.” The $1,000 was spent—period. That 
is the same as this. 

Mr. Macurowticz. In other words, Mr. Mayor, no matter how we 
term it here, we are increasing the public debt? 

Mayor Coso. The obligation of the Federal Government, not the 
legal debt. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. But we are increasing the national debt ? 

Mayor Coro. The national debt. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. George? 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Mayor, did you testify before the Senate com- 
mittee ? 

Mayor Copo. I did. 

Mr. Georce. Your group was before the Senate committee ? 

Mayor Copo. Yes, we were. 

Mr. Grorce. The thing that puzzles me is this: We have had no 
evidence before us in our testimony here in support of the Gore bill. 
In other words, it has been shown by the various groups that appeared 
before us that it is inadequate and will not get the job done, in which 
conclusion I am in agreement. But I cannot conceive of a committee 
of the Senate bringing out a bill which is going to be inadequate if 
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they do not have some testimony at least backing them up in their 
stand. I am wondering where they g cot supporting testimony. We 
certainly have not heard any of it before this committee. Do you 
know? Have you been following their hearings very closely ? 

Mayor Cono. No. I testified before it—the American Municipal 
Association did—and we took the same position we take here. And 
| think you, of course, know the Senate committee bill was amended 
considerably after the hearings. So I am sure they did find it needed 
some changes, but they only went part way. 

Mr. Grorcr. when they went in full committee I know they 
amended it a great deal. But it is still inadequate as far as you are 
concerned? Is that not right? 

Mayor Coso. Oh, yes; it is. It is like in the city of Detroit where 
we all talked highways, we got tremendous headlines, but we did not 
have any. The Senate committee bill in its present form will not 
give you an Interstate Highway System for a long time. It makes 

vood reading matter but not producing. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you know of any reason why a Congressman who 
represents a city or urban area should not be for the C ‘Tay committee 
bill? 

Mayor Coro. I do not know of any, no. 

Mr. Smrru. Can I answer that? 

Mr. Grorce. I do not happen to represent that kind of a district, 
Mr. Mayor, but I am interested in the overall highway program of 
the United States, and to me the only bill that has ever been before 
the Congress so far that will do the job is the one we are considering 
at the present time. 

Mayor Coro. Well, frankly, Mr. Congressman, I have gone over the 
Clay bill, I have gone over the Senate ‘bill as the Gore bill amended, 
and I have discussed it with each of the different officials who were 
sent in to testify with you. I have discussed it with our own en- 
gineers, our own financing people. I have lived it. The more I go 
over it—the House bill—the more I am convinced of its qualities in 
doing the job. If you fully understand it, it covers each provision, 
as I say, like the right to borrow $5 billion should the need to place 
orders exist. The Senate bill puts the maximum at the end of it, not 
where you need the bulk. It just does not provide for the construc- 
tion of roads to anyone who has built any or financed any. 

Now, further, I'should say to you—and you ask should people not 
agree or should public officials not agree—the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan agreed unanimously, although they debated this 
over and over as you are here. And I testified there. I think prob- 
ably I was the originator in Michigan for suggesting the idea. And 
I certainly was at every meeting. It was unanimous when it came 
out. 

let me say this. They limited it then to $3,500,000 of the lien. 
They voluntarily at the next session made it $5 million. They volun- 
tarily increased the limit to $7,500,000. They took it from a limit 
of $200 million to $300 million. And they are contemplating taking 
it nee of their own accord because of the way it is working ‘and- 

Mr. GrorcE . They would not think of going back? 
| ao ono. No. They express it every time by voluntarily doing 
it. I do not even go up there. They do not ask me. They are in- 
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creasing it themselves. It is good. And they are using it in other 
parts of the State. It works. It produces highways. And it does 
not take any more revenue. It takes less appropriations, as I showed 
you in Detroit, than you do under the other plan of the cash plan for 
production of something, for a result. 

It is a bold approach. Why is it bold? You finance everything 
else that way in major apital improvements. Because it is new. 
That is why it is bold. It is different. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Kluczynski? 

Mr. Kuivuczynskt. No questions, 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Schwengel ? 

Mr. Scuwencet. Reserving the right to disagree, I want to com- 
mend the mayor for his very fine testimony. You have enlightened 
me ona great number of things, and these examples I appreciate hav- 
ing very ‘much, I appreciate this very fine presentation. 

Mayor Coro. Thank you. 

Mr. Fazton. Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Mayor, only one point briefly. You mentioned 
the other billions of dollars of similar obligations that were not now 
included in the public debt that were obligations. How would these 
compare specifically with the corporate-type financing under this pro- 
gram / 

Mayor Coxzo. Well, it appears to me it is very similar to other 
programs that you have. I do not know that I would want to make 
a statement to you on something of that type without having given 
it every study at this time, but I have been following the financing 
for some 20 years as treasurer and director of finance and now mayor 
of the city of Detroit. I have testified on programs during the ‘de- 
pression period in which, for example, in sewerage financing the 
Treasury of the United States agreed even to buy our revenue bonds 
and they were not included in the debt. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I was thinking of these sizable obligations that you 
mentioned were similar in nature to this. But I am trying to get the 
comparison actually, and I am thinking, of course, of Federal hous- 
ing and the St. Lawrence seaway which has been mentioned here be- 
fore. Is it not true that these other activities when they are created 
also create a new income 

Mayor Coso. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomeson. To offset the obligations? And there will be no 
new income created by these? 

Mayor Copo. Except we show figures that you do not need any 
new income. You need less to finance the program. Why do you 
want to raise something if you do not need it? , 

Mr. Tompson. I do not know whether it has been proven we do 
not need it. 


Mayor Coxso. In Michigan it takes less to do the job which is 300 
percent greater. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, I wanted to get in the record any comparison 
that you had, because I do know this does not create new income but 
it drains from the general income of the Treasury. 

Mayor Copso. But is it not true, Mr. Congressman, that if you did 
not need any new income for the seaway that you Ww ould not just put 

























































some in? It just happens in this you do not need to finance the pro- 
gram. You have it now. 
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Mr. THompson. Well, that would be determined by the life of the 
highways to be built I think. Ifthe highway lasts 20 years and you 
take 30 years to pay for it, somebody is going to have to come in with 
a new program after 20 years. 

Mayor Coso. Mr. Congressman, is it not true when we acquire the 
land it will last for some time ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Land will. 

Mayor Coso. Is it not true an overpass 

Mr. Tuomeson. Highway maintenance, sir, is not considered in 
here, and the maintenance of these additional highways that will 
amount to reconstruction after 20 years will be a sizable amount to pay. 

Mayor Coxzo. Of course, we believe with the experience today of 
building this type of highway that it is a much better constructed 
foundation and it is a better highway. Now, we say that the land 
will be there, the overpasses will be there, and in some cases it may 
require some resurfacing or something but that is the smaller part. 
The utilities are gone. The Government utilities have been taken 
care of and the overpasses and the land. It is the smallest portion you 
may have to repair in that 30-year period. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Well, I will not labor the point, sir, but I do want 
the record to show that this is not exactly the same as these other 
obligations that are not under the public debt, because this creates no 
new income. It drains what is now part of the general income and 
the general fund of the Treasury. So it would occure to me there is 
a great point there to be considered in whether or not it will be in- 
cluded in the public debt. 

Mayor Coro. Well, I have expressed myself and I think for the 
American Municipal Association. We are not concerned whether you 
include it in the debt or not. If you decide that the program is a neces- 
sary program, then you will see that we get the program. Now, the 
technicality of where you place the obligation, as we call it, exists 
now. Every time they approve a road why do they not put that in 
your public debt? It is an obligation of a different type. 

Mr. Tuompson. But the moneys are already available to pay for 
these roads in the Treasury. 

Mayor Coro. Oh, no. No. That is why we take your money each 
year to pay off those bonds. It is not available. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, in your State activity perhaps. 

Mayor Cogo. No; it is not available in the State either. We are 

arrying your share of that highway. Therefore you do not consider 
it an obligation. 

Mr. Tuompson. Under the present program the Bureau of Public 
Roads makes its obligations based on the collection of gasoline tax. 

Mayor Coro. Yes, but here you are issuing revenue bonds and using 
your money to pay them, only we are carrying the obligation. 

Mr. Tuompson. I still believe there is no parallel | to this type of 
financing, this type of indebtedness that does not go into the public 
debt. 

Mayor Coro. Well, Congressman, I very carefully said how many 
obligations do you have outside of the debt? I did not s: ay they were 
debt. They are obligations. ; 
63235—55——__44 
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Mr. Tompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 
I enjoyed your statement very much. 

Mayor Coro. Thank you. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to say, Mayor Cobo, that I commend you too 
for as fine a statement as I knew you would make before you came. 

Mayor Corso, Thank you, George. 

Mr. McGregor. I commend you too, Mr. Mayor. We had quite a 
discussion, but I think you did yourself nobly. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Mayor, I have heard this plan spoken of as the 
Detroit plan now for several weeks. I just wondered if you collab- 
orated possibly with the Clay committee or the Secretary of the 
Treasury or if some of your people did possibly in evolving this plan. 

Mayor Coro. I testified to the Detroit plan before the Clay commit- 
tee. I say the Detroit plan. Some people call it the Michigan plan. 

Mr. Genrry. I believe you said hes you testified before ‘the Gore 
committee ? 

Mayor Coro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Your testimony was very much the same, I take it, 
there as here? 

Mayor Coso. It was. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Mayor, you have testified to the various bond 
issues that have been floated to build the roads or streets or highw: ays 
within the city of Detroit. Some of those bonds are being “retired 
through the city, some through the county, as I understand it? 

Mayor Coro. No; all through the State highway department, by 
contract with the local unit. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, what are the total number of bonds now out- 
standing 

Mayor Coso. The total number 

Mr. Gentry. That were floated because of highway construction 
or work within the city of Detroit? 

Mayor Coso. Within the city of Detroit, $80 million. And there 
was no payment except interest for the first 3 years. 

Mr. Gentry. Eighty million dollars? 

Mayor Copo. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. And that is the total issue? 

Mayor Coro. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, the city does not owe for any of that? 

Mayor Coso. No. 

Mr. Gentry. None of those bonds are the obligation of the city? 

Mayor Coso. No, sir. They are not the obligation of the State 
either. 

Mr. Gentry. Who are they the obligation of ? 

Mayor Coso. The obligation is simply the contract and the first 
lien on pean tax revenue of the highway department. 

Mr. Gentry. Nobody is obligated ? 

Mayor rv Cian, Just the commodity. 

Mr. Gentry. Just the commodity alone? 

Mayor Coso. The lien on the first income from taxes. 

Mr. Gentry. And you sold the bonds for 24%? 

Mayor Copno. That is right, sir. It was tried all through the 
Supreme Court. 
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Mr. Gentry. Is that a tax-free bond ? 

Mayor Coso. It is. 

Mr. Gentry. A tax-free bond? 

Mayor Coro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Genrry. Mr. Mayor, there are two disputes here. There is 
no dispute here about building the roads, as I understand it, before 
this committee. There are two main things. One is as to whether 
or not this should be done through the Secretary of the Treasury 
or whether there should be a new corporation on the outside. The 
other is whether or not it should be paid for as you go or as you use. 

Now, the Secretary of the Treasury has testified that the interest 
on the bonds in this case, if we do it like it is recommended in the 
Clay report, will be probably from 31% to 31% percent and that it will 
cost approximately within a range of $500 million more by the cor- 
poration up to approximately $9 billion more. Do you understand 
that? 

Mayor Coro. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Gentry. The bond states it is not a direct obligation of the 
United States Government. 

Mayor Copo. Well, it is a direct lien on your income. 

Mr. GENTRY. Well, anyway, it may cost. $2 billion more ee ‘ause 
of that statement. It may cost the taxpayers $2 billion more by the 
evidence of the Secretary of the Treasury and by everybody’s 
evidence. 

Mayor Coro. If I may, Mr. Congressman, I do not disagree. I 
vm only saying they told us we had a bond that would sell for 314 
and it sold for 21%. 

Mr. Gentry. These are not tax-free bonds though. 

Mayor Coro. No; but I mean it might not reach the level you are 

saying. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, are you saying that we should go outside of the 
Treasury Department or do you take any stand on that? 

Mayor Coro. No; I stated before in answer to the question why 
we say we do not have any particular statement that we want you 
to have the Corporation that we are not really concerned about that. 
I only pointed to one point that I can see of benefit. There is one 
point of benefit, I think, and that is a governing body to see that a 
project is financed completely when it is approved by both the Federal 
and the local governments and that it will be built in a reasonable 
period of time. I am not sure the Treasury Department lends itself to 
that. 

Mr. Gentry. That is all, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Fautxion. Mr. Wright? 


STATEMENT OF JIM WRIGHT, FORMER MAYOR AND PRESIDENT OF 
LEAGUE OF TEXAS MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. Wricur. I served as a mayor of a municipality for about 414 
years and had the honor of serving as president of the League of 
Texas Municipalities for 1 year. There are some thoughts that I 
think should developed in connection with the relation of this 
program to the municipality and its effect upon the average munici- 
pality. I know we have an important measure on the floor of the 
House this afternoon, and I do not want to go into this thing with- 
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out being able to develop it a little more fully than I could feeling 
under the compulsion to quit, and I know all of you want to get 
over on the floor this afternoon, as I do, for this particular bill. 
May I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the record ? 
Mr. Fation. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 
(The extension of remarks of Mr. Wright is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JIM WRIGHT REGARDING MUNICIPAL PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman, spokesmen for a few of our larger cities have testified with 
some enthusiasm for the earliest possible completion of the Interstate Highway 
System. In most such instances, it can be seen that greatly accelerated em- 
phasis on this particular system would aid in expediting the flow of traffic 
through the congested streets of those particular cities. Their testimony is 
entirely consistent with the intelligent self-interest of their particular munici- 
palities, 

It is true, nevertheless, that approximately 75 percent of the municipalities 
in the United States are not touched by the proposed Insterstate System. These 
towns and cities, too, have a problem. I think it is only proper that something 
should be placed in the record in order that their position also might be properly 
understood. 

It is a foregone conclusion, I think, that completion of the Interstate System 
within a few years will inevitably involve some increase in gasoline taxes. This 
would aggravate an already existing inequty which is acutely felt by these cities. 

In recent years, our national population has become predominantly urban. 
Even in my native State of Texas, so long regarded as a rural State, the latest 
census revealed that approximately two-thirds of the citizens reside within 
the incorporated cities. 

This shift in population has placed a great financial burden upon the cities 
to provide the costly extension of such public services as water, sanitary and 
storm sewers, street lighting, fire protection, etc., extensions which on an average 
take 10 or 12 years to become self-sustaining in taxes and revenues. 

More directly to the point, streets must be paved. The street system within 
our incorporated cities and towns is an integral part of the road and highway 
network of the Nation, and must therefore be considered in any discussion relat- 
ing to overall highway and road development. 

Particularly must the streets be considered in relation to any proposed increase 
in gasoline taxes. 

For one thing, it is undeniably true that the urban dweller already pays a 
disproportionate share of the existing road taxes from which he personally 
derives relatively little benefit. The original theory of the gasoline sales tax, 
as espoused by its supporters, was that the fellow who wears out the road 
should pay for its upkeep. 

Yet recent surveys in Texas have revealed that the city dweller uses upward 
of 70 percent of all gasoline he purchases driving on the city streets and thus 
contributing to their wear and needed replacement. 

Thus, in Texas at least—and it is reasonable to assume the same proportion 
will be applicable in other States—roughly half of all gasoline purchased is 
consumed on city streets. Yet none of the revenue contributes to their upkeep. 

The financial problem confronting the towns in trying to keep pace with their 
burgeoning growth is further complicated by the fact that the State legislatures 
in many States have closed and bolted the doors through which cities and towns 
could receive additional income with which to meet their financial needs. 

Unlike the Congress and the various State legislatures, our local lawmaking 
bodies in most States cannot simply invent new taxes. As the legal creatures 
of the States, they are limited by State law to the sources upon which they 
may levy local taxes and as to the maximum rates of such taxation. 

Whereas the Congress or a State legislature can levy new taxes or increase 
old ones, no such avenue is open to the municipality in most of our States. 

While in some States, cities have been permitted to levy and collect their 
own local gasoline taxes for funds so desperately needed in the upkeep of their 
city streets, in many other States (Texas included) no municipality is per- 
mitted to levy such a tax or to share in the State tax on gasoline. 

The road problem in such municipalities, then, is that the town is caught in 
a squeeze—a fiercely insistent and tenacious financial nutcracker. 
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From underneath, the city is catapulted upward by the skyrocketing costs 
of continuing to do business and serve its people. From overhead, it is shoved 
back down by State-imposed restrictions upon its sources of revenue. This 
squeeze play has many cities across our Nation in a position where they cannot 
move, and its jaws are closing too tightly for comfort. 

Thus, it seems important for the Congress to realize that an additional increase 
in the gasoline taxes, which will almost surely be made inevitable by the adminis- 
tration’s plan or any other plan which would call for such a great shift in 
emphasis to the Interstate Highway System, would be manifestly unfair from 
a financial viewpoint to those 75 percent of the municipalities which are not 
on the system. 

At least, it would further aggravate their problem by levying an additional 
charge upon the fuel which is consumed in wearing out their streets, while 
contributing in no fashion to the solution of their problem. 

In light of the testimony from the city officials who have apparently endorsed 
the concept of the Clay commission proposal, I thought these facts sould be 
considered in the record. 


Mr. Fauion. I think we will have to decide on a program for this 
afternoon. I will abide by the committee’s wishes on just what to do 
about it. We have three witnesses who have not been heard who were 
scheduled for this morning. They are the Honorable Anthony J. 
Celebrezze, mayor of Cleveland, Ohio; the Honorable Glenn C. Rich- 
ards, commissioner of public works, Detroit, Mich.; and Mr. Ezra C. 
Knowlton, executive vice president, Utah Sand & Gravel Products 
Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah, representing National Sand & Gravel 
Association and National Ready Mixed Concrete Association. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I spoke to Mr. Richards, and he does not desire 
to be heard further. 

Mr. Ricuarps. No; I -think the mayor covered the subject 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Richards, do you have a prepared statement 
you wish to put in the record ? 

Mr. Ricuarps. No; I think the mayor covered the subject thor- 
oughly in his statement. 

Mr. Fatuon. Thank you. 

[Is Mayor Celebrezze here? 

Mayor CELEBREzZE. Yes, 

Mr. Fauuon. If there is no objection, the mayor’s statement will be 
inserted in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mayor Celebrezze is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ANTHONY J. CeLEBREZzE, Mayor oF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. CELEBREZZE. I am Anthony J. Celebrezze, mayor of Cleveland, Ohio. I am 
a member of the committee on highways of the American Municipal Association. 
I am appearing here in behalf of that association as well as my own city. 

I am certain that you have before you, gentlemen, the facts as to the deficiency 
in our highway system. The conditions of our roads today in the light of present 
traffic volumes and the traffic that must be reckoned with in the next decade 
place our highway situation as a national emergency. 

No longer can the cities handle it. 

No longer can the States handle it. 

The 40,000-mile National System is the key to solving the greatest part of the 
deficiency. It is the greatest emergency. 

The facts as they are before you show that the worst traffic congestion—the 
heaviest volume loads—the most percent of substandard road capacities are the 
mileage of the National System. 

Annual Federal aid to this National System is now, $175 million; under the 
Gore bill, $1,540 million; under the President’s program, $2,500 million. That’s 
— times as much under the Gore bill, but not enough, fast enough, to do the 
job. 
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That’s 14 times as much under the President’s program, and even that puts 
off the day of solving some of our worst trafficc problems for 10 years. Even 
that may be too long. 

The President’s program calls for financing the $27 billion necessary for the 
National System on a pay-as-you-use policy. This plan is a new method—a 
daring method for solving the problem. A new method for financing the highway 
needs is absolutely necessary—all of the old methods have provided us with 
too little, too late. 

This is not a new method to you, nor to the average American citizen. Practi- 
cally every home and automobile in this country is paid for on the pay-as-you-use 
formula. It has brought this country to a standard of living unparalleled in 
the history of the world. Why should not this same method be applied to the 
solution of one of the most critical needs today in this country? Whenever this 
formula is used there must be security offered. In this case the plan calls for 
a pledge of income from gasoline and automotive taxes, both of which have 
been rising steadily every year. Is there any doubt in your minds as you see 
the figures on the increase in automobiles in the last 10 years and the predicted 
volumes 10 years hence but what this income is assured? 

Highways of the kind that we need today are important for our cities in 
order to be able to move the growing traffic volumes but they are also essential 
for several other reasons—reasons that stem from programs that you gentle- 
men have had of necessity to concern yourself with. They concern the welfare, 
the prosperity, the safety of our Nation. And again the same program of a 
National System is urgent. 

The first of these other reasons is civilian defense. The national directives 
coming from Washington call upon each city to develop a pattern for quick 
evacuation in case of attack. This in the face of a day-to-day situation in 
almost every large city in America where people and goods are at a standstil] 
every morning and every evening just with rush-hour traffic. The only hope for 
survival—if escape from cities should ever be necessary—is a complete system 
of freeways, offering the easiest and quickest possible avenue to less crowded 
regions. That is the National System. In Cleveland the National System 
comprises two-thirds of our total freeway plan and we are not unique. Gentle- 
men, the cities cannot hope to build these necessary freeways without the adoption 
of the President’s program. 

I trust I am not giving you the impression that cities are asking the Federal 
Government to do the whole job. In my city, Cleveland, we are spending a 
greater percentage of voted bond funds on freeways than on any other single 
aspect of public works. We will continue to participate in this program of 
modernizing our street system to the limit of our financial ability, but without 
the President’s program we cannot begin to get ahead of our traffic bottlenecks 
when 1 mile of an urban expressway costs as much as $5 million. 

The second point I should like to make—and I feel that there is real incon- 
sistency here as well as in civilian defense—lies in the program of urban 
renewal. These are not new words to you, gentlemen. You recently passed 
a Housing Act of 1954 in which you call upon the cities of America to develop 
a complete workable program for the renewal of the urban centers. You 
offer generous aid financially when and if the cities have declared in what 
manner they intend to proceed and stop the further spread of slums. 

We have done that in Cleveland. We have filed with your agencies here in 
Washington the workable program for Cleveland. It will require our citizens 
to spend many additional millions of dollars in local public improvements. It 
will increase the operating costs of city government, because our program states 
that we need more inspection of buildings, more recreation. But far and above 
all else, we have candidly pointed, Cleveland cannot solve the renewal of itself 
without solving first the traffic problems that are destroying neighborhoods 
with accidents, with noise, with confusion. I am certain you will find the same 
challenge listed by every major city in this country as the first reequirement 
in urban renewal. The urban problem in America today is paramount to the 
prosperity of the country. For 50 years we have thought of highways as rural— 
60 percent of our population was rural, now only 10 percent of our population 
lives on farms. The traffic emergency is urban. That’s where the people are. 
Nothing will please so many Americans as a fast cleanup of the urban traffic 
emergency. 

The President has proposed a method for meeting this national emergency. 
It is new, it is bold, it calls for action—action on the part of the Congress to 
realize the magnitude of the problem and the boldness of the President's 
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vision to meet a national need; the old methods, the old formulas have proved 
a failure; to just increase appropriations on those same formulas will not give 
us the answer. We have got to have the courage to take the bold measures now 
so that a National System of Highways will be available not only in the event 
of defense needs, but also to meet normal traffic growth. I urge upon you to 
adopt the President’s program. 
Mr. Fatton. We have another witness, Mr. Ezra C. Knowlton. 
; Mr. Knowlton here? 
Mr. Knowtron. Yes. 
Mr. Fation. If there is no objection by the committee, Mr. Know]- 
ton’s remarks will be extended in the record at were 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Knowlton is as follows :) 


— 
S 








STATEMENT OF EzRA C. KNOWLTON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, UTAH Sanp & GRAVEL PrRopucTs Corp., REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION AND NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KNowLron. I am Ezra C. Knowlton, executive vice president and general 
manager of Utah Sand & Gravel Products Corp., pioneer producers in the Salt 
Lake City area of ready-mixed concrete, sand, gravel, and kindred products, 
with activities in other neighboring States. 

I am appearing before this committee as a representative of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association and National Ready Mixed Concrete Association. 

My keen interest in highways stems from a background of 25 years in the 
Utah Highway Department, finally as chief engineer. That quarter century 
between the two wars, of pioneering in highway development, was especially 
epochal in the West and particularly in the intermountain West. It saw the 
closing of those previously almost impassable gaps in our transcontinental 
routes traversing this region. It saw a transformation from bare streaks of 
dust and mud across vast reaches of sparsely inhabited, barren arid valleys, 
and narrow winding trails through difficult mountainous terrain always closed 
by winter snows; into dependable all-weather highways. It saw the coming 
of Federal aid without which many of these vital highway links in ours and 
other neighboring States would have been delayed at least a score of years. 
It saw the impact of the invaluable administrative and engineering assistance 
rendered these States by the Federal Bureau of Roads and the development of 
an intimate cooperative relationship probably unequaled in any other part of the 
country. 

The membership of these two associations is widely distributed throughout 
the entire Nation. These industries produce annually 1% billion tons of sand 
and gravel and use one-third of all the cement manufactured in the United 
States. The basic materials produced by them are indispensable to highway 
construction and maintenance, therefore, highway problems have always been 
of vital interest and committees of these associations have been assigned to 
keep abreast of highway developments. Last January, at the 1955 annual meet- 
ing, a resolution was passed unanimously at the joint meeting of the boards of 
directors of the two associations endorsing the broad objective of President 
Kisenhower’s highway program. These associations appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to present their views regarding it. 

The sand and gravel and ready-mixed concrete industries have, in the past, 
always shown ability to expand in capacity to meet the ever-increasing demands 
made upon them and there need be no fear now that they shall not be able 
to meet the greatly enlarged demands growing out of an accelerated highway 
program. There are two problems facing them, however, which should be em- 
Pphasized. One is the cement shortage which, in recent years, has seriously 
hampered members of the Ready Mixed Concrete Association in various parts 
of the country. <A right recent survey indicates a continuation of this cement 
deficiency for the coming season. A stepped-up expansion of cement plant ¢a- 
pacity seems vitally necessary in order to keep pace with increased demands upon 
the cement industry. 

The other is the peculiar problem facing sand and gravel companies through 
the exhaustion of close-at-hand natural deposits. Up to now, in our Nation’s 
history, an abundant supply of these low-priced commodities has been almost 
taken for granted by the general public. With the approaching exhaustion of 
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sO many neighborhood easy-to-operate gravel deposits, the costs of exploring 
and developing new and farther distant ones are eventually going to increase 
substantially. This condition, however, will irrevocably have to be met, whether 
the tempo of construction be slow or fast. 

Representatives of these associations have, in the recent past, appeared before 
congressional committees and have emphasized the necessity of classifying the 
sand and gravel industry as one of those vital natural resource industries which, 
for its very life, must be granted relief through depletion allowances in the Fed- 
eral revenue laws. The Congress to date has, at least in part, recognized this 
need. As available reserves of sand and gravel continue to approach the stage 
of exhaustion, an extension of depletion allowance will become imperative. 

Before answering the guide questions provided by this committee, may I make 
brief reference to the general problem: 

The wholesome consideration and discussions that have followed President 
Eisenhower’s highway proposal have brought quite general agreement that 
drastic treatment is necessary and that the Nation’s economy can accommodate 
itself to a stepped-up highway program, not only without adverse effect, but 
with great advantage to our economic health. 

Of the few remaining basic issues about which different opinions exist, this 
witness strongly believes: 

1. That Congress should maintain its historic jurisdiction over all highway 
authorizations, appropriations and budgetary controls as well as apportionments 
of Federal aid among the States. Also, that all programs be administered as 
now by the Bureau of Public Roads and State highway departments. 

2. That the Federal Government assume major financial responsibility for the 
Interstate System and that it obtain sufficient funds for the continuing needs 
of that system as well as the other systems from an increase in Federal motor 
fuel taxes. 

3. That the other phases of the problem seem secondary in nature and con- 
troversies over these should not be permitted to weaken our common firm resolve 
to get on with this most important public business. 

There now follows the statement of this witness in answer to your detailed 
questions, and in that order: 

1. The national system of interstate highways together with its connections 
into and through our cities, is presently suffering from the greatest deficiency. 
Here the greatest peacetime demands are felt, here is found the greatest traffic 
congestion. In time of possible national emergency, this relative deficiency 
would be multiplied. The highway units forming this system stand out in impor- 
tance as the arteries in the bloodstream, or the major canals in a comprehensive 
irrigation system. ‘They are indeed the very lifelines in the system of motor 
vehicle transportation. 

The major responsibility for the development of these interstate routes was 
stipulated by the Founding Fathers to rest upon the parent government and 
this principle has been confirmed by experience time and time again during the 
past 150 years. It is on this system as measured by present greatest need there- 
fore that major emphasis and major Federal financial responsibility should now 
be placed. 

2. Inasmuch as the increased demands—present and potential—on the Inter- 
state System have multiplied much faster than on the other Federal systems, 
greater emphasis is presently justified here. However, sight must never be lost 
of the hard fact that all the elements of a great interconnected highway network 
must receive adequate and related treatment. Borrowing from the imagery of 
St. Paul—“The head cannot say of the feet, I have no need of thee.” Therefore, 
to maintain a proper balnce, the Federal primary and secondary system pro- 
grams should be progressively accelerated as traffic demands require. A sug- 
gested financial plan for supplying these systems will be presented in answer 12. 

I would not be loyal to my own State and to its neighbors in the mountain West 
if I did not here emphasize the need of continuing the historic special recognition 
by Congress of the important highway connections which are located across areas 
of the public domain including national forests, parks, and other public lands. 
The present, and long established policy of special detailed authorizations for 
all these roads should be continued. H. R. 4260 does not so recognize all these 
categories. 

3. It is strongly urged that Congress now adopt a bold long-range program 
for bringing the national system of interstate highways up to satisfactory con- 
dition. The financial plan for financing this program should also take into 
account the need of continuing development beyond any set definite period. It 
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must be emphasized that a highway system whose traffic demands are geared 
directly to an expanding economy and virile population growth can never know 
completion. 

This conclusion is supported by the report of the Secretary of Commerce sub- 
mitted to Congress March 25, 1955. The Bureau of Public Roads has estimated 
that in addition to the $23 billion construction needs on the Interstate System 
until 1974, an estimated nearly $10 billion additional will be required by 1984. 
The report states: “There is no foreseeable period in the future when there 
will be no highway needs.” If the Congress will but establish a definite long- 
range financial foundation for the Interstate System, it can properly subject it 
to careful periodic scrutiny and make later adjustments as such seem necessary. 

4. The matching ratio for the Interstate System should be at least 75-25 and 
preferably 90-10. It would be unwholesome to relieve the States entirely of 
financial interest and responsibility in its construction. 

5. It is strongly urged that, with an accelerated program on the Interstate 
System, the initiation, administration, and construction of all projects be carried 
on by the State highway departments in cooperation with the Bureau of Public 
Roads as at present. The past accomplishments of this cooperative relation- 
ship are in themselves outstanding achievements in this country. To me, it 
would be unthinkable that this cooperative leadership should not be permitted 
to continue its direction of the entire highway program. 

6. Special emphasis on the Interstate System, if characterized by a marked 
increase in the Federal-aid portion as to finaneing, will be of direct benefit to the 
States. It will relieve them of substantial outlays for the most expensive part 
of their highway programs and will thus enable them to transfer available funds 
thus saved for use on their regular Federal-aid primary and secondary systems, 
as well as the other important State system sections of their highway networks 

7. The principle is quite generally accepted—and it is officially confirmed by 
constitutional provision in 25 States as well as by Congress in section 12 of the 
Hayden-Cartwright Act—that revenue from taxes on motor transportation should 
support the highway program. On this premise, it is difficult to understand how 
the immediate urgent needs of the Interstate System can be supplied without 
floating bonds or drawing upon the Federal Treasury on a pay-later basis. In 
order to overcome the present deficiency in the foreseeable future on these 
systems, more revenue is needed during the first few years than could be realized 
from any realistic increase in Federal tax rates on motor fuels. It must be kept 
in mind that this is also the source upon which the States must depend for the 
major portion of their highway funds, and many of them will be obliged to 
increase State tax rates on gasoline and oil. As previously stated, answer 12 
outlines a suggested detailed financial plan for the interstate, as well as the 
other, Federal systems. 

8. If bond financing for the Interstate System is adopted by Congress, the 
principal and interest should be provided by revenue from the Federal motor- 
fuel taxes. 

9. There are some advantages connected with the setting up of a Federal 
corporation to issue bonds in its name as was recommended by the advisory 
committee and as proposed by H. R. 4260. President Eisenhower suggested this 
plan only as a detail in his broad highway program. This witness is in favor 
of such bonds becoming a direct obligation of the United States rather than 
their being issued by a Government corporation. 

10. Any sound, realistic study of this highway financial problem now facing 
Congress, ultimately drives one to the inevitable conclusion that, if the highway 
user is to supply revenue for the present Federal-aid highway program and still 
support bond issues to meet the Government’s obligation required for a sharply 
stepped-up development on the Interstate System as is proposed, the Federal 
taxes on motor fuels must be increased. 

11. This witness suggests therefore than an overall financial plan be adopted 
which rests upon a 50-percent increase in Federal motor-fuel taxes which would 
raise the Federal gasoline tax from 2 cents to 3 cents per gallon. This increase 
would not seriously crowd the leeway remaining in this field for use of the 
States which may find it necessary also to raise their gasoline taxes. With this 
increased Federal revenue normal increases from year to year in appropriations 
for the regular Federal-aid programs could be provided. 

12. At the end of this written statement will be found a detailed analysis 
showing a possible application of this increased revenue over a 30-year period, 
using the Bureau of Public Roads’ estimate of future yields from fuel taxes and 
assuming that there be no diversion for other than highway purposes. With 
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this plan, funds would be available in sufficient amounts to sustain a progressive 
expansion on all of the Federal-aid systems including a stepped-up program for 
the Interstate System. Its features are more particularly described as follows : 

Column 1 shows estimated total revenue by years which through 1984 totals 
nearly $75 billion. 

Column 2 indicates annual allotments which could be made for the Federal 
highway needs other than the Interstate System beginning at $681 million for 
1956 and increasing at the rate of 3% percent compounded to $1.8 billion for 1984 
with a total for the 30-year period of $33 billion. 

In column 3 will be found the remaining balances available for the Interstate 
System totaling $37.5 billion, of which $10 billion would be supplied by bonds or 
loans from the Treasury. 

Columns 7 and 8 indicate annual credits to the Treasury for interest or interest 
charges on bonds in the amount of $4.2 billion, plus repayment of the $10 billion 
principal. 

It will be noted that this plan would completely fill the financial requirements 
for a vigorous Federal aid program on all parts of those systems during the 
entire future 30 years. It would accommodate the presently needed acceleration 
on the Interstate System and still sustain a normal growth on the Federal pri- 
mary and secondary systems. The annual allotments to these latter would be 
directly geared to the estimated annual motor fuel tax revenue which is the best 
measure obtainable of future volume of highway traffic. 

13. The introduction of the proposed Federal Highway Corporation into the 
highway administrative program unless its functions be limited strictly to those 
of supplying funds, will tend to complicate the existing administrative machinery. 
Any extension of such a corporation's authority beyond that limited field is 
bound to affect adversely the long-established and successfully executed Federal- 
State relationship—a relationship which has been forged out of 40 years of con- 
tinuous and active experience. 

14. Subsection 102 (d) of H. R. 4260, as well as subsection 102 (b), would 
extend such a corporation’s functions beyond the limited field as defined in the 
next above paragraph. 

15. Absolutely indispensable prerequisites to a sound highway expansion pro- 
gram are adequate legislation to provide for advance purchases of rights-of-way, 
and for adequate control of access. These important functions should remain 
with the States. Where State laws are deficient in these respects, corrections 
to them should be a condition precedent to eligibility for receiving Federal aid. 
The financial advantages to be obtained by the States for such compliance are 
more than great enough to insure prompt compliance. 

16. One of the results of the serious highway deficiency through which we are 
passing is the rebirth and tremendous growth of the toll-road program. It was 
adopted for the simple reason that it appeared to be the only means feasibly 
available to many of the populous States to escape from intolerable traffic condi- 
tions. The toll road is in no sense a sound solution to the general highway 
problem. It is at best but an expediency, and a very expensive one. 

The question of reimbursement or not for toll roads, on important units of 
the Interstate System and now constructed to satisfactory standard, is but a detail 
of the overall highway problem, but a very vexatious one. The important and 
desired end is to make free roads of them gs soon as is feasible. If some type 
of reimbursement be necessary as a means to this end, surely here is a case 
where the end justifies the means. There is much to commend action by Con- 
gress authorizing a nominal reimbursement as a principle to be administered 
under strict control of the Secretary of Commerce and to include only such toll 
road projects as are completed. 

17. One of the urgent and obvious reasons justifying a drastically stepped-up 
construction program on the Interstate System is to remove the necessity for 
a continued tollroad development on units of that system. A nonreimbursement 
policy should therefore apply to all roads built after the new program becomes 
effective, so as to discourage such future developments. 

18. There seems to be no justification for reimbursement except as a price tag 
for the retirement of toll-road bonds and freeing such roads from tolls: there- 
fore, any reimbursement should carry this requirement. 
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CONCLUSION 
In summary, it is suggested that: 


1. The framework of the new legislation follow the form and structure 
of the well-tried highway acts of the past. Periodic adjustments may be 
made by Congress as experience dictates. 

2. Congress should depart from the 2-year authorization policy and define 
authorizations as far ahead as is prudent. With greater emphasis on the 
Interstate System, it will become the foundation stone of progress for all 
parts of the highway network. For sound long-range cooperative planning 
affecting Federal, State, and local units, 10 years is a short enough period. 

3. The American people are willing and able to pay for adequate highways. 
Their willingness is perhaps best evidenced by acceptance of high toll-road 
‘harges, and their ability by the ever-increasing demands for new motor 
cars and trucks. 


Now, in closing, will you permit without offense this parting word from one 
who has lived long and intimately with the highway problem? Through 40 years 
of periodic changes in national administrations, highway legislation has been 
singularly and remarkably free from partisan political controversy. It is earn- 
estly hoped that this legislation during its journey through the necessary and 
beneficial process of congressional testing will not engender such controversies, 
especially over matters of secondary importance as to weaken our united de- 
termination to meet the urgent needs of the hour. Bold, united leadership at 
the national level is vital to the success of the whole highway program. 


Mr. Fatxion. Gentlemen, the reason for that is we have a very im- 
portant bill on the floor this afternoon, and the members have expressed 
their desire to be present on the floor most of the afternoon, so it will 
be impossible for us to continue the hearings for an afternoon session. 
I understand some amendments will be offered within the next hour, 
and the members would like to be there to vote. It is unfortunate we 


cannot meet this afternoon. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 10 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Thursday, May 19, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Commirren on Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
in reom 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey 
presiding. 

Mr. Dempsey. We will now resume hearings on H. R. 4260. 

Mr. Sidney J. Williams, assistant to the president, National Safety 
Council, will be our first witness. 

Mr. Williams, if you desire to insert your statement in the record 
and then brief it, you may do that, or read it, just as you wish, but 
we may be back on a quorum call again before too long. 

Mr. Wiiurams. Well, Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will 
put this statement in the record, and I will present the substance of 
it briefly and not in terms of reading the statement itself. Is that 
all right? 

Mr. Dempsey. Without objection, the statement will be received. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS, ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


Mr. Witu1aMs. My name is Sidney J. Williams. I am assistant to 
the president of the National Safety Council. 

Mr. Chairman, do you want me to abbreviate this? Do you want 
me to skip the formalities ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Skip all the formalities and give us the highlights 
of your statement. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. All right. I am appearing here not for or against 
any particular measure. I am not appearing on economic and fiscal 
problems, but on the safety aspects of the highway system. 

This first chart shows three significant trends. The double line 
that runs upward across the chart is traffic volume on the highways, 
and you see how tremendously it has increased in the last 30 years. 
The solid black line that goes irregularly across the chart is the num- 
ber of traffic deaths each year, which you will see reached its peak in 
1941 and has never been that high since. And the red line going 
downward across the chart shows the mileage death rate. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Williams, what was the peak in 1941—the 
number ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. Almost 40,000 deaths. And we all take great en- 
couragement from the fact that we have never since hit that peak, 
although the volume of travel has been continually going up. 
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Mr. Dempsey. You have had a great dip, but it is climbing again‘ 

Mr. Witii1aMs. Pardon? 

Mr. Dempsey. It is climbing again, I notice by the chart. 

Mr. Wituiams. It started to climb. Last year it went down by 
about 2,000 deaths. ‘The red line is one that the traffic people give 
a lot of attention to. That is the mileage death rate, and that started 
up about 18, the figure of 18, in 1925 at the beginning, and last year 
it was 6.4, or a little more than a third of where it had started. 

Obviously, if the 1925 rate had continued, we would have killed 
100,000 people last vear instead of 36,000. 

Mr. Busx. Mr. Chairman, what is the red line? I cannot see it. 

Mr. Witir1ams. The red line is the one that goes downward across 
the chart, and that is the mileage death rate. hat is the number of 
deaths per 100 million vehicle miles. And that is the figure that has 
gone down so significantly over these years. 

Now, one big reason why that death rate has gone down is because 
we are building better highways than we used to. That is, the high- 
ways built in recent years are much safer than those built 20 or 30 
years ago. And I ought to say that that is due primarily to the fore- 
sight of the Congress in giving the Bureau of Public Roads both au- 
thority and money with which to control the design specifications of 
all highways on the Federal-aid system. And safety has been built 
into the highways more and more through the years. That is one 
of the reasons 

Mr. Dempsey. I assume you are referring to the width of 9 feet 

Mr. WituiAMs. I am referring to width, curvature, grades, sight 
distances, shoulders, guard rails, other safety features. 

Mr. Dempsey. And the widening of bridges ? 

Mr. WixuraMs. And bridge width; yes, sir. That is very important 

Mr. Gentry. And some better patrol activity, too. 

Mr. Wiiitams. Then the cars, the vehicles, are also safer than they 
used to be. A lot of features have been built into the design of motor 
vehicles over the years—four-wheel brakes, safety glass, all-steel body, 
stronger and better tires, and more reliable motors, and other safety 
features. 

And, finally, it may surprise you if I say that the driver—the aver- 
age driver—is in my opinion definitely more skillful and more careful 
than he was 20 or 30 years ago. Indeed, if he were not, the tangle on 
our highways would be much worse than it is. 

And if the driver is better, it is due to two reasons primarily. It 
is due to continuous education, driver-training in the schools, educa- 
tion through the press and other media of public information, and to 
better and more enforcement on the highways by police and courts 
and through driver licensing. 

So this great improvement in the death rate is not due to any one 
agency or any one group of people. It is due to the continuous work 
of many thousands of people in and out of government—the police. 
engineers, judges, teachers, publicists, administrators, and backed by 
a large number of national and local organizations that are dedicated 
wholly or in part to the 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Williams, does the organization that you repre- 
sent approve of the interstate highway as laid out and the 10-year 
completion of it? 
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Mr. Witu1aMs. As I said at the outset, we have never gone into 
economic, fiscal, or political issues, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am not asking you about that. 

Mr. Wituiams. And what we are saying is that a highway built to 
safe specifications is very essential as part of the program for traffic- 
accident reduction. Now, how fast safety can be built into our high- 
ways, how fast more adequate highways can be built is an economic 
question which we must leave, sir, to your wisdom. I wish I knew 
the answer. If I thought I knew the answer, I would tell it to you, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. It has been stated by those who do know the answer 
that the number of miles of interstate highway contemplated can be 
completed in 10 years. Now, do you think it would be well to prolong 
it more than that or less than that, or do you have any opinion about 
it at all? 

Mr. Witxtams. The faster we can build safe highways, the more 
will that assist the total effort to reduce accidents on those highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is what I thought. You would like to see 
the 40,000 miles of interstate road completed as early as possible con- 
sistent with the economy of the country ? 

Y . ™ 

Mr. WituiaMs. Consistent with the economy. I suppose the Gov- 
ernment is in the same position as an individual. He has to choose 
whether to spend his money at any given time on this or that or some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think, looking at your chart, Mr. Williams, the 
Government should be interested in the number of citizens being 
killed annually on the highways. 

Mr. Wivuiams. Indeed. 

Mr. Dempsey. And it should take a rather high priority in the 
spending of funds, of the taxpayers’ funds. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. And I think that it should go into highways almost 
nrst. 

Mr. Wiu1ams. Now, I will abbreviate what is said in this pre- 
pared statement about how the Federal Government, the White 
House also, has contributed to the leadership in this highway safety 
program. Going way back to 1924, Secretary of Commerce, as he then 
was, Hoover, and later President Truman, and most recently Presi- 
dent Eisenhower have all sponsored national conferences which have 
been very helpful in bringing together all the different agencies and 
getting more steam behind the total program and more agreement on 
what needed to be done and all that. 

Now, I have spoken of the great decrease in the rate, the red line 
on the chart. The rate, of course, is an abstract figure. It is not 
rates but human beings that get killed and crippled on the highway. 
And despite the improving in the rate, we have been killing between 
thirty and forty thousand a year for the past 22 years, with the ex- 
ception of the gas-rationing years during World War II. 

So, with all our effort to prevent them, we find ourselves almost on 
a treadmill. We are running faster and faster but getting no place— 
and no place very much in terms of the actual number of people killed. 
_ In addition to those killed last year, a million and a quarter were in- 
jured more or less seriously. And the economic cost is shown on the 
next chart. Reliable statisticians have made estimates of the economic 
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cost of accidents. Of course, you cannot evaluate the human suf- 
fering, but you can evaluate certain economic items. This shows 
the principal ones. 

The wage loss, loss of time of people who are hurt, the.reduced earn- 
ing power of those who are owaiatlads and the net future earning power 
of those who are killed, adds up to a billion and a quarter. Medical 
and hospital expense is somewhere around $100 million. Property 
damage is somewhere around $1.6 billion. The administrative cost of 
insurance involved in all this is $1.4 billion. This adds up to $4,350 
million, which is quite a lot of money. 

Mr. Busn. Is it not true the insurance rate has gone up because of 
the frequency of accidents? 

Mr. Witu1ams. That is quite a moot question on which an insurance 
man could testify better than I, but in general, one reason. Insurance 
rates depend both on the frequency of accidents, on the cost of repairs, 
and it happens that with the modern car what used to be a $5 fender 
dent now is a $50 or $75 new fender. However, I do not represent the 
automobile builders, and just just make that observation. And the 
cost of insurance also depends on the prevailing atmosphere of juries 
in determining judgments for injury claims. So that is a rather in- 
volved question. 

But at any rate, the cost of insurance, the cost of administering an 
insurance system, as well as the actual claims paid, is a pretty big 
figure. So that is what that adds up to. 

Now, the national highway accident problem is, of course, just the 
summation of the record and the problem in each of the 48 States. 
This is my last chart. I do not know whether you can read the figures 
from that distance, but you have before you my prepared statement, 
and the very last page of that is a reproduction of that chart if you 
find it any easier to read that. 

On that chart, both on the easel and in the reproduction, you will 
find for each State two figures. The first figure is the number of deaths 
last year, and the second figure, which is red on the chart, is the 
mileage death rate for that State. And it is signifiant to note that 
the rates for different States are quite different. Some of them have 
a rate only about half the average. Where the national average is 
6 plus, some of the States have rates of only around 3 or 3 to 4. On 
the other hand, some of them have rates up to 10. 

Now, without making invidious omparisons, it is a fact that in 
general the States that have the lowest death rates are those that 
have been working for the longest time, 20 or 30 years even, and the 
most vigorously on preventive programs. 

I want to say also that the men in those States, the officials and 
others who have made these low records, are the very first to say that 
they could do a lot better still with further development of the measures 
that they are using within the limits of their resources and their 
wisdom. 

So when you put that all together, it makes it pretty clear these 
accidents can be reduced, because they have been reduced. And the 
harder you work at it, the more you reduce them. They are not acts 
of God. They are not the inevitable price of progress or anything of 
that sort. 

Now just a little bit—I can make this pretty short—about how high- 
ways tie in with other elements of the program. There are three ele- 
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ments in every highway situation, of course. There is the road, the car, 
and the driver, and they all contribute to accidents, and they all con- 
tribute to inefficiencies on the highway. 

We go at the road first, and we try to build safety into the road, 
because that is the cheapest way in the long run. Insofar as you can 
build safety into the road, you do not have to worry so much about 
enforcement or about education. If you build safety into the road, it 
lasts quite a long time, whereas the educational and enforcement work, 
which is very necessary, has to be kept up year after year. 

It is oan true that building safety into the highway alone is not 
a panacea. We have seen ee on some of the turnpikes, like 
Pennsylvania and Jersey, where even the best superhighways or 
limited access way had quite a lot of accidents because the people in 
charge had started out with the idea that on a highway of that sort 
they did not need any policing or any speed limits. But when later on 
they imposed speed regulation and policing, that control added to the 
good design of the highway gave them a very low record, around half 
the average. Mr. Fritts will tell you more about that. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you have copies of that map ? 

Mr. Wiiut1ams. They are attached to the statement, sir. If you 
have in front of you a copy of my statement, the very last page on it, 
sir, is that map. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. There is another way of putting it. This whole 
thing has come on us in the last 50 years. In the early days of high- 
way development and motor-vehicle development in this country— 
and I am old enough to remember those days very vividly because 
I never rode in an automobile until I was a sophomore in college—we 
were happy if we had a highway on which it was possible to get from 
one place to another without breaking down and without having an 
accident. Well, now the public demands a good deal more. The 
public now demands highways on which it shall be hard to have an 
accident. And the highways of modern design make certain types 
of accidents very much less likely. They make it much easier to drive 
safely. But we still need, along with that, good cars, maintained in 
good condition, and we still need control of the driver through enforce- 
ment, through continuous education. 

This is my final point I think, sir. During the last 10 or 15 years 
when the highway building has been almost at a standstill, the whole 
burden of handling this constantly increasing volume of traffic has 
fallen on the educational and the enforcement agencies, and they have 
done the best they could. The traffic engineers have done the best 
they could throush signs and signals and one-way streets and that sort 
of thing, to get the very last possible bit of capacity out of existing 
highways. But it is increasingly harder to achieve what we want to 
keep this rate coming down when we have to depend on education and 
enforcement alone. 

Education is a long process. Meanwhile, we have to build highways 
for people as they are, not as we hope they may be 50 years from now. 

So our plea here today, the plea of the National Safety Council 
which I represent and a great many thousands of people back of it, is 
that in whatever development there is of the national road program 
that the objective be not merely more roads but roads with safety built 
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into them to the maximum possible extent in line with what has been 
done already through the Bureau of Public Roads and the State high- 
way departments— ‘safety built into them as an indispensable part of a 
really efficient highway transportation system. 

I think that, sir, is the gist of my statement. I will be very glad to 
hear any further questions. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Gentry, do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Genrry. I think you are a very fine witness, Mr. Williams. |] 
have no questions at all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busn. I concur in what Mr. Gentry has said. You made a very 
fine statement, and I have no questions. 

Mr. Demrsrty. Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. We are very 
happy to have you here with us today. 

(The full prepared statement of Mr. Williams is as follows :) 

My name is Sidney J. Williams. I am assistant to the president of 
the National Safety Council, a nonprofit association on which the 
Congress has bestowed a Federal charter. For more than half of my 
36 years on the council’s staff, I have been in charge of our work relat- 
ing to accident prevention on streets and highways. I appear here 
today at your invitation, not to speak for or against uny particular 
measure, but on the extent, causes, and prevention of motor vehicle 
traffic accidents and how this relates to a national highway program. 

President Eisenhower in his message on this subject referred to such 
accidents as the first of four basic considerations. Let us look at the 
record, 

Motor vehicle travel on our streets and highways has increased near- 
ly fivefold in the past 30 years (chart 1). With exception of the war 
years, when gas and other rationing was in effect, the rise has been 
steady and rapid. 

During the same period, traffic deaths increased to a peak of nearly 
10,000 in 1941. With unrestricted use after the war, the death*toll 
again started to rise but never, as yet, to equal the former peak. Last 
year, 1954, there was an actual decrease of 2,000 deaths despite con- 
stantly increasing travel. 

Thus the mileage death rate—deaths per hundred million vehicle 
miles—has shown a tremendous reduction, from 18 in 1925 to 6.4 in 
1954. If this reduction had not occurred, if the 1925 rate had con- 
tinued, there would have been over 100,000 deaths last year. 

Why has this rate gone down ‘ One big reason is the improvement 
in highways. The roads built in recent years are, in general, much 
safer than those of 20 or 30 years ago. This is largely due to the fore- 
sight of the Congress in giving necessary authority and funds to the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the administration of Federal aid. ‘The 
Bureau, in cooperation with the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, has developed and applied excellent design standards on 
such items as lane width, curvature, grades, sight distances, shoul- 
ders, guard rails, and other essential safety features. The 74th Con- 
eress ‘also provided for a series of studies of the traffic conditions and 
measures for improvement. 

Cars too are safer than they used to be. Four-wheel brakes, safety 
glass, sturdier bodies, and tires and many other items all make the 
modern car safer as well as easier to drive than those of earlier 
vintage. 
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Finally the driver—the remaining element in every highway situa- 
tion—also is better than he used to be. That a great many ‘drivers 
ire reckless or clumsy is only too evident, but consideri ing all of them, 
more than 70 million in number, I am convinced that the aver: age 
level of skill and caution is improving. Indeed if it were not, our 
present crowded highways would be in a hopeless tangle. Improved 
driving is due, 1 believe, to continuous widespread education in the 
schools and through the press and other media of public information, 
and to more and better enforcement including driver-licensing. 

Thus the ever-decreasing death rate is the “result of 10 one cause 
but of many. It is the result of patient, unceasing effort by many 
thousands of devoted public servants—engineers, police, judges, 
teachers, administrators, publicists, and others in and out of Govern- 
ment. And back of these have been the national and local organiza- 
tions dedicated in whole or in part to the cause of traffic safety. 

To this cause the Federal Government has contributed not only 
through the great work done by the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, and 
other agencies; it also has given overall leadership through a long 
series of national conferences. The first of these was sponsored by 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover in 1924 and thereafter. 
President Truman recognized the postwar traffic emergency by call- 
ing a President’s Conference in 1946 and succeeding years. In these 
meetings all interested groups—oflicial, business, civic, and other— 
came together to compare experiences, reconcile divergent views, and 
agree on what needed to be done. This agreement is expressed in the 
action program on which all present efforts are based. 

The 81st Congress appropriated, in the Federal Aid Highway Act 
of 1950, “not to exceed $75,000” for furtherance of this program, and 
in 1952 the amount was increased to “not to exceed $150,000.” Several 
of you, as members of the committee or of the House, had a part in 
this very helpful legislation. 

President Eisenhower saw the clear need for a dramatic quickening 
of public interest to support the safety efforts of traffic officials and 
organizations. In February 1954, the White House Conference on 
Highway Safety brought together a brilliant galaxy of top leaders 
in business, agr ‘culture, labor. information media and other groups 
who pledged support for organized traffic safety programs in every 
State and community, and they are making good on this pledge. The 
mileage death rate has continued to go down. 

Yet this remarkable reduction in the rate has barely made up for 
the continuing increase in travel. After all, it is not rates but human 
beings that are killed and crippled, and (except during gas rationing) 
highw: ay accidents have been killing between 30,000 and 40,000 a year 
for the past 22 years. Over 3 years ago the millionth death was 
recorded. If, as has been estimated, traffic volume increases by 50 
percent in the next 10 years, accidents at the present rate will ‘take 
©5000 lives a year. Weare ona treadmill, running faster and faster 
just to stay where we are. 

Last year, 36,000 were thus killed, many more than the accidental 
deaths im all the homes of America, and more than twice the accidental 
deaths of people at work in factories, mines, construction, and: all 
other gainful occupations combined. No wonder that when the aver- 
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age citizen thinks of accidents or accident prevention he thinks of 
traffic. 

One-quarter (9,000) of the deaths last year occurred in cities and 
towns over 2,500 population; three-quarters (27,000) were in rural 
areas including small towns under 2,500 people. The rural death 
rate was more than twice the urban. Thus the lion’s share of the 
problem is on rural highways. ; 

In addition to these deaths in traffic last year, a million and a 
quarter people were injured. Of these, over 100,000 suffered perma- 
nent disability such as loss of an arm, leg or eye, and many others 
spent weeks or months in hospital beds. 

As pointed out in the President’s message, the pain and suffering 
of all these victims and their families cannot be reckoned in dollars. 
Our own and other recognized statisticians have, however, computed 
the economic costs of certain measurable items as follows (chart II) : 


Wage loss: 


On account of temporary disability__._..._.........-._-__. $150, 000, 000 
From reduced earning power because of permanent dis- 
I Saal cares aa ec a ae oe te ls Can cbt 350, 000, 000 
Estimated net value of future earnings of those killed_____ 750, 000, 000 
Miakite 2 etn) epee lees ee ee ia 1, 250, 000, 000 
MMadical mud heeptiel mete. Wisse to cet ceeds 100, 000, 000 
I i hi ir ci a tne Gudceta rie tiiitledia nein 1, 600, 000, 000 
Administrative cost of insurance (insurance claims paid are 
mare Inebes Bete ek de ake 1, 400, 000, 000 


The total of these items for 1954 was $4,350,000,000, which even in 
these times and in this capital city is a lot of money. 

The national traffic toll in lives and money is simply the summation 
of the losses in the several States. The map, chart III, shows the 
1954 deaths and mileage death rate in each State. If you want a 
rough estimate of the dollar cost in your State or city, just multiply 
the number of deaths by $120,000. 

You will note that some States had rates only about half of the 
national average. In general, these are the places that started earliest 
and have been the most vigorous in their safety programs. If all 
would do as well—and believe me, gentlemen, there is no good reason 
why they cannot—we would save this year some 18,000 lives, over 
half a million injuries, and two billions in hard cash. 

The States and cities that have already made the best safety records 
are the first to say that they can and will do still better, through 
research, sharpened techniques, stronger official and public support. 

Clearly, accidents are caused and accidents can be prevented, be- 
cause they have been prevented. Any notion that they are “acts of 
(jod” or the “inevitable price of progress” is sheer nonsense. 

A vital part of the preventive program is to carry forward the 
building of safety into our highways, just as we increasingly build 
safety into factories and their equipment, into school and other build- 
ings, into motor cars, into household appliances and so on—in short, 
into the entire physical environment in which we live. In the long 
run this is actually the cheapest way to prevent accidents because a 
highway, a machine or a building with safety built in will stay that 
way for many years, whereas the other approaches through education 
and enforcement, necessary as they are, must be repeated year after 
year. 
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With safety built in, the driver has less to worry about. Thus, 
a highway which is built to be safe proves also to be more efficient. 

Let me illustrate how we can build safety into highways. If the 
roadway is divided, with an adequate medial strip, head-on collisions 
are virtually eliminated and headlight glare is no serious problem. 
If shoulders are wide and firm, “running off roadway” icbbdents are 
reduced. If no pedestrian can get on the highway, no pedestrian can 
be hit—and so on. 

At the dawn of the motor age we had to be content with a highway 
on which it was possible, with skill and patience, to reach our destina- 
tion without an accident. Now the public demands highways on which 
it shall be as difficult as possible to have an accident. 

What we all want is an adequate, efficient highway transportation 
system by which persons and goods can move from point A to point B, 
quickly, comfortably, economically, and in one piece. Anything that 
interferes with such movement, whether it be an accident, congestion, 
or other delay is a symptom of inefficiency in the system. 

The elements that make up the highway transportation system are 
roads, vehicles, drivers and sometimes pedestrians. When the road, 
the vehicle, the driver or pedestrian misbehaves, to that extent the 
system breaks down. A single accident may involve all of these 
elements, as when a driver in a hurry goes too fast, with brakes out of 
adjustment, on a slippery road, skids and hits the side of a narrow 
bridge—or perhaps huts a pedestrian who stepped onto the roadway 
without looking. 

If any one of these three elements had been lacking—if the road 
had been wider or less slippery, if the brakes had been in good condi- 
tion, if the driver or pedestrian had been more careful—the accident 
would not have occurred. Back in 1938 a research report made for and 
published by the Bureau of Public Roads declared that: 

* * * by far the majority (of the accidents studied) were the result of a 
combination of causes, the elimination of any one of which would have prevented 
the accident. 

Thus, we do not try to ascribe each accident to a single cause or to 
say that a certain number or percentage of accidents are “caused” by 
bad roads, bad cars, or bad drivers or pedestrians because the causes 
are interrelated and overlapping. Instead, we try to record and study 
all the circumstances of each accident and to remedy not one but all 
of them. Thus, we know that a highway built to safe specifications 
will make some types of accidents much less likely, will make it a lot 
easier to drive safely. 

No highway, however, can be foolproof. Sometimes a superhighway 
has had a bad accident record because of the delusion that there 
was no need for a speed limit or for policing. When, on the other 
hand, the Pennsylvania, New Jersey and other turnpikes have added 
good policing to safe design, the result has been a death rate about 
half the national average. 

We need, on all highways, control of the driver through good police 
and court work and good driver-licensing. We need to develop skill 
and self-control, through driver-training in high school and through 
continuous public education. But education is a slow process. We 
a“ design and build highways to be as safe as possible for drivers 
as they are. 
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When, as in recent years, the building of safety into highways has 
lagged far behind the travel volume, the burden of keeping the traffic 
moving, and moving safely, has fallen on the enforcers and educators. 
The traffic engineers have ‘done their best, through signs, signals, one- 
way streets and the like, to extract the last ounce of safe capacity out 
of existing roads and streets. These approaches will always be neces- 
sary but if we depend on them alone for further reduction of the 
annual toll, or even to keep it at the present level with constantly in- 
creasing traffic, these efforts will be more and more costly and less and 
less productive of results. 

The highways, in short, must also do their part. The Bureau of 
Public Roads and the State highway departments, by and large, have 
done their best with available resources. Our plea today is that in 
the further development of the national highway program the aim 
be not merely more roads but better, safer roads, as an indispensable 
element in a truly efficient highway transportation system. 

(The charts referred to in Mr. Williams’ statement are as follows:) 
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Mr. Dempsey. Our next witness will be Mr. Carl E. Fritts, vice 
president, Automotive Safety Foundation. 

You may submit your statement for the record, Mr. Fritts, and 
then make any comments on it that you want to, so in the event we are 
called back for quorum we will not delay the aagncten ees so long. 

Mr. Frirrs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. With your permission, I 
will delete portions of my testimony in the presentation. I do want 
to show you some charts. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is perfectly all right. 


STATEMENT OF CARL E. FRITTS, VICE PRESIDENT, AUTOMOTIVE 
SAFETY FOUNDATION 


Mr. Frirrs. Just by way of qualification, I have been engaged in 
highway engineering for some 30 years, including 20 years with the 
Department of Highways of the State of W ashington. I am now 
vice president in charge of engineering for the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. The foundation is a nonprofit organization, created and 
supported by some 490 companies in the automotive and allied indus- 
tries. It is dedicated to education and research for safe and efficient 
highway transportation. 

Duri ing the past 9 years the foundation has made available technical 
assistance to 19 States by directing engineering studies of highway 
needs, principally for State legislative committees. C urrently we are 
working in Kentucky, Michigan, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. At 
the request of your committee, I am appearing today to testify on the 
relationship of highway improvement to the accident problem. 

The goal of highw ay improvement is economical and efficient trans- 
portation service. Analysis shows that when highway facilities are 
constructed in such a manner as to achieve maximum benefits in trans- 
portation service, they also provide the highest degree of safety. 

Major physical factors contribute mater rially to the problem of pre- 
venting accidents. One of these factors is the outmoded design that 
exists on a large proportion of all highway systems. Another very 
serious problem is the lack of space for the number of vehicles using 
many section of our principal routes and the forecast of future use 
makes this problem one of primary significance. 

More than 50 percent of the Feder ‘al-aid primary system has the 
original design, created more than 20 years ago. Thirty percent 
of the system was constructed prior to 1930. These designs were cre- 
ated when average operating speeds were much less than that of the 
last few years. Also, they were created when there was considerably 
less commercial use of the systems. They are being well maintained, 
and drivers are attempting to move at today’s rates of speed over those 
facilities which were originally designed for speeds of 10 to 15 miles an 
hour or less. Overdriving of these old facilities increases the hazard. 
The only means of solution to this problem without the imposition of 
legal restrictions which retard movement and without sacrificing lives 
in accidents is to su yply adequate design features. 

eo of the fundamental features of adequate design are: 

The number of lanes must be sufficient to provide space for the 
vible les and ease of movement for traffic. As congestion increases, 
— go up because drivers take chances in trying to overcome 
ts effects. 
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. The lanes themselves should be wide enough to permit vehicles 
to ‘pass with safety at reasonable speeds. Today we have many com- 
mercial vehicles operating in the traffic stream whose overall width 
is 8 feet. Passenger vehicles are 614 to7 feet. It is easy to visualize 
the inherent hazard of expecting these vehicles to pass on road sur- 
faces of 18 and 20 feet, which still exist on many miles of our road- 
ways. 

3. We all know that sharp curves constitute a definite hazard, es- 
pecially those which come up unexpectedly. 

4. The ability to see ahead also is of vital importance to the safety 
of operation. When vehicle operating speeds were averaging 39 
miles an hour, design provided stopping-sight distances of 200 to 250 
feet. To meet present and future requirements, stopping-sight dis- 
tances of 475 to 600 feet are necessary. Sufficient sight distances for 
overtaking and passing vehicles has a direct bearing on safety of 
operation. 

5. Shoulders should be of ample width to encourage drivers to 
stay in the traffic lane without fear of getting too close to roadside 
ditches or obstructions. Also they provide refuge for disabled 
vehicles. 

6. The separation of traffic by center strips is obviously a deterrent 
to the most serious accident, that of head-one collisions. 

Highway grade separations as well as railroad grade separa- 
tions, when traffic volumes are large, eliminate the potential of col- 
lision at intersections. 

8. Other important items of design include adequate lighting, proper 
channelization and skid-resistant surface. 

Many recent studies show the value of controlled access as a means 
of eliminating accidents, providing maximum freedom of movement, 
improving property values and preserving costly investments. 

All of these design features are part of the design policy naeaned 
by the American Association of State Highway Officials, in cooperé 
tion with the United States Bureau of Public Roads. It is a sale 
based upon a considerable amount of research into the characteris- 
tics of traffic movements and driver behavior. Continuing research 
is needed to insure that in the future the design elements will further 
contribute to the safety of movement. 

I have a few charts to illustrate specific results of research studies 
conducted by the State highway departments, the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the National Safety Council. They 
are typical of accident studies made by these organizations. 


CHART I—ACCIDENT RATES LOWER ON BETTER HIGHWAYS 


This chart shows the results of a study conducted by the Connecti- 
cut State Highway Department over a 4-year period in which the 
accident rates on rural State highways meeting good design standards 
were compared with the rates on all rural State highways. 

All other factors except the physical character of the road can be 
presumed to be the same—same drivers, same motor vehicles, same 
enforcement, and same signs and markings. The chart is of par- 
ticular interest since it shows the total effect of good standards in re- 

ducing accidents as well as the variation in accident rates due to traf- 
fic volumes mentioned earlier. 
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The 7 bars represent the 7 design groups based on traffic volumes 
and range from under 750 vehicles daily to more than 22,500 daily. 
The first 4 groups cover 2-lane highways, the fifth covers 2-lane high- 
ways in the higher traffic volumes with partial control of access, and 
the sixth and seventh bars are 4- and 6-lane highways with fullcontro] 
of access. 

The top of the bar in each case represents the accident rate on all 
rural State highways and the bottom portion represents the rate on 
those rural State highways that meet modern design standards. 
The figure at the bottom of the bar shows the percentage of reduction 
in accidents on the well-designed highways for each group. You will 
note that the accident reduction ranges from 18 percent, in the 2-lane 
highway group from 3,000 to 5,000 vehicles a day up to 60 percent on 
the 4-lane divided highways with full control of access. 

This Connecticut study showed that 7,770 accidents might have been 
avoided during the 4-year study period if all rural State highways had 
been improved to accepted design standards. It was estimated further 
that another 8,200 accidents could have been avoided on urban State 
highways, or a total of 16,000 accidents, which is 45 percent of all those 
that did occur. That figure—43 percent—begins to suggest the major 
part which road improvements can play in the accident- prevention 
program. 


CHART II—-WIDENING PAVEMENTS REDUCED ACCIDENTS 39 PERCENT 


The effect of a single element of design—pavement width—on acci- 
dent reduction is very well illustrated by this summary of a study 
recently completed by the division of highways of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Buildings. Accidents that had no con- 
nection with pavement width were not considered in this study. In 
other words, the intersection accidents were taken out. 

The accidents on a total of 244 miles of narrow 18-foot pavements 
which had been widened in recent years to 22 feet and 24 feet were 


analyzed for a period approximately 2 years before and 2 years after 


the widening. 

The total of 244 miles included in the study had an accident rate of 
230 per 100 million vehicle-miles of travel before widening. After 
widening the rate dropped to 140—a reduction of 39 percent. 


CHART II—-HOW WIDTH OF STRUCTURES AFFECTS ACCIDENTS 


Numerous studies have shown clearly that the width of bridges 
in relation to the width of approaches has a considerable bearing on 
accidents. The analysis of accident data in this respect from 10 
States by the Bureau of Public Roads and the National Safety Council 
is portrayed in this chart. 

Where structure width was 1 foot or more narrower than the-ap- 
proach width, the accident rate was 100 accidents per 100 million 
vehicles. Where the structure width was up to 5 feet wider the rate 
dropped to 58, and where the structure width was 5 feet or more feet 
wider the rate dropped to 12. 
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CHART IV——-EFFECT OF SHOULDER WIDTH ON ACCIDENTS 


This chart shows the result of shoulder width on accidents on two- 
line highways. It is taken from a study of the 1,169 miles of 2-lane 
highways existing on the Interstate System in ¢ ‘alifornia by the divi- 
sion of highways of the California Department of Public Works. 

The accident occurrence with no shoulders was 342 accidents per 
100 million vehicle miles against 180 accidents where shoulders were 4 
to 5 feet wide. Shoulders of 8 feet or more in width showed a fur- 
ther reduction to 165 accidents. 

Now, we all know the control of access is one of the most important 
factors in the prevention of accidents. This map, chart V, is one pre- 
pared from data provided by the Virginia Department of eres ays 
and shows the comparison of all ace idents during 1953 on old U.S.1 
ones of Washington and the parallel Shirley Highway. This sec “ai 

by the way, begins at the south city limits of Alexandria and extends 
down south some 13 miles. 

This map is an actual working drawing prepared by the Virginia 
Department of Highways. All accidents are shown by diagrams and 
symbols indicating location and type. Where one ace ident involves 
more won a single injury, it is indicated by numbers in the symbol. 

U. S. 1, shown at the bottom, is a four-lane highway without a 
dividing oa It has narrow lanes, narrow shoulders, and sharp 
curves. The roadside is heavily developed by many kinds of business. 
Entrances along the way are uncontrolled. 

All intersecting State roads cross old U. S. 1 or enter at grade. 
There are 14 such intersecting roads in the 13-mile length plus numer- 
ous residential streets. 

Speeds on most of the section are restricted to 35 and 45 miles per 
hour due to the heavy development. 

Accident studies throughout the Nation have shown highway cross- 
ings at grade become increasingly hazardous as traffic volumes in- 
crease. Those studies have also shown that accident rates are higher 
where numerous establishments have access to heavily traveled roads 
at frequent intervals. 

For example, a 7 conducted by the Michigan State Highway 
Department along U.S. 24, a main trunk highw: ay on the west edge 
of Detroit, shows. that 37 percent of the accidents occurred at inter- 
sections and almost 60 percent within 100 feet of intersections. 

That study further showed that the 1,000-foot sections having no 
roadside features, such as taverns, stores, large signs, and so forth, 
had an accident rate of 3.74 per million vehicle miles. The accident 
rate in sections having up to 4 roadside features per 1,000 feet in- 
creased to 9.06. Where there were more than 4 roadside features 
per 1,000 feet the rate increased to 13.48. 

You can see from the large number of symbols along U. S. 1 that 
these facts held true here too. 

Now look at parallel Shirley Highway shown on the top of the 
map. This is a four-lane divided highway with full control of access 
and all cross traffic separated. In the 11-mile section shown, there are 
) crossroads, 2 passing under Shirley Highway, and 3 over. Four 
of the five have access to and fr om Shirley Highway by connect- 
ing ramps. Those interchanges are spaced from 11; 4 to 3 miles apart, 
since this road runs through a rural area . Where land development 
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is greater and the need for access more frequent, such interchanges 
could be spaced as close as one per mile. 

Access to the highway is not permitted at any other points, but at 
certain sections where needed, service roads for abutting property have 
been built leading to intersecting crossroads and sierhhhoed, Now 
that I have developed the physical differences between the two high- 
ways—the old and the modern—let us look at the accident rate. [ 
believe you can see at a glance that the accidents are far more numer- 
ous on U.S. 1 than on the Shirley Highway. 

Comparative accident records are shown by the summary. There 
were 277 accidents on U. 8S. 1 and 100 on Shirley Highway ; there were 
71 injury accidents compared to 34; 142 persons were injured on U. 8. 
1 against 67 on Shirley Highway. There were 10 fatal accidents on 
U.S. 1 with 3 on Shirley Highway, giving a comparative fatality 
rate of 20.5 compared to a 6.1 rate. You will note that the property 
damage on U. S. 1 is calculated at $115,000 as compared with $83,000 
on Shirley Highway. 

There was a more favorable ratio the year before. There were 9 
persons killed on U. S. 1 and 2 on Shirley Highway. The death rate 
was 17.9 on U.S. 1 as compared with 4.4 on Shirley Highway. 

While the rate on Shirley Highway this year is considerably above 
the average of other fully-controlled-access facilities, the map is shown 
to illustrate how the comparative analyses are made. The significant 
thing on this illustration is that there were 7 less people killed and 
75 less injured on a facility which provides much more ease of move- 
ment and time-saving. 


CHART VI. CONTROLLED ACCESS REDUCES TRAFFIC DEATHS 


This chart shows that the striking safety record of the Shirley High- 
way is not an isolated example but is typical of the experience of con- 
trolled access facilities throughout the United States. 

In 8 of the 10 examples shown, the fatality rate per 100 million ve- 
hicle miles for a controlled-access highway is compared with the rate 
for approximately the same period on either parallel or adjacent fa- 
cilities with no control of access. 

Comparative rates are not available in the case of the New York 
Thruway and the Pennsylvania Turnpike shown on the right. 

In all cases where comparisons are possible, the rates on the con- 
trolled access facilities are materially lower. 

In California on the freeways it is 2.12. On the rural State high- 
ways it is 9.39. 

In Maine—this is 1 year’s record only for Maine—on the turnpike 
2.8 and on old U.S. 1 it was 22.3. 

We have already given you the Shirley Highway in Virginia. 

In Connecticut on the Merritt Parkway the rate is 3.7 and on the 
old U. S. 1 it is 8.1. 

In Missouri, on the Kansas City Southwest Trafficway, a modern 
urban expressway, they have yet to have a fatality after some period 
of operation, while the surface streets have a fatality of 5.9. 

In Michigan, the Detroit Industrial Expressway has a rate of 6.7 
and U.S. 112 a rate of 15. 

In the city of Detroit, the new Detroit expressways, the rate thus 
far is 3, and on the major arterials serving the city it is 7.3. 
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The New Jersey Turnpike this year is down to a rate of 2.47, and 
on the parallel U.S. 1 and U. S. 130 the rate is 5.36. Now, even though 
U.S. 1 and U.S. 130 are divided highways, they do not have control 
of access, and the r ate comparison is ‘heavy y- 


a As we pointed out before, Pennsylvania Turnpike now with proper 
-) controls has brought its rate down to 4.2. 


The New York Throughway thus far is 3. 

Now, because the Interstate System includes substantial mileage of 
the character shown on the last chart, we are able to make some fore- 
cast of the effect which its modernization would have upon the acci- 
dent problem. Using these records as a base, we can estimate that 
upon completion of the system, some 3,500 lives per year would be 
saved. As an average, 1 life would be saved annually for each 10 
iniles of the system that is completed, and that is for the whole 40,000- 
mile system. There are many of the more heavily-traveled sections 
where 1 life would he saved in less miles than 10. 

At that rate, during the first 10 years following the improvement 
of the Interstate System, about 35.000 lives would. be saved, which is 
roughly the equivalent of a year’s traffic toll in the Nation. 

Data are not available for the same kind of comparison on other 
classes of roads and streets. But there is no longer any room for doubt 
that modern design features and adequate capacity can contribute 
importantly to safety on all roads. As our highways are improved, 
substantial savings can be anticipated in life, limb and property, 
along with the increased efficiency and economy of operation over the 
road as components of our tr: anspor tation sy stem. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Do you want to ask any questions, Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. Your statement shows, Mr. Fritts, that when you 
really separate the traffic and control the access you not only expedite 
the movement of traffic but you save a lot of lives doing it? 

Mr. Frirrs. That is true. 

Mr. Gentry. A very fine statement. 

Mr. Frirrs. Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Bush ? 

Mr. Busn. No questions. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Howard Zahniser, executive secretary of 
the Wilderness Society. 

! understand you want to put your statement in the record. 

Mr. Zanniser. Mr. Chairman, my name is Howard Zahniser. I 
om executive secretary of the Wilderness Society. 

I have a statement here which I should have been glad to present in 
full, but with the committee’s schedule crowded as it is, I would like 
to present this and have it appear as though it were read. 

Mr. Dempspy. It will appear in the record as if it had been read, and 
ve appreciate your cooperation in cutting down the time today. 
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| STATEMENT OF HOWARD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Mr. ZAHNIsER. My statement has to do with our ae y of preserving 
some areas free from any roads. It deals, you might say, with what 
is at the end of the road. 
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In addition to pointing out how our program for preserving 
wilderness and roadless areas is related to the highway project that 
this committee is considering, the statement makes two specific 
suggestions for amendments or provisos to be added as a safeguard 
and. as a clarification that may avoid controversy later. 

Copies of the statement and of the magazine to which it refers are 
here made available to the members of the committee, and I most 
earnestly invite your attention to these considerations. I appreciate 
the opportunity to present this. I may say that Mr. Baldwin of the 
committee, whose membership and interest in the Sierra Club of Cali- 
fornia I share, and Mr. Blatnik, with whom we have worked in pro- 
tection of the roadless areas in northern Minnesota, are personally 
aware of the values that I am concerned with and of the 200 or so 
areas in the country that are involved. 

Mr. Dempsey. Both of those members stated that they had re- 
quested you be here, and they were sorry they could not be here. The 
situation on the floor makes it very difficult. 

Mr. Zauniser. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask you one question. Where do you live? 

Mr. Zauniser. I live at 6222 43d Avenue, in Hyattsville, Md. 

Mr. Gentry. I am a member of the Audubon Society, so I am very 
friendly. 

Mr. Zauniser. I am a very close member of that society. I grew 
up in western Pennsylvania. As I mentioned in the introduction to 
my statement, I worked with the Pennsylvania State Highway Depart- 
ment in my college summers, and I am well aware of the highway 
values. But here I wanted to suggest something that I was afraid 
might be overlooked at this basic planning stage of such a great 
program as we are concerned with here. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. 

(The full prepared statement of Mr. Zahniser is as follows:) 


The imagination of the American people has been stirred by the highway 
program that this committee has been considering, and I have indeed in many 
ways shared this enthusiasm. I spent my college summers, in the Allegheny 
River Valley of northwestern Pennsylvania, as an employee of the Pennsylvania 
State Highway Department, and I thus had opportunity to learn at first hand 
the challenge and satisfactions of highway construction. No one could be 
more appreciative than I for the great system of roads we enjoy in this country, 
and I count it a good fortune that I have been able to enjoy traveling on these 
roads in every State of the Union. 

Yet it is my special purpose at this time, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to 
what is at the end of the road. I wish to emphasize the values of the areas 
of our land that are being deliberately preserved as roadless in accordance 
with well-developed public policies, and finally, therefore, I wish to urge the 
safeguarding of this basic national policy in any legislation that is here 
developed. 

My name is Howard Zahniser. I am executive secretary of the Wilderness 
Society, with headquarters here in Washington, D. C., at 2144 P Street NW., 
Washington 7, D. C., and editor of The Living Wilderness. 

The Wilderness Society, by provision of its bylaws, is composed of individuals 
“who feel that the entire Nation and they themselves are losing something of 
value when a highway is built in a wilderness * * * or when mechanical civil- 
ization encroaches in anyway on the last remnants of wilderness left for them- 
selves and their posterity.” The society undertakes to serve and represent the 
public interest in the protection of the areas in our national parks, in our 
national forests, and elsewhere that have been set aside for protection from 
roads, from buildings, from all permanent habitation, for the preservation of 
their natural conditions, for the use and enjoyment of the people, now and in 
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the long future, the people who will wish to continue to seek out the wilderness 
experiences which have always meant so much to Americans. 

It is this interest and this undertaking of the Wilderness Society that make 
me welcome so eagerly the opportunity to testify before this committee. 

The purposes of the Wilderness Society are summarized, along with the 
society’s related purposes, its basic beliefs, and its program of activities, on the 
back page of the winter 1954-55 issue of The Living Wilderness, a copy of 
vhich is herewith submitted for each member of the committee. I cite this 
particular recent publication because it also reports, on page 49, a resolution 
of the governing council of the Wilderness Society, at its meeting in September 
1954 near the Gila Wilderness area in New Mexico, “to look into highway and 
other programs which might threaten roadless and other areas being specially 
protected.” 

In connection with this New Mexico meeting of the council, a meeting which 
t was my privilege to attend last September, there was dedicated a special 
memorial to the late Aldo Leopold—*forester and wildlife manager, outdoors- 
nan, ecologist, philosopher and practical idealist, interpreter of nature, pioneer 
i wilderness preservation’—for his pioneer influence in developing our national 
policy for the preservation of a system of wilderness areas. It was our great 
privilege on that occasion to have the Honorable Clinton P. Anderson, United 
States Senator from New Mexico, deliver to us a special address paying tribute 
to Aldo Leopold and to his ideal of wilderness preservation. 

Referring to the Gila Wilderness area as the type which Aldo Leopold liked 
and which he sought to preserve, Senator Anderson described this type as: 

“A wilderness not crossed and recrossed by oiled roads and excellent means of 
transportation, but a great tract that was almost pathless forest where a man 
traveled best if he traveled on foot or in the saddle.” 

Senator Anderson called Aldo Leopold “a dominant influence in the move 
not only to preserve the Gila Wilderness but also wilderness areas throughout 
the country,” and, speaking of Leopold, Senator Anderson testified: 

“Thirty years ago he enlisted me in the cause of preservation of wilderness 
areas in general. I shall never forget how he poured out his heart on the sub- 
ject of primitive tracts which seemed likely to be destroyed with the development 
of the auto, the truck, and the speedier methods of transportation.” 

Mr. Chairman, this public-interest program that started so long ago, this cause 
in which Senator Anderson testifies to enlistment 30 years ago, has resulted now 
in the designation of some 79 wilderness, wild, primitive, and roadless areas in 
our national forests. It has enriched the values that are being realized in the 
preservation of our National Park System. It has included the designation of 
12 roadless areas and 4 smaller wild areas by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on Indian lands. Some of the national wildlife refuges and many State areas 
(including the great New York State Forest Preserve in the Catskills and Adi- 
rondacks) include significant tracts of land that are being preserved free from 
roads. Altogether there are 200 or more such specially protected areas of 
wilderness in the United States. 

Protecting these primitive remnants of our past does not, as a matter of fact, 
involve any significant sacrifice. They total only about 1 percent of all our 
public lands. They are not needed for any purpose that would destroy them. 
All such purposes are well served on the areas not so protected. But these 
specially protected roadless lands do serve a great and increasingly important 
public purpose in their natural condition, and they merit your consideration. 
[ assure you they do. 

A few years ago the Honorable Raymond H. Burke, a Member of the House of 
Representatives from Ohio, who was chairman of the Subcommittee on Conserva- 
tion of Wildlife Resources of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
in the 80th Congress, instigated a special inquiry regarding our national policy 
of wilderness preservation. In response to this inquiry the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service conducted a study and prepared a 114-page report which was 
printed with the title “The Preservation of Wilderness Areas: An Analysis of 
Opinion on the Problem,” by C. Frank Keyser, regional economist, Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress. In this study there are listed and 
briefly described some 204 areas, and the development of national public opinion 
with regard to wilderness preservation is well represented. 

It is not my purpose to discuss this policy in any detail here, of course, but 
I did wish to indicate its scope and its definite form and something of the tradi- 
tions it already has. Clearly it is a policy that cannot be endangered without 
threatening a serious public loss, nor without a resulting protest from the public. 
No single one of these relatively few areas of still remaining wilderness in 
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America could be violated without engendering a most earnest controversy. 
Thus, it is my purpose, in the interest of all concerned, to urge this committee to 
add a consideration of this policy to the many aspects of the public interest that 
are here under study and to include in any basic authorization of a Federal 
highway program a provision for respecting the few areas that, as a matter of 
deliberate public policy, are being carefully kept roadless. And I am sure that 
there can thus be avoided many unnecessary controversies in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I well remember a bitter and frustrating controversy some 4 
years ago that came all unexpectedly when sportsmen and other conservationists 
became suddenly aware that the New York State superhighway called the 
Thruway had been so planned as to cross the Montezuma National Wildlife 
Refuge. This national refuge, a 9-square-mile area at the northern end of 
Cayuga Lake, 4 miles northeast of Seneca Falls, N. Y., when thus in jeopardy, 
proved to be an area of concern not only in New York State and in Washington, 
D. C., but nationally. The ensuing controversy was time-consuming and embar- 
rassing to the State Department of Public Works, yet Thruway plans had gone 
so far that a rerouting could not be agreed upon. 

Superintendent Bertram D. Tallamy of the State agency, meeting with Presi- 
dent Donald M. Tobey of the New York State Conservation Council and H. A. 
Sinclair, New York president of the Izaak Walton League of America, as 
reported on page 34 of the Living Wilderness for autumn 1951, did give assur- 
ances that “the conservation aspects of future plans of his department will 
be given special consideration and discussed in advance with representatives 
of conservation groups.” It was most unfortunate that such a simple lesson 
should have to be learned at the expense of bitter controversy. 

Mr. Chairman, this is but one example out of many that might be cited 
indicating that controversies might well be avoided if the issues and policies 
involved could be understood in advance and considered during planning stages. 
In too many instances our national planning has been from viewpoints that 
do not allow vision for the total public interest but rather obscure from view 
some of our very important national goals. Then construction programs in their 
later phases are beset with controversies. It is my suggestion that we here 
try to avoid such difficulties in the future with which we are concerned. 

Based on studies of possible alternatives in connection with a number of 
controversies, my convictions are strong indeed that our highway engineers can 
plan routes which can avoid these areas of special protection and can do it 
without significant trouble and expense—if such a course of action is made a 
part of our specifications for the program. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I should like to suggest that if H. R. 4260 be 
considered the basis for the committee’s action, there be added at the bottom 
of page 2, following line 23, at the end of section 2, the following: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to respect the roadless 
character of duly designated public areas that are being preserved in a primeval, 
primitive, or natural condition as a matter of public policy, and it is hereby pro- 
vided that no highways shall be constructed or planned under this authoriza- 
tion, in or across any national park or national monument, any national wild- 
life refuge, or any duly designated wilderness, wild, primitive, or roadless area 
within the national forests except as may be provided further by specific author- 
ization by Congress.” 

Some such provision, I should like to urge, should be included in any broad 
authorization for a national highway program, for, of course, any such com- 
prehensive nationwide program must inevitably have possible effects on another 
public program for preserving areas roadless. 

With further regard to H. R. 4260, if it should be the basis for committee 
action, I should also like to suggest that there be added at the end of line 4, 
on page 25, at the end of paragraph (b) of section 208 in title II the following: 

“Provided that no such rights-of-way or control of access shall be granted in 
or across any national park or national monument, any national wildlife refuge, 
or any duly designated wilderness, wild, primitive, or roadless area in the 
national forests except as may be specifically authorized by Congress.” 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the other members of this committee very 
much for your consideration of these matters and for your kindness in inviting 
this testimony. In conclusion I wish to assure you that we of the Wilderness 
Society and our cooperators in the many other conservation organizations and 
agencies are in no sense in opposition to the development of adequate roads 
in the United States. Nor, indeed, are we necessarily opposed in general to 
any of the land uses or developments from which we seek to protect the areas 
of wilderness that are being preserved. It is rather that within the areas thus 
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zoned for preservation we seek such protection, Knowing that elsewhere the 
opportunities are adequate and varied. 

I realize that on such occasions as this those who are deeply concerned with 
our remaining areas of wilderness, those who carry the responsibility for repre- 
senting the public interest in the preservation of wilderness, are often misunder- 
stood as being of a single purpose and without regard for other public needs. 
I wish to assure you to the contrary and to point out that wilderness preservation 
within the whole broad scope of our public land-use program is by no means 
inconsistent with the enterprises with which it so often comes in conflict on 
specific areas. 

Wilderness appreciation is, in other words, not inconsistent with our culture 
but rather is an aspect of it. 

In insisting that wilderness preservation be part of our public policy we are 
not disparaging our civilization but rather admiring it to the point of perpetu- 
ating it. We like the beef from the cattle grazed on the public domain. We 
relish the fruits and vegetables from lands irrigated by virtue of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. We carry in our packs aluminum manufactured with the 
help of hydroelectric power from great reservoirs. We motor happily on paved 
highways to the approaches of our wildernesses. We journey in streamliner 
trains and in transcontinental airplanes to the conferences where we discuss 
wilderness preservation. We nourish and refresh our minds from books manu- 
factured out of the pulp of our forests. We enjoy the convenience and comfort 
of our way of living—urban, village, and rural. It is because we want this 
civilization to endure and to be enjoyed on and on by healthful, happy citizens 
that we want to see wilderness preservation included in our land-use programs. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Ezra C. Knowlton, executive vice president of 
the Utah Sand & Gravel Products Corp., Salt Lake City, should have 
been heard yesterday. We got caught in a little congestion around 
here. 

Mr. Gentry. May,I say just a little thing, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Knowlton for more than a quarter century was with the Utah High- 
way Department. He was the head of the department when he went 
into another line of endeavor. He is now the vice president of the 
Utah Sand & Gravel Products Corp. You have been president of 
their society, have you not? National president / 

Mr. Knowtton. No, sir, I have not, Mr. Gentry, but I am a member 
of the board of directors of the society. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Knowlton, was your statement included in the 
record yesterday ? 

Mr. KNow.tron. Yes, it was, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Then we will proceed, having in mind the statement 
is in the record. If you will brief in your supplemental statement, 
because of the legislative situation we have here, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Know.ton. I shall be very pleased to do it. 

Mr. Dempsey. I assure you, however, I will read your statement 
very carefully. 

Mr. Knowiton. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EZRA C. KNOWLTON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
UTAH SAND & GRAVEL PRODUCTS CORP., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
AND REPRESENTING NATIONAL SAND & GRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
AND NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Knowxton. I appreciate, gentlemen, your giving me an oppor- 
tunity to say a few words. 

[ have known Mr. Brady for many years. I noticed yesterday that 
the folks from the South were offering mutual felicitations. I should 
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like to do that here in recognition of the West. Mr. Brady was a 
member of the family of State highway officials for many years from 
the State of Texas ? 

Mr. Dempsey. You mean Mr. Brady Gentry ? 

Mr. Know.tron. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want the record to be correct on this, because we 
all call him Brady ¢ 

Mr. Knowxtron. That is why I used the name. 

So it is a great privilege for me to be here this morning and to 
see him again. 

I wish to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
I think the record of the State highway departments and the Bureau 
of Public Roads during the past 40 years has been a great highlight 
in mutual cooperation in this Nation, and I continue by say ing I sin- 
cerely hope that that new look which we are all giving to the highway 
program, which we were encouraged to do by President Eisenhower, 
will keep intact that team of highway administrators and that this 
40 years of foundation can be built upon with a new look and with an 
acceleration of the program. 

Now, the National Sand and Gravel Association and the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association, the two national groups that I 
have the honor to Freee here, at their annual meeting in January 
endorsed the broad objectives of the President’s program. The mem- 
bership of these associations are scattered in all parts of our country, 
and they are vitally interested in the program because the commodities 
that they produce are indispensable in the maintenance and construc- 
tion of highways. 

Now, coming right to the point of the problem that you folks have, 
it is my firm conviction that the jurisdiction of the Congress should 
be maintained over the great highway program of this Nation, that 
the budgetary control, the authorizations, and all of the historic and 
close jurisdiction that Congress has maintained through the last 40 
vears be continued, and that, I will mention, is one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the statement that I have to present. 

The other is that it is my belief that the Federal Government can 
well afford now to assume a greater jurisdiction over the Interstate 
Highway System. I believe that the developments of the past sev- 
eral years and the need of national defense and the protection of our 
people as well as the natural problems in our great civil development 
in this Nation commend that principle—that now is the time when 
the Federal Government should assume greater jurisdiction and as- 
sume a greater participation financially in this great Interstate High- 
way System which, after all, is as the arteries in the bloodstream of 
a body. 

Now, along with that, we cannot lose sight of the very urgent need 
of remembering that the other parts of ‘this great highway system 
of ours, running into many hundreds of thousands of miles of primary 
and secondary systems, must be kept up progressively and in relation 
to the development of the Interstate System. And I believe that the 
suggestions, the concrete suggestions, that have been made here before 
the committees of Congress have some defects in them, in that there 
has not been enough consideration given to the long-range program- 
ing and recognition of every part of the highway system. 
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If we neglect part of it, the whole system will suffer. 

So, coming to the financial problem, which is the most serious prob- 
lem facing you gentlemen by far—and it was foreseen from the begin- 
ning that the financial problem would be the serious problem—tt is 
my firm belief that the Federal Government should not enter into a 
program of long-time bonding, increasing the debt of the country. 
I feel that in order to take care of the interstate systems that should 
be taken care of there is no realistic approach without some advance 
spending, but my recommendation is as follows, and I have prepared 
a chart as a part of my statement in which it is suggested that the 
vas tax be raised 1 cent per gallon. 

This chart is based upon the estimate of the Bureau of Public 
toads as to the yield from Federal motor fuel taxes over the next 
30 years. 

I have also recommended that the Federal primary system, the 
Federal secondary system, be given progressively larger appropri- 
itions each year starting with the base that was set by the 1954 Fed- 
eral Highway Act and that each year thereafter for as far into the 
future as we care to foresee or try to plan that the annual Federal 
aid be stepped up at the rate of, as this table of mine indicates, about 
314 percent compounded yearly. 

Thus, whereas in 1956 the allotment to the regular primary and 
secondary systems would be $681 million, which is the amount of the 
1954 Highway Act for the regular program, it would step up in 30 
vears to $1,782 million. 

And then it is suggested on the Interstate System that for 1956 
there be a billion dollars set aside, in 1957, $1.5 billion, in 1958, $2 bil- 
lion, and then over a 10-year period there would be $2 billion set aside 
for the Interstate System. And then it would gradually step down 
again. 

In a word, this suggestion is that in 15 years there would be $27 
billion made available for the Interstate System. It is extending the 
period beyond the 10 years that have been mentioned prominently. 
And then after that time there would be—— 

Mr. Dempsey. We would be very glad to have that for the record, 
but we are considering not to exceed 10 years at this time. 

Mr. Knowtron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Will you be a little brief now, because we are going 
to have to leave here in a very few minutes. 

Mr. Knowtron. Bless your heart, I will be glad to do that. 

So that, in a word, is the heart of my statement. TI believe it will 
be necessary to draw on the Treasury for some funds. I urge very 
much that Congress at this time try to extend its authorization period 
as long as it can, and if it could go 10 years I would think it would 
be a wonderful thing. I think the 2-year period of authorization has 
been a roadblock in progress. 

I thank you very much, gentlemen, for this opportunity to appear 
here, 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much. TI appreciate your statement. 
(The table referred to by Mr. Knowlton is as follows:) 
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NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Dempsey. Have you any questions, Mr. Gentry ? 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Knowlton, I did not know what was in your 
statement because I had not read it yet, but I find that you and I 
are in pretty close agreement on how this thing should be handled, 
and I sure appreciate the opportunity of hearing you. Thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. Knowtron. Thank you, Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Bush, any questions ? 

Mr. BusH. No questions. 

Mr. Demesey. Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becker. No questions. 

Mr. Demesey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fritts, I would like to ask you if you have prints of the charts 
that you had before us this morning? 

Mr. Frirts. Yes, sir, and I will make them available to your secre- 
tary tomorrow. 

Mr. DempsEy. We will have them in the record, because they are 
very valuable. 

(The charts referred to will be found on pp. 702 and 703.) 

Mr. Dempsrty. The committee will now adjourn until 10 o'clock 
Monday morning next. 

(Whereupon, at 11:22 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a.m., Monday, May 23, 1955.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 23, 1955 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMirrer ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. John J. Dempsey 
presiding. 

Mr. Dempsry. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will now have further consideration of H. R. 4260. We have 
some very important witnesses here today. Of Mr. Scudder from 
California will introduce our first witness, Senator Collier from 
California, we will be very happy. 

Mr. Scupper. It is a distinct pleasure for me to have some of my 
old colleagues from the State legislature here today. Senator Col- 
lier represents one of the counties in my congressional district. He 
is 2 man who has spent many years in the study of the highway 
program in California. Many of the outstanding highway programs 
in the State have borne his name along with another great friend of 
mine, Mike Burns, who is a Senator from one of my ‘other counties. 

do appreciate the opportunity of having this group of Califor- 
nians coming here today to express their views to you on highway 
matters, 

At this time it gives me a great deal of pleasure to intruduce Sen- 
ator Randolph Collier of the California State legislature. Senator 
Collier. 

Mr. Dempsry. Senator, will you take the stand? I notice your 
statement contains 22 pages. If you would prefer, we could put your 
statement into the record and then you could brief it. That would be 
helpful to us because we go into session in the House at 12 o'clock. 
However, you may proceed i in any way you wish, because your testi- 
money is very important to this committee. , 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RANDOLPH COLLIER, STATE SENATOR, 
CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE, ACCOMPANIED BY L. M. 
BACKSTRAND, ASSEMBLYMAN, CHAIRMAN, ASSEMBLY TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE; RICHARD DOLWIG, 
ASSEMBLYMAN, MEMBER OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE; FRANK B. 
DURKEE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS; J. W. 
VICKREY, ASSISTANT HIGHWAY ENGINEER; ROBERT REED, 
COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS; HARMER DAVIS, 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA; AND 
RICHARD ZETTLE, ECONOMIST, INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 


Mr. Couturier. Mr. Chairman, Governor Dempsey, gentlemen of the 
committee. As my friend, Congressman Scudder said, we have had 
considerable experience in California beginning in 1954, in extricat- 
ing California out of a mess that she found herself in. 

We are not here today to speak on the need. We know the need. 
We thought if we could come to you gentlemen and give you our ex- 
periences in order to be helpful, that we would be very pleased to yive 
you that information. We would like the privilege, particularly on 
the technical information, for the staff that is here with me and my 
fellow members of the legislature to read those portions. 

Now, as you know, we have 6 million registered vehicles in Cali- 
fornia. We have one-tenth of the entire population of the Nation in 
California. We feel, beginning with 1945 and putting together a $3 
billion program for the State, in that 10-year period starting with that 
perhaps some of our past experiences would be helpful in formulating 
some national policy. 

We have here with us Mr. Richard Dolwig, assemblyman from the 
lower house; Mr. Lee Backstrand, chairman of the assembly trans- 
portation and commerce committee; Mr. Frank B. Durkee, director of 
the department of public works; Mr. J. W. Vickrey, assistant State 
highway engineer and a member of the designs committee of the 
American Highway Officials Committee; Mr. Harmer Davis, director 
of the Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering of the 
University of California; Mr. Robert Reed, counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the State of California; and Mr. Richard 
Zettle, an economist at the Institute of Traffic and Transportation 
Engineering. 

I brought all of these men here and I would ask your indulgence 
that from time to time, as you gentlemen desire to ask questions and 
interrupt me, we will be pleased to answer your questions. These men 
are technicians and they are capable of answering any and all questions 
in this field. We want to answer them forthrightly and we want to 
give you the benefit of our experience. We do want to be helpful. 

That is our position and if I may have that privilege, Mr. ices, 
we would like to read these statements. Although it does comprise 
22 pages in length, I do not think we will take anywhere near the time 
that we asked for. We realize that you have other witnesses here also. 

Mr. Dempsey. They are mostly all California witnesses, so take all 
the time you want until 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. Cotuter. Then with your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like toask Mr. Frank Durkee, our director of the Department of Public 
Works from California, to speak. 

Mr. Demrsry. May Task you a question ¢ 

Mr. Couurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. You very recently attended a highway meeting in 
San Francisco, did you not ? 

Mr. Cotirer. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Did you have 11 Western States at that meeting ? 

Mr. Coxirer. We had 10 of the 11 Western States. We have a 
western highway policy committee within the framework of the Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. I was here to see Mr. Scudder 
and Mr. Baldwin a short time ago when we were going to have a meet- 
ing at San Francisco. We had this meeting and 10 of the 11 Western 
States were represented by legislators and administrators. 

Mr. Demesrey. What I want to know is, did you discuss the highway 
bills then before the Congress ? 

Mr. Conurer. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsry. What conclusions did you reach ? 

Mr. Coturer. We arrived at a set of principles which were set forth 
im Senate Joint Resolution 28 of the California Legislature, which 
has been agreed to by our Governor and a great segment of the people 
in California, That resolution was adopted verbatim, and no commas 
were even changed. Ten of the 11 Western States now as far as prin- 
ciple is concerned, are in great agreement. Those principles pertain 
particularly to the administration program. We feel that the admin- 
istration program is the best. bill to get the largest dollar volume back 
to the West and into the State that cannot handle a higher matching 
program. 

Mr. Dempsry. Is there any observation as to the ability of the re- 
spective States to meet the matching requirements of the different 
bills? 

Mr. Cottier. Yes. In discussing the Gore bill, the conclusion was 
reached that California would be the only State in the 11 Western 
States that could meet the matching provisions in the Gore bill, while 
every State in the West could meet the matching provisions in the 
administration bill. 

Mr. Busu. Eleven States, did you say? 

Mr. Corner. Yes; 11 States. 

If there are any further questions at any time, please feel free to 
interrupt, and we will do our best to answer them. May I ask Mr. 
Durkee to come forward ? 

Mr. Durkee is the director of the department of public works in 
California, who builds all of our highways. I may say California 
has done its share. 

I want to say one other thing. We have no diversion in California 
whatsoever as far as highway-user taxes are concerned. 

Mr. Dempsey. This committee was out there a year ago, Senator, 
and as far as I am concerned, I think you are doing the finest job of 
any State in the Union. Your job in building roads has been per- 
fectly outstanding out there. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Corurer. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RANDOLPH COLLIER, STATE SENATOR, 
CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE, ACCOMPANIED BY L. M. 
BACKSTRAND, ASSEMBLYMAN, CHAIRMAN, ASSEMBLY TRANS- 
PORTATION AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE; RICHARD DOLWIG, 
ASSEMBLYMAN, MEMBER OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE; FRANK B. 
DURKEE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS; J. W. 
VICKREY, ASSISTANT HIGHWAY ENGINEER; ROBERT REED, 
COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS; HARMER DAVIS, 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA; AND 
RICHARD ZETTLE, ECONOMIST, INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 


Mr. Cotiter. Mr. Chairman, Governor Dempsey, gentlemen of the 
committee. As my friend, Congressman Scudder said, we have had 
considerable experience in California beginning in 1954, in extricat- 
ing California out of a mess that she found herself in. 

We are not here today to speak on the need. We know the need. 
We thought if we could come to you gentlemen and give you our ex- 
periences in order to be helpful, that we would be very pleased to yive 
you that information. We would like the privilege, particularly on 
the technical information, for the staff that is here with me and my 
fellow members of the legislature to read those portions. 

Now, as you know, we have 6 million registered vehicles in Cali- 
fornia. We have one-tenth of the entire population of the Nation in 
California. We feel, beginning with 1945 and putting together a $3 
billion program for the State, in that 10-year period starting with that 
perhaps some of our past experiences would be helpful in formulating 
some national policy. 

We have here with us Mr. Richard Dolwig, assemblyman from the 
lower house; Mr. Lee Backstrand, chairman of the assembly trans- 
portation and commerce committee; Mr. Frank B. Durkee, director of 
the department of public works; Mr. J. W. Vickrey, assistant State 
highway engineer and a member of the designs committee of the 
American Highway Officials Committee; Mr. Harmer Davis, director 
of the Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineering of the 
University of California; Mr. Robert Reed, counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works of the State of California; and Mr. Richard 
Zettle, an economist at the Institute of Traffic and Transportation 
Engineering. 

I brought all of these men here and I would ask your indulgence 
that from time to time, as you gentlemen desire to ask questions and 
interrupt me, we will be pleased to answer your questions. These men 
are technicians and they are capable of answering any and all questions 
in this field. We want to answer them forthrightly and we want to 
give you the benefit of our experience. We do want to be helpful. 

That is our position and if I may have that privilege, Mr. Chairman, 
we would like to read these statements. Although it does comprise 
22 pages in length, I do not think we will take anywhere near the time 
that we asked for. We realize that you have other witnesses here also. 

Mr. Demrsry. They are mostly all California witnesses, so take all 
the time you want until 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. Coturer. Then with your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like toask Mr. Frank Durkee, our director of the Department of Public 
Works from California, to speak. 

Mr. Demrsry. May I ask you a question / 

Mr. Coiutier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. You very recently attended a highway meeting in 
San Francisco, did you not? 

Mr. Coturer. Yes. 

Mr. Demresey. Did you have 11 Western States at that meeting / 

Mr. Coxtirer. We had 10 of the 11 Western States. We have a 
western highway policy committee within the framework of the Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. I was here to see Mr. Scudder 
and Mr. Baldwin a short time ago when we were going to have a meet- 
ing at San Francisco. We had this meeting and 10 of the 11 Western 
States were represented by legislators and administrators. 

Mr. Dempsey. What I want to know is, did you discuss the highway 
bills then before the Congress ? 

Mr. Cotirer. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. What conclusions did you reach / 

Mr. Cotirer. We arrived at a set of principles which were set forth 
in Senate Joint Resolution 28 of the California Legislature, which 
has been agreed to by our Governor and a great segment of the people 
in California. That resolution was adopted verbatim, and no commas 
were even changed. Ten of the 11 Western States now as far as prin- 
ciple is concerned, are in great agreement. Those principles pertain 
particularly to the administration program. We feel that the admin- 
istration program is the best bill to get the largest dollar volume back 
to the West and into the State that cannot handle a higher matching 
program. 

Mr. Dempsey. Is there any observation as to the ability of the re- 
spective States to meet the matching requirements of the different 
bills? 

Mr. Coturer. Yes. In discussing the Gore bill, the conclusion was 
reached that California would be the only State in the 11 Western 
States that could meet the matching provisions in the Gore bill, while 
every State in the West could meet the matching provisions in the 
administration bill. 

Mr. Busu. Eleven States, did you say? 

Mr. Coriter. Yes; 11 States. 

If there are any further questions at any time, please feel free to 
interrupt, and we will do our best’ to answer them. May I ask Mr. 
Durkee to come forward ? 

Mr. Durkee is the director of the department of public works in 
California, who builds all of our highways. I may say California 
has done its share. 

I want to say one other thing. We have no diversion in California 
whatsoever as far as highway-user taxes are concerned. 

Mr. Dempsey. This committee was out there a year ago, Senator, 
and as far as I am concerned, I think you are doing the finest job of 
any State in the Union. Your job in building roads has been per- 
fectly outstanding out there. I congratulate you. 

Mr. Cottier. Thank you. 
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In 1945, when I made the suggestion that we do something about it, 
very few people would listen to me, but by 1947 they started listening, 
and in 1953 we got our full program together. 

Mr. Donpero. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Collier, that all of 
the highway-user taxes imposed in the State of California are not 
diverted to other purposes, but are used on your highways? 

Mr. Couier. That is right. By constitutional provision we cannot 
even use highway-user taxes for the purpose of paying interest on 
bonds; but the principal is used to build highways. 

Mr. McGreeor. Do you make an allocation of your highway funds 
in California based on population, for instance, 55 percent to Los 
Angeles south and 45 percent to Los Angeles north ? 

Mr. Cotiier. California is bound to put in some kind of formula in 
legislation because of our setup out there. We have what is known 
as the Breed formula in the 1947 act, that bears my name and Senator 
Burns’ name. There we have the division of the funds 55 percent to 
the southern 13 counties and 45 percent to the northern 48 counties. 

Mr. McGrecor. You did that on what you considered the basis of 
need / 

Mr. Coizrer. It is practically on the basis of need, and the gasoline 
consumption used in that area 

Mr. McGreeor. That would be based on population ¢ 


Mr. Couurer. Yes. Largely so. Automobile population, and so 
forth. 


Mr. Demesry. Without objection, Mr. Collier’s statement will 
appear in the record at this point. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Collier is as follows :) 


We are here because we believe that a healthy economy is important to the 
Nation—and to California—and because we think that adequate highway trans- 
port facilities are necessary to underwrite that economy in the years ahead. 

We come, however, not as a special interest pleading for a special dispensa- 
tion, but as a segment of the citizenry of this Nation, to confer with you and, 
if possible, to aid your deliberations by offering our views and analyses regarding 
the highway problem. 

To remain a strong and healthy Nation in the world as it exists today and 
in which we must live in the future, our economy must expand and our produc- 
tivity must increase. To sustain this economy we shall need transport services 
that support and aid, not hinder and sap, productivity. All indications (point 
toward the necessity of providing transport roughly proportional to economic 
activity expected. 

Two things appear fundamental at this point: (1) highway transport will 
continue to play a vital role at least for several decades to come, and (2) great 
needs exist on the Nation’s highway plant. 

Highway transport provides and will continue to provide an essential service, 
especially in California and the Western States. While the railroads opened 
up the West and provided the steel links that first bound this Nation together, 
tthe West has come of age, economically speaking, on roads and rubber tires. 
The products of our forests, fields, and mines move to market through a vast 
network of roads. The products of the Nation’s industry and of our own indus- 
try are distributed through this same network. Our commerce moves, on the 
scale it does, because we have a flexible, free-flowing, versatile, adaptable, 
mechanized transport medium available to annihilate distance, which with us 
is often great. 

Trere are eight entire counties and thousands of other square miles in Cali- 
fornia which have no rail source. As is true everywhere, all commodities at 
some point between origin and destination depend upon roads or streets. In 

California this dependence on roads is greatly above the national average. 
There are over 6 million registered vehicles in California, approximately 10 
percent of those in the entire Nation. The recently conducted motor vehicle 
ase study, conducted by the Bureau of the Census, shows that trucks carry 19 
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billion ton-miles of commodities, and passenger cars generate 39 billion passenger 
vehicle miles annually in California. Our two great metropolitan regions, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Bay area, as almost wholly dependent upon motor 
vehicles for their daily food items. 

A large fraction of our citizens depend upon motorized transport; they have 
found a way to live and to do business because this kind of transport has 
become available. We have in California about 4,700,000 gainfully employed 
persons, and 3,155,000 of these use some form of automotive transportation 
in traveling to or from work. 

California and the West have railroads—good railroads. We also have 
waterways, harbors, airlines, and pipelines. Each plays its part, but at this 
point we are concerned that our basic land-transport network, which permeates 
our commonwealth and serves our basic needs, is not keeping pace with the 
demands placed upon it. 

We have watched with close interest the information that has been placed 
before the Congress concerning the condition of our Nation’s roads, streets and 
highways. We have followed the discussions by the committees of the two 
Houses of the Congress. We are impressed by the fact that no one contests that 
great need exists. The debate appears to hinge about how best to meet the 
needs. We shall not, therefore, take your time by amplifying the iinventories of 
deficiencies, nor repeating the statistics of highway usage and how it is exceed- 
ing the capacity of the present highway plant; nor shall we detail the demon- 
strated losses and inefficiencies that occur daily because great segments of our 
roads are inadequate to serve effectively the movement that must take place. 
That is all in the record. Perhaps it is sufficient to say that our own studies, in 
California, tell the same story, only more pointedly. 

And so, we felt that we might be helpful if we could place before you our 
analysis of the problem which really faces all of us, namely, what do we do 
about the highway situation? Perhaps we may be successful in suggesting a 
slightly different perspective on the problem, and on the alternative proposals 
that are coming before you. 

To make our presentation in an orderly fashion, we will first have Mr. Frank 
B. Durkee, the Director of our State Department of Public Works, outline the 
questions and issues, as we see them, arising from this effort to meet the high- 
way problem. Then Mr. J. W. Vickrey, assistant State highway engineer, will 
analyze the effects of various proposals now before Congress, on the situation 
in California. And finally, Assemblyman Richard J. Dolwig, member of our 
joint legislative committee on the highway problem, will summarize how Cali- 
fornia views these proposals. Following this, we shall be pleased to try to 
answer questions your committee may wish to direct to any of us. 


Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Durkee, you may proceed. 

Mr. Durkee. My name is Frank B. Durkee, director of Public 
Works of the State of California. 

One of our several Divisions is the Division of Highways, which 
administers planning, construction and maintenance of the State high- 
way system in California. We wish to present briefly an analysis Sof 
major problems and issues in this highway matter as we see them from 
our point of view in California. 

We all recognize, I am sure, that we, as a Nation, through you, our 
elected representatives in the Congress, are struggling not just with 
a problem of overcoming phy sical inadequacies of the Nation’s road 
system. The needs have been surveyed and their urgency is recog- 
uized; money and know-how can fix any or all of them. The real 
struggle concerns a potential change in national highway policy. 

We sense that we are in a period of great transition in national 
highway policy. Action on a scale far gr eater than ever before seems 
to be needed, and such action, if taken, will in some w ay change the 
role of the Federal Government in highway transport affairs. 

In our democratic process, at all levels of government, we believe 
that policy-in-the-making should be thoroughly aired and debated, 
both in public meeting and in legislative halls. The fact that your 
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committee is giving long, earnest and detailed consideration to the 
current highway proposals is indicative that a need for important 
revisions of policy is emerging. Whether definite formulation of 
revised policy can be made in the near future, perhaps no man can tell. 
But neither you nor we can fail to wrestle with the issues involved until 
decisions are made, for better or worse. 

In attempting to come closer to formulation of policy, it is helpful 
to try to identify, to recognize, and to place in perspective the issues 
involved in the problems that have welled up for consideration. No 
doubt you gentlemen are fully aware of all of the issues, but a review 
of them from our point of view may serve to put us on common ground 
for further discussion, and will apprise you of our estimate of their 
Importance. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE PROVISION OF HIGHWAYS 


Perhaps the most basic issue which faces all of us concerns the role 
of the Federal Government in future highway affairs. This matter 
of role has two important aspects—one relates to the highway systems 
in which the Federal Government may be determined to have signifi- 
cant interest, and the other relates to location of prime responsibility 
for construction and management functions. So far, in the legislative 
proposals and the testimony, there appears to be general agreement 
that the prime responsibility for construction and management of the 
Federal-aid highway systems will continue to be reserved by the 
States. With the possible exception of certain powers of a Federal 
highway finance corporation and of the implications of greater than 
50-50 matching of Federal with State funds, no large issues are raised 
on this point, although we shall discuss these exceptions briefly later 
in the presentation. But the role of the Federal Government in stimu- 
lating and underwriting selected road systems does have important 
policy implications, which we should identify here. 

While probably not considered as such in its early formulation and 
development, the now traditional scheme of Federal aid for highways 
may be viewed as essentially an “equalization” program. ‘To assure 
the development to some minimum standards of an interconnected 
road network in all States throughout the Nation, aid has been pro- 
vided from the general funds. No attempt was made to associate the 
source of revenue with apportionment. Earmarking of revenues, or 
“linkage” has been avoided. However, in effect, some States have 
received more than they put into the Treasury from some allocable 
segment of motor vehicle excise taxes, and some States have contrib- 
uted more in motor vehicle taxes than they receive in Federal highway 
aid. Up to some reasonable level, an equalization program is not 
unjustifiable, and appears to be a fairly well recognized and acceptable 
role of the Federal Government in several phases of national welfare. 
This equalization program for highways has made it possible for 
States with limited or not fully developed resources to provide basic 
road networks, and to develop the links in the nationwide road system 
at least to minimum standards. This benefits all the States by con- 
tributing a free flow of commerce. California is benefited, for exam- 


ple, by not having impassable gaps in the routes which connect it with 
the rest of the Nation. 
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But another role of the Federal Government with respect to high- 
way systems is discernible, and this is a responsibility, possibly sub- 
stantial, but not necessarily complete, for the adequate development 
of a system of trunkline highways of national interest. In a way, 
Congress recognized this role by the Federal-Aid Act of 1921, when, 
because the provisions of the 1916 act were not leading to an inter- 
connected system, it concentrated Federal aid on a primary system of 
roads. During the intervening decades, the needs of the Nation for 
farm-to-market roads, and later for urban connections and feeders, 
led to a deemphasis of a trunkline system in favor of a diversified net- 
work on an equalization basis. 

However, the designation of the National System of Interstate 
Highways, the allocation of special moneys to it in recent years, and 
the current proposals for accelerated Federal financing of this select 
system, are symptoms of the renewed recognition of the responsibility, 
on the part of the National Government, for the stimulation and un- 
derwriting of an adequate trunkline highway network. We con- 
sider this latter role to be a legitimate one on the part of the Federal 
Government, and further, believe that while the responsibility for 
support of a trunkline system is parallel to the equalization function, 
it should not necessarily be carried out on the same basis. This, we 
think, is the essence of the current policy issue, namely, whether or 
not the financing of a select trunkline system should be carried out on 
a formula that differs from that used in the equalization concept. 

It is characteristic of a trunkline highway that it carries a relatively 
large proportion of the total traffic, that its costs are related to traffic 
demands, and that the highway revenue it produces through user 
taxes is proportional to the volume of traffic it carries. A possible 
and logical basis for allocating support for a trunkline highway sys- 
tem is that of usage; thus the inventory of needs recently prepared 
through the United States Bureau of Public Roads at the direction of 
Congress provides one index for allocation according to traffic usage. 

If we are to embark on an accelerated highway construction pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis, with all levels of government to play some 
designated part, we consider it appropriate that the Federal Govern- 
ment engage in both an equalization program, and in a national trunk- 
line system development program, simultaneously, but not on the 
same basis. 

CREDIT VERSUS PAY-AS-YOU-GO FINANCING 


A second major issue is that of credit versus pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing. It is obvious that if the Interstate System is to be brought up to 
proposed service standards, within, say, a decade, then a more rapid 
rate of financing than is provided under current programs will be 
necessary. In addition to national-defense requirements, all indica- 
tions are that additional important benefits will accrue from an early 
completion of this system; savings will result from more efficient 
operation, from reduction in losses due to congrestion and accidents. 
However, the choice between using borrowed capital and increased 
highway-user revenue will have to be made from a number of con- 
siderations. On the one hand, considerations of equity lend weight 
to the view that credit financing will permit spreading the payment 
for this costly system over a sufficient period of time so that users who 
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will benefit from the facility 10, 20, and 30 years hence will also share 
the burden of cost. On the other hand, considerations as to the po- 
tential inflationary effects of a large credit-financed program would 
have to be considered. It is our view that, in this instance, a credit- 
financed program has much merit, provided the inflationary features 
do not become too severe. 

Other issues involved in the various proposals before you include: 
A highway user-tax system at the Federal level, mutching provisions 
on the Interstate System, reimbursement to States for segments of 
the Interstate System already completed, and the question of com- 
plete access control for the entire Interstate System. I shall discuss 
these only briefly; some will be covered in more detail by those who 
will follow me in our presentation. 


HIGHWAY USER TAX SYSTEM PROBLEM 


On recent years the majority of highway revenues have been raised 
by the States. Adjustments, aimed at obtaining a reasonably dis- 
tributed burden of tax responsibility among the various classes of 
highway users, are made through the tax structures at the State level. 
During these recent years, also, funds expended for highways by the 
Federal Government have been roughly between 11 and 14 percent 
of the total revenues expended on highways. Thus the Federal con- 
tributions have not appreciably affected the distribution of tax bur- 
dents assigned to the several types of users. 

A larger participation by the Federal Government in the total high- 
way financing picture, with revenues in effect based upon the fuel 
tax, naturally raises the question of equitable and appropriate dis- 
tribution of tax responsibility. We note that the question has been 
raised in some of the discussions before the congressional commit- 
tees, and that some of the proposed bills in this session contain ref- 
erences to this problem. 

This matter of user-tax structure will no doubt undergo reexamina- 
tion in the next few years and adjustments can prob: ably be made. 
However, it is our view that the need and importance of getting an 
augmented program underway, which is underway now, is so urgent 
that this question should not impede the initiation of the program. 
Asa rough guide, we might point out that a Federal program in which 
(a) the equivalent of present revenue from 1 cent of fuel tax is de- 
voted to an equalization program, that is regular Federal aid, and 
(b) the equivalent of 1 cent of fuel tax, apitalized and spread over 
30 years, is devoted to an Interstate System program, would repre- 
sent no great policy departure, in total, from the tax structure poliey 
embodied in the 1954 Federal-Aid Highway Act. 


MATCHING PROVISIONS 


On the question of the matching requirements for Federal and State 
funds, we consider that for the primary, secondary, and urban Sys- 
tems not on the Interstate System, the present matching formulas are 
appropriate and, by and large, workable. For the interst: ate system, 
however, it is obvious that if the Federal Government is to disch: arge 
a larger responsibility and if the program is to be accelerated to the 
point where completion in, say, 10 years is to be attained, a dif- 
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ferent matching ratio is necessary. It is made necessary by the 
realistic consideration of the fact that for some States it will be 
practically impossible to increase their matching funds. We con 
sider it not inappropriate that the State should be required to provide 
some funds for this system, and suggest that possibly 5 to 10 percent 
woud not be out of line. 


REIMBURSEMENT PROBLEM 


The question of reimbursement to States which have, by one means 
or another, completed some portion of their interstate roads to accept 
able standards is a difficult one. However, at least for the States 
which have built and paid for interstate roads as free roads, the 
needs estimates which have been submitted presumably represent the 
additional funds required to complete the roads on that system. 
Thus, if a program is set up as a sum to meet the stated needs, no 
reimbursement should be made. For the States which have built toll 
roads that can or should become part of the Interstate System, the 
situation is somewhat different. While these roads have been put 
into service physically, some part of the outstanding debt may be 
viewed as a remaining financial deficiency. We see no objection 
to reimbursement, provided such financial deficiency is included as a 
part of the sum total of the national needs before the allocations 
are made. 

While California has followed a policy of providing nontoll public 
highways, we recognize fully that some other States, for reasons good 
and sufficient to themselves, have concluded that toll financing was ap- 
propriate to their conditions. We think that each State should make 
its own decisions in this respect. 


ACCESS CONTROL 


We understand that some questions have been raised concerning the 
appropriateness of complete access control on the Interstate System of 
Highways. 

It so happens that California has had a limited-access law in effect 
since 1939, and we now have in operation some 1,100 miles of access- 
controlled freeways. We can, therefore, speak with a fair degree of 
experience and assurance on this point. 

For costly mainline arterial highways, some device is necessary to 
preserve the capacity and utility “of the highway. Otherwise the in- 
vestment inevitably, seriously, and prematurely deteriorates. The 
principle of access control is the only means so far devised to preserve 
these investments. We cannot afford either the space or the money to 
keep rebuilding and replacing arterial highways which become pre- 
maturely obsolescent by encroachment upon their primary function, 
that of movement of traffic. 

A further and important aspect of our considerable experience with 
limited-access highways is that these facilities, properly designed and 
located, actually increase nearby land values, enhance local ‘business, 
and promote stable growth of the communities near or through whic h 
they pass. My associate, Mr. Vickrey, can give you documented sta- 
tistics on this point, if you so desire. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In these comments, I have attempted to indicate to you our analysis 
of some of the major policy issues in the proposals before your com- 
mittee. In the continuation of this presentation, other members of the 
group will amplify the reasons for some of the viewpoints to which I 
have alluded. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Biarnix. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Biarntk. On page 9, Mr. Durkee, you touch on the reimburse- 
ment problem in the case of States which have built and paid for 
interstate roads. What do you recommend in the case of States that 
have built roads, but have not completed their payments, and where 
they have bonds outstanding, or debt obligations ? 

Mr. Durxer. As far as the toll-road financing is concerned, we feel 
that isa question which should be left to those States and the Congress. 
As far as California is concerned, we have no toll roads and are per- 
fectly willing to waive that reimbursement. We think the way it has 
been’ treated so far the suggested legislation before the Congress is 

fairly impracticable, so far as working out any payback for free 
interstate highways is concerned. 

As far as we are concerned, in our State we are willing to waive that. 

Mr. Cottier. May I say under the bills designs for the future for 
our highways to be good in 30 years from now, they must be of such 
high standards that those States who built toll roads under other stand- 
ards—we have built freeways in the West, but our standards will be 
obsolete and nobody will get any payback. So perhaps it is better 
to leave the payback question out of any legislation. 

Mr. Durkee. May I amplify my answer on the question of the 
toll-road payback? “We believe the amount to be paid to a particular 
State for toll roads should not be taken off the top, but be part of 
the allocation of the State. The financial deficiency should be in- 
cluded in the deficiency for roads not yet built, and should be com- 
pensated for in that way. We feel that would be a more equitable 
way to handle the matter. as far as our roads are concerned. 

Mr. Cotzrer. That is, if there is to be a payback. 

Mr. Durker. Yes. If there is to be a payback. 

Mr. Donprro. There are two questions that occur to me, Mr. Durkee. 
One is your statement on page 9 that it will be practically impossible 
to increase the matching funds in the States. You do not mean in 
regard to the Interstate ‘System, do you? 

Mr. Durker. The Interstate System, if the matching were on the 
basis of existing legislation. As Senator Collier indie: ated, the repre- 
sentatives of the States who met at San Francisco—many of them, 
if not all of them—indicated they could not match on the basis of 
present legislation the increased funds proposed. So we say that 
the States should pay some part of the Interstate System, but not 
on the basis of the legislation hertofore enacted. Some part, maybe 
5 or 10 percent, would be appropriate. 

Mr. Donpero. That is practically the proposal of the administra- 
tion bill before this committee. 

Mr. Durkee. That is correct, as I understand it. 
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Mr. Donpero. That is, that the Federal Government pay the major 
part of the cost of the Interstate System, leaving only 5 percent, or 
a fraction more, to be paid by the States. 

Mr. Durkee. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Under that formula you do not then say that the 
States could not meet it, do you ? 

Mr. Durker. No. I think they could match it and would be in 
a much better position to match. 

Mr. Couirer. On that point, Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, the 
11 Western States can match under the administration bill. But 
under the Gore bill, California will be the only one of the 11 Western 
States able to match. 

Mr. Donvero. I have one more question. This committee has a dif- 
ficult problem before it, to determine what to do in respect to reim- 
bursement for toll roads already built, some by the States, some by 
corporations, and some by private investment, where the money has 
been put up for the purchase of stock. What do you think we ought 
to do in regard to that? 

Mr. Durkee. I think what I have said covers our position on that. 
In California we have no such roads. 

Mr. Donpero. Your State is not affected ? 

Mr. Durkee. That is right. 

Mr. Donvero. But there are other States involved which do present 
a problem to this committee. What is your advice to this committee 
on that subject ? 

Mr. Durer. My personal view is that the payback is going to be 
a difficult thing to work out on an equitable basis. However, if the 
Congress feels that that should be done we are not opposed to some 
payback for the toll-road States, provided, however, that the pay- 
back comes out of their share considering the existing debts as a 
part of the deficiency, and does not come off the top. We think if it 
comes off the top first and then you reapportion the money for the 
Interstate System afterward, that that would be an inequitable dis- 
tribution of the funds provided for the Interstate System. That is 
our position in California. 

Mr. Donprro. Thank you. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask a few questions of this gentleman, 
but I will waive them. There are so many witnesses that we might 
not be able to get to them. 

Mr. Mack. Do I understand from your statement that you are not 
averse to the Government imposing a l-cent additional gasoline 
tax / 

Mr. Durkee. No. If the Congress feels that is the way the pro- 
gram should be financed, we are not opposed to that, but we think it 
can be worked out possibly without going into that. 

Mr. Mack. Do you believe the 11 W estern States generally have that 
feeling, that is, that they would not be opposed to the 1-cent gasoline 
tax? 

Mr. Durker. Perhaps Senator Collier can tell you that. 

Mr. Courier. I have worked with Mr. Hanson, your friend and my 
friend for many years on this problem. It would be our position it 
would be unwise for the Federal Government to levy an additional 
1-cent gasoline tax. We feel that the present tax is high enough and 
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removes the possibility of the States ever increasing their gasoline 
tax. We feel we have gone as far as we can in C alifornia with re- 
gard to the highway-user taxes. We feel that the bonded feature 
by spreading it over a 30-year period, with the same revenue will 
make it possible to build the Interstate System. 

As to those remaining 20 years, C alifornia, after the Interstate Sys- 
tem is taken care of in the first 10 years, will be very capable of 

taking care of their problems when they arise, provided that the 
normal Federal aid continues as we know it today. 

Mr. Mack. A point of disagreement between Members of Congress 
is the $11 billion which will be paid for interest. 

Mr. Coiuier. Yes, but in the final analysis we know it is up to 
the Congress to determine its own financial problems. 

Mr. Mack. That is all. 

Mr. Scupper. What percentage * the highways in the primary, 
secondary, or Interstate System in California would you feel were 
complete to an extent that would meet the specifications of the Inter- 
state System / 

Mr. Durkee. Could you answer on the percentage of the Inter- 
state System in California which has already been completed to inter- 
state standards? 

Mr. Vickrey. We do not know, sir, because we do not know what the 
standards will be. It is very difficult to determine what portion will 
meet the standards. We do not know what the standards are. That 
is one of the difficulties we are confronted with in the payback. 

Mr. Scupper. The reimbursable provision concerns me, I have felt 
a fair portion of our highway system, particularly between San 
Diego and Sacramento, might meet the requirements of the Inter- 
state System, if so the amount had been paid by the California tax- 
payers could under this bill be made reimbursable. 

Mr. Couiaer. Would you like to ask Mr. Vickrey the question of how 
much has California done on the Interstate System to bring it up to 
present-day standards? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes. 

Mr. Couurer. Could vou answer that question, as to how much Cali- 
fornia has done to bring the Interstate System up to present-day 
standards? Tell us in mileage. 

Mr. Vickrey. No; I do not believe I can give you a proper answer 
to that question this morning. But we have brought a considerable 
portion of it up to approximately the interstate standards we are talk- 
ing about here. 

Mr. Cottier. We have taken care of a large part of Routes Nos. 99, 
and a portion of 40, and some on 80 and 66. 

Mr. Scupprr. The thought I had, Senator, was that we have spent 
a great amount of money in California in bringing the main trunklines 
up to a high standard, and sometimes to the detriment of our other 
highways, in not providing the money to bring them to reasonably 
safe standards. If some of the money that we have spent on these 
main highways were reimbursable, the money could be well used in 
bringing some of the other highways up to a proper standard. 

Mr. DurKrr. May I say, Congressman Scudder, the proposals we 
have seen so far we feel may be entirely impractical and we might get 
into some long controversy about how much payback there would de. 
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So we would rather get our share of the money and go ahead with 
the program, rather than waste a lot of time trying to work out how 
much the payback might be. 

Mr. Batpwin. 1 have no questions, but actually, as I understand 
it, the presentation of each witness is integrated to form an overall 
presentation. For that reason I think perhaps we should get to the 
next witness, because we may get the answers to some of these things 
that we are asking here. 

Mr. Demrsey. Mr. Collier, we will be glad to have you call your 
next witness. 

Mr. Couuier. Very well. This is Mr. Vickrey, assistant State high- 
way engineer, division of highways, department of public works. 

Mr. Demrsrey. Mr. Vickrey, we are very glad to have you. 

Mr. Vickrey. My name is J. W. Vickrey, assistant State highway 
engineer, division of highways, department of public works. 

I would like to discuss with you some of the factors relating to an 
accelerated road program in California. 

Any change that Congress makes in highway policy and financing 
naturally affects our highway operations in California. We have 
attempted to analyze the possible effects of a number of the current 
proposals on potential rates of progress, on our potential ability to 
carry our share of the program, and on potential benefits that may 
accrue. I shall summarize a few of these factors. 


ABLLITY TO CARRY PROPOSED PROGRAMS 


We believe that California can carry any of the accelerated pro- 
grams thus far proposed in this Congress, and could provide match- 
ing funds for any of the financial proposals. However, at a recent 
meeting with representatives of the 11 Western States, we were in- 
formed that a number of these States would not be able to meet the 
matching requirements under proposals which greatly expand the 
entire Federal-aid program. However, all these States would be 
able to meet the matching requirements under a program such as that 
embodied in H. R. 4260. 

We, in California, favor an Interstate System program, such as 
that embodied in H. R. 4260, for the following reasons: 

1. We need to complete our highways on the Interstate System as 
rapidly as possible. This proposed program, of all that have been 
proposed, would enable the earliest completion of this vital system 
of highways. 

2. A definite 10-year program will enable an effective, expeditious, 
and orderly planning and construction schedule to be carried out. 

3. While we have been concentrating a very sizable proportion of 
our State funds on the highways in this system, it is very problemati- 
cal how long we can maintain this allocation. A separately financed 
and accelerated Interstate System program is the only way we can 
see that can give any reasonable assurance of meeting the traffic re- 
quirements on this system in the next decade. 

4. The benefits which would be derived from an accelerated 10-year 
program will more than pay off the expenditures involved. In other 
words, it is an eminently sound financial investment. 
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An analysis of benefits or savings which would result from an accel- 
erated program which would complete the interstate system of high- 
ways in California in a period of 10 years, was made recently by Prof. 
R. A. Moyer, of the Institute of Transportation and Traffic Engineer- 
ing at the University of California. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have a copy of that statement 
of Mr. Moyer before you. It is a green book. 

Because the proposed Interstate System would be designed to meet 
the traffic demands for a period of 20 years, and partly because the 
effective average life of some of the elements of such a facility would 
be about 20 years, Moyer calculated the savings which would be made 
over this period, resulting from lower vehicle-operating costs, time- 
savings, and reduction in accident damage costs. He found this amaz- 
ing result: That the savings on this system in 20 years totaled 
$3,855,413,000. This figure exceeds by a considerable margin the 

capital investment ($2,533,335,000) plus the total interest which 
would have to be paid if credit financing were used with 30-year serial 
bonds, the sum of interest plus principal being $3,401,083,000. A 
review of Professor Moyer’s study demonstr ated that he was very 
conservative in his estimates. For example, he charged off the costs 
of right-of-way, which, of course, have a much longer economic life 
than 20 or 30 years. Further, his study did not purport to evaluate 
national-defense benefits, increased property values, and other general 
economic enhancements. 

I would like to point out here that Mr. Moyer in his calculations 
used a straight-line basis. In other words, he took the average traffic 
during the first 10-year period and the average during the second 
10-year period, while actually traffic increases on a compound curve. 
We examined the figures on that basis and came out with practically 
the same result. The savings over the period on that basis would be 
$3,733 million. For a 20-year pay-as-you-go basis we found that 
figure to be about $2,597 million. In other words, the savings to traffic 
by reason of building the system in 10 years and then having the full 
system under operation for the succeeding 10 years, would save about 
$1,100 million in California over building this system on a 20-year 
pay-as-you-go aa 


THE POST 10-YFAR PROBLEM 


We note that the question has been raised, both by your com- 
mittee and also by your own people, as to what would happen if further 
needs developed on the Interstate System and no more special funds 
were forthcoming for this system for 20 years after its supposed 
completion. Our answer is: We believe that our own financing could 
take care of it. 

One way of looking at the situation is this: Our present rate of 
financing is roughly adjusted to our growing highway needs, but 
we have a big backlog of needs—a large gap must be overcome. If 
we can somehow fill that gap and get current, our revenue rates should 
keep us current. 
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THE LIMITED-ACCESS PROBLEM 


As Mr. Durkee has indicated, we have had considerable experience 
with the limited-access feature of arterial highway construction. | 
offer a few examples of the benefits that may be attributed to having 
a highway facility that preserves investment. 

Just north of Sacramento, across the American River, U. S. 99K 
going to the north, and U. 8. 40 going to the east, formerly passed 
through the center of the town of North Sacramento. In October 
1947, a freeway bypass of North Sacramento was opened to traffic. 
This freeway is approximately a mile to the east of the former location 
of the highway. It is constructed on a full freeway basis, that is, 
there is no access from abutting property and all intersecting streets 
and roads are at separate grades. The acreage price of land along 
this alinement in 1947—before we bought the right-of-way—was 3600 
per acre. In 1949 it was $1,100 per acre. In 1950, $7,100 per acre, 
and in 1951, $10,000 per acre. Industries have bought large tracts and 
located facilities in the area. 

At the same time, we find that the established business in the town 
which was bypassed continuously increased at a greater rate than 
other businesses in the county after the opening of the freeway. One 
hundred and fifty-eight retail establishments were studied on the 
basis of their gross sales. During the 4-year period, from 2 years 
prior to the opening of the freeway until 2 years afterward, the busi- 
ness increased 48.5 percent, while the same types of businesses on a 
countywide basis increased their business only 27 percent. Cafes and 
bars increased their business 13 percent, while the county average was 
a’ minus 1% percent. Service stations experienced an increase of over 
twice the average of the county. 

A similar situation exists on the so-called Eastshore Freeway lead- 
ing from Oakland along the eastern shore of San Francisco Bay to the 
south toward the city of San Jose. 3.3 miles of this freeway were 
opened on June 1, 1950, and an additional 4.2 miles on June 18, 1952 
After the 7%-mile section was opened, the traffic count was approxi- 
mately 60,000 vehicles per day. In 1947 the acreage land value in the 
area was found to be about $2,000, whereas, in 1952 it had increased 
to $11,300 per acre. It was found that the entire area along both sides 
of the freeway was being developed not only for industry, but for res- 
idential subdivisions. The number of new industries far exceeded 
the average of new industries in other areas. 

A third example involves a 5-mile length of freeway in the Los 
Angeles area, running southeast from Los a toward San Diego. 
A 5-mile section was opened on June 1, 1953. The tr: affic count, shortly 
after the freeway was opened, was camntnicines itely 77,000 vehicles per 
day. <A study of land values from 1946 to 1954 was made. Land 
values along this freeway increased substantially more than in other 
areas where freeways were not present, in 1 instance the value rising 
apron itely 605 percent between 1946 and 1954. Industrial acreage 
in 1954 was sold for as high as $55,000 per acre. It is interesting to 
note that the value of the property was not predicated upon the dis- 
tance therefrom to the nearest freeway opening. 

An additional important benefit, which cannot be evaluated in dol- 
lars, is that modern expressways preserve and improve the general 
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service values and investments along other and ordinary routes be- 
cause they lift from them the burden of through movements. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


I should like to conclude my remarks by offering a comment on a 
phase of what might be ‘alled the management problem. We note 
that in H. R. 4260 there is a provision for a Federal Highway Corpo- 
ration with a Board of Directors, which in addition to its fiscal and 
management functions would act as an appeals board concerning the 
application of the act. In the past, we, and we believe the other 
States, have experienced no difficulty in working with the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Commerce, and have been able 
to resolve successfully such differences in interpretation as have arisen, 
We have no reason to expect that the workable joint-management 
relationships which have been developed cannot be continued. We 
fear that this kind of provision, regardless of what bill it might 
finally appear in, would result in delays and undue controversies. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think that is a very intelligent statement and I 
appreciate being here to listen to it. 

I want to ask you one question. I notice California has 1,899 miles 
on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Vioxrey. Yes, sir. About 1,800. 

Mr. Dempsey I assume in this system in California where there 
are 1,899 miles you would expect to get from the Federal participa- 
tion one-tenth of that each year to permit you to do the job? 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes; that is correct. We would like to do the job 
in a period of 10 years or less. 

Mr. Dempsry. And the logical way to do it would be one-tenth 
each year? 

Mr. Vickrey. We would like to do it faster, if we can. The traffic 
demand is there and it is simply a matter of doing the work, so we 
would like to do it in 5 years, if we can. 

Mr. Demrsey. If the program is set up on a 10-year basis I want 
to find out what formula you think should be used. 

Mr. Vickrey. We think the money should be allocated on the basis 
of need. 

Mr. Dempsey. What would spell the need in the respective States? 
What would be the difference ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. You have a bill of particulars before you compiled 
by the Bureau of Public Roads which shows the needs in each State. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is the job that you are starting out with? 

Mr. Demrsry. That is right. 

Mr. Vickrey. If that job is to be done then the money should be 
allocated to the States on the basis of that particular job which is 
to be done. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thatisright. Fora period of 10 years? 

Mr. Vickrey. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. You think if they can do it in 5 years you should 
accelerate it for some States and let others drag ? 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes,sir. We believe that. We believe if the financ- 
ing can be arranged that way, any State should be allowed to build 
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its system of highways as rapidly as it can build it, and if the money 
is there we would expect to do it in a period of less than 10 years. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think that would upset the financial structure 
somewhat. 

Mr. Vickrey. I do not know that it would. It is a matter of selling 
bonds. 

Mr. Dempsey. It means if you finish it in 10 years you will pay 
interest on the bonds for 5 years longer. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is right, but you will have a road open to all 
traffic for 15 years instead of 10 years. 

Mr. Demesey. I am not arguing about that. I would like to see 
it done yester day . 

Mr. Vickrey. So would we. 

Mr. Demrsey. But you cannot do it that way. We have to have 
some formula. What I can see here is that at least one-tenth of 
the money should be available for each State. If they can do it 
more rapidly, that is all right if the money is available. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is right. That is the way we feel. In the 
event it is not available we would agree with you on that. 

Mr. Dempsey. It should be one-tenth. 

Mr. Vickrey. We would agree. 

Mr. Dempsry. There is no formula where you can do it on area 
or population basis, like the old formula that would fit the Interstate 
System ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. I beg your pardon / 

Mr. Dempsey. There is no formula like population, or the old 
system of mileage and area, that would fit into this system / 

Mr. Vickrey. That is right. We believe that is true, that there 
is not. 

Mr. Demesery. There are some small-area States that have very few 
miles, and I should think they would be taken care of immediately. 

Mr. Vickrey. There is one further point in connection with the 
point you are making, which is this: We feel there should be some 
provision there that if the State elected to, they might use some of 
the money for the other systems on the Interstate System, and that 
is provided in the bill. 

Mr. Demesry. If that is provided for, you could transfer from the 
primary about 35 percent, which has been done, and transfer it to 
the Interstate System. 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes. 

Mr. MceGrecor. Would you recommend that we increase the per- 
missable percentage of transfer from one system to the other, which 
is now 10 percent, op percent ? 

Mr. Vickrey. I do not think we. have any particular thoughts on 
that. We would be satisfied with 10, but we would not object to 20, 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Vickery, some of the opposition to this bill has 
been that the secondary roads were not getting a sufficient amount of 
money. As I visualize the bill, in California, where you have 1.900 
miles of road that you are now doing a lot of work on, then that work 
would be undertaken under the Interstate System. To the extent that 
that is happening, then the work you would do on we 1,900 miles is 
available for the Interstate System, or the primary, or the secondary 
system. 
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Mr. Vickrey. That is a point we are very much interested in. We 
ure now consuming some 25 percent of our money on the Interstate 
System. If this bill were enacted we would expect to put that money 
on the secondary system. 

Mr. Dempsey. So you would give both secondary and primary a 
share / 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. And there is going to be so much money expended 
on the urban system under the new bill that I question that urban 
figure. 

Mr. Couturier. To give you an example of that, which Mr. Scudder 
and I are particularly interested in, I feel that the Interstate System, 
as built by the Federal Government—that the road Mr. Scudder and 
I have dear to our hearts, which is a portion of 101 which runs along 
the north coast, would be built by California out of money which we 
have partly expended on the Interstate System, and he and I would 
get our road taken care of through California’s money just as quickly 
as we would if it were on the Interstate System. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you want it on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Coiirer. I think it would be very foolish to open up the Inter- 
state System mileage, although our constituents have that in mind, but 
I personally do not. 

Mr. Dempsey. Senator, I agree wholeheartedly with you that this 
Interstate System, if financed “by the Government, is going to release 
money that has previously been used for the primary system and for 
other roads. 

Mr. Couuier. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. It is the only thing 
I have ever seen that would make it possible for California to com- 
plete all of its highways within a reasonable time. That is, Federal 
money and our State money. 

Mr. Rocers. I wanted to ask one question. From the State money 
that would be released, which you are now spending on the Interstate 
System, would you expect that money to be matched in the regular 
proportion for primary and secondary roads for Federal funds ? 

Mr. Corxier. I think it is contemplated that $623 million would 
continue to come back to the highways and it would be $24 million on 
the forest highways and $600 million on the others. 

Mr. Rogers. You would not expect any increase / 

Mr. Conurer. No. 

Mr. Rogers. And you would not request for California any addi- 
tional moneys to be released because of our taking over the Interstate 
System, which would therefore give you more money? You would 
still expect just the ratio that is proposed here to be continued, and 
not increase your primary or secondary road funds / 

Mr. Counter. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask one question. You have more 
interstate roads in California than you have primary or secondary 
roads; do you not ? 

Mr. Vickrey. No. You are talking about secondary highways? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Vickrey. We have 9,000 miles of secondaries and 1,900 miles 
on the interstate system. 
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Mr. Dempsry. This map I have shows rural, 1,680. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is the interstate. 

Mr. Demesty. No. That is 1.899. 

Mr. McGrecor. My question was that you have more interstate 
than secondary or rural roads; do you not ? 

Mr. Vickrey. No. We have about 9,000 miles in the secondary 
system. Part is on the State highway system, and part is not on the 
State highway system. So your figures may not be quite correct. 

Mr. Coriier. May not your figures be that you are taking in 240 
miles in the urban area and one-thousand-six-hundred-and-some that 
are in the rural areas of California? Is that not correct? They are 
both on the Interstate System, making a total of 1,900 miles. Then 
we have in addition to that about 9,000 miles on the secondary. 

Mr. Demresry. That is right. It shows a total of 9,000 miles. 

Mr. Donpverro. I have just one question. On page 13 under sub- 
Ph ision 4 I think you set forth in precise language that the State of 

California and your Department are satisfied with the financing pro- 
gram set up under the bill which we are now considering, H. R. 4260. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprero. One other thing. Are you satisfied to leave the 
question of the relationship of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
and the highway departments of the States entirely as far as ques- 
tions that might arise regarding public roads, so that they will be 

resolved between you rather than give the new corporation that power? 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes: we are. We see no reason to change that rela- 
tionship simply because of the size of the program. We have increased 
the size of our program twice in the last few years, and the Bureau 
of Publie Roads increased their program somewhat. The size has no 
particular bearing on the management. 

Mr. Donprero. You never had any difficulty in resolving your 
problems ? 

Mr. Vickrey. No. 

Mr. Donprero. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask some questions here. How many 
miles of roads have you built on the Interstate System since this pro- 
gram got started? I mean, four-lane, limited-access roads that are 
part of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Vickrey. I am sorry, Mr. Gentry. I do not have that infor- 
mation here. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you have an idea of how many — 

Mr. Vickrey. Forty-five percent of the money goes on the Inter- 
state System. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know what the Interstate System is? 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. Can you just make a guess as to how many hundreds 
of miles it is? 

Mr. Vickrey. I should imagine about 400. 

Mr. Gentry. About 400 miles. Could you make a guess as to about 
how much money it cost the State of California to build the limited- 
access roads now on the Interstate System? Would it be $200 million, 
or $300 million ? 

Mr. Vickrey. Our construction program for the next fiscal year on 
the entire construction program is about $225 million, and about 45 
percent, or half, would go on the Interstate Syste I. 
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Mr. Gentry. But [am talking about in years past up to this minute. 

Mr. Vickrey. It would run about $100 million a year. 

Mr. Genrry. How many hundreds of millions of dollars have you 
spent on the Interstate System / 

Mr. Vickrey. How many hundreds of millions of dollars? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes—have you already built? 

Mr. Vickrny. Making a guess, somewhere between $700 million to 
$1 billion on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Gentry. Already gone on the Interstate System ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes. 

Mr. Genrry. You are continuing to build on the Interstate System, 
I understand, and you have a big program going ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. If nothing is done by the Federal Government, when 
will this program expire and when will you finish ? 

Mr. Vickrey. On the Interstate System probably in the next 15 
years, 

Mr. Gentry. Do I understand that this $700 million to $1 billion 
that you have expended on the Interstate System to very high stand- 
nv because I know California does things according to the law—do 

{ understand that you are not interested in reimbursement for that? 

Mr. Vickrey. No. We would rather start from here. I would 
like to clear up that point. There may be some misunderstanding of 
our position on that payback formula. What we believe is this: 
Insofar as toll roads are concerned that the outstanding bonds 

Mr. Gentry. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. Vickrey. I am giving you the picture on it. The outstanding 
bonds should be af led in as a deficiency, then the money totaled. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not understand what you mean by that exactly. 
Would you get your money back eventually ‘by doing that ? 

Mr. Vickrey. No, we will not. 

Mr. Gentry. You will never get it back? 

Mr. Vickrey. No, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Iunderstand you. But you still feel that 
the toll roads that have been constructed should be paid for ? 

Mr. Vickrey. Only to the extent of the setaeinliinen unpaid bonds. 

Mr. Gentry. All of them are outstanding. 

Mr. Vickrey. No. As I understand it about $8.5 billion are out- 
standing on toll roads. 

Mr. Gentry. A very, very small percent: ge has been paid on the 
toll roads. But you said it would be paid up? 

Mr. Vickrey. We would not object to that procedure. 

Mr. Gentry. How long have you been with the Department out 
there / 

Mr. Vickrey. Since 1917. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. On page 12 you made this statement: 

We need to complete our highways on the Interstate System as rapidly as 
possible. This proposed program, of all that have been proposed, would enable 
the earliest completion of this vital system of highways. 

Then on page 13 you say: 

A separately financed and accelerated Interstate System program is the only 
Way we can see that can give any reasonable assurance of meeting the traffic 
requirements on this system in the next decade. 
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In other words, you are suggesting that the Interstate System have 
a separate financing program than the intrastate system’ Are you 
making that suggestion ? 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes. That is what is proposed in this bill. We 
will have a separate financing program; and that we are in favor of. 

Mr. McGreeor. That separate financing is not in the bill as it is 
written now. 

Mr. Vickrey. It sets up a separate system of financing for the 
Interstate System. 

Mr. McGrecor. Portions of the intrastate system would be incor- 
porated in it. What I am trying to get at is whether or not you 
would be in accord with having legislation passed now relative to 
the Interstate System. and leaving Public Law 350 as it is now 
operated, and leave it- alone until the biennial of the law, or next 
year. At that time we can work on an increase for the intrastate 
but leaving the Interstate System as defined in this bill with its 
various ramifications and formulas. Keep it separate and distinct 
from the existing law as it affects the intrastate ? 

Mr. Vickrey. If I understand you correctly, what you are doing 
is separating the Interstate System from the system financed by the 
$600 million ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Vickrey. We are thoroughly in accord with that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you think it would be workable that way 

Mr. Vickrey. We do. 

Mr. McGregor. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Mack. I am considerably concerned about the $11.5 billion 
which we will pay out in interest on this plan, money which will 
go into interest payments rather than into construction. Is there 
anything sacred about the 10-year limit? Could that period be ex- 
tended to 15 years? If we added a 1-cent gasoline tax, that would 
reduce the interest charges from $11 billion to about $4 billion ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. Except ‘that we would like to see the program 2s short 
as we can operate it. Are you speaking of a 1-cent additional gasoline 
tax ¢ 

Mr. Mack. Yes. An additional tax. and extending the construc- 
tion over a 15-year period, which would put the whole program largely 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Mr. Vickery. We demonstrated here in our figures that the benefits 
to traftic offset the interest cost in a period of 10 years: and, further, 
that the benefits to traffic are greatly more under the credit financing 
program proposed in 10 years ‘than under the pay-as-vou-go program. 

Mr. Mack. Of course, the benefits would be equal or more than equal 
to the 1-cent gasoline tax. The person paying the toll would get more 
benefits than the tax will cost. 

Mr. Vickrey. You get more benefits the quicker you do the job. 

Mr. Mack. Oh, certainly. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. There will be a great reduction in the loss of life 
too, will there not, if it is built more quickly ? 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. And what we are buying with the 
interest charge is time, and let me say it is worth the money. 

Mr. Dempsey. And the most important thing, I think, is the saving 
of lives. I do not think you can evaluate that in dollars. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scupprr. Mr. Vickrey, what is your idea of the basis for the 
allocation of Federal money? We would like to have a very definite 
statement as to how we should allocate mone y throughout the entire 
country. 


Mr. Vickrey. Are you talking now about the interstate money and 
the money proposed in this bill 


Mr. Scupper. The interstate money that would be available. What 
would be your formula as to how it should be allocated ? 

Mr. Vicxrry. I stated that before, but I will repeat it. You have 
before you a bill of particulars on the job to be done, which amounts 
to $23 billion. That is divided among the several States in various 
amounts by the Bureau of Public Roads. If you are going to do that 
job in each State then the money will have to be allocated on the same 
hasis as the needs, necessarily. Each State will get its proportion of 
that job in the 10 years. 

Mr. Dempsey. In other words, a survey was made, and where in cer- 
tain States like California and New York construction is extremely 
expensive, that is taken care of in this formula. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. So that per mile California is not going to get the 
same as New Mexico, but gets 10 times as much per mile. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. Because of the need. 

Mr. Vickrey. I would like to point out to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen, that that particular formula idea, or basis for the distribu- 
tion of money is in use in California at the present time among the 
counties. 

Mr. Sevpprr. We hope they will work out a formula that would 
allot to California enough money to bring our highways up to the 
standard of the interstate system. 

Mr. Vickrey. Yes. 

Mr. Sccpper. Some formula or standard would have to be developed 
so that we could meet a standard that would be adequate to guarantee 
that the highway period would last for a period of 30 years. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is correct. I believe that policy laid down under 
1960 definitely states it is the proposed policy to build that system up 
to that standard in 10 years 
Mr. Scvpper. But that would have to be established by this com- 
mittee. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Vickrey. By the Congress. We believe that should be estab- 
lished by the Congress and be a part of the bill. 

Mr. Scupper. That has not been spelled out in the bill yet. 

Mr. Batpwry. I would like to compliment re Vickery on bring- 
ing to us this statement at the bottom of page 13, which actually gives 
us figures, and the study they have made as to the savings that can 
be achieved in a representative State by building the Interstate System 
in 10 years. It is the most specific and definite figures I have yet seen 
in the 5 months of committee hearings, and I appreciate having them 
verv much. 

Mr. Busn. I wanted to express my feeling of appreciation for the 
keen interest and the information that the witnesses from California 
have given us on this program. Mr. Vickrey on page 12 you say: 

However, at a recent meeting with representatives of the 11 Western States, 
we were informed that a number of these States would not be able to meet the 
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matching requirements under proposals which greatly expand the entire Federal- 
aid program. 
What were those States? 

Mr. Vickrey. Mr. Collier can give you that I believe. 

Mr. Cotuirr. I might give them to you, Mr. Bush. They are Mon- 
tana, Idaho, W: ashington, Oregon, California, Nevada. Utah was 
unable to come. Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
And out of the 10 States present of the 11 Western States, it was con- 
cluded that they could all match under the proposals before you, and 
that only California could match under the Gore bill. 

Mr. Busn. I think that is a very important factor in considering 
this bill. 

Mr. Couturier. I want to say to Mr. Bush we had before us at that 
time the amended Gore bill, which went out of the subcommittee to 
the main committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. At that time was the Gore bill on a 60-40 matching 
basis, or 90-10? 

Mr. Cour. 90-10. 

Mr. McGreeor. And still you could not match? 

Mr. Couuier. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. How do you figure you can match this one, it is 
also on a 90-10 basis? 

Mr. Vickrey. The other States cannot match. California has no 
trouble m: —' any bill that is before the Congress. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not understand that. I am not speaking for the 
Gore bill because there are some things about it I do not like, but as 
I understand the Gore bill as reported in the Senate it is identically 
the same as the Clay plan of 90-10. 

Mr. Donvero. But it greatly increases the categories in other de- 
partments, and the amount which they would have to provide. 

Mr. Gentry. You mean it gives more money for the period ¢ 

Mr. Donvero. No. In matching they would have to put up more 
money. 

Mr. Gentry. But not for the Interstate System. 90-10 for the 
Interstate System you can match; but the money otherwise they could 
not match. 

Mr. Vickrey. We had in California a table showing the Federal 
funds and matching funds, and total under the administration bill 
and the amended Gore bill. That table was prepared by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Taking the State of Arizona for example, it shows 
that the State of Arizona under the amended Gore bill would require 
$27.8 million to match and under the administration bill $19 million 
to match. 

Mr. Gentry. But it is true the matching formula would be the 
same for the interstate portion. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. As the chairman says, you have the other in there too. 

Mr. Wricurt. In respect to the questions that have heretofore de- 
veloped on the ratio of money logically to be spent on the Interstate 
System as opposed to the regular Federal-aid system, I notice that 
the witness preceding you, Mr. Durkee, on page 7 used this criteria. 
He said: 


A possible and logical basis for allocating support for a trunkline 


» highway 
system is that of usage. 
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Do you largely endorse that conclusion ? 

Mr. Vickrey. It depends on what you mean by “usage.” I have 
stated here we believe that this policy of this bill you hae before 
you is to do this in a certain number of years, and that reflects 
usage. 

Mr. Wricur. You realize, of course, that in the current fiscal year 
in which we are now operating, $25 million is the total amount allo- 
cated for the interstate system by the Federal Government. Under 
this administration plan authorizing the expenditure of some $21 
billion over the next 10 years there would be an average amount 
authorized of $2 billion per year plus interest, which would be 80 
times as much as we are spending this year on the interstate system, 
or an increase of 8,000 percent. That is a major departure from our 
present method of allocating funds, is it not? 

Mr. Couturier. It is very large, of course, but in California I might 
say we have had the experience of stepping up our Division of High- 
ways twice, and they have met the challenge twice. We have had the 
experience of the contractors having to step up their capacity twice, 
and they have met the challenge. We believe if the program on the 
interstate system and the rest of the State highways of California 
should be greatly accelerated as you mentioned, that the Division of 
Highways “and the contractors of California would both have that 
capacity and could meet the challenge. 

Mr. Wricut. They have met the challenge up to now ? 

Mr. Courier. Yes. 

Mr. Wricur. Coming back to the allocation of support on the basis 
of usage, this would limit the amount available to the regular Fed- 
eral-aid highway program to $622 million a year and would in effect 
appropriate approximately $2 billion a year for the Interstate Sys- 
tem. In other words, a little more than three times as much would 
be allocated by the Federal Government to the Interstate System 
as would go on the regular Federal-aid primary and sec ondary sys- 
tem. And yet the statement was made on the floor of the Senate 
last Friday that the Interstate System, which would get three times 
as much as all of the rest of the roads put together, carries only one- 
seventh of the traffic. 

Do you think that meets the criteria which you set up here that 
the basis for allocating support is that of usage? Do you think we 
should look that Siti : 

Mr. Vickrey. I do not think so because what you are doing is put- 
ting the money on the Interstate System to build the Interstate Sys- 
tem. Insofar as California is concerned that releases a large sum 
of money for the other systems and you will pick up the slac kin the 
other process. 

Mr. Wricur. I understand that, but we are putting a ceiling on the 
amount of money the Federal Government is going to make available 
for the other systems. As I understand it you h: ud 400 miles on the 
Interstate System which would benefit from the direct Federal ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Vickrey. We have 1,909 miles on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Wricur. Then I misufhderstood. I thought you said 1,900 
miles on the primary. / 

Mr. Vickrey. One thousayd, nine hundred miles on the Interstate 
System. 
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Mr. Wricu. I misunderstood that figure. I want to ask you a 
further question. On page 13 of your statement you said: 

Because the proposed Interstate System would be designed to meet the traf- 
fic demands for a period of 20 years, and partly because the effective average life 
of some of the elements of such a facility would be about 20 years * * * 

Do you think it is sound financing to pay bonds for 30 years on a 
facility which will have a life of only 20 years / 

Mr. Vickrey. Some portions of this system, particularly the rights- 
of-way, go beyond 10 years, or 20 years, or 30 years. 

Mr. Waicur. Yes. 

Mr. Vickrey. And the structures will go beyond that period of 
time. The only portion which will wear out is the surfacing or pav- 
ing. We have experience in California which shows even some of 
that goes beyond 20 years. 

Mr. Wricur. I am referr ing to this statement of yours which places 
the average life at about 20 years. 

Mr. Vickrey. Insofar as that problem is concerned, we in Cali- 
fornia have nothing to fear from th: at so-called drought period which 
you are bringing up. 

Mr. Wricut. A statement was made to the effect that the other 
Western States could not match the funds under the proposed Gore 
bill. If they could not match the funds under the proposed Gore bill 
then these figures which were glibly quoted at the outset of the discus- 
sions of a $101 billion highway program, counting all of the local 
and State partic ipation, are largely a fiction if the States are not going 
to be able to match the exp: anded need for funds on a re cular Federal- 
aid system. Is that right? 

Mr. Vickrey. As far as I know there is nothing here before us to 
build a $101 billion system. 

Mr. Wrient. No, there is not. 

Mr. Vickrey. This is to build a $23 billion system. 

Mr. Wrieur. And yet a great deal of impetus was derived from the 
belief, whether realistic or not, that by appropriating the $21 billion, 
or paying out thirty-odd-billion dollars, we would stimulate the build- 
ing by the States and local building agencies so that there would be a 
total program of $101 billion worth of highways in the next 10 years. 

Mr. Cotumer. I do not think there has ever been any provision or 
thinking as to $101 billion. I think what the thinking has been—— 

Mr. Wricur. There has been no provision, but considerable pub- 
licity to that effect. 

Mr. Contier. That is right. As to $101 billion, that has never been 
contemplated in any financing, but we hi ave thought this: With the 
States putting up about $1 billion plus to the Interstate System, and 
the Federal Government putting up $22 billion or $25 billion to the 
interstate system, and the States continuing their present money, they 
would perhaps reach in that way $71 billion e ventually. But the 
difference between $71 billion and $101 billion I do not think has ever 
been answered by anyone. I think it is more down to $71 billion. They 
simply said we need $101 billion to take care of the highways. 

Mr. Wrianr. In other words, there will be needs that will not be 
filled under any system ? 

Mr. Cotuirr. That is right. And I do not think we will ever meet 
the challenge finally of highway transportation in its entirety. 
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Mr. Wricur. No. The needs are going to grow. 

Mr. Couturier. That is right. 

Mrs. Burren. You are definitely opposed to an increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax? 

Mr. Vickrey. Definitely. 

Mrs. Burren. And all of the States with which you have been in 
contact in the recent conference are too ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. I am sure we can only speak for California. 

Mrs. Burrcn. I would not ask you to speak for anyone else, but 
there is not anyone anxious for the Federal Government to take on 
that increase in the gasoline tax ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. That is my understanding. We can speak only for 
California. 

Mr. Cotirer. Only in an informal way. 

Mrs. Burrcu. I was asking in an informal way. Certainly I would 
not expect anybody from any one State to be able to speak officially 
for any other State. But I do know those 11 States have been brought 
in here this morning informally or formally. 

Mr. Vickrey. Let me say insofar as the meeting in California with 
them was concerned, there was certainly no sentiment in favor of in- 
creased Federal taxes. 

Mrs. Burren. 1 do not think you have violated any confidence at all 
by having told me that, and I appreciate it very much. I would like to 
ask you this also. If necessary this can be informal, too, to meet the 
requirements of any member of this committee. Did you find any sen- 
timent from the States, and is it true possibly in California that the 
State government feels that it may have to increase the gasoline tax, 
and that they will have to increase their gasoline tax in various States, 
so far that reason they do not wish to have the Federal Government in- 
crease their tax / 

Mr. Vickrey. We do not feel it is necessary to raise the tax in Cali- 
fornia. No. Not if this financing program goes through. We believe 
this: What you are concerned with here is, what is the proper 
of this Federal money. 

Approximately 1 cent of that at present rates goes into the $600 
million as Federal aid to the other systems other than the Interstate 
System. The question is, what is the best use to make of money already 
here. It is our belief that the best use to make of that money is a 
credit financing program. 

Mrs. Biircn. You do not know in the various States, where they 
are not even able to meet their Interstate System obligations, whether 
they intend to increase the gasoline tax there ? 

Mr. Vickrey. There were some statements made in the California 
meeting, and I have forgotten what States made it—but they said 
that they might have some trouble with their matching money, and 
if they had to raise their gasoline taxes to do it they would do it. 

Mr. Cotirer. Montana was at the last session and said they had to 
increase their taxes in order to meet the present Federal-aid matching. 
They feel they cannot go back again to increase the taxes to meet this 
additional program as ‘stated in the Gore bill. To continue matching 
at present taxes their capacity. 

Mrs. Burren. I would like to ask you also, do you feel that paying 
the cost of moving equipment for utilities, or any part of the cost, 
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would be contrary to established practice of most of the States at this 
time / 

Mr. Vickrey. It would be contrary to the established practice in 
California. 

Mrs. Buitcu. That would be true in my own State. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is right, and our chief right-of-way agent made 
a statement before the committee in the last 10 days which very prop- 
erly states the position of California with respect to paying for 
utilities. 

Mrs. Burrcn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dempsey. I assume you would like to have this statement by 
Mr. Moyer put in the record, 

Mr. Cottier. Yes; we would like to have that in. 

Mr. Dempsey. Without objection it will be done. 

(The statement by Mr. Moyer is as follows :) 


An ANALYSIS OF H1GHWAY USER BENEFITS ON THE CALIFORNIA INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
RESULTING From CoMPLETION OF A 10-YEAR FULL FREEWAY PROGRAM 


(By Ralph A. Moyer, research engineer ) 


The most recent data pertinent to the computation of costs and benefits on the 
California interstate system are as follows: 


Traffic in 1953 


Classification Milesin 1954 
Average daily Annual vehick 
vehicle miles miles 
Rural 1, 667. 1 12, 503, 000 4, 564, 000, 000 
Urban 245.5 6, 554, 000 2, 393, 000, 000 
Total £ 1, 912. 6 19, 057, 000 6, 957, 000, 000 


NOTE.—Passenger car traffic (includes panels, pick-ups and 4-tired commercial delivery vehicles), 88 
percent. Truck traffic (includes buses) 12 percent 

The costs of a 10-year program of constructing this California interstate sys- 
tem to full freeway standards and to specifications adequate for estimated traffic 
20 years hence are estimated as follows: 





Item Rural Urban 
Right-of-way cost, 1955-64 _ - , $124, 807, 000 $1, 022, 180, 000 
Total cost, 10-year program 592, 318, 000 1, 729, 235, 000 
Total cost, 10-year program, rural and urban --- $2, 321, 553. 000 


| 


In making this study we have used the unit user benefit data published in a 
report by AASHO, Road User Benefit Analyses for Highway Improvements 
(1952), and also user benefit data published in a report by the city of Los 
Angeles, city engineer’s office, A Study of Freeway System Benefits (1954), 
together with other data developed by the Institute of Transportation and Traflic 
engineering. 


BENEFITS ON URBAN INTERSTATE SYSTEMS 


Benefits on urban freeways consist of savings in time costs, in vehicle operating 
costs (fuel, oil, tires, and repair costs), and in traffic accident costs. 

Time-cost savings, use AASHO and city of Los Angeles value of: $1.35 per 
hour for passenger car; $3 per hour for trucks. 


63235—55 48 
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Mr. Wricur. No. The needs are going to grow. 

Mr. Couturier. That is right. 

Mrs. Burren. You are definitely opposed to an increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax? 

Mr. Vickrey. Definitely. 

Mrs. Burren. And all of the States with which you have been in 
contact in the recent conference are too? 

Mr. Vickrey. I am sure we can only speak for California. 

Mrs. Burren. I would not ask you to speak for anyone else, but 
there is not anyone anxious for the Federal Government to take on 
that increase in the gasoline tax ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. That is my understanding. We can speak only for 
California. 

Mr. Coutrer. Only in an informal way. 

Mrs. Burren. I was asking in an informal way. Certainly I would 
not expect anybody from any one State to be able to speak officially 
for any other State. But I do know those 11 States have been brought 
in here this morning informally or formally. 

Mr. Vickrey. Let me say insofar as the meeting in California with 
them was concerned, there was certainly no sentiment in favor of in- 
creased Federal taxes. 

Mrs. Burren. I do not think you have violated any confidence at all 
by having told me that, and I appreciate it very much. I would like to 
ask you this also. If necessary this can be informal, too, to meet the 
requirements of any member of this committee. Did you find any sen- 
timent from the States, and is it true possibly in C alifornia that the 
State government feels that it may have to increase the gasoline t tax, 
and that they will have to increase their gasoline tax in various States, 
so far that reason they do not wish to have the Federal Government in- 
crease their tax / 

Mr. Vickrey. We do not feel it is necessary to raise the tax in Calli- 
fornia. No. Not if this financing program goes through. We believe 
this: What you are concerned with here is, what is the proper use 
of this Federal money. 

Approximately 1 cent of that at present rates goes into the $600 
millon as Federal aid to the other systems other than the Interstate 
System. The question is, what is the best use to make of money already 
here. It is our belief that the best use to make of that money is a 
credit financing program. 

Mrs. Burrcn. You do not know in the various States, where they 
are not even able to meet their Interstate System obligations, whether 
they intend to increase the gasoline tax there ? 

Mr. Vickrey. There were some statements made in the California 
meeting, and I have forgotten what States made it—but they said 
that they might have some trouble with their matching money, and 
if they had to raise their gasoline taxes to do it they would do it. 

Mr. Coxtrer. Montana was at the last session and said they had to 
increase their taxes in order to meet the present Federal-aid matching. 
They feel they cannot go back again to increase the taxes to meet this 
additional program as ‘stated in the Gore bill. To continue matching 
at present taxes their capacity. 

Mrs. Burrcu. I would like to ask you also, do you feel that paying 
the cost of moving equipment for utilities, or any part of the cost, 
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would be contrary to established practice of most of the States at this 
time ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. It would be contrary to the established practice in 
California. 

Mrs. Burtcuw. That would be true in my own State. 

Mr. Vickrey. That is right, and our chief right-of-way agent made 
a statement before the committee in the last 10 ds Lys — h very prop- 
erly states the position of California with respect to paying for 
utilities. 

Mrs. Burrcn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dempsey. I assume you would like to have this statement by 
4 Mr. Moyer put in the record, 
Mr. Cottier. Yes; we would like to have that in. 

Mr. Dempsty. Without objection it will be done. 

(The statement by Mr. Moyer is as follows :) 


An ANALYSIS OF HiGHway User BENEFITS ON THE CALIFORNIA INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
RESULTING From CoMPLETION oF A 10-YEAR FULL FREEWAY PROGRAM 


(By Ralph A. Moyer, 








research engineer ) 


The most recent data pertinent to the computation of costs and benefits on the 
California interstate system are as follows: 
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Traffic in 1953 


Classification Miles in 1954 
Average daily Annual vehick 
vehicle miles miles 


Sis Rice 


: Rural 1, 667.1 12, 503, 000 4, 564, 000, 000 
$ ban 245. 5 6, 554, 000 2, 393, 000, 000 











Total ‘ 5 1, 912. 6 19, 057, 000 6, 957, 000, 000 


N OTE.—Passenger car traffic (includes panels, pick-ups and 4-tired commercial delivery vehicles), 88 
ercent. Truck traffic (includes buses) 12 percent. 
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The costs of a 10-year program of constructing this California interstate sys- 
tem to full freeway standards and to specifications adequate for estimated traffic 
20 years hence are estimated as follows: 


Item Rural Urban 
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E tight-of-way cost, 1955-64 _.____- , : $124, 807, 000 $1, 022, 180, 000 
otal cost, 10- year program | 592, 318, 000 1, 729, 235, 000 
Total cost, 10-year program, rural and urban__- . $2, 321, 553. 000 


| 


In making this study we have used the unit user benefit data published in a 


; report by AASHO, Road User Benefit Analyses for Highway Improvements 
e (1952), and also user benefit data published in a report by the city of Los 
pe Angeles, city engineer’s office, A Study of Freeway System Benefits (1954), 
F together with other data developed by the Institute of Transportation and Traffic 


engineering. 


BENEFITS ON URBAN INTERSTATE SYSTEMS 





Benefits on urban freeways consist of savings in time costs, in vehicle operating 
costs (fuel, oil, tires, and repair costs), and in traffic accident costs 

Time-cost savings, use AASHO and city of Los Angeles value of: $1.35 per 
hour for passenger car ; $3 per hour for trucks. 
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Vehicle-operating-cost savings, use city of Los Angeles value: 0.52 cent per mile 
for passenger Cars ; 3.54 cents per mile from trucks. 

Accident-cost savings, use city of Los Angeles values: 0.6 cent per vehicle mile 
for cars and trucks. 

Weighted average benefit per vehicle-mile for cars and trucks, use city of 
Los Angeles value: 4.16 cents per vehicle mile. 

The 4.16 cents per vehicle-mile represents the average benefit or savings result- 
ing from operation of cars and trucks on full freeways instead of on major city 
surface streets with many intersections controlled with traffic signals requiring 
frequent stops. 

The California highway safety record on full freeways from 1941 to 1954— 
a 14-year period—has been outstanding and fully justifies the city of Los Angeles 
unit-accident-cost saving of 0.6 cent per vehicle-mile. The city of Los Angeles 
computed the average accident cost per vehicle-mile based on California Insur- 
ance Commission reports of auto insurance premium costs excluding theft, fire, 
and comprehensive coverage, to be 0.70 cent per vehicle-mile. The average 
fatality rate on all California highways, 1950-54, was 7 per 100 motor-vehicle 
miles. The fatality rate on all rural State highways in California, 1949-54, was 
9.64 per 100 motor-vehicle miles and on many major city streets on the State 
highway system exceeded 10 per 100 motor-vehicle miles. The fatality rate on 82 
miles of full freeway, rural and urban, from 1941 to 19538 for a total traffic of 
6,420 million vehicle-miles was 2.15 per 100 motor-vehicle miles. Using 0.9 cent 
per mile as the accident cost on major city surface streets on the Interstate 
System and 0.3 cent per vehicle-mile on full freeways, provides a saving of 0.1 
cent per vehicle-mile as a conservative estimate of the saving in accident costs 
provided by full freeways. 


BENEFITS ON RURAL INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


On the California rural Interstate System, the average speed of passenger cars 
is estimated to be about 60 miles per hour on full freeways, based on speed 
surveys on existing full freeways in rural sections. The average speeds on the 
existing rural interstate highways range from 40 to 50 miles per hour. While 
the proposed rural Interstate System will provide improved alinement, reduction 
of grades, and elimination of traffic stops, the most important improvements of 
this type have already been made on more than 1,400 miles of the rural portion 
of the California Interstate System. Test runs with passenger cars on a con- 
siderable mileage of the rural Interstate System have indicated that vehicle 
operating costs at the lower speeds of 40 to 50 miles per hour on the existing 
interstate mileage will average about 14 cent to 1 cent per mile less than when 
operating at 60-miles-per-houl average speed on the rural freeways. Using 
the AASHO time-saving cost of $1.35 per hour for passenger cars results in a 
time saving of *%4 cent per mile driving at a 60-miles-per-hour average speed 
instead of a 45-miles-per-hour average speed. Thus, in this study it is assumed 
that the time-saving benefits on the rural freeways are offset almost exactly by 
the increased vehicle operating costs and that the only saving or benefit to 
pasenger cars is the accident-cost saving which the California accident statistics 
indicate should be about the same on rural freeways on the Interstate System 
as on the urban freeways, or 0.6 cent per vehicle-mile for both cars and trucks. 

The benefits for trucks on the rural Interstate System are also greatly re- 
duced as compared to the benefits on the urban Interstate System. The reduc- 
tion in grades and curvature and the elimination of traffic stops will provide 
greater advantages in reduced operating costs for trucks than for cars. The 
increased speed of trucks on the full freeways on the rural Interstate System 
will increase the fuel, oil, and tire costs, but on the basis of the test data now 
available, it is assumed that the savings in operating costs for trucks provided 
by the highway improvements on the rural Interstate System will just about equal 
the increased operating costs due to the operation at the higher speeds on the 
full freeways. 

The saving in time costs was computed using an average truck speed of 35 
miles per hour on the existing highways and 45 miles per hour on the full free- 
ways. Using truck time costs of $3 per hour, this will result in a time-cost saving 
for trucks of 1.9 cents per vehicle-mile. 

The accident-cost saving for trucks on the rural Interstate System is assumed 
to be the same as on the urban interstate, or 0.6 cents per vehicle-mile. The total 
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benefit for trucks on the rural interstate, therefore, totals 2.5 cents per vehicle- 
mile. 

With truck traffic comprising 12 percent of the total traffic on the rural inter- 
state, the weighted average benefit per vehicle-mile for cars and trucks on the 
rural interstate is 0.83 cent per vehicle-mile or only about one-fifth the benefit 
on the urban Interstate System where the benefit was 4.16 cents per vehicle-mile. 


TRAFFIC ON INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Zettel’? has estimated increased of 3.8 percent per year in California motor- 
vehicle registration and 4.5 percent per year in California motor-vehicle travel. 
An average rate of 4 percent per year is used in this study as a conservative 
estimate of the traffic increase during the next 20 years on the California Inter- 
state System. 

Using the 1953 traffic count on the Interstate System as the basis for computing 
future traffic, a 4 percent increase per year will yield an expansion factor of 1.601 
for 1965 traftic and 2,3699 for 1975 traffic. 


Computed benefits on the California Interstate System based on 10-year 
construction program, 1956-65 


First 10-year 
Part of system benefits 
1956-65 


. 704, 000 
inesose - . . , SU, OOO 


Total system __. 


mputed costs for the California Interstate System using 80-year serial bonds 
with interest at 3 percent (construction period, 1956-65) 


> vata Total interest Total prin- Total interest 
Part of system for 30 years cipal plus principal 


$275, 430, 000 $592.3 $867, 748. 000 


804, 100, 000 5, 000 


Total system _. a Ree : 1, 079, 530, 000 


3, 401, O83, 000 


In computing the benefits as listed above, it was assumed that the program of 
muprovement of the Interstate System would be completed in 10 years and 
vould proceed at a uniform rate over the 10-year period. On this basis the 
maximum benefit would accrue over the entire system only during the 11th 
vear and the period following the 11th year. The benefit during the first 10-year 
period was computed on a proportionate basis in terms of the percentage of 
the system or the percentage of total mileage completed during each year and 
ising the traffic volume estimated for that year. Thus, by the end of the 
fifth year, one-half the system is assumed completed, but the benefits for the 
ifth year would amount to the average percent of the system improved for the 
fth year, or 45 percent of the benefit which would have resulted if the system 
had been improved to completion for the entire mileage of the Interstate System. 

Traffic to which benefits are related in each 10-year period has been considered 
n this study as the average of the traffic in the first and last years of that 
10-year period. The 10-year benefits so obtained are slightly higher than would 
be obtained by totaling the benefits computed separately for each year. The 
slight difference is, however, undoubtedly more than offset by another assump- 
tion of the study, namely, that the facilities constructed each year would be of 
equal benefit. The fact is that accepted highway policy is to schedule construc- 
tion projects in the order of their importance as measured by the return of 
benefits to traffic. Thus projects returning the greatest benefits to users would 


Zetter, R. M., Financing California's Highways, Joint Fact-Finding 
Highways of the California Legislature, 1952. 
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be scheduled early in the program, resulting in greater benefit throughout the 
period than if built on the random schedule assumed for purposes of computation 
herein. 

This study of benefits provided by an accelerated interstate program clearly 
indicates the economic justification for such a program. The benefits or savings 
to highway users during the first 10 years will pay off all the interest charges for 
30 years for the entire investment of $2,321,553,000, The benefits during a 20- 
year period froi 1956-75 will pay both principal and interest and leave a bal- 
ance of almost one-half billion dollars. It is interesting to note that while 
the cost of the urban Interstate System is almost 3 times greater than the 
cost of the rural Interstate System, the benefits on the urban interstate are about 
in the same proportion as the costs and thus fully justify the high cost of 
right-of-way and construction on the urban portion. This large margin in bene- 
fit over cost is even more significant when it is recognized that more than 
$1 billion of the cost of the urban Interstate System is for right-of-way. It is 
questionable if this part of the cost of the Interstate System should be amortized 
in 30 years, since it represents value of property which is not likely to be depre- 
ciated with time but may retain its investment value or purchase price in 
perpetuity. 























APPENDIX—COMPUTATIONS 


Relative traffic in Interstate System using a 4-percent annual increase 






Base year: 


oe ciiatalitiees i Oe RN I TN ne ceereseertninnen 1. 1699 
Ps. sca: cnccsonn ese cesses ca csghaccn hence I” Crisis ide amienacipsisbo nich 1. 6010 
BS ins icin eehcincn hiiealiacneneiedebeted 1. 0816 csr inks ossnccnabinees aati J iaieibiads 1. 6651 


1956_ 





Motor-vehicle-user savings, urban California Interstate System—first 10 years 
(1956-65) (for system completed in 10 years) 
Urban: 
1953 traffic equals 6,554,000 vehicle-miles per day. 
Traffic first year, 1956 traffic: (6,554,000) (1.1249), equals 7,372,595 vehicle- 
miles per day. 
Use only 5 percent benefit for 1956 based on 10-year program completed in 
1965. 
Use Los Angeles study weighted-average benefit of $0.0416 per vehicle-mile 
savings: (0.05) (0.0416) equals $0.00208 per vehicle-mile. 
Urban annual savings 1956 equals (7,872,595) (365) (0.00208) or 
$5,597,300. 
Traffic 10th year equals 1965 traffic: (6,554,000) (1.6010) equals 10,493,000 
vehicle-miles per day. 
Use 95 percent benefit for 1965 assuming completion at end of year 1965. 
Benefit in 1965: (0.95) ($0.0416) equals $0.03952 per vehicle-mile. 
Annual saving 1965: (10,493,000) (0.03952) (365) equals $151,360,000, 
Average annual saving 10 years, 1965-65: $5,597,300 plus $151,360,000 
divided by 2 equals $78,480,000. 
Urban total savings 1956-65 equals $784,800,000. 


















Motor-vehicle-user savings, urban California Interstate System, second 10 years 
(1966-75) (for system completed in 10 years) 
Urban: 
lith year, 1966 traffic: (6,554,000) (1.6651) equals 10,913,000 vehicle-miles 
per day. 
Use 100 percent benefit based on program completed in 1965. 
Annual saving in 1966: (10,913,000) (365) (0.0416) equals $165,703,000. 
20th year, 1975 traffic: (6,554,000) (2.3699) equals 15,532,300 vehicle-miles 
per day. 
Annual saving in 1975: (15,532,300) (365) (0.0416) equals $235,842,000. 
Urban average annual savings, 1966-75: $165,703,000 plus 235,842,000 
divided by 2 equals $200,772,500. 
Urban total savings, 1966-75: $2,007,725,000. 


Urban total savings, 1956-75 : $2,792,525,000. 
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Votor-vehicle-user savings rural California interstate system, first 10 Years 
(1956-65) (for system completed in 10 years) 


Rural: 

1953 traffic equals 12,503,000 vehicle-miles per day. 

Traffic first year: 1956 traffic: 12,503,000 (1.1249) equals 14,064,625 vehicle- 

miles per day. 

Use only 5 percent benefit for 1956 based on 10-year program. 

Use weighted-average benefit of $0,0083 per vehicle-mile as benefit for 100 
percent completed system: (.05) (0.0083) equals $0.000415 per vehicle- 
mile. 

Rural annual saving 1956: (14,064,625) (365) ($0.000415) equals 
$2,130,400. 

Traffic 10th year: 1965 traffic: (12,503,000) (1.6010) equals 20,017,300 vehi- 

cle-miles per day. 

Use 95 percent benefit for 1065 traffic based on 10-year program. 

Benefit in 1965: (0.95) ($0,0083) equals $0.0078S85 per vehicle-mile. 

Annual saving 1965: (20,017,300) (0.007885) (365) equals $57,610,300. 
Average annual saving 10 years 1956-65: $2,150,400 plus $57,610,500 
divided by 2 equals $29,870,350. 
Rural total savings 1956-1965 : $298,704,000. 


Votor-vehicle-user savings, rural California interstate system, second 10 years 
(1966-75) (for system completed in 10 years) 
Rural: 
11th year: 1966 traffic: (12,508,000) (1.6651) equals 20,818,745 vehicle-miles 
per day. 
Use 100 percent benefit based on program completed in 1965. 
Annual saving in 1966: (20,818,745) (365) (0.0083) equals $63,070,000. 
20th year: 1975 traffic: (12,508,000) (2.3699) equals 29,630,860 vehicle-miles 
per day. 
Annual saving in 1975: (29,630,860) (365) (0.0083) equals $89,766,700. 
Rural annual savings 1966-75: $63,070,000 plus $89,766,700 divided by 2 
equals $76,415,400. 
Rural total savings 1966—75 : $764,184,000. 
Rural total savings 1956-75: $1,062,888,000. 
Mr. Gentry. May I ask this witness a question ? 
Mr. Demrsey. Certainly. 
Mr. Gentry. When you needed more money in California, how 
did you get it? 
Mr. Vickrey. We raised the highway-user taxes. 
Mr. Gentry. What kind of taxes? 
Mr. Vickrey. We raised all taxes approximately one-third. 
Mr. Gentry. And the gas tax how much? 
Mr. Vickrey. Approximately 11% cents. 
Mr. Gentry. What else did you raise ? 
Mr. Vickrey. We raised the weight taxes and chauffeur taxes or 
fees, and the license fees. 
Mr. Gentry. Weight fees are on trucks and buses? 
Mr. Vickrey. Yes. 
Mr. Gentry. Did you raise diesel-fuel taxes ? 
Mr. Vickrey. We raised diesel more than gas. 
Mr. Gentry. How much was the extra tax that you levied in order 
to get more money? How much does that raise per year? 
Mr. Vickrey. The 114-cent gasoline tax would raise about $60 
million. My memory is it raised about $75 million to $80 million. 
Mr. Gentry. I want to go back to the question proposed by Mr. 
Wright in which you said that— 
Because the proposed interstate system would be designed to meet the traffic 
demands for a period of 20 years, and partly because the effective average life 
f some of the elements of such a facility would be about 20 years * 
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and then you go ahead with your statement. Have you read the 
various reports made on the national highway program and on the 
highway system by the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Vickrey. No; I have not seen that statement. 

Mr. Gentry. Then you have not read it? 

Mr. Vickrey. Not to date. 

Mr. Gentry. I want to tell you, Mr. Vickrey, in the work I have 
right here, that the Bureau of Public Roads says on the miles of inter- 
state system traffic, if we build it by 1965, that in order to continue 
using - for the next 20 years we will have to spend in construction 
costs $9,700 million on it. That is $9,700 million, or almost half of 
what we are spending now. 

Mr. Vickrey. Of course, you would have to have a breakdown as 
to what that is. A portion of that may be for increased capacity. 

Mr. Gentry. Certainly there is going to be increased capacity. In 
my thinking there are going to have to be some things taken care of 
that are not included in that, and it will be more than that. But the 
Bureau of Public Roads says in 1965 when we get through, in order 
to use it in the next 20 years as a good facility, you will have to spend 
$9,700 million more. 

Now this financing goes beyond that entirely. Who is going to 
spend that? And there are a lot of other things too which are not 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Vickrey. California feels—— 

Mr. Gentry. I understand California, but California is California. 
What about all of the other States ¢ 

Mr. Vickrey. I cannot speak for them, Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. But this money has to be spent, and of course 
it has to be spent by the Federal Government. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Call your last witness, please, Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Cotumr. Mr. Dolwig. 

Mr. Dotwic. My name is Richard J. Dolwig. I am a member of 
the assembly of the State of California. The ‘members of our group 
who have spoken previously have explaimed how we look at a number 
of the questions and problems i involved in the proposed accelerated 
national highway financing programs under consideration by your 
conimittee. I should like to summarize and close our presentation 
by offering a composite of the thinking that appears to be emerging 
in California. 


VIEWS OF CALIFORNIA LEGISLATORS 


Perhaps the simplest way to summarize the attitude of members 
of the California State Legislature who have studied the national 
highway proposals through a special joint legislative committee, is 
to review the provisions of a joint resolution of our senate and assem- 
bly, adopted in the senate on April 20, 1955, and in the assembly on 
April 22, 1955. The complete text of the resolution was forwarded 
to your committee, so I shall mention only the main points. You 
will note that we attempted to express our views in the form of general 
and guiding prine iples, and did not attempt to endorse any particular 
piece of legislation. The points were: 


1. That the provisions for the Federal financing of the Interstate System 
should permit long-range planning, to the end that the system can be completed 
as rapidly as possible and as a free system of highways. 
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2. That the program for improving the Interstate System should not interfere 

vith the orderly allocation of funds for the cther Federal-aid systems of 
ighways. 

3. That the formula for the allocation of additional funds among the various 
states for improvement of the Interstate System should be based upon the needs 
for improvement of that system in the various States, and that such formula 
should be made definite and certain, so that the various States may plan and 
onstruct said Interstate System as rapidly as possible in an orderly manner. 

4. That the provisions requiring States to match Federal funds for the im- 
provement of the Interstate System should not require a greater outlay by the 
States for such system than.was required in amount to match the 1956 alloca- 
tions for that system under the 1954 Federal Highway Act. 

5. That the preparation of the plans and specifications of projects, their 
priority, and the handling of the construction work be substantially as has 
reviously been provided under existing Federal-aid legislation. 

. That if credit is to be given to any State by reason of the previous comple- 

on or toll financing of any portion of the Interstate System, the legislation 
be so drafted that such credits be taken into consideration in computing the 
allocation formula, so that no delays will result while such credits are being 
computed. 


COMMENTS ON H. R. 4260 


We note in the notices of the hearings of your committee, that you 
have been particularly concerned with the provisions of H. R. 4260. 
We recognize and fully appreciate that legislation that may finally 
ome from your committee may represent a considerable modification 
of this or any other bill you may have before you. Speaking to the 
point, however, we felt that it might aid your deliberations to have our 
views on a number of specific modifications which we think would be 
desirable in H. R. 4260 as printed. 

1. Section 102 (d) should be stricken. This paragraph provides 
that the Board of the Federal Highway Corporation, set up by the 
statute, in addition to its financing functions, shall act as an appeals 
board concerning the interpretation or application of the act. It 
is feared that this provision would result in delays and controver- 

If the subdivision is stricken, the reference to it contained in 
section 203 should also be stricken. 

Mr. McGregor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Dotwia. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be willing to leave authority of the 
board for financing only ? 

Mr. Douwie. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. And the Board would have nothing to do with 
<pecifications, rights-of-way, safety, and so forth? 

Mr. Dotwic. Yes. That is the effect of our recommendation. I 
think it has been explained also there is a good relationship with 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and the questions that do come up can 
be handled adequately, since they have been handled adequately since 
1916, 

2. Section 205 now sets up rather loosely the basis for apportion- 
inents to the States. We believe a definite allocation formula should 
be devised. I think we ought to clarify that by saying that the allo- 
‘ation formula should be devised on the basis of the deficiency pro- 
vrams given to the Bureau of Public Roads, and on which this and 
other legislation is based. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Dotwie. Yes. 
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Mr. McGrecor. How much money would California get if we 
reimburse them for highways already constructed under specifications 
that would be acceptable by the Department ? 

Mr. Dotwic. We do not know what the specifications or standards 
wil] be that will be set up so we do not know how much they would 
be reimbursed. But I think it has been pointed out insofar as our 
free Interstate System is concerned we feel we should not go into 
that problem at all, and we are perfectly willing to waive that. 

Mr. McGreeor. I am sorry I was called: to another meeting and 
could not hear what was said before. 

Mr. Conxrer. I might say in answer to that, Mr. McGregor, that 
we have spent perhaps since 1947, between $700 million and $1 billion 
on the Interstate System. If we have built them to the standards 
which we might set later, and they are satisfactory, and if they had 
that repayment or reimbursement clause in there, perhaps we would 
get that money back. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are favoring this particular legislation be- 
cause you think we need new roads immediately ? 

Mr. Coturer. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. In accord with that statement that we need new 
roads immediately, if California is going to get $500 million or $600 
million of reimbursement and Ohio would receive a similar amount 
although not quite so much, then where will we get the money for the 
new roads so badly needed ? 

Mr. Coxiter. They are supposed to take the money and spend it on 
highways, but from my point of view I would like to forget that and 
Zo to work. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is what [ was hoping you would say you are 
willing to forget reimbursement and use this money for new roads. 

Mr. Courier. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. I might say for the benefit of my colleague from 
Ohio that while he was absent California made it very clear they did 
not expect any reimbursement. 

Mr. Couturier. That is true. But, of course, we expect to be treated 
equally with the others. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dotwie. I think there is another problem involved. 

The provision should also be made that if any credit is to be given 
for existing roads and toll roads on the Interstate System, such credit 
should be paid from the State’s allocation, rather than the credits 
being deducted before the allocation percentages are applied. In other 
words, the credit for existing roads should not “come off the top” 
as is now provided in section 205. 

3. Section 206, subdivisions (a), (b), and (c), in practical effect 
provide for annual budgets and give to the Secretary of Commerce 
final responsibility for determining the scheduling and priority of con- 
struction projects. These subdivisions should be completely rewritten 
to provide for long-range planning. Orderly construction priorities 
should be determined by the States with the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, in accordance with present procedure. Subject only to 
the availability of funds under the financing plan, construction in any 
State should be permitted to proced as rapidly as the State can pro- 
vide such matching funds as may be required to handle the work. 
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I think that has been covered by Mr. Vickrey. 

4. Section 206 (e) should be clarified as to mate hing requirements. 
As written, it is not clear—although probably intended—that the 
amount which a State would be required to furnish for matching pur- 
poses would be computed by the allocations to that State for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956. 

5. Section 207. This section contains the provisions concerning 
credits for highways already built. Insofar as California is con- 
cerned, it should be deleted as now written. Also, there might be sub- 
stituted or added, provisions that would permit the use of any remain- 
ing funds allocated to any State, after the Interstate System is com- 
pleted to required standards, upon other highways in that State on the 
Federal-aid systems, with priority being given to the Federal-aid 
primary and urban systems. 

6. Section 208 provides for the acquisition of rights-of-way by the 
Federal Government where a State cannot obtain possession quickly 
enough to permit the program to go ahead. I might add we have a 
law in California which permits immediate possession, which it is our 
understanding certain States do not have that. 

While this section is probably not of great importance to California, 
it might be clarified in at least two respects: 

(a) On page 24, lines 6 and 7, it is provided that the Federal funds 
would be available for right-of-way purposes to the extent of 95 per- 
cent of the appraised value or of the actual cost, whichever is lower. 
There would seem to be no reason why, if the Federal Government 
is actually acquiring the right-of-way, the actual cost should not be 


paid by the Government except for regular matching requirements. 
(4) While probably so intended, the present section is not too clear 
that right-of-way costs come from the State’s allocation of funds. 


SUMMARY REMARKS 


Asa final summary, we should like to offer some concluding observa- 
tions on what appears to us to be certain key points in issues under 
COMER TINE 

The present program of Federal-aid for primary (including 
ui iin and secondary highways should be continued on the present 
basis with no change in allocation formulas or mate ‘hing requirements 
at this time. 

This program may be regarded as one essentially based on the con- 
cept of equalization, and it is intended also to discharge certain special] 
ob laure of the National Government. Some States contribute 
more in taxes than they receive in aid under this program, but this is 
necessary and desirable in the interests of equity and of achieving 
coordinated basic highway development throughout the Nation. 
However, Congress might well provide a comprehensive review of 

ational] responsibilities for equalization and other aid to discharge 
spec ial obligations. 

The funds to be provided under a program for a National System 
of Interstate Highways should be based on needs and allocated among 
the States by a “definite and objective legislative formula that will 
assure a reasonably uniform rate of completion. 

The Congress should avoid granting excessive discretionary au- 
thority to administrative officials. C ertainty of allocations is needed 
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so that the States can plan and construct the Interstate System in an 
orderly manner. 

I think this answers the question you asked, Mr. Chairman. 

3. Some flexibility in the use of Federal funds on the several Fed- 
eral-aid highway systems should be provided. 

This is our recommendation. 

Provision should be made that any State may expend allocations for 
primary or secondary highways on the Interstate System, if it so 
desires. 

Provision might also be made that some limited specified percentage 
of allocations for the Interstate System to any State may be expended 
on select primary highways, after certification of the governor that 
such expenditures is of greater importance and urgency, and after 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce on recommendation of the 
Bureau of Public Roads that such transfer of funds is in the national] 
interest. 

We believe that will give some elasticity insofar as the program is 
—_ ‘erned. 

An adequate program of additional national highway financing 
should be established to permit substantial completion of all estimated 
needs on the National System of Interstate Highways in 10 years. 

If this is to be done, it will be necessary to either increase taxes or to 
use the national credit to the extent required to finance the program. 
It has heretofore been shown in our testimony that in California 
henefits to traffic alone during a 20-year period, by reason of the com- 
pletion of the Interstate System within 10 years, not only justifies the 
payment of the necessary interest involved in credit financing, but will 
more than equal the principal cost in addition. In addition, consid- 
eration should be given to benefits and requirements of the national 
defense, increased property values, and other general economic 
enhancement. We have shown further that in California we have 
nothing to fear from the so-called drought period between the comple- 
tion of the Interstate System and the retirement of the bonds. 

These things being true, insofar as we are concerned, we see no 
reason why the C ongress should not enact the necessary comprehensive 
program to do the ‘job. We have the needs—that has been demon- 
strated. We have the ability to do the job—that has also been 
demonstrated. We can produce the money. All we need is the will 
to do it. 

Mr. McGrereor. | would like to make a statement. I want to pay 
my respects to the splendid group of California officials from the 
State highway department. I say that because a few years ago when 
[ was seeking information on what we might ine orporate in the 1954 
Highway Act, which is now Public Law 350, your Commission and 
officials of California, including many in the room this morning, were 
very courteous to Congressman Harvey and myself, and gave us a 
lot ‘of information. We appreciated it very much. I want to take 
this opportunity of congratulating you on your statements and the 
presentation on the subject that you made this morning. Thank you 
very much. You have done and are doing an excellent job. 

Mr. Donpero. California does everything in a big way—even 
football. 

Mr. McGrecor. Of course, that is debatable. 
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Mr. Dempsey. We have a very important witness still to take up, 
from Illinois. 

Mr. Cottier. May I thank the members of the committee for their 
patience and time. We hope we have been helpful in some little way. 
Weare very hopeful that the Congress will enact a highway program 
this year. It is imperative for the national good. 

Mr. Dearesey. Let me say to you that we appreciate very much your 
being here, and the staff you brought with you. 

We have a witness here from Illinois who is scheduled to testify 
this morning. He is the only witness from Illinois. 

Mr. Bartelsmeyer, will you give your name to the reporter, please. 


STATEMENT OF R. R. BARTELSMEYER, CHIEF HIGHWAY 
ENGINEER OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Bartetsmeyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is R. R. Bartelsmeyer. I am chief highway engineer of the 
State of Illinois. I appreciate the opportunity to present my State’s 
views to this committee concerning the several proposals for a new 
Federal-Aid Highway Act 

First of all, let me say that we are in full accord with any legisla- 

tion that will provide substantially increases in highway construction 
funds. We are also in firm agreement with the emph: isis which has 
been given in all proposals to the accelerated improvement of the 
interstate System. We endorse the netessity for developing this 
system to the highest standards as rapidly as funds can be found to 
do the work. 

In Illinois, and I surmise that the same is true in most other States, 
there are two compelling reasons for carrying out this program as 
“ kly as possible. 

The Interstate System comprises the backbone of the rural road 
kena and within our larger metropolitan areas it includes the 
facilities which will most efficiently expedite the movement of urban 
tr affic. 

The routes of the Interstate System, since they connect the larger 
cities, lie in the most well-established corridors of traffic. For this 
reason they were among the first constructed when the roadbuilding 
program began over 30 years ago. Many of these routes have reached 
the limit of their useful lives and must be reconstructed immediately. 
Without adequate financing the rebuilding will necessarily be piece- 
meal and to much lower standards than are desirable. The time for 
complete reconstruction is now—the need is overwhelming. 

In the discussions before your committee you have been concerned 
with the several Federal-aid systems, and appropriate measures to 
finance their improvement. In Illinois we pledge to extend ourselves 
to the utmost toward matching whatever Federal funds are made 
ivailable. At the same time we cannot ignore the State’s financial 
ind administrative responsibilities for highways not covered by Fed- 
eral programs. The needs here are also enormous. In the report 

hich this State made to the Bureau of Public Roads in connection 
with the studies carried on under section 13 of the Federal-Aid Act, 
it was shown that the needs of roads, not on any Federal-aid system, 
for which the State is responsible, amounted to nearly $400 million 

about 14 percent of the State’s total needs. 
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The reconstruction and continued operation of these highways is 
not optional. It is a road system in being, which must be kept up to 
preserve the value of an enormous investment and to protect the 
lives and safety of the millions of motorists who use it. Therefore, 
regardless of the desirability of using all of our State funds -for 
matching Federal-aid allotments, we are compelled to hold a sub- 
stantial reserve for work on which Federal funds cannot be used. 

Of the proposals being considered by this committee, the provi- 
sions contained in House bill 4260 appear to satisfy our necessities 
most closely, Under this bill, great emphasis is given to the improve- 
ment of the Interstate Highway System. It is the only proposal 
which will provide for meeting the measured needs of the Interstate 
System within a 10-year period as recommended and endorsed by 
nearly every person having either expert or ordinary knowledge of 
the problems involved. At the same time the State will be permitted 
to carry out its obligations on the primary, urban, and secondary 
systems and the many miles not included in any Federal system. 

In contrast to House bill 4260, Illinois would be unable to match 
the funds appropriated under the proposals of Senate bill 1048. 
When Senate bill 1048 was amended to reduce the matching ratio from 
75-25 to 90-10 for the Interstate System, the total funds available for 
the improvement of these roads were also reduced. What this does 
then is to prolong the period necessary for solving the problem. In 
Illinois it would, therefore, take approximately 2) years to construct 
the estimated 10-year needs of the Interstate System. 

I wish to record our position with respect to one other feature of 
Senate bill 1048. Section 11 of the bill provides for compensating 
utilities for the cost of relocation occasioned by highway construction. 
Paragraph (e) of that section makes it mandatory that the highway 
departments must provide 50 percent compensation for the moving of 
utilities from Federal funds apportioned to them. 

In Illinois, utilities are usually located on the highway rights-of- 
way under permits, which generally provide that the State will not 
be responsible for any moving costs. That this privilege without any 
cost or rental fee has been of substantial value to the utility companies 
is evidenced by the fact that they have located their facilities on 
highway rights-of-way wherever possible. We believe that the solu- 

tion of this problem should be left to the various States. 

Our endorsement of House bill 4260 is primarily with ree to 
funds provided for each of the four-road systems. We further be- 
lieve that the provisions for financing the appropriation are sound, 
but we also recognize that this is a matter which the Congress itself 
must decide. 

With the increases proposed by Federal appropriations for road 
building, it is proper to analyze whether States like Illinois are mak- 
ing a sufficient effort to obtain funds at the State level. Since Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, our State gasoline tax has been 5 cents per gallon. Pas- 
senger car registration fees range from $6.50 to $22.50, the average 
annual fee being about $12. Trucks and other commercial vehicles 
are licensed on a steeply graduated gross weight basis, at rates which 
are somewhat above the average for the Nation and substantially above 
those of bordering States. The new schedule of fees became effective 
in 1952 and our truck population is only now regaining its equilibrium 
after the impact of the increase. 
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An important item to remember is that the demands for maintaining 
and operating the large highway systems in the respective States are 
constantly increasing ‘and this is a cost in which the Federal Govern- 
ment does not participate. We have also given much though toward 
both the engineering talent available for design and construction 
supervision and the contractors’ capabilities for constructing such an 
enlarged program as envisioned. We have determined that the job 
can be done efficiently and within the specified time limitations. 

In conclusion, I wish to assure the committee that vastly increased 
funds are needed for highway improvements in all the States compris- 
ing our section of the country. I am also convinced that the Middle 
West prefers the general provisions of H. R. 4260 over any of the other 
proposals. 

I thank your committee for this opportunity to appear here today 
and briefly discuss the great need for an adequate highway program. 


I sincerely hope you recommend legislation which w ill solve the prob- 
lem. 


Thank you. 

Mr. Dempsry. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartelsmeyer. 

Mr. Donvero. I have just one question of Mr. Bartelsmeyer. Do I 
understand you to say that the State of Illinois could meet the require- 
ments of S. 1048, generally called the Gore bill, provided that the 
period of time in which the construction is to be done could be extended 
from 10 years to 20 years¢ Is that not about the position of your 
State ¢ 

Mr. Barretsweyer. Well, I think the thought I wanted to give in 
my statement was that the job would take 20 years to do, and we think 
it should be done in 10 years. We would not be able to match it under 
any circumstances. 

Mr. Donpero. That is, the State of Illinois could not match the pro- 
visions of the Gore bill even though they would reduce the amount of 
matching, let us say, to 90-10? 

Mr. BarretsMeyer. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. On the whole you are in agreement with the provi- 
sions of the bill before us, H. R. 4260 ? 

Mr. Barretsmeyer. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all. 

Mr. Dempsey. Are there any questions on the right or the left? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartelsmeyer. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your being here and for your presentation. 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 

.m. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. the 
following day, Tuesday, May 24, 1955 
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TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10: LO a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George M. Fallon presiding. 

Mr. Fatiton. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Roads is 
meeting here this morning in a continuation of hearings on H. R. 4260. 

The Chair would recognize Mr. Dondero from Michigan. 

Mr. Dopero. Mr. Chairman. Because this committee has a mag- 
nanimous chairman, I am accorded the privilege of introducing the 
witness for this morning. Coming as I do from the Detroit, Mich., 
area, known throughout this world as the automobile capital of the 
earth, I am more than ordinarily interested, of course, in the automo- 
vile industry—the industry that has contributed so much to the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States and the world, and which has 
changed the habits and customs of the people of this earth. 

It is a proud moment for me to have the privilege of introducing 
to this great committee the president of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States, Mr. James J. Nance. 

Mr. Nance, we will gladly hear you. 

Mr. Fatiton. The Chair would like to recognize another distin- 
cuished gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As usual, my friend, Mr. Dondero, covered the 
subject so well that there is very httle for me to add. I will state that 
I am very happy and proud to see that we have Mr. Nance here, rep- 
resenting the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Nance, will you give your full name, occupation 
and title to the reporter, and then you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. NANCE, PRESIDENT, AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, AND PRESIDENT, STUDEBAKER- 
PACKARD CORP., ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM F. HUFSTADER, 
VICE PRESIDENT OF GENERAL MOTORS CORP., CHAIRMAN OF 
THE HIGHWAY POLICY COMMITTEE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION; AND WILLIAM J. CRONIN, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURING 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nance. My name is James J. Nance and my official capacity 
is that of president of the Studebaker-Packard Corp., but I appear to- 
day, as Mr. Dondero said, as president of the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, and as spokesman for that association. 
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If I may, I would like to take this opportunity to present to this 
committee Mr. William F. Hufstader, vice president of General 
Motors, on my right, who is chairman of our highway policy com- 
mittee of the association; and on my left Mr. William J. Cronin, 
who is managing director of our association. 

If I may have your permission, I would like to read a statement 
which we prepared that condenses the views of the automobile manu- 
facturers. I think many of the questions that no doubt you have in 
your minds as to what our position in this matter is, will be answered 
by the content of this statement. Following it, of course, we would 
be very happy to try to answer any questions that you may have. 

So with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this 
statement to the committee. 

Mr. ae Lon. Goright ahead, Mr. Nance. 

Mr. Nance. On behalf of the Automobile Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, first of all I want to thank the Committee on Public Works 
for the invitation to submit our industry’s views on the expanded 
Federal-aid highway program now under consideration by the 
Congress. 

We in the automobile industry regard these hearings as the most 
important, in terms of future improvement of the Nation’s roads and 
streets, since the historic congressional road hearings of 1916. 

At that time the cooper ative State-Federal highway program was 
born. It gave the United States its present national network of hard- 
surfaced roadways. 

In all history, no other people ever saw such rapid economic ad- 

vances, and such sweeping changes in way of life, as the people of 
this country have seen in the 39 years since the State-Federal road- 
building program began. 

Much of the economic growth, and much of the change in American 
life, have been linked in one way or another with the rise in motor- 
vehicle travel made possible by the development of our national- 
highway network. 

We believe that the Federal road hearings now underway will have 
equally far-reaching effects on the future economic growth of the 
Nation and on the future living standards of our people. 

In two ways, these present hearings differ from any ever held in 
the past: 

They are the first in which Congress is studying the Nation’s total 
street and highway requirements of the next 10 years in order to 
determine the proper Federal role in helping the States meet those 
requirements. 

They also are the first in which consideration is being given to solv- 
ing the Nation’s traffic problems in the only way those problems can 
ever be fully solved—by the use of road-design standards which not 
only meet today’s traffic needs, but which also provide for the needs 
of traffic that will use our roads and streets in the years ahead. 

In our statement, we shall emphasize four points which the automo- 
bile industry believes should be key elements of an expanded Federal- 
- highway program. The four points are: 

The Interstate Highway System, taking in our most overcrowded 
on hazardous main rural highways and main city streets, should be 
fully modernized during the next 10 years. 
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2. As its largest contribution toward helping the States meet the 
Nation’s $101 billion in road and street construction needs of the next 
10 years, the Federal Government should assume most of the $27 bil- 
lion cost of the Interstate Highway System. 

3. In the regular Federal-aid primary and secondary road pro- 
grams authorized every 2 years by Congress, provision should be 
made for additional funds to allow the States to accelerate the im- 
provement of these other important Federal-aid routes. 

4. To the extent that this expanded Federal road program cannot 
be met from current Federal tax revenues, Congress should authorize 
the use of long-term securities, to be serviced by scheduled appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury. 

We have prepared some charts to cover quickly a number of points 
that we believe have a major bearing on the highway problem and the 
Federal role in dealing with that problem. 

(The chart entitled “Growth in Population and Families” is a 
follows :) 
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Mr. Nance. As shown in the first chart, ours is a growing Nation. 
Our population will rise by 25 million persons in the next 10 years. 
We will have 7 million more families than we have now. 

Generally speaking, we think of the automobile market in terms of 
family units. zs 

(The chart entitled “Continued ‘Explosive’ Growth of Suburbs” is 
as follows :) 
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ation based on Census data on population trends. 


Mr. Nance. Few large cities have much further room for expan- 
sion. Our growing population will keep spilling over into the sub- 
urbs, which has been the trend for some time. Over one-half of the 
total population increase from 1940 to 1965 will be accounted for by 

owth of metropolitan suburbs. 

, 1is suburban growth means more traffic, as shown in the next 
chart. 
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(The chart entitled “Suburban Growth Means More Traffic” is as 
follows :) 


SUBURBAN GROWTH MEANS MORE TRAFFIC 





Source: Detroit Metropolitan Area Traffic Study, 1953. 
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Mr. Nance. Not just homes, but also stores, factories, churches, 
schools, and other new developments will continue to scatter through 
outlying urban areas, 

This will mean greater future use of motor vehicles to carry both 
people and goods. For example, a recent metropolitan traflic survey 
in the Detroit area shows a typical picture of how use of motor 
vehicles rises in direct relation to the distance people live away from 
the downtown area. 

The next subject is the potential rise in family income. That is 
shown on the next chart. 

(The chart entitled “Potential Rise in Family Income” is as fol- 
lows :) 


POTENTIAL RISE IN FAMILY INCOME 
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Source: Based on, “Potential Economic Growth of the United States During the Next Decade"; by Staff, 
Joint Committee on Economic Report, 1954. 


Mr. Nancr. Due to constant increases in production efficiency in 
both industry and agriculture, the average family can look forward to 
vreater real Income in the next 10 years. If the economy grows at the 
rate it is fully capable of growing, this average family income will be 
$1,500 more in 1965 than it was in 1954—measured in purchasing 
power of 1954 dollars. 

This brings us to an increase in motor vehicle registrations. 
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(The chart entitled “Increase in Motor Vehicle Registrations” is as 
follows :) 


INCREASE IN MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
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Mr. Nance. The President’s Highway Advisory Committee had 
predicted that motor vehicle registrations in the Nation will rise from 
58 million for 1954 to 81 million by 1965—an increase of 40 percent. 
The automobile industry’s own market studies support this prediction, 
indicating a net gain of about 23 million vehicles in use by 1965. We 
essume here, of course, substantial improvement of our highway sys- 
tem during the next 10 years. 

To meet this demand, there is illustrated on the next chart what the 
automobile industry is doing about it. The chart shows the automo- 
tive plant expansion investment from 1950 through 1954, showing a 
tremendous investment that has been made. 
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(The chart entitled “Automotive Plant Expansion Investment” is 
as follows :) , 


AUTOMOTIVE PLANT EXPANSION INVESTMENT 
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Mr. Nance. Our industry’s faith in this growing automotive market 
is reflected in a $4.5 billion investment in expanded production facil- 
ities in the last 5 years, and in plans for continued future expansion 
at a high yearly rate. This does not include yearly expenses of special 
tooling for new models. 

Since no company can finance such major capital investments from 
its earnings alone, a substantial part of this money has come from 
borrowings. The future benefits of these borrowings, to our employees 
and customers and stockholders, will vastly outweigh the interest we 
pay on borrowed money. 

We believe that this same principle—of weighing the benefits to be 
obtained from borrowed money, as well as the interest cost—should 
apply in governmental consideration of financing urgently needed 
highway improvements with borrowed money. 


WHAT ROADS ARE NEEDED, AND WHY 


The growth of population in the next 10 years, and the growing 
demand for motor vehicles, add up to a critical need for faster im- 
provement of roads and streets. 

But if real progress is to be made in this work, through road pro- 
grams adopted in Congress and in State legislatures, such road 
programs must be based on a clear understanding of just what kind 
of roads are needed and why the need is urgent. 

Modern highway deficiencies are not as easy to recognize as were 
the mud-road problems of the 1920’s. Today’s road needs are only in 
part a need for more miles of hard- surfaced roads. 

In the main, our highway needs today concern traffic capacity, 
traffic safety, and the important fact that the American economy is 
being built more and more around use of highways. 

The next chart shows the daily vehicles per mile on roads and 
streets in 1954, and what these totals will be in 1965. 
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‘The chart entitled “Daily Vehicles Per Mile on Roads and 
Streets” is as follows :) 









TRAFFIC CAPACITIES IN 
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Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association estimates based on U. S. Bureau of Public Roads data. 





When large daily traffic volumes concentrate on a small mileage of 
roads and streets, traffic conflicts multiply and result in extreme con- 
gestion and very high accident rates. 

These problems call for such highway designs as the freeway or ex- 
pressway, which cut accident rates from 60 to 90 percent, and carry up 
to five times as many vehicles on each traffic lane as do ordinary roads 
and streets. 

Traffic studies indicate that comparatively little mileage of such 
top-design roadways is needed. Most of this mileage is limited to the 
40,000-mile interstate highway system, which takes in just over 1 per 
cent of our total road and street mileage. 

The interstate system now carries 14 percent of United States traffic. 
Highway authorities declare that when it is fully modernized it will 
carry about 26 percent of United States traffic. 

Many other roads and streets also have important deficiencies—poor 
surfacing, narrow traffic lanes, and a need for smoothing out of hills 
and curves to reduce accidents. But with few exceptions they have 
ample capacity to handle greater traffic volumes in the future. 

In contrast, most of the Interstate System today is so congested that 
it can handle only about half the traffic desiring to use these key roads 
and streets. 
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The traffic volume on the average urban section of the system now 
exceeds the capacity of a six-lane city street. On two-thirds of the 
rural part of the system, typical traffic volumes now exceed the ca- 
pacity of a two-lane rural highway. 

Once a roadway exceeds its traflic capacity, congestion and acci- 
dents mount rapidly. A further rise in traffic is discouraged by the 
acute motoring problems. Yet our highway officials estimate that the 
Interstate System 10 years from now will face traffic demands over 
twice as large as the traffic volumes now on the system. 

(The chart entitled “Interstate System Controls Traffic Growth” 
is as follows :) 
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If the Interstate System is fully modernized over the next 10 years, 
highway authorities estimate that growth in traffic on this system will 
account for one-half of the total increase in all United States traffic 
during the coming decade. 

Unless the system is modernized over the next 10 years, it will con- 
tinue to be the Nation’s worst traffic bottleneck and accident hazard. 

The next chart shows the yearly motoring cost penalties of inade- 
quate roads. 

(The chart entitled “Yearly Motoring Cost Penalties of Inadequate 
Roads” is as follows :) 
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The urgency of the highway problem is further emphasized by the 
staggering yearly costs paid by motorists for lack of better roadways. 
In his message to Congress on highway needs, President Eisenhower 
pointed to estimates by highway authorities that this cost penalty is 
about 1 cent per travel mile, or over $5 billion a year. , 
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A study by our association supports this estimate. The study indi- 
cates that inadequ: ite highways now cost United States motorists $1.7 
billion yearly in traffic accidents that would not occur if needed road 
improvements were made; $1.8 billion yearly in time losses for com- 
mercial vehicles with paid drivers; $1.3 billion yearly in wasted gaso- 
line and extra wear on brakes and tires due to traffic delays; “and 

$500 million yearly in extra vehicle operating costs on dirt and gravel 
roads that carry sufficient traffic to merit improved surfacing. 

These figures add up to $5.3 billion yearly motoring cost penalty 
that needed road improvements would eliminate. This is more than 
the Nation now spends yearly on all road and — construction. And 
this cost penalty rises about $200 million a year as traffic increases. 

Almost one-half of the total yearly penalty—_$9.6 billion—is due to 
lack of needed improvements on the Interstate Highway System. 

Now we turn to the employment that is linked to highway trans- 
portation, which is illustrated on the next chart. 

(The chart entitled “Highway Transportation Employs 10 Million 
People” is as follows :) 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION EMPLOYS 10 MILLION PEOPLE 
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Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


Even aside from the direct effects on traffic, the Nation’s highway 
deficiencies are a serious threat to future growth of the national 
economy. 

There are now more than 700,000 automotive business establish- 
ments in the United States—trucking and tax firms, service garages, 
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The next chart shows the relation between highway trave 


Some 10 million persons—more than one-seventh of all jobholders 
service industries. 


in the Nation—are employed in the manufacture, sale, servicing and 


commercial use of motor vehicles. 


(The chart entitled 


gasoline stations, automotive and parts dealers, and many other types 
as follows :) 


of enterprises. 
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Road improvements also will be a key factor in determining whether 
total United States employment will rise in the next ten years to the 
degree that Government economists declare is necessary to serve our 
growing labor force 


With the rise in highw: ay travel over the years, two major shifts 
he ave taken place in the Nation’s economy. 

‘irst, mass-production methods became possible on farms and in 
fac tories—because farm and factory products now could move eco- 
nomically over the highway to even the most market place, and 
because the family automobile gave the customer easy access to the 
market place, to make complete ‘the ingredients for mass distribution 
of industrial and agricultural output. 

Second, with the rise in living standards that came with mass-pro- 
duction and mass-distribution methods, and the increased ability of 
people and goods to move freely over our highways, vast new employ- 
ment opportunities opened up in the so-called service industries. 

Today only about 1 in 3 United States jobs are in the farming 
and manufacturing fields that once accounted for most United States 
employment. 

The rest are in retail trade, finance, home and business construction, 
education, and a host of other occupations that have expanded with 
the rise in motor travel—including the tourist and recreation enter- 
prises that now are a leading source of income for residents of more 
than half of our States. 

Of the 11 million additional jobs needed in the next 10 years to serve 
our growing labor force, 8 million must be in the service industries, 
according to Government studies. 

The service industries are capable of tremendous future growth as 
our economy expands. But their past growth has been directly re- 
lated to growth of highway travel, and their future growth depends 
heavily on a continued rise in highway travel. 


A RECOMMENDED FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


We believe that the facts we have presented up to this point make 
clear the urgent need for an accelerated road program over the next 
10 years, W ith special emphasis on improving the key routes embraced 
by the Interstate Highw ay System. 

The questions now arise as to the sharing of responsibility for parts 
of the road program among the Federal, State and local governments, 
and as to how the Federal share can be financed. 


(The chart entitled “How Present Road Program Falls Short of 
Needs” is as follows :) 
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Highway officials declare that funds presently in sight for the next 
10 years will cover $47 billion of the $101 billion, in total needs for this 
period. 

Under existing programs, the Interstate Highway System will be the 
most neglected of all road systems in relation to its improvement 
needs. It will not be fully modernized for more than 40 years under 
present financing programs. 

The State highway departments and the Governors’ Conference 
have recommended that the Federal Government take over most of 
the $27 billion cost of modernizing the Interstate System in 10 years. 

The automobile industry supports this reeommendation. We believe 
no other method exists that will get this key system built in any rea- 
sonable period of years. 

An extreme need exists for doing this work on a planned basis over 
a period of years. We believe the only practical and economical 
method is to authorize a 10-year program so the States can carry out 
this long-term project with definite assurance that needed construc- 
tion funds will be available as they are required. 

In addition to a 10-year Federal Interstate System program, we 
would recommend that Congress provide increased road funds for the 
primary and secondary Federal-aid systems, to help the States make 
faster progress on these other important road programs. 

To the extent that Congress may find that this enlarged Federal road 
program cannot be financed from current tax revenues, we believe 
Congress should authorize the issuing of special long-term Federal 
securities. These securities could be serviced from scheduled appro- 
priations by the Congress. 

This is the method all business and industrial firms follow to pay 
for capital improvements whose costs can be met from higher future 
revenues generated by the improvements. 

This program represents an emergency effort to catch up with high- 
way deficiencies that have accumulated over the last quarter century. 
A large part of the cost can properly be spread over 30 years or so, and 
paid for out of future tax revenues. 

The next chart shows the relationship between the expected national 
economic growth and the Federal revenues. (The chart entitled 
“National Economic Growth and Federal Revenues” is on next page.) 

The Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report has 
declared that the national economy—measured by gross national out- 
put of goods and services—must expand by 50 percent in the coming 
10 years to assure sufficient employment and higher family income for 
our growing population. 

If this economic growth does occur—and better roads hold much 
of the answer here—the Joint Congressional Committee points out 
that the Federal Government can make sharp tax reductions and still 
obtain much larger total yearly tax revenues because of the general 
economic expansion. 

The automobile industry believes that this needed growth in the 
national economy is the really important issue before Congress in the 
proposed expansion of the Federal road program. 

We believe the decisions of Congress on this new road program will 
have a compelling influence on the question of whether employment 
and family income continue to rise in the next 10 years, at the rate that 
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they are capable of rising and that the economic well-being of our 
growing population requires that they rise. 

As the Governors’ conference declared in its report to the President 
on national highway needs: 

An adequate highway system is vital to the continued expansion of the economy. 
The projected figures for gross national product will not be realized if our high- 
way plant continues to deteriorate. 

We believe the facts we have set forth support the four points we 
outlined at the start of our statement: 

1. The interstate highway system should be modernized over the 
next 10 years, because it holds the key to future expansion of traffic 
in the United States. 

2. The Federal Government should assume most of the cost of the 
interstate system improvement, because of its paramount national im- 
portance. Unless such emergency action is taken, the system will never 
catch up with growing traffic demands. 

3. The Congress should grant some increases in other Federal-aid 
road funds, to help the States step up the improvement of routes out- 
side the interstate system. 

4. To the extent that this expanded Federal road program cannot 
be met from current Federal tax revenues, Congress should authorize 
the use of long-term securities, to be serviced by scheduled appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury. 

On behalf of the automobile industry, I again want to thank the 
committee for the opportunity given us to offer our views on the high- 
way proposals now under consideration. 

Obviously, we have a direct interest in safer, more free-flowing 
highways. The future of our industry depends on them. 

But to an even larger degree, we believe, the future expansion of 
employment and living standards in the United States demands that 
major road deficiencies be overcome as quickly as possible. 

We believe that these considerations impose on our Federal, State, 
and local governments a clear obligation to carry out a cooperative 
accelerated program of capital investment in urgently needed road 
and street improvements. 

I thank you very much for the privilege of reading the statement, 
and I will now try to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Nance, on behalf of the committee I would like 
to thank you for a very fine statement. If you will just remain, some 
of the committee members would like to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Nance, this is a splendid statement. I just have one 
question. Did you appear before the Senate committee ? 

Mr. Nance. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Davis. And you made substantially the same statement ? 

Mr. Nance. Substantially so. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I just cannot understand how the other committee in 
the other body has gone so far afield. My own colleague over there, 
Senator Gore, has a substitute when the Highway Commission and the 
mayors of the cities and now your organization and others have come 
along with a unanimous front on this matter. How they have gone 
so far afield I just cannot understand. It seems to be rolling and pick- 
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ing up, as it goes along, too. But that is just an observation I am 
throwing out. 

I cannot understand, if you made this splendid statement over in 
the other committee, why they did not listen to you. That is all I have. 

Mr. Nance. Perhaps I did not doa good enough job. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that goes for these other organizations as well. 
They have all unanimously taken the same position. 

Governor, I know of no Senate witnesses who have appeared over 
here to testify contrariwise. Thatisall. It just concerns me. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Nance, I want to add my appreciation for the 
splendid statement you have made to this committee. I am sure that 
I echo the sentiments of every member on the committee. Highways 
and roads are not a political subject, and as far as I know politics has 
never crept into this committee on that particular subject. We have 
all joined hands for what we believe to be the best interests of the 
people of the United States. 

On page 2 of your statement I noticed that you use the figure of $101 
billion for road and street construction. You understand, of course, 
that there is no such program before this committee as a $101 billion 
program. 

Mr. Nance. I understand that, but that was the total estimate, as 
[ recall it, of the Clay study. 

Mr. Donpero. That is it. That is only an estimate of what the Clay 
committee found to be necessary if all of the streets and highways and 
roads of the country were brought up to modern standards. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. We are concerned with a program of $25 billion to 
improve and take over the interstate system of the United States. I 
am sure you understand that. 

Mr. Nance. We understand that, Mr. Dondero. The only reason 
why we referred to it, is we recognized the importance of the entire 
road program although the main subject at issue, of course, is the inter- 
state system. 

Mr. Donpero. The reason why I brought it to your attention is that 
the press and the people of the country have somehow gotten it into 
their minds we are floundering around here in Congress with that 
fantastic figure, but we are not. This is a program which we think is 
reasonable to be executed and completed during the next 10 years. 

Now which program do you think, Mr. Nance, that this committee 
should adopt? The recommendation of the Clay committee or refus- 
ing to issue One eeeN bonds and make it pay-as-you go? 

Mr. Nance. We feel very strongly that this program should be 
executed in the next 10 years, because the total economy of the country 
is tied to it. The automobile has long since passed the point where it is 
a luxury. Today it is an integral part of our economy. Therefore, we 
feel that it is essential to have a road program to permit our economy 
to expand to its normal potentialities. We feel that regardless of the 
method of financing, the road program should be carried through on a 
10-year basis. We favor the 10 years very strongly because we know 
trom our own experience that it is necessary to have a definite schedule 
of construction so that the roads will be built most economically be- 
cause they are laid out and scheduled in advance. Doing it in 10 years 
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instead of 16 years, for example, we feel is essential if we are to realize 
the potential growth of our economy. 

Mr. Donpero. I think if I understood the figures correctly, we are 
destroying on the highways of the United States today more in prop- 


erty loss and more in loss of life than this program would cost if we 
built it ? 


Mr. Nance. That is correct. 

Mr. Donprero. About $5 billion a year. 

Mr. Nance. Over $5 billion a year. 

Mr. Donvrero. I understand that is more than we are spending on 
the highways of the United States each year. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Donpero. It does not even equal the amount of the insurance 
premiums we are paying on our automobiles today. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Donprero. Which is no doubt due to the dangerous conditions 
under which the 58 million cars are operated on the roads. 

Mr. Nance. The other important point about the road program 
is that we feel the time element is of the essence. The jobs that have 
to be created to take care of our growing population over the next 
10 years must come, as indicated in our statement, very largely in so- 

called service industries. In other words, with the increased mecha- 
nization within industry and our farms, no matter what the growth 
might be relatively, they will not create the jobs that have to be created 
te serve our increased population. 

Mr. Donpvrro. While I did not notice it, did you touch on the ques- 
tion of national security and national defense which are involved in 
this pee” Y 

Mr. Nance. We did not. We did, in reference to Mr. Davis’ ques- 
tion, touch on the national security aspect in our appearance before 
the Senate committe, but we felt in this instance that we would limit 
our statement to the economics of the problem. I know you have had 
other experts on the national security aspect of it. 

Mr. Donvrero. This is my last comment. I do not think you need to 
feel embarrased because you did not impress the members of the other 
body with the soundness of the program which you and your organiza- 


tion advocate and advance, and that is, the building of these roads 
under the bill before us now. 


Mr. Nance. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Blatnik? 

Mr. Buarnrx. Mr. Chairman, I have been very impressed by the 
statement on the impact on the Federal national economy and the need 
for such a bolstering of it. This is the first time I have heard any wit- 
ness say, or seen any statement pointing that fact out— 

The automobile industry believes that this needed growth in the national 
economy is the really important issue before Congress in the proposed expansion 


of the Federal road program. 

I thoroughly subscribe to that point. I confess there are some 
serious limitations on my part with regard to the economics of it, which 
are very complicated. About 8 days ago, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Humphrey, testified before this committee, and he gave no 
indication as to the need for or the importance of the Federal-aid 
highway system to bolster up any economic upsurge. His comment 
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was that this year the gross national product is approaching the high 
levels of 1953. At least it is my understanding that the implication 
was that, therefore, we are in pretty good shape. 

Would you have the figures of the gross national product for 1953, 
1954, and that anticipated for 1955? 

Mr. Nance. Do we? 

Mr. BuatntK. Do you have those figures with you ? 

Mr. Nance. I do not have them with me. We have them back at 
the office and we would be very happy to send them to you. 

I think it can be pointed out here, on the point you raise, that it is 
an interpretation of the curve of expected population growth. Of 
course, as we all know, we have had a tremendous growth in our 
population since 1940. But looking forward to the next decade, there 
is the increase in family units. 

We hit a low point in our birthrate in this country at the bottom 
of the depression. The youngsters born in those years are just now 
becoming adult family creators at the age of 21, 22 and 23. After the 
depression we have had a very rapid growth in our birthrate. So we 
are faced with an expected growth in family units every year from 
now on, which will be substantial for the next 5 years, but will be 
phenomenal from 1960 on. 

The expected growth in college-age students, for example, in the 
decade beginning in 1960, is estimated to be at the rate of a 70-percent 
increase. They are only one step away from family units, and family 
units mean automobiles, and also mean jobs. So that is where we get 
this terrific impact on the national economy. But we as a country 
must provide 1 million new jobs a year to take care of this growth of 
the adult family units. A substantial portion of those 1 million jobs 
must come from the service occupations. They are not going to come 
from the factories and farms. The service occupations, as has been 
shown by experience, are directly tied to the mobility of our population. 
The servicing of the expected requirements of this population must 
come about with improved roads. 

Mr. Buatnix. Mr. Nance, you state that the national economy must 
expand 50 percent in the next 10 years. That is an average 5-percent 
increase, or a rate of yearly expansion of 5 percent. 

Mr. Nance. But it will not come on that static basis. As I pointed 
out before it will take a substantial increase. I do not have the break- 
down in percentages for the years, but I am going back to the number 
of children or youths in this country reac ching the adult age. You will 
have a substantial increase over the next 5 years; but after 1960, when 
the babies born from 1940 onward reach adulthood, then you will have 
a phenomenal increase because we have had a phenomenal birthrate 
increase in this country, as you know. So beginning in 1960, that will 
be reflected in those children reaching adulthood. 

Mr. Buarnik. In your chart you show from 1940 to 1954 there is 
almost an average of $10 billion a year increase in the gross national 
product, which is a very good, normal, healthy rate. 

Mr. Nance. That is true. 

Mr. Buarnrs. I think the figures carried from 1940, or 1945, up to 
date, up to 1954, show a rather continuous upward trend and hit 
ene Ttemely $379 billion in 1953, but then dropping down to $357 
billion in 1954. If that is true then instead of an increasing expansion 
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which would give us relative stability and the same standard of living, 
we have lost about $25 or $30 billion’a year in the last 114 years in our 
gross national product, which is then reflected, as you indicate on page 
20, in a corresponding decrease in Federal revenue. 

Mr. Nance. I think I can explain that in this way: Up through 
the end of 1953, industry was faced with filling the pipelines or the 

vacuum that had been created by the shortages which occurred during 
the war period. The automobile business was the last major industry 
to fill up that vacuum, because the automobile indstry, being the single 
largest user of metal, was kept under control on allocations longer 
than any other industry. 

For example, I think the textile industry hit that point of filling 
the pipelines as early as 1947, and then became a very highly competi. 
tive business. Appliances, I recall, hit it in the spring of 1949. Auto- 
mobiles did not hit it until about’ August 1953. That was when we 
changed from a so-called seller’s market to a buyer’s market. That 
was because the backlog then was filled. We had a temporary slump 
in our national economy, not only in this industry, but in the entire 
national economy, because when that backlog was once filled, then we 
were satisfying the demands of an adult population that had been 
depressed by the depression years. But we are beginning to hit the 
upswing now, and we will continue on an upswing in my opinion, 
subject to the usual fluctuations of the economics of the situation. 

sasically we are in a growth economy from here on out. 

Mr. ATNIK. I hope SO. 

Mr. Nance, you state we need 11 million additional jobs to keep the 
job level relatively stable and afford employment for the young people 
entering the labor market. What is your experience in the auto-manu- 
facturing industry? Let us pinpoint it to Detroit. How does your 
unemployment compare this year with last year, in relation to your 
output this year with last year? 

Mr. Nance. Employment in Detroit I think is approaching an all- 
time high right now, outside of the war years. The demand for auto- 
mobiles this year has been far greater than anyone anticipated at the 
beginning of the year. It was thought the industry would produce 
anywhere from 6 million to 614 million cars. I think that was about 


the range of forecasts and prognostications that were made at about 
the beginning of the year. 


Is that about right, Bill? 

Mr. Hursraper. That is right. 

Mr. Nance. But currently we are running at the rate of 714 million. 
That has reflected itself in a very high employment. I do not have 
at my fingertips the exact figures to which you referred, on the num- 
ber of employees on a per car basis, but I would say there has been 
no substantial change. 

Mr. Biarnix. I have seen or heard—and I do not recall the source 
and have no other information to substantiate or to prove or disprove 
this statement—that an increase of 5 percent in the labor force in De- 
troit this year over last year will result in an increase of almost 50 
percent in your production or output. 

Mr. Nance. I would challenge that figure. It is very misleading, 
in the first place, to pinpoint the total output of automobiles with re- 
lation to the employment in Detreit. The industry as a whole has-be- 
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come so farflung with their system of assembly plants all over the 
country that it is very difficult to relate the employme nt in Detroit di- 
rectly to the number of total automobiles produced ; but I would have 
no hesitancy in challenging that figure. 

Mr. Biatnix. Mr. Nance, I have been very impressed with your 
statement on the importance of this road program to the economic 
growth and expansion of the national economy. I agree with you 
when you say—and I believe you referred to the governor’s confer- 
ence—that a program or undertaking such as Federal aid to highw ays, 
aside from the need for it because of the tragic consequences ‘of acci- 
dents through deaths and injuries and cr ipple people, and the economic 
logs and all of the other factors involved attendant on those accidents— 
but in addition to that, the need for it to the economy is very impor- 
tant, and I certainly agree with that. 

This is my last question. I am not clear on this. You state that 
Congress should authorize the use of long-term securities to be ser- 
viced by scheduled appropriations from the Federal Treasury. Does 
your association recommend any particular manner of financing, such 
as the separate and new Government corporation created by this bill, 
or merely going along as we now have and charge the obligations to 
the publie debt ? 

Mr. Nance. We do not make any specific recommendations on that 
point, because we do not pose to be experts in Government financing. 
We are trying to endorse a principle that we fee! this expansion of the 
road system is so much an integral part of the economic road potential 
of the country that it is no different than the requirements for build- 
ing a new factory to meet anticipated needs. 

If it is the opinion of the Congress that the requirements are greate1 
than can be met out of current taxes, then we recommend that Con- 
gress consider the long-term indebtedness. As to whether it should 
be in or out of the public debt limitation, we do not feel capable of 
making a definite recommendation. We are a good deal on the po- 
sition of the preacher who said he was “agin sin.” We are for good 
roads, and lots of them. 

Mr. Buatntx. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. First I want to compliment you, Mr. Nance, on your 
very enlightening statement. You certainly have done a good job. 
I think we all agree with you that we need roads, but the problem we 
have facing us is just how we can get the roads and not tax our people 
to death in order to get them. 

Carrying out the thought of my distinguished friend, if you buy 
a new piece of machinery ‘for your operation you expect to pay for that 
piece of machinery, even though you are borrowing mone y on it, either 
by inereased production, or by increasing the cost of your product, 
which would be an automobile. Is that not a correct statement ? 

Mr. Nance. You mean decreasing the cost of the product. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you did not get enough production from that 
piece of machinery and your notes were coming due, would you not 
have to increase the cost of your product ? 

Mr. Nance. The cost of the product, of course, is.determined by 
competition. That in turn is determined by the most efficient pro- 
ducers. So our problem is not that simple. We are faced with a 
problem of being efficient or else we do not stay in business. 
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Insofar as the analogy is concerned as applied to roads, we feel very 
strongly, Mr. McGregor, that the increased volume—tr: anslating it to 
your analogy of the manufacturing business—we think these new roads 
will increase the national economy and broaden the base of national 
production for the purposes of taxation, so that regardless of the 
method employed, the base is there and the taxes can be forthcoming 
to finance the program. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am in complete accord that we should broaden the 
base, but what I am trying to get at is, you and your industry have 
been a successful group. W hen you purchase a new piece of equip- 
ment you are either going to increase production or increase the price 
of the product that that piece of machinery produces in order to pay 
for it before the machinery 1s worn out. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. You have to do that to be a successful businessman. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are sugesting that we go along with a program 
of 30-year bonds. The roads will be worn out prior to the end of those 
30 years. Do you not think it would be good business if we endeavor 
to have a joint financial program, possibly of bonds and some increased 
taxes, and if we have this high economy that you are talking about, 
which I am in accord with, then I think we should pay for the expendi- 
ture when we have the high economy and everyone is working. So 
you do not think that probably a combination of bonds, or a bonding 
program, and increased taxes, would be possible so that when the roads 
are worn out they will be paid for, just as you would expect your piece 
of machinery to be paid for ? 

Mr. Nance. We would certainly have no quarrel with that, because 
that is just sound business philosophy. We think that the taxing po- 
tentialities will be there because of the increased volume. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am in accord with that, but I am still Seotch 
enough to think that when the roads are worn out they should be paid 
for. 

Mr. Nance. We have no quarrel with that at all. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Nance, I am very appreciative of the fact that 
you are here today, and I did get considerable value out of your state- 
ment. Our only difficulty is money. The current income that is now 
allocated practically to the road building, and so forth, is insufficient 
to do the job which we know must be done. The unexpended moneys 
in the Treasury are not very much. The longer the term for which the 
bonds are issued, the more we pay. Of course, it all depends on the life 
of the bond. 

I understand from your statement you feel that if this accelerated 
program could be put into effect so that the interstate roads would be 
completed in 10 years, the return would in large part make up for 
the expenditure. Is that right? 

Mr. Nance. That is subst: intially correct. Amplifying the answer 
I tried to give to Mr. McGregor, we are not here to say whether the 
gas tax should be 2 cents or 3 cents, or what the rate of taxation 
should be, or on what basis it should be. We are very reluctant to see 
the program go on a so-called pay-as-you-go basis of direct taxation 
linked directly to the gas tax, because we do not think it permits of 
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good, sound planning. We feel that the program should be laid out 
and should be planned for the 10-year period, and then the Congress 
could arrange the financing on whatever appears to be a sound basis. 

Obviously, as Mr. McGregor suggests, it will be a combination action 
on that basis. It would have to be a combination of direct taxation, 
whether it is the gasoline tax or some other basis, and long-term 
financing. We feel that the potentialities of the situation are suffi- 
cient to warrant that approach, just as if we were to buy a new piece 
of machinery and anticipated the life of that machinery to be 10 years, 
and the potentiality of improvement in our product, either in cost 
reduction or terms of output, were sufficient to amortize that equipment 
over 10 years. Then we would have no hesitancy in buying that 
equipment. We feel this has all of the same potentialities, regardless 
of the way you split up the levy, or arrange the payment for the: system. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you do feel unless this job is done that it is 
going to have a detrimental effect on the economy of this Nation ¢ 

Mr. Nance. We feel that very strongly, and unless the program is 
set forth as a definite 10-year program, frankly we are fearful that 
the job will not get done fast enough to keep pace with the potential 
growth of our economy. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have been doing some checking on the so-called 
5-year program which is now being considered in the Senate. 

Mr. Nance. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. But in money expenditure it is not a 5-year program 

s affecting the interstate system. As I recall the total amount which 
will be expended by the Federal Government in 5 years, it is about 
$7 billion, which is a little more than 25 percent of what it is going to 
ti — to do this job. I agree with you that the roads should ‘be built 

: 10 years. I think it would be a saving to the people who use roads. 
I think it helps the economy of the country, and that the Treasury is 
far better off, even if we did not increase any taxes. 

Of course, this committee does not have the power to tax, that is a 
prerogative of the Ways and Means Committee. However, the one 
great objection which has been brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee is the setting up of a new corporation rather than having the 
Treasury Department handle it as it has handled practically every- 
thing else, exe ept for some 8 or 10 special projects. 

I would be in favor of not setting up an agency of that kind, if we 
can get along without it. 

Mr. Nance. Mr. Dempsey, we do not go on record as saying that 
there should or should not be that agency, because we feel it is outside 
of our province. I think we are in complete agreement on the basic 
objectives. That is, the program has to be pinpointed as a 10-year 
program, because already these highways are such an integral part 
of our total national economy that it is impossible for the businessmen 
of this country to make their plans over the next 10 years, unless they 
know that this road program is going to go through. 

You take our own industry, for example. Obviously, we have a 
selfish interest in this program, because our products are no good 
except on the road. Unless we know that there is going to be an ex- 
pansion of the roads of this country and an expansion to take care of 
the saturation which we are rapidly approaching on our present high- 
Way system, it is very difficult for us to plan over the next 10 years 
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as to what our expansion is going to have to be. Just looking at the 
population growth is not the answer, because we have to have the 
roads if we are going to make wage earners and car buyers out of 
these people. These things will determine the amount of their incomes 
and the amount of discretionary or disposable income they have for 
buying our product. 

Of course our product, I say again, is no good unless it is used. So 
that is not only our problem, but it is the problem of all the basic indus- 
tries that are linked in together in the total of about 20 percent of the 
national economy that is directly tied to the automotive industry. 

Mr. Donprero. Will the gentleman yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Nance, you have been discussing one of the three 
essentials of making a nation great and strong, as uttered more than 
200 years ago by a man in England, who said: 

There are three things that make a nation great and strong: a fertile soil; 
busy workshops; and the easy conveyance of men and goods from place to place. 
The last one is just what you have been discussing. 

Mr. Dempsey. It is amazing how you remember that. 

Mr. Donpero. It proves I have been paying attention. 

Mr. Nance. Mr. Dondero and I are both from Detroit, Mr. Demp- 
sey. 

Mr. Dempsey. You are a busy man and you do not want to get into 
the question of how the Federal Government should finance its busi- 
ness. You think the Congress should do that ? 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. In your business, if you are correct in your state- 
ment about the increase in the number of cars and the increase in wage 
earners, and thing of that kind, you may have to borrow money your- 
self and pay interest on it. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. You cannot borrow without interest. 

Mr. Nance. We borrow now. We have had to borrow, as shown 
by the chart on the growth of the automotive industry, in the postwar 
period. Even my friend from General Motors has to borrow money. 
How much have you borrowed in the postwar period, Bill? 

Mr. Hursraper. A billion and a half. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you think even if you have to borrow almost $27 
billion, that it would pay to do it because of the beneficial results if 
we do that job? 

Mr. Nance. I would not know how to answer that question specifi- 
cally, Mr. Dempsey, because that would be something that would have 
to be worked out by the fiscal people. But let me put it this way: 
If we had a potentially facing us such as we think exists in the poten- 
tiality of this road system, I am sure as top management I would 
have no reluctance in saying, let us go ahead and build the plant. 
I would leave it to the financial people, working with the banks and 
the other sources of capital funds, to work out the financing. That 
is exactly the way we feel about this road program. 

Mr. Hursraper. May I add something there? 

Mr. Nance. Mr. Hufstader, I believe, would like to speak about his 
billion and a half dollars? 
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Mr. Hursraper. No. I would like to add just this thought: That 
the automobile industry itself is the greatest demonstration in Amer- 
ican economic life of this very fundamental principle you are talking 
about, that is, that if a thing is worth having, borrowing against the 
future on it is a sound and su whotenttink way to have it. Otherwise, had 
there been a pay-as-you-go principle, or a payout of immediate capital, 
much of the growth which is demonstrated by our own industry’s 
investment in plant expansion would not have been possible. 

Mr. Dempsey. Much of the growth of America would not have been 

possible either. 

Mr. Hurstaper. Precisely. Precisely. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree with you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Geor ge. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Nance, I am presuming that the majority of this 
committee is going, in n substane e, to follow the Clay committee’s recom- 
mendations. It looks to me from the action taken by the Senate, or at 
least taken by their committee which is set up to function as we are, 
that we may get in conflict between the two bodies as to the type of 
legislation we are going to have. 

[ am wondering, if we do get in the position of having a deadlock, 
how much help we can count on from the people who are primarily 
interested in this program to help to see that the House side prevails 
in this program ? 

Mr. Nance. I would hardly know how to answer that, because I do 
not know enough about how you fellows work down here. But I 
would say again, we are for good roads and we are ready to do what- 
ever we can to aid and abet in the securing of this program. 

Mr. Grorce. From the fact that most of you havé already testified 
before the other body, and still it looks like they have come up with a 
different conclusion than this committee is going to come up with, I 
think you have a great deal more influence on the House side than you 
apparently had over on the Senate side. I am so vitally interested in 
this program going over, not only as it affects the overall economy, but 
as a former highway official I think I recognize the tremendous need 
throughout the country for it. It primarily does not affect my State, 
and certainly not my congressional district, but I do know that the 
Congress is many, many years late in implementing a successful high- 
way program. We have had diversion of funds on the national level 
of the user tax over a period of years, which in my judgment has been 
wrong. We have compounded the problem by not going ahead and 
doing what we should. 

It seems to me that the Gore bill is only a continuation of that pre: 
gram, but just on a little more accelerated scale. In other words, 
will not accomplish what we know needs to be done for the good of 
our country, not only from a national defense standpoint, but from a 
civilian defense standpoint, which has not been stressed. 

If this road system were built and we should happen to get in an 
atomic war, I think we would be assured that this highway system 
would save millions and millions of lives. I am concerned because 
it looks like we are heading for a deadlock this coming year on this 
highway program. I wish I knew how we could get “loose from a 
possible deadlock. Frankly, I cannot see the reasoning that has ap- 
parently prevailed in the other body on this problem at all. Can you 
offer us any help ? 
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Mr. Nance. Again I would not know what to suggest. Of course, 

> are ‘very much dis appointed that the program is not along the lines 

of this 10-year program. We are hopeful that the view of this group 

will prevail, and you will not come to a deadlock, because we think it 

would have very serious implications on our total people and on our 
total business population. 

Mr. Grorce. If a majority of our committee reach agreement on 
what we think are the needs of the country on the basis of the evidence 
presented to us, then do you think we should compromise with the 
other body on a half a loaf, or should we hold out for a complete bill 
that will build this highway system ? 

Mr. Nance. I would not feel competent to advise in that, except 
again to say that we feel very strongly that this road program has to 
be gotten underway. We still feel equally strongly if it can be done 
on this basis as outlined in the proposal of a 10-year program, that that 
is the way to do it. I would have to bow to your good judgment as to 
the ways and means of getting things done in W rashington, which is 
beyond my realm of experience. But I can assure you, if there is any 
way that we can be of further help, I am sure I speak for all members 
of the association in saying that we will welcome the opportunity to 
be helpful in any way we can. 

Mr. Grorer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, in line with the precedent set by my 
senior colleagues, I would like to make a little speech before I ask Mr. 
Nance a question. The subject of my speech will be that as a news- 
paperman I have been very much disturbed at what you might call 
this libel on the newspaper profession for blaming them for talking 
about this $101 billion program. I think the record is very clear that 
the $101 billion highway program idea was instituted by a speech of 
the Vice President of the United States made to the governors’ con- 
ference as a direct spokesman of the President of the United States, 

and certainly the newspapers have not been wrong in accepting that 
as the idea. Of course, that was made long before there was any Clay 
committee, and certainly these automobile people are not wrong in 
writing in $101 billion in their charts and in their testimony. 

Now to ask Mr. Nance a question, there are a couple of things about 
your testimony I would like to ask some questions on. 

You say that the interstate system carries 14 percent of the traffic 
today. I was interested in your statement that traffic accidents on the 
Interstate System cost $1 billion in comparison with $700 million for 
all of the rest of the system. Is that not a pretty strong ayers for a 
part “ the system which just carries 14 percent of the traffic? 

Mr. ae Yes. I think it is, and I think there are good reasons 
for it. I do not have all of the details here on that. 

Mr. Smitu. Do you have information on that ? 

Mr. Nance. But we do have information in our 
would be very happy to send it to you. 

Mr. Smiru. Could you send it tous? The reason why I ask is that 
I happen to be familiar with the situation in one part of the country. 
The traffic accidents there fall into about 10 percent of the total, in- 
stead of 130 percent. There may be a sharp difference between that 
and the rest of the country. 
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Mr. Nance. Mr. Cronin says we have it and we will be very happy 
to send it to you. 

Mr. Soiru. It just occurred to me that perhaps that was off. May- 
be you have more Cadillacs on the Interstate Highways. 

Mr. Nance. We have too many Cadillacs. Mr. Smith. I would not 
be surprised but what they cause most of the accidents, too. 

M. Hursraper. | remain silent on that. 

Mr. Smiru. I am not familiar with it, but I thought the witness has 
been so helpful to us that we ought to give a little boost to his business. 

Mr. Davis. He is from Studebaker. 

Mr. Hursraper. Packard. I will identify him. 

Mr. Smiru. But to be serious again, I think the point was lost also in 
reference to your testimony before the Senate committee. I think if 

you made substantially the same testimony over there it ought to be 
pointed out that the Senate committee did pay some strong attention 
to your recommendations because your group recommends an increase 
in the secondary and primary roads. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. And nobody over here has proposed that. In fact, the 
proponents of the program of the so-called Clay report proposes a 
freeze on the funds for the secondary system. 

Mr. Nance. We do not think that will work because the whole sys- 
tem is so tied together that you cannot isolate one part of it. You are 
going to have the primary and secondary systems as feeder lines into 
the interstate highways. So we think the whole program will have 
to progress, and we feel that the Federal Government should take the 
major responsibility on the expressways and on the interstate high- 
ways, so that the States are left relatively free to bring their part of 
the responsibility along in good step. 

Mr. Sirsa. That is all. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Nance, I appreciate very much your statement 
this morning. It seems reasonable from a businessman’s standpoint 
that your conclusions and those of your association are entirely logical 
as to the financing of this program. 

On page 22 of your statement, recommendation No. 3, you say: 

The Congress should grant some increases in other Federal-aid road funds to 
help the States step up the improvement of routes outside the Interstate System. 
I believe that my colleague referred to that, and possibly influenced the 
other body to pass a different type of bill. I have been endeavoring to 
find some way by which the program could be stepped up for construc- 
tion of primary, secondary, and country roads. Yesterday a delegation 
testified before this committee; after the meeting they advised me that 
for the past several years 40 percent of all highway money has been 
expended on the Interstate System. If and when the State is relieved 
of the cost of construction on the Interstate System, it will accelerate 
their construction of other roads and highways. Last year was the 

first time that we have approached authorizing an amount equal to 
the gasoline tax collected. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. As I understand, the program is set up to place a 

ceiling on Federal commitment so that matching money would 
allow $622 million each year for distribution to the various States. 
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That will be the largest amount the Federal Government has ever allo- 

cated for highway construction. If such a program continues, do you 
not believe that it will be sufficient to step up construction of the pri- 
mary and secondary highways to a point where we will have safe high- 
ways financed by the proposed plan. 

Mr. Nance. May I answer that by referring to several points? In 
the first place, let us go back and take the beginning of the Federal 
excise tax on gasoline. It was put in during the depression period as 
a general revenue raiser. I think I am correct in saying that prior 
to this year cumulatively only 40 percent of the funds have been used 
for highways. The balance has gone into the General Treasury. So 
there has not been any direct linkage between the amount of money 
collected and the money expended on roads. We do not say that there 
should necessarily be a direct linkage. That is why we make the 
broad recommendation that Congress work out the method of financ- 
ing in whichever way they feel is best. 

On the other hand, I do not believe that we could agree the amount 
of money that is now being released for the primary and secondary 
roads should remain static; because there again, our country has 
grown so fast and the growth is going to be so rapid in the next decade 
that it is problematical as to whether or not the present gas tax would 
be sufficient to bring that program along. 

We feel, and our association has always taken the basic approach 
to this problem, that primarily the gasoline tax should be lett to the 
States, because it is their principal method of financing roads and 
the great bulk of the road responsibility falls on the State and local 
governments. For that reason we have always been hesitant to see 
excise taxes at the Federal level on gasoline, for example. However, 
we are not adamant in that view, or solidified in it. We are com- 
pletely flexible as to how it should be done. I am sure I speak for 
all of my associates when I say we feel that the total program is so 
far behind today that to fix any sum at the moment which would 
remain static would probably be not the most sensible approach to 
the problem. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Nance, of course you are talking strictly as a 
businessman. Most everything in Government is political, because 
the people are paying the bill. The plan proposed is logical because 
the interest of a dollar in a taxpayer’s pocket is worth just as much 
as a dollar that is borrowed. So if we do not increase the gas tax we 
are just as well off. We can borrow money for 3 percent, and a dollar 
in the taxpayer’s pocket is certainly worth 3 percent. I think the 
financing plan as proposed is proper and right. 

There is another aspect to this program. Of course, we have never 
before had $622 million, that could be authorized to assist the States. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Scupper. If we are going to find it necessary to increase the 
gas tax, I believe it should be done on the premise that we need the 
extra money for taking care of our local highways outside of the 
Interstate System. The impact would not be as great then and we 
would have a better opportunity of selling this program at the present 
time. I think we have to make it a little tasteful to the public if we 
are going to sell it, and we cannot sell it as a scare program. 

Mr. Nance. I would agree with you completely on that, Mr. Seud- 
der, in that as you say the amount of money that will be available this 
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year is so much more than they have ever had and it would probably 
carry the program for the next several years. 

Mr. Scupper. Then we could at that time increase the tax if we 
thought it was necessary. 

Mr. Nance. I think as the people begin to get the benefits of better 
roads they will want more of them. That has been the history of all 
improvements. 

Mr. Scupper. We had another thing brought to our attention yester- 
day, which I was somewhat concerned about. That is, whether we 
should carry out the principle involved in this bill as to reimbursement 
for highways already constructed. I was aware of the fact that sev- 
eral hundred miles of highways in California were built to a standard 
that would meet the Interstate System standard and we could be reim- 
bursed to an amount equal to about 40 percent of the cost, which could 
be applied to other highway purposes. 

However, our highway department representatives from California 
were here yesterday, and I know they represent the best interests of 
California. They say, “We will waive that. We do not want it. If 
you will assume the cost of construction of the Interstate System that 
will give us 40 percent more money to put on our other highways.” 
They advise that during the past several years they have used 40 per- 
cent of all their money on the Interstate System. Now if we relieve 
them of further construction of the Interstate System then they can 
apply all available money to other roads and highways and catch up 
with the State program. 

Mr. Nance. I can understand that viewpoint. Is not California 
one of the States that has always directly linked their income from 
gasoline taxes to roads? 

Mr. Scupper. Yes, sir. Every penny collected in gasoline taxes is 
applied to road construction and maintainance. 

Mr. Nance. And as a result their road program today is further 
advanced than most States. 

Mr. Scupper. That is right. And they have been doing a good job 
on the minor roads and highways. The group that were here, repre- 
senting the State of California, said they do not want to be reim- 
bursed. “Just leave us alone, and we will take care of our other high- 
ways in our own way.” They are perfectly willing to do without any 
reimbursement. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Steed. 

Mr. Sreep. Mr. Nance, .I think you will agree in approaching a 
problem of this sort it is very reasonable to say one plan might be 
better or worse than another plan. The situation as it impresses me 
is—and I wonder if you would agree with this—that any plan, regard- 
less of the fact that it might not be the best plan, but any plan that 
will give us these roads we need is a better program for us to follow 
than to do nothing at all about it. | 

Mr. Nance. We would most heartily agree with that viewpoint 
because again we feel 

Mr. Strep. Assuming we adopted the worst idea we have, if it will 
ry the roads, it is a wiser course to follow it than to do nothing 
at all. 

Mr. Nance. We agree with that completely, on this premise: Again 
I will say our viewpoint is we think that the potentiality of growth is 
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so great if this road program is put through that the margin of error, 
if you want to call it that, as to the weight of one plan against the 
other, will in the long run be of little consequence. 

Mr. Sreep. That being true, then is not the real danger we are faced 
with here in trying to solve this problem getting ourselves married to 
a plan that will not give us these roads in the time set ? 

Mr. Nance. We would certainly agree with that. 

Mr. Sreep. That being true, I think it is simple mathematics, or at. 
least it impresses me that way, that it is simple mathematics which 
shows that the bill now before the Senate will simply not provide the 
roads; and for that reason I think there is a lot of danger in us getting 
ourselves committed to a program of that sort, because when it is all 
over we would still be lacking the road system which we now know 
we need. 

Mr. Nance. I again go back to the question which was asked by 
one of your colleagues. I would not feel competent to advise on that 
question as to whether or not it would be better politics, let us say, 
or better strategy to hold out for the total plan as we think it should 
be, or as this committee might think it should be, as against getting 
the program underway. I would not be prepared to answer that. 

Mr. Sreep. The reason why I say it is simple mathematics is, I think, 
there is pretty universal agreement on the amount of mileage required 
and the standard that is required, and the amount of probable cost of 
providing that mileage. The total amount of money provided for in 
the Senate bill is simply not that amount of money. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Sreep. Therefore, on its face it just cannot provide the minimum 
road program that everybody seems to be in agreement we need, and 
can afford, and must have. For that reason I say the danger in it is 
that by adopting it we will wind up with a program we know in the 
beginning is going to be inadequate. And once we have adopted one 
of those programs we might have difficulty in getting it expanded be- 
‘ause the basic planning in the beginning would not have been of a 
magnitude or scope that would project it on through to a successful 
completion. 

Your planning will have to be guided by the extent of the legislation 
adopted, and if the legislation is inadequate itself to begin with, then 
the planning will necessarily be inadequate. Is that not a logical con- 
clusion ¢ 

Mr. Nance. I think that is true, but again I just raise the point which 
you and your associates are much better qualified to pass an opinion 
on, namely, as to whether or not the program could be changed if it 
were once launched, to meet the requirements, or whether it would be 
better strategy to have the complete program before it was launched. 

We naturally would be very much disappointed if the program is 
inadequate, and at the same time we would feel that with the con- 
gestion on the highways today and the ever-increasing accident rate 
that something has to be done, and has to be done quickly. 

Mr. Steep. I agree with you on that and I think that the pressure 
is going to build up to the point where there will have to be an agree- 
ment at the legislative and administrative level, and it is just a matter 
of time until it does, if it does not convince everyone now. And taking 
that pressure off by getting launched into an inadequate program at 
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this time would have the effect of delaying for many years a realistic 
approach to a final solution of the problem. 

Mr. Nance. You would know that much better than I. 

Mr. Steep. That is all. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Auger. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. I see a provocative state- 
ment here on Page 11. 

Yet our highway officials estimate that the Interstate System 10 years from 
now will face traffic demands over twice as large as the traffic volumes now 
m the system. 

We need roads now, do we not ? 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Arcer. If this estimate is correct and we project ourselves for- 
ward naturally and the situation is twice as bad 10 years from now as 
it is now, that suggests other programs and more expense. 

Mr. Nance. I think that is right. 

Mr. Aucer. Other programs in the future may be needed, of course. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. I do not think any of us can sit here 
and look into a crystal ball and know what we are going to need 10 
vears from now. On the other hand, if we take the projections made 
by our economists, they provide us with the present road map we have. 
That is their calculation. That was why I said to your colleague I 
did not feel we should freeze on the approach to these primary and 
secondary roads. 

Mr. Atcrr. I just wanted to Sieadl that. I do not want to labor this 
point, but my only thought is this, roth my questions would have 
brought out: If we have other programs and other expenses, and our 
country is growing as rapidly as we know it will with these highways, 
then why have long-term securities? Why not pay as we go? 

You mention long- term securities in this several times. In relation 
to what has been asked before, many of us feel maybe any program is 
better than no program. I have a feeling in your testimony maybe 
you have gone along with the Clay report to the extent you are saying 
“long-term securities” since that is what you think the Government 
wants. Maybe some of us feel we should pay as we go, so that the way 

is cleared for more and bigger expenditures in the future. 

Mr. Nance. I would be ver y happy to make our position clear on 
that. We are not ree ommending a long-term financing program and 
are not going along with that Clay report except as the C ongress may 
(leem necessary. Tf it is the Congress’ judgment it should be on a 
pay-as-you-go basis we have no quarrel with that. The only point 
we do question, or the point where we would like to place the empha- 
sis is simply this: That the program is approved on a 10-year basis, 
and then be financed on that basis. But if we are to approach it on 
the basis that has been suggested in the Senate by several alternate 
proposals, where the revenues have been fixed and we are going to 
plan on a year-to-year basis or 2-year basis, we are skeptical ‘that the 
‘ob will ever be done. 

Mr. Atcrer. Thank you. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Nance, I am sorry I was late this morning, but I 
was in another committee. Did I understand you to say you based 
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the justification of the financing on the experience that you have had 
in the automobile industry with long- -term financing ? 

Mr. Nance. We feel our experience has proven the soundness of 
long-term financing. Of course, every one of those investments has 
to be weighed on its own merits. 

Mr. Jones. Are you making the recommendation to the committee 
that ~ go into long-term financing as proposed in the Clay report ? 

Mr. Nance. Only as I mentioned before, Mr. Jones, if that is the 
thinking of those who are responsible for the financing. We are not 
here today to make a specific or definite recommendation. What we 
are trying to say is if that becomes necessary to put this program 
over, we feel it should be done, and we think it is a sound approach. 

Mr. Jones. Based on the experience of the people in the automo- 
bile business and industry ? 

Mr. Nance. Based on the experience in any industry where under 
today’s taxes, of course, to make heavy capital investments it is neces- 
sary to go outside of your own earnings to get the funds. 

Mr. Jones. So, therefore, what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country and, therefore, a good substitute for that is what is 
good for the country is good for Studebaker or Packard, or vice 
versa ¢ 

Mr. Nance. No. Not necessarily. After all, as I pointed out in 
my statement, the big problem involved here as we see it is the eco- 
nomic growth of the country over the next 10 years and the creation 
of appr roximately 1 million new jobs a year. 

Mr. Jones. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Nance. A very small percentage of those are going to come 
from the factories of the automobile business or any other factories. 
They are going to come from the service industries. 

Mr. Jones. Has it not always been the position of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association that the excise tax on gasoline should re- 
main in the States? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Nance. We have always felt that the States should have the 
first call on those funds, because the great burden of the road program 
up to this time has always fallen on the States, and in most cases it is 
their main source of revenue for that kind of work. Actually, as I 
recall it, there are 28 States today which have a direct linkage between 
the gasoline tax and roadbuilding. California is one of them. 

Mr. Jones. Has the Automobile Manufacturers Association taken 
a position in the various States when an increase of the gasoline tax 
has been proposed ¢ 

Mr. Nance. Not to my knowledge. Mr. Cronin can answer that 
better than I can. 

Mr. Jones. Does the National Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers contribute to organizations in opposition to the increase in 
gasoline taxes ¢ 

Mr. Nance. I have been a member of the organization for 3 years, 
and to my knowledge that has never been the case. 

Mr. Jones. Does your organization make contributions to other 
organizations for political action 2 

Mr. Nance. Not to my knowledge. Our contributions are confined 
to such funds as those to the Automotive Safety Foundation. We are 
today contributing $1,300,000 to a road testing program in Illinois 
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where they are experimenting with types of construction of roads, and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. Jones. Do you recall when this bill was being considered 2 years 

ago that we had in the bill a proposal for the ex xpenditure of $1,500,000 
to be used for educational purposes in trying to carry out a national 
campaign for safety, and the National Manufacturers Association 
opposed that being included in the bill q 

Mr. Nance. Can you answer that, Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Crontn. You are speaking of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which is a different organization, and I do not recall 
what the position of the NAM was. 

Mr. Jones. You do not recall? 

Mr. Cronin. We had no position. 

Mr. Nance. Our association, Mr. Jones, has always been a very 
substantial contributor to the Safety Foundation. 

Mr. Jones. You were a very fine witness, Mr. Nance, and you make 
a good case. We appreciate } your coming here. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I have no questions of the witnesses. His was one of 
the best statements I have listeried to. I just want to make this observa- 
tion. My colleague Mr. Davis and my colleague Mr. George from 
Kansas seem to be puzzled over one phase of this matter, and so am I. 
They have raised the question as to why the overwhelming evidence 
supporting the President’s program has been ignored in the so-called 
Gore plan tentatively adopted in the Senate. To me the answer is 
somewhat plain. 

The evidence is conclusive it seems to me that the President’s pro- 
gram will do the job required to rebuild this Interstate System uni- 
formly throughout this Nation in the next 10 years. Under the Presi- 
dent’s program Federal funds will be distributed on the basis of need 
to do that job. It is my opinion, however, that under the Gore plan 
we have nothing but a pork-barrel project in which funds are going 
to be allocated on the basis of votes. 

That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. SctrowEnce. I have nothing except to say, Mr. Nance, that I 
appreciate your fine testimony, and appreciate especially the series 
of 13 charts accompanying the testimony which bear out and tell a 
very complete and clear story on this whole question. 

I want to say I agree, or feel that the matter of gasoline taxes belongs 
to the States because they have been using it and pinpointing it for 
what was intended, and they have had a heavy share of the load. 

I appreciate also the fact that you have looked at this from a com- 
prehensive point of view, that is, taking the entire system into the 
Interstate System, and you have seen it ‘and brought before us your 
impression that it is a whole program and should be integrated, al- 
though we are concerned only with the Interstate System. 

Mr. Nance. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Nance, I want to refer. I believe. to your last page, 
in which you give a summary of the things you propose with reference 
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to this road bill. Your recommendation is No. 3. It has been referred 
to once before by one of the members. You say: 

The Congress should grant some increases in other Federal-aid road funds, t 
help the States step up the improvement of routes outside the Interstate System. 

Let us talk about a little history. Back in 1945 there were approxi- 
mately 30 million cars on the road. Federal aid that year was $500 
million. I believe it has ranged from $250 million to $575 million, 
or in that area, during the last 15 years, but in 1945 it was $500 million, 
with 30 million cars on the highways. 

Now in 1955 we have 58 million cars. The Bureau of Public Roads 
tells us that in 1955 we will have 81 million cars. I see their projec- 
tions on the calculation of the 2 cents tax, which indicates they feel that 
in 1975 there will be apropximately 100 million cars and in 1985 it will 
be stepped up to possibly between 110 million and ae million cars. 

Now I want to ask you, based on those figures, Mr. Nance, if $500 
million was a fair figure in 1945, or even $400 million, or $300 million, 
what in your opinion would be a fair figure for Federal aid in the 
period, averaging it out. from 1955 to 1985? Just give us a guess on 
your part, or a reasonable estimate of what a fair figure would be, 
because I agree with you that that should be more than we are talking 
about. I agree with the statement in your presentation. 

Now just “what estimate would you make if you had to stab at a 
aeeeet 

Mr. Nance. Well, Mr. Gentry, I would hate to stab at a figure. 
We discussed this point at some great length in reviewing the mate- 
rial we were getting together for the committee. Of course, the first 
thing I am sure you will agree with is to arrive at a conclusion as to 
any past experience having been satisfactory would immediately raise 
a lot of gnarenene. 

Mr. Gentry. We have never had enough Federal aid. We have 
never even had half enough money spent on roads. We know that. 
But what would you say, based on the figures for the past and the 
figures projected for the future, and the projected ton-miles, which 
makes it 6 to 10 times as much in 1985 as it was 10 years ago—what 
would a say would be needed / 

Mr. Nance. I do not think personally I would feel qualified to make 
such an estimate, because I do not think we know enough yet about 
what type of road system we are going to have. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. I will ask you if $500 million was a fair figure, 
then would you say $1 billion as an average between now and 1985 
would be too much or too little ? 

Mr. Nance. I do not think you would have too much. That is a 
Yankee answer. 

Mr. Gentry. I agree with that statement that a billion dollars would 
certainly not be too much. But the bill which you approve of in most 
respects, provides for $600 million to be allocated through 1987. 

Mr. Nance. That we do not agree with. 

Mr. Gentry. Now $400 million a year more for 30 years would 
amount to $12 billion. I concede it not only should be $12 billion more 
for that 30 years, but it should be a lot more than that. 

In addition to that the Bureau of Public Roads in a very monu- 
mental work—and the Bureau knows the needs for roads—has said 
that if we build the Interstate System just like we feel it should be 
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built—and I am in favor of building it—in the period starting im- 
mediately at the conclusion of this construction, in 1965, and between 
that period and 1985 there will have to be another $9,700 million worth 
of construction work done on the Interstate System. That is for that 
next 20 years. So by adding the $9.7 billion to the $12 billion shortage 
n Federal aid we arrive at a figure of $21,700 million as a shortage 
in road funds between now and 1955. 

This plan does not provide for the reimbursement of $3 billion for 
toll roads that have just been constructed or are being constructed. 
That is actually a matter of equity. They say the roads should be 
reimbursed. The C lay plan says that and most all of the witnesses 

say that. So that is another $3 billion, which brings us up to a figure 
of $24,700 million, which is money that must be gotten from some- 
plae eC. 
~ You have plumped here for deficit financing and borrowing money. 
How would you get this additional $24,700 million? And let me say 
this: All of it must be gotten before the conclusion of the capitaliza- 
tion in 1987. Some of it has to be gotten right away. 

It has to come from the Federal Government too. You will not get 
t from the States. There is no use talking about that, because when 
the Federal Government goes in on these few miles, these 40,000 miles, 
then they have to continue it. You know that as a practical matter. 

So how would you get the $24,700 million? If you say you approve 
of doing this then you are putting layers of bond issues on top of 
layers of bond issues. That is what it amounts to. For that reason 
| very strongly oppose the proposed financing of the administration 
measure, as strongly as I favor building the roads in a limited number 
of years. And I “do it for the very reason I mentioned. It leads to 
putting layer on top of layer of bond — by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and there is no ese aping th: it, Mr. Nance. 

That is the one big issue in this committee. What are we going to 
do about that ? 

Mr. Nance. Mr. Gentry, for the very reason that you have pro- 
jected this problem to 1985, that is one of the reasons why we as an 
Association do not feel competent to take a positive position on the 
method of financing. 

Mr. Gentry. I appreciate that statement and I understand that 
statement. I think it is sort of a natural thing for organizations like 
yours to go along with that program as far as you can go, because I 
inow how you operate, and so forth. I think there is something 
there that has to have the serious consideration of this committee and 
this Congress. 

Mr. Nance. We heartily agree with that. I do not want you to 
feel we are being completely irresponsible when we say we think that 
the program should be financed in some w ay or other. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. I agree with that. We are in thorough agree- 
ment. Mr. Nance of course you agree that if we do this by issuing $21 
billion worth of bonds, for which we pay $12 billion in interest, or a 
total of $33 billion, that immediately the bonds are issued the debt of 
the country goes up to over $300 billion, that is, the fixed debt. Is that 
right? Of course there are contingent debts of $240 billion besides 
that but probably not much of that will be lost. You concede that the 
debt will go up inevitably ? 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 
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Mr. Gentry. You talk about capitalization and everything else, 
but after all it is simply an issuance of some bonds, and that is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. Nance. That is right. 

Mr. Gentry. There is another thing _ which is very, very im- 
portant because it concerns greatly, Mr. Nance, the kind of highway 
system which we are going to have, and what standards it has to be 
built to, and how long it is going to last. and how soon it must be 
rebuilt, and all those things. 

Do vou at Studebaker-Packard manufacture buses or trucks? 

Mr. Nance. We manufacture trucks only up to 2% tons, which 
covers 85 percent of the market. But we do not manufacture so-called 
heavy trucks. 

Mr. Gentry. T have a paper here, the work of one of the outstand- 
ing planning engineers in the country, and one of the most outstanding 
in ‘ke business. I want to read you something from it and get your 
comments. It says: 


Significant advances in trucks and buses will evolve from the automotive 
engineer's arduous quest for better end-product efficiency during the next 25 
vears. Transit buses will seat 100 passengers and be operated by only 1 man. 
Even the heaviest highway vehicles will be capable of a sustained speed of 15 
miles per hour on a 6 percent grade. The trend will be toward bigger trailers 
and multi-unit trains rather than toward single trucks. 

Considerable speculation prevails regarding the types of future powerplants. 
From all indications, the spark-ignition reciprocating engine will predominate. 
Diesels will follow, and eventually, gas turbines will begin to make inroads in 
specialized high-powered applications. 

Engine sizes will range from 100 to 300 horsepower normally aspirated and 
up to 400 horsepower supercharged. Although rotated speeds will approach 
4,000 revolutions per minute, even in the large truck engines, piston speeds will 
be held below 2,500 feet per minute to insure reliability and longevity. 

The diesel-engine potential for motorized rubber-tired equipment appears to 
lie in a category of engine sizes ranging from 200 to 600 horsepower. 

Typical uses for cab over engine will be single-stop, heavy hauling, such as 
oil, coal, lumber, drayage, furniture: also, dump trucks, cement mixers, and 
specialized municipal utility trucks. Because of their load-carrying ability, 
low-entrance cab over engine’s will be used by bottlers to some extent for multi- 
stop delivery service. Gross vehicle weights will range from 14,000 to 40,000 
pounds. 

Growing competition from other forms of transportation will intensify the 
demands of highway haulers for equipment that will haul more payload faster 
and more economic ally. 

If the guess of 25,000 miles of interurban toll expressways materializes in 
the next 25 years, it is conceivable that highway transportation will divide into 
two separate operations, short-distance and long-distance hauls. 

Long-distance transportation on express highways will be handled by tractor- 
trailer combinations with 2 or 3 large semitrailers. The rear trailers will be 
supported by fifth-wheel dollies. The 2-trailer combination will be 85 feet long 
and have a gross combined weight of 110,000 pounds.. The 38-trailer train will be 
125 feet long and have a gross combined weight of 160,000 pounds. 

These large combinations will operate only on the expressways. At the 
nearest interchange to their destination, individual trailers will be uncoupled 
and others picked up. The second operation will be the distribution of indi- 
vidual semitrailers by small tractors via public highways. 

Although speed is an important factor in transportation, it is expensive because 
road horsepower requirements increase approximately as a square of vehicle 
speed. Therefore, economic considerations will dictate that top cruising speeds 
be restrained to about 50 miles per hour. 

Efforts will be directed toward raising the average road speed by using better 
power-weight ratios to improve acceleration and hill-climbing ability. 

It is likely that even the heaviest highway vehicles of the future will be 
capable of sustained speed of 15 miles per hour on a 6-percent grade. This wil! 
require about 1 horsepower per 300 pounds gross vehicle weight. 
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In an effort to improve public relations, much will be done to effect better 

silencing of mufflers, tires, fans, and the induction system. Also means for 
reducing exhaust smoke and odors will be given considerable study. 

The trend to bigger trailers and multiunit trains will gain momentum over 
single trucks under the competitive pressure for lower hauling costs. 

This work is by C. A. Lindblom, of the International Harvester Co. 
He is the headman there, the head planning engineer. 

How do you think this should affect this situation ? 

Mr. Nance. First of all, I know Mr. Lindblom. I would not ques- 
tion Mr. Lindblom’s know ledge of the truck business. It is much 
greater than mine. I would say he has displayed an amazing imagina- 
tion in that article. It reminds me somewhat of these articles that are 
coming out all the time about the future design of passenger cars. But 
from the standpoint of the association, Mr. Gentry, we recognize the 
importance of the relationship betwen truck haulage and ro: ads. As I 
mentioned a while ago we are currently contributing $1,300,000 from 
the association’s funds to this road-testing program which is under 
way in Illinois. 

The primary purpose of that road testing, as I am sure you are 
acquainted with, is for the purpose of determining just exactly where 
this thing is going to go from the standpoint of truck haulage. 

I can only ; give you my personal view on the truck thing. I feel 
there are many factors besides weight which have to be considered in 
this truck problem. You have the safety factor and you have the 
length of these trailers, and so on, as they affect safety and the ability 
to pass; and whether or not they should be on these expressways is, of 
course, a serious question with many people, or whether they should be 
put on the roads. 

I am not prepared to speak for the association on that point except 
to assure you from my contacts with the association members, all of 
whom are in the truck business—or most of them with some few ex- 

eptions—they are very much alert to the problem, and I am sure they 
are completely openminded, and that the future design of trucks will 
be or will conform with the trend of development, with all factors 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you believe any restrictions placed on trucks, and 
so forth, in size should be handled individually by the States, or do 
you think it should be handled by the Federal Government on the 
Interstate System ? 

Mr. Nance. Again I can only give you my personal opinion. I 
think if the Federal Government is going to undertake this program 
then er should have a voice in the use of the roads. 

Mr. Gentry. I will ask you this question. Do you agree with me 

iat this kind of a system such as the really heavy truck-trailer com- 

ination and the big heavy superbuses oper ated by the railway com- 
panties and by some ‘individuals—if they are going to be allowed to go 
on this system do you believe it would be f fair to levy a graduated tax 
lor that purpose ? 

ne Nance. I am sure that the truck people, from my acquaintance, 
Mr. Gentry, are prepared to pay their fair share. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me ask this question. 

Mr. Nance. As to what course you should take, I cannot answer 
that. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you agree that this big new Interstate System, with 
its having no stoplights, ‘and no opposing traffic, and no cross traffic, 
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and no heavy grades, will revolutionize the hauling of freight over 
the highways? 

Mr. Nance. It obviously is going to have a very definite bearing on 
that depending on what the recul: itions are for the use of the express- 
Ways. 

Mr. Gentry. But without regulation. If it is not regulated and 
they are on it just like everybody else. It naturally will revolutionize 
tf 

Mr. Nance. That is right. I think I would like to make just this 
added comment, if I may, on Mr. Lindblom’s article. I think that the 
future design of trucks will follow the dictates of the traffic require- 
ments in the same way that, let us say, the design of postwar cars has 
followed the demands of modern day roads and modern day traflic 
conditions. 

You have to build your product to satisfy the customer. Let us take 
your postwar automobile. There has been a question raised about 
pep There has been a question raised about improved torque. 

All of those things have come about as a natural consequence of meet- 
ing the road conditions as they exist today. 

You have every condition, from the expressways where you are sup- 
posed to maintain a speed of 70 miles an hour to stay in the line of 
traflic, down to where you have congested roads. You rave a stoplight 
today on almost every corner. That automatically puts a premium 
on automatic transmissions. It puts a premium on your high speeds 
which are necessary for passing on the highways at high spee -d; and yet 
when you get on the congested roads it puts the premium on power 
brakes. 

So you have power brakes, and power steering, and high torque, and 
high horsepower, and all of these things which have been designed into 
the postwar automobile one at a time to meet the growing problems 
of traffic. 

I think your truck design, regardless of the imaginative flights dis- 
played in that article, will develop from year to year in model im- 
provements in the same way. 

Mr. Grenrry. I enjoyed your presentation, Mr. Nance. Maybe you 
will get a little more business from General Motors in the future. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I enjoyed your testimony very much. I know of your 
organization’s interest in excise taxes, and so forth. I presume you 
take the position you would like to be rid of the excise tax as soon as 
possible ¢ 

Mr. Nance. We have always taken this stand on the excise tax. 
That is, since there was no direct linkage of the tax and the use of the 
funds generated 

Mr. Cramer. That gets to the next point. 

Mr. Nance. We have always felt that the Federal excise tax has been 
somewhat discriminatory. 

Mr. Cramer. Assuming that the excise taxes would be used for the 
purpose you suggest, for. instance, which is to make additional funds 
available for other Federal-aid roads other than the Interstate System. 
what would be the position of your association if it should be deter- 
mined that that should be the reasonable source of these funds? 
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Mr. Nance. I am sure as long as the taxes were not felt to be dis- 
cr iminatory we would go along with that, if that is a necessary means 
of financing the roads. 

Mr. Cramer. As an alternative, what would be the position of the 
association on an increase in the gasoline taxes, let us say, 1 cent or 2 
cents a gallon? 

Mr. Nance. There again we take no positive position on that except 
that we feel that the Federal Government—or let us put it this way: 
We would hope this thing can be financed from a Federal level by a 
method that would not encroach upon the State’s ability to collect the 
gasoline tax, because we feel it is their primary source of revenue for 
roadwork. If, let us say, only so many cents a gallon can be collected, 
and you take too much of it at the Federal level, it leaves less for the 
State level. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you very much, Mr. Nance. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any questions by any other members? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Davis. We will thank you for your very fine presentation. You 
have been very helpful to the committee. I assume no other associate 
of yours will care to add to your statement at this moment / 

Mr. Nance. Unless Mr. Cronin or Mr. Hufstader have something 
to add. 

Mr. Cronin. No. 

Mr. Hursraper. No. 

Mr. Davis. We want to thank you for having been so very helpful. 
Without objection the statement of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and the accompanying letter will be made a part of the record a 
this point. 

(The letter and the statement of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion are as follows:) 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. GEorRGE H. FALLon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. ¢ 

My DEAR Mr. FALton: There is enclosed herewith a statement with respect 
to the position of the American Automobile Association on various aspects of the 
major highway proposals now pending before the committee (H. R. 4260, H. R. 

1261, H. R. 4264, and H. R. 4518, 84th Cong.). We respectfully request consid- 
er: ition by your subcommittee of these AAA positions and their inclusion in your 

ommittee record. Additional copies are provided for members of your subcom- 
mittee and such other distribution as you may deem appropriate. 

As I am sure you are aware, the American Automobile Association, since the 
date of its organization in 1902, has had a major and continuing interest in better 
and safer highways. The association strongly supports constructive, forward- 
looking highway improvement programs suited to the transportation needs of 
today and tomorrow. It is our strong conviction that a greatly accelerated, major 
highway program is necessary to the general economy, the national and civil 
defense, and the general welfare of our Nation. 

On behalf of the American Automobile Association, therefore, may be com- 
mend you and your subcommittee on the impressive and valuable work which 
you are doing, the careful consideration which you are giving to the various and 
complex aspects of the matters now pending before you, and for your recogni- 
tion of the long-range significance of highways to our national welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. STINCHCOMR, 
Chairman, AAA Highway Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION CONCERNING PROPOSED 
Hicguway L&GISLATION 


The American Automobile Association, organized in 1902, is a federation of 
717 independent automobile clubs and branches in every State of the Union, and 
having as members over 4,600,000 owners of passenger cars. 

Its highway policies are formulated through democratic processes. Policy 
proposals are first considered by a representative highway committee. They 
are then considered by a policy committee of substantial size, representing all 
areas of the country. Measures approved by the policy committee come before 
an annual convention for consideration by delegates representing the various 
affiliated clubs and State associations. Throughout this procedure, the objective 
is to serve the best interest of our membership, of highway transportation, and 
the public welfare. The constructive interest of our association and affiliated 
clubs in highway improvement over the last half century is a matter of public 
record. 

COMMENDATION OF STEPPED-UP HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


At its last annual convention, the American Automobile Association went on 
record in favor of a greatly stepped-up highway improvement program, and 
expressed enthusiasm over the possibility of developing a modernization program 
which will meet with widespread public support. 


TOP PRIORITY TO THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Since the National System of Interstate highways was designated in compli- 
ance with the request of Congress in the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944, our 
association has consistently advocated the expeditious completion of that sys- 
tem at suitably high standards. In the highway modernization legislation now 
under consideration by your committee, our association strongly urges that 
top priority be given to the National System of Interstate Highways since it 
constitutes the most important roads in the country from the standpoints of 
national defense, transportation and the general economy. 


EXTENT OF REGULAR FEDERAL AID 


Completion of the Interstate System should be considered as a special top pri- 
ority task for which special financial and other measures should be adopted. The 
association also continues its support of regular Federal aid and asserts that 
“Federal aid, on a substantial scale, should continue with respect to general- 
purpose roads of national significance and should be based on transportation 
needs for those roads.” The amount of regular Federal aid should be determined 
by the Congress on the basis of overall economic considerations, national-defense 
requirements, and other vital interests of the Government. Except for the 
traditional formula for public-land States, the Federal cost for projects on the 
regular Federal-aid system, other than the Interstate System, should not exceed 


50 percent of the cost of right-of-way and construction, but not to include the 
cost of maintenance. 


VARIOUS BENEFICIARIES SHOULD PAY THEIR SHARE 


Since the proposed highway improvement program is designed to improve our 
national economy, the general welfare and national defense as well as to serve 


our transportation needs, the various beneficiaries should pay their equitable 
share of the cost. 


FIFTY PERCENT OR MORE OF FEDERAL FUNDS TO INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


The association urges that not less than ’50 percent of all Federal funds for 
roads be earmarked for the Interstate System. 


COMPLETION DATE FOR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


The executive committee for our association, meeting on March 17 and 18, reaf- 
firmed the desirability of completing this system expeditiously and at high stand- 
ards, but decided that the association’s position should be that this vital network 
be completed at a time not to exceed 15 years from the time the Congress adopts 
legislation for an accelerated program for such construction. 
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Desirable as an early completion date is, there are other important considera- 
tions. Too great haste almost inevitably means inefficiency and waste of road 
dollars. So important is this basic road network that it should have the best 
engineering design possible; yet there is a serious shortage of trained and expe- 
rienced highway engineers for even the present rate of highway construction. 
If highway contractors have to build up their organizations and step up greatly 
the amount of specialized heavy road equipment needed, they will inevitably 
think in terms of writing off those additional expenses within the period of 
stepped-up construction, since there will be no assurance that they can con- 
tinue to utilize such quantities of equipment thereafter. A construction period 
longer han 10 years will also permit more pay-as-you-go financing. 

Furthermore, during whatever accelerated improvement period is adopted for 
the Interstate System, our association believes that there should be a parallel 
program for accelerated improvement of the more important elements of other 
Federal-aid roads. This program will also call for additional high-quality engi- 
neering work. It will likewise place an additional load on road contractors. 
There is also the problem of the ability of States to provide the necessary funds 
0 match the various Federal-aid apportionments, which would obviously be more 
difficult for a 10-year improvement program than for one covering a longer period. 

It is such considerations which led our executive committee to determine that 
the association’s position should call for somewhat more flexibility as to com- 
pletion date, and in place of the 10-year period which had earlier been declared, 
the association now recommends as a practical matter a somewhat longer period, 
namely not to exceed 15 years. Thus, the association would favor extending the 
10-year period set forth in H. R. 4260 and similar bills. 


FEDERAL SHARE OF INTERSTATE SYSTEM COST—STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANS, 
CONTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE AND POLICING 


The association urges that the Federal share of right-of-way and construction 
cost for the Interstate System be not less than 75 percent. It takes this position 
because of the unique transportation significance of the Interstate System and 
its great importance for defense, and because it is so clear the system for which 
primary Federal responsibility is indicated. The association believes that the 
Federal Government should determine the standards for this system. However, 
it urges with equal conviction that the States, with customary participation of 
their political subdivisions, should have the responsibility for preparation of 
plans, construction, policing and maintenance of their parts of this system. 


CREDIT FINANCING FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


The association’s position regarding credit financing on the Interstate System 
is as follows: “To the extent that the desired accelerated construction of the 
interstate network cannot be accomplished with current revenue, the association 
urges credit financing based on other revenues than tolls.” Bond financing for 
the acquisition of expressway rights-of-way is also specifically suggested by 
the association. 


OPPOSITION TO REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES FOR SECTIONS OF INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


At its recent meeting, the AAA executive committee considered the idea of 
reimbursement to States as now proposed in H. R. 4260 and similar bills, for 
existing and future sections of the Interstate System completed to acceptable 
standards. Our executive committee adopted the following position: “The AAA 
opposes in principle any reimbursement to any State for public roads or toll 
roads as a part of any Federal legislation for financing of the National System 
of Interstate Highways.” 


TOLL-FREE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


The association position has always been that the National System of Inter- 
state Highways should be toll-free. It points out that “there are some toll roads 
on what appear to be routes of the National System of Interstate Highways” and 
declares that “measures should be adopted so that these may become toll-free 
at the earliest possible date.” The association opposes any plan such as is em- 
bodied in H. R. 4260 and similar bills, which would permit toll financing for any 
future segment of the Interstate System. 
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MORE EMPHASIS ON URBAN HIGHWAY PROBLEMS 


The association calls for very great increases in assistance to cities for high- 
ways by both State and Federal Governments, pointing out that by far the most 
serious and complicated highway problems are in urban areas where half of all 
motor-vehicle mileage is built up, and more than half of highway-user revenues 
is produced. 

HIGHWAY RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


The American Automobile Association urges that the Federal Government and 
the State governments develop as quickly as possible a comprehensive land pro- 
gram for acquisition of adequate rights-of-way for future highway programs and 
for full protection of the rights-of-way when they have been acquired. The 
profitable experience of California in the advance acquisition of rights-of-way 
indicates that very large savings can be achieved by such advance acquisition. 


CONTROLLED ACCESS ; ROADSIDE ZONING 


The association urges that all Federal highway acts contain a provision that 
all multiple-lane rural highways and urban expressways should have controlled 
access. The association at the same time favors the principle of roadside zoning 
with appropriate provisions for areas designated for service purposes on a free- 
enterprise basis. 

The AAA urges further the inclusion in the Federal Aid Highway Act of advan- 
tageous financial and other benefits to States having adequate controlled-access 
laws. The association points out that mounting traffic volumes make it urgent 
that much more emphasis be given to improving our main highways and to assur- 
ing retention of the capacity and utility originally built into them. Cont olled- 
access highways alone can permanently retain the needed capacity, safety, and 
facility of traffic movement, and thus safeguard the public’s very large expendi- 
tures for major highways. In any greatly expanded highway improvement pro- 
gram, this matter assumes especial importance. 


RELOCATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES DUE TO HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 


“The reconstruction, relocation, or improvement of a highway frequently 
necessitates the relocation or reconstruction of utility lines or other utility 
facilities * * *. Widely differing conditions and problems exist as to relocation 
or reconstruction of utility facilities resulting from highway improvements. 
There is no one simple answer as to the equitable allocation of responsibility for 
paying the cost of such utility moves. Certainly there is no existing justifica- 
tion for legislation which would require payment of costs of such utility changes 
from highway funds * * *. In general, the association disapproves the use of 
Federal Aid for repayment of cost of relocation of utilities on public highway 
right-of-way, on the basis that this is essentially a matter for State or local regu- 
lation and should be handled at that level.” 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAXES 


The association continues its long-standing position that Federal aid for high- 
ways is a legitimate and traditional charge against general taxes. It opposes 
Tederal excise taxes on motor vehicles and accessories, and on motor fuel and 
motor oil. Levying of special road user taxes should be solely the prerogative of 
the various States. 


Mr. Davis. The committee will go into executive session for a few 
minutes, and will meet again on H. R. 4260 tomorrow at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed at 12:15 p.m. to 10 a. m. the 
following day, Wednesday, May 25, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1955 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon 
presiding. 

Mr. Fation. Ladies and gentleman, the Subcommittee on Roads of 
the Public Works Committee meets this morning for a continuation of 
the hearings on H. R. 4260. 

The Chair recognizes Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. For a unanimous-consent request. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gore in the other body has introduced a substitute bill 
and has formally requested that he be given an opportunity to appear 
before our committee in support of his bill on tomorrow. I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee meet tomorrow afternoon at 
2 o'clock, after obtaining the proper permission of the House, for 
the purpose of hearing the Senator. I suggest we ought not to take 
over an hour, but that is my unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any objections / 

Mr. Donpero. I do not want to object. and I am not going to object, 
but if he takes an hour out of the forenoon then- 

Mr. Davis. No, that will be at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to add my endorsement to the suggestion 
of the member from Tennessee, and I make the point I am not in accord 
with the Gore bill. But owing to the fact that it is importantly differ- 
ent from the legislation before us, I think it is well worth the while 
of the committee to permit Senator Gore to appear before this com- 
mittee and explain his bill. 

Mr. Donprero. Will they vote on that bill in the Senate ? 

Mr. McGrecor. It is my understanding they will try to vote on 
it either late in the day today, or early in the evening. 

Mr. Gentry. They are supposed to vote on it sometime during the 
day. 

Mr. Fation. Are there any further objections ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Fation. Hearing none, it is so ordered. The Chair will ask 
permission from the Speaker tomorrow to sit in the afternoon. 

Our first witness this morning is Mr. John Kalupa, the deputy city 
comptroller of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Kalupa, we are very happy to have you. 
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STATEMENT OF SHEPARD A. MAGIDSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN E. KALUPA, DEPUTY CITY COMPTROL- 
LER; ALDERMAN MARTIN SCHREIBER; ALDERMAN ROBERT LA 
BELLE; ALDERMAN GEORGE WHITTOW; CLARENCE BURNINK, 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT COORDINATOR; GEL GUETZKOW, DI- 
RECTOR OF PRIORITIES 


Mr. Katura. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John E. Kalupa, deputy for Mr. Virgil H. Hurless, city 
comptroller of the city of Milwaukee. 

We would like your honorable body to meet several members of the 
Milwaukee Common Council who came to Washington, with your 
permission. 

First, Mr. Alderman Martin Schreiber; Alderman George Whittow 
and Alderman Robert La Belle. We also have our capital improve- 
ment coordinator, Mr. Clarence Burnink, and Mr, Gel Guetzkow, our 
director of priorities. We kind of ganged up on you this morning. 

Mr. Fatton. We are very glad to have you. 

Mr. Katupa. And Mr. Shepard A. Magidson, our administrative 
assistant, who will make the statement before your honorable commit- 
tee. Mr. Magidson. 

Mr. Maaipson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Shepard 
A. Magidson. I am the administrative assistant to the comptroller of 
the city of Milwaukee and am presenting this statement on behalf of 
Mr. Virgil H. Hurless, comptroller of the city of Milwaukee, and the 
Mayor and Common Council of the City of Milwaukee. Before I be- 
gin, I wish to express our appreciation for the opportunity you have 
given our city government to present its views to you. 

The problem which concerns us is the continued development not 
only of a national system of interstate highways, but also of an ade- 
quate system of Federal-aid highways in urban areas. This is of con- 
cern to our city, and to every city, and to the Nation as a whole. 

Our cities are faced with a variety of demands for local improve- 
ments. Expanding urban areas all over the country require, among 
other things, schools to educate a growing population, sewers to make 
the metropolitan areas livable, streets to provide access to new develop- 
ments, and highways for general traffic relief. 

The bill you now have before you is aimed primarily at the acceler- 
ated construction of a national system of interstate highways. Admit- 
tedly, the construction of such a system is essential to our national 
defense as well as to an efficient national economy. However, construc- 
tion of such a system should not blind either the Federal, State, or local 
governments to other highway needs, many of which are equally 
important in the overall traffic picture. 5 

The Interstate System is intended to serve through traffic pri- 
marily. However, in major cities, such through traffic represents an 
extremely small percentage of the traffic on the through routes them- 
selves and an even smaller proportion of the total traffic load in the 
metropolitan area. 

A recent traffic survey on one of our important bypass highways 
lying mostly just beyond the urban area limits, where a high propor- 
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tion of through traffic is to be expected, indicated that only about 5 
percent of the total traffic volume was in that category. The rest had 
either its origin or destination or both within the urban area. Almost 
three-fourths of the vehicles counted had both their origin and destina- 
tion in the urban area. 

It is therefore apparent that in considering any comprehensive high- 
way program, access roads and major traflicways within urban areas 
should be included. All the efforts of the various levels of govern- 
ment should not be concentrated only on the Interstate System. There 
is little point in shaving minutes from intercity trips by building 
multimillion dollar superhighways if you cannot get off the high- 
way when you get to your destination or if you lose hours on inadequate 
feeder highways at either end of your journey. 

As I have previously indicated, our local governments are already 
sorely pressed merely to provide the basic essentials of life within 
urban areas. They do not have the financial resources with which to 
meet the requirements of the motor vehicle for constantly improving 
and expanding the system of major highways within our urban limits. 

To meet the urban need for major trafficway improvements, it is 
therefore essential for local communities to look for State and Federal 
assistance. Our State and Federal Governments are in a position to 
levy taxes on highway users and hence can provide revenue for the 
construction of adequate highway facilities. Indeed, our State and 
local governments have preempted these sources of revenue. 

The major portion of the Nation’s highway requirements is found 
in urban areas. We believe it fair to ask that the Federal Govern- 
ment include the major street system in metropolitan areas in its con- 
sideration of a National System of Highways. The bill now before 
you partially covers the situation by providing for Federal assistance 
on urban access roads connected with the Interstate System. On the 
other hand, the bill reported out by the Senate committee is particu- 
larly deficient in this respect. It makes no mention at all of urban 
feeder roads and provides no aid whatsoever for them. 

Previous Federal legislation recognized the need for through high- 
ways in urban areas by providing that the Federal-aid primary system 
and the interstate system shall be located both in urban and in rural 
aren Previous Federal acts on this subject have also been construed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads to permit the establishment of Fed- 
eral-aid urban systems of highways. Such systems were established 
in many of our major cities and represented a series of interconnections 
and major access highways within them. 

The 1954 Highway Act, we thought, was intended to broaden the 
svstem of Federal-aid highways within urban areas by including, 
among the streets eligible for Federal aid, extensions of secondary 
roads. This was a sound expansion of the Federal-aid system in 
urban areas, since it recognized that a farm-to-market road has two 

ends—one at the farm and the other at the market. It also rec ognized 
that it is as important to get customers to the market as merchants. 

Unfortunately, recent reinterpretations of Federal legislation on the 
Federal-aid system in urban areas have restricted the use of Federal- 
aid funds only to urban, primary, or secondary highway extensions. 
Thus, at the very time at ‘which all the discussion of an expanding pro- 
gram of Federal aid to highways is taking place, we in our city at least 
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are suddenly faced with a 30 percent reduction in the number of 
miles of our roads eligible for Federal aid. Under the interpretation 
that is now the rule, urban highways remain eligible for Federal assist- 
ance only so long as a portion, no matter how small, remains in rural 
areas. If the urban area expands and takes in the rural portion—as 
is happening in the case of our city—the entire traflic artery drops 
off the aid system, even though its importance to the area has increased 
many times. Expanding urban areas are enveloping many entire 
highways, parts of which were formerly on the Federal-aid secondary 
system. 

In rural areas, important lateral or bypass routes to relieve con- 
gested main highways are generally eligible for Federal aids. If 
similar bypasses, perhaps carrying many times the traflic, are located 
wholly within urban areas, no ‘such aids can be given. The inequities 
here are obvious. The remedy is also apparent. Aids should be pro- 
vided for major urban traflicways in their own right without regard 
as to whether or not they represent extensions of rural roads. 

We feel that the provisions of law relating to the Federal-aid sys- 
tem of highways within urban areas should be clarified. We under- 
stand that this subcommittee now has under consideration anothe: 
bill, H. R. 234, by which this could be done. However, we also feel 
that there is no time like the present for correcting the present situa- 
tion. The 1955 Highway Act should specifically authorize the use 
of Federal-aid urban funds on major traflicways within urban areas, 
regardless of whether such traflicways consist of urban sections of 
Federal-aid primary highways or secondary highway extensions. We 
believe th: - the bill now before you should be amended to establish 
by law a Federal-aid system of highways in urban areas, just as a 
secondary system has been established in rural areas, and to permit 
the expenditure of Federal- aid urban funds on such a system. 

We favor strongly the provisions of bill number H. R. 4260 which: 
permit the inclusion as part of the interstate system of “lateral, 
feeder, and distributing routes and circumferential routes as may be 

required to furnish maximum utility of the system within or adjacent 

to urban areas, provided that one or both ends of such routes shall 
lie on a route of the system.” This language is necessary in order to 
make the interstate system a usable one within urban areas. It is 
equally necessary that the primary and secondary systems, which are 
not being abandoned, be made similarly useful. 

We sincerely hope that your sube ommittee will consider this mat- 
ter in preparing your version of the 1955 Highway Act. We hope 
you will likewise seriously consider this problem i in dealing with other 
legislation intended to codify existing Federal-aid highway laws that 
is now being considered by your subcommittee. 

Both Governor Kohler, who has already appeared before your sub- 
committee, and our State highway commission are aware of this 
problem and are sympathetic to ¢ any attempt to reach a solution. We 
request the permission of the chairman to include in the record a copy 
of a letter from the Governor on this subject. 

Once more, I would like to thank you for your courtesy. I am sure 
that our city government appreciates the opportunity that has been 
accorded us. We hope that we have answered your questions by our 
statement, but if you have any more questions, I or one of my col- 
leagues will try to answer them. 
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Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Magidson. Did you want 
the Governor’s letter included in the record ¢ 

Mr. Maaipson. Yes, sir. I would appreciate that. Also we have 
a copy of a resolution by the common council which authorizes our 
appearance here. If we could, we would like to have them both 
included in the record. : 

Mr. Fatiton. With no objection, the letter of the Governor of Wis- 
consin and the resolution of the common council will be included in 
the record at this point. 

(The letter of the Governor of Wisconsin and the resolution of the 
common council are as follows :) 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Madison, Wis., May 19, 1955. 

DeaR Mr. Hurtess: This will acknowledge and thank you for your recent 
letter relating to State and Federal aid, urban system. 

It is my understanding that the city of Madison and other Wisconsin cities 
are petitioning the United States Congress to reestablish their past policies 
relative to Federal participation in urban-highway financing. This action along 
with the proposed appearance of representatives of the city of Milwaukee before 
the House of Representatives subcommittee hearing on May 25, appears to be 
the best possible course. 

It is my earnest hope that the Congress will respond to your request. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WALTER J. KoHLER, Governor. 


CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION 
File No. 54-3678 

Resolution directing city finance officers to pursue feasibility of obtaining 
Federal aid in construction of the new city hall, the health department, and 
schools in same manner as aid has been given Chicago, New York, and other 
cities in the Nation, and providing funds to send representatives to Washington, 
Madison, or wherever necessary (p. 3053) by recommending the adoption of the 
following substitute resolution, viz: 

File No. 54-3678 

Resolution requesting city finance officers to do all things necessary and re- 
quired to secure a maximum of Federal and State aids available in the carrying 
out of its capital improvement program and related services and providing an 
appropriation for maintaining liaison with both the legislative and administra- 
tive branches of the Federal and State Governments. 

Whereas the city of Milwaukee has approved a comprehensive continuing 
program of major capital improvements, including streets, highways, sanitation 
facilities, bridges, public buildings, schools, ete. ; and 

Whereas in many instances State and Federal aids are known to have been 
granted to other communities and entities of government to assist in such proj- 
ects; and 

Whereas there is an apparent need for closer cooperation between the legis- 
lative bodies of local government with those of State and National Governments 
in the formulation of such appropriation bills and enabling legislation; and 

Whereas the city comptroller’s office has been designated under resolution file 
No. 49-1330 as the official financial liaison with those Federal and State agencies 
which administer programs under which grants and aids become available for 
the financing of city services and improvements: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the common council of the city of Milwaukee, That its president 
be and is hereby authorized and directed to appoint from its various standing 
committees, five aldermen to maintain direct liaison with members of the city’s 
delegation in the State legislature and Congress of the United States in respect 
to these matters ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city attorney, commissioner of public works, and the heads 
of all departments and bureaus are hereby directed to assist both the comptroller 
and the council delegation in the carrying out of the aforementioned assignments; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That there be and is hereby appropriated from the permanent im- 
provement adjustment fund reserve (account No. 9815-950, project No. 7100) 
the sum of $5,000 to be credited to the governmental relations fund (account No, 
9825-950, project No. 7300), and made available for the carrying out of the 
aforementioned purposes. 

Substitute accepted and substitute resolution adopted March 22, 1955. 


OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
Miliwcaukee, Wis. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a copy of a resolution adopted by the 
ommon council of the city of Milwaukee on March 22, 1955. 
STANLEY J. WITKOWSKI, City Clerk. 

Mr. Dempsey. Your concern is primarily with the provisions of 
the new bill with regard to the urban and secondary roads. 

Mr. Macaispon. That is part of our concern, but what we are mostly 
concerned with is the fact that the urban system has apparently been 
killed off altogether. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is not my understanding. The matter before 
this committee may be somewhat misunderstood by the public because 
of many statements going out through different sources, but I assumed 
we were considering here a bill for $27 billion, approximately, for 
interstate highways which does not affect the other categories of high- 
ways. There is in that bill an item of $623 million for the other 
categories. It is the intention to cut it down, but we have not con- 
sidered that, and I am sure when we do it will not come out that way. 

Mr. Maaipson. What we are primarily concerned with is the reinter- 
pretation of existing law that has taken place. There was a Federal- 
aid urban system established and the Bureau has by memorandum 
specifically abandoned the system. That is what we are concerned 
with, and we think the time to correct it is in this bill. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Magidson, do I understand you to say that the 
formula in the 1952 act was changed in the 1954 act for the urban 
system ¢ 

Mr. Macipson. Not the formula, but the phraseology as it affects 
urban areas was changed. I thought at the time the 1954 act was 
passed that the system was broadened. But now the whole system has 
been reinterpreted and narrowed, or at least in our case it has been 
narrowed, 

Mr. McGrecor. Was this not the reason why it was changed? We 
found some urban areas were taking advantage of funds that should 
have been and were previously intended by the Congress to be used on 
the primary or secondary roads. Some of the urban areas were using 
the primary and secondary and urban funds to build streets in an urban 
area. That is the reason why we said that the continuation of that 
particular system within the corporate limits had to be paid for by 
the city. 

Governor Dempsey and our distingushed chairman 

Mr. Dempsey. You are speaking of the 1954 bill. 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. But what the witness is speaking about is that he is 

satisfied with the broadening of the language in the 1954 bill, but in 
this bill it indicates there is going to be a sharp reduction in those items 
we set up in the bill before that. 

Mr. McGreecor. If the gentleman will yield, some of us are hoping 
that this particular legislation will apply only to the Interstate Sys- 
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tem and it will not affect your particular problem which you have in 
your city. The problem I think you are faced with is ac ontinuation of 
the prim: ury and secondary sy stem through your city, that you can use 
a portion of those funds along with your urban funds. Is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Maeipson. No; that is not quite correct, Mr. McGregor. What 
ve are concerned with is the fact that we believe there should be an 
urban system established which is the opposite number of the sec- 
os ary system outside of the urban areas, and that this system should 

e based on the needs of the urban areas in the same way as the sec- 
ondary system is based on the needs in the rural areas. 

Mr. Dempsey. You mean, the urban has been provided for, but it 
looks like it will be e/‘minated now ? 

Mr. Maaipson. It looks like it has been eliminated by memorandum. 

Mr. Dempsey. It has not been yet because we have not reported the 
bill out. It is not the intention of this committee to undo something 
which we set up last year, and which does not go into effect until July 
| of this year. 

Mr. Maeipson. Apparently it has been eliminated by the Bureau of 

Public Roads, let us put it that way, based on the 1954 act. 

Mr. Fation. The 1954 act does not go into effect until July 1. Do 
vou mean to say it was eliminated before that due to the language in 

he 1954 act? 

Mr. Maeipson. Apparently. It was eliminated because of a rein- 
terpretation of whatever laws were in effect at the time that the Bu- 
veau eliminated the system. 

Mr. Fatxion. Let me ask you another question. Do you have any 
streets in Milwaukee that were on the Federal-aid system before the 
1954 act was passed that have been eliminated since ? 

Mr. Macipson. Yes, sir. We have had a project actually rejected by 
the Federal Government which had been thought to be eligible not 
only by the city, but by the State highway commission and by the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Public Roads, and it got all the way 
up to Washington. Then the thing was thrown out, much to every- 
body’s amazement, because the statement was made that the street in 
question, which happens to be a State highway, was not on the Federal- 
‘id primary system and was not an extension of a Federal-aid second: 
ary system. It is a bypass route for a street on the Federal-aid 
primary system. It was eliminated because it is not on the primary 
-ystem. It was originally an extension of a secondary highway, and 
the incorporation knocked out the rural area which had formerly been 
‘ secondary highway. Therefore the whole street dropped off the 
-vstem. 

That, we think, is an obvious inequity and the street is just as im- 
portant now as it was when it was a rural highway. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman yield? Then do I understand 
that you are recommending that the Congress establish a fund for the 
construction of urban streets, regardless of whether they are on the 
primary, secondary, or Interstate. System ? 

Mr. Maaiwson. Yes, sir. We are not saying all urban streets. We 
are saying that a system should be established in urban areas which 
bears the same relationship to the urban area as the Federal-aid 
secondary system bears to rural areas. 
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Mr. MoGrecor. Do you not think that is a responsibility of the city 
or corporation to repair their streets, rather than ask for the Federal! 
Congress to do it ¢ 

Mr. Macipson. If the Federal Congress will give us back the gas tax 
and the States will give us back their gas tax, maybe we will have 
enough money to build it. 

Mr. McGrecor. You still have the right to pass a gas tax there. 
When you need money, does not the State legislature pass a gas tax / 

Mr. Maciwson. Not in the city. 

Mr. McGrreor. You elect representatives in the city, do you not? 

Mr. Macipson. We also elect Congressmen. 

Mr. McGreeor. Is this not correct? When the great State of Wis- 
consin wants to do something, whether it is to build a road or build a 
hospital, and they need money, do they not pass laws enacting taxes 
in their State legislature ? 

Mr. Maaipson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you not think that is a pretty good policy to do 
that, rather than come to Washington and ask us to doi it? 

Mr. Macimson. Well, to the extent that the State is able to do so. 
Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Why is not the State able? The State of Wisconsin 
has more money and is better fixed financially than the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Maerpson. I will not make any statement on that, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to ask one question, Mr. Magidson. What 
you are trying to find out here, as I understand it, is the law right now. 
In an urban district the Federal Government has participated in con- 
struction not only on the system, but roads that contributed to the 
system. 

Mr. Maaipon. Yes, sir; in the past they have. 

Mr. Demrsry. I did not know that had stopped. It is not a ques- 
tion of going into a city and paving your streets for you. 

Mr. Macipson. No. Weare not asking for that. 

Mr. Dempsey. Certainly not. 

Mr. Maaimpson. But here is a copy of a memorandum issued by the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, dated February 
10,1955. Itsays, and I quote: 

It has been decided compliance with sections of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts that pertain to the usage of the Federal-aid urban, secondary and primary 
funds requires abandoning the Federal-aid urban systems as has been established 
in accordance with policies * * *, 
and so forth. That is a pretty clear indication that there was a stop. 
and it has been abandoned. 

Mr. Dempsey. For a great many years we in Congress believed we 
made the laws, but apparently we are not. I did not know any other 
agency of this Government had the authority to legislate. I do not 
think that should have gone out without consulting this committee. I 
think it is wrong. 

Mr. Jones. What is the new policy ? 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Magidson, there are just 2 or 3 short questions 
I have. What interested me most in your statement was the top para- 
graph on page 4, and particularly the line which says that you are 
suddenly faced with a 30-percent reduction in the number of miles 
of roads eligible for Federal aid. You do not claim that that reduc- 
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tion has come about by legislation passed by the Congress of the 
United States, do you ? 

Mr. Maeipson. No, sir; it comes about as a result—— 

Mr. Donpero. How did it come about ? 

Mr. Maaipson. It comes about as a result of a reinterpretation of 
legislation passed by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Donvero. By whom ? 

Mr. Maaipson. By the Bureau of Public Roads, apparently. 

Mr. Donpero. Then that statement that you just read to the com- 

ittee came from the Bureau of Public Roads ? 

Mr. Macipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donprro. As an interpretation of the last act which we passed 
11954? 

Mr. Maaipson. They do not say which act is involved, but I pre- 
sumed it was on review of all the acts and they decided apparently the 
previous decisions to set up the urban system was illegal, and there- 
fore they dropped it. 

Mr. Donpero. That comes as a complete surprise to me, just as it has 
to Governor Dempsey. Certainly there has never been any intention 
on the part of the Congress to reduce the miles of roads. What we did 
try to do in the 1954 act was to expand the amount of financial aid to 
the States so that they could build roads, but it was never to reduce the 

umber of miles. I think you know your State will get more mongy 
inder the 1954 act than you have had before. 

There is one more thing I want to call your attention to, and that 
is that the picture will not, look quite as drab as it looks to you at the 
present time. Besides the increased money that you get under the 
1954 act, if this bill becomes law, your State will have for use in other 
portions of its highway system the money that they would have ex- 

pended on the Interstate System in Wisconsin, because it is proposed 
hat the Federal Government take that over under this bill. Is that 
vour understanding too? 

Mr. Maaipson. Yes, sir; that is also my understanding. 

Mr. Farion. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Magidson, I think the memorandum you called at- 
tention to in regard to this program is very compelling evidence that 
this committee would be t taking a very foolish step in handing over 
omplete authority to handle a vastly larger road program to this Cor- 
poration over which we have no control whatsoever. If the Bureau 

f Public Roads is doing that much in circumvention of the law that 
ve passed last year, then what would this Corporation do? Do you 
think that the Congress in any legislation it passes should retain some 
ontrol over the program that is set up by the Congress? 

Mr. Maaipson. Well, sir, our city has no position on whether or not 

corporation should be set up. However, a couple of years ago in 
Milwaukee County we had a similar problem when an expressway sys- 
tem was set up and some of the suburbs wanted a separate authority 
established, to which the city objected vigorously and ended up with 
a commission directly under the common board of supervisors, which 
took it over. So I think that indicates that the common council and 
the city of Milwaukee as a general rule object to the establishment of 
ndependent corporations bey ond legislative control. Whether or not 

his Corporation would be such, I do not know. 
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Mr. Smiru. My distinguished friend from Ohio made some state- 
ment a while ago about the better position of the States to tax and take 
care of their problems, and so forth. We had a situation a few days 
back where the Governor of Wisconsin was one of those who testified 
along with 6 or 7 other Governors. They all came in here and sup- 
ported this Clay plan highway program. The basis of their support 
was that it gave them some money and cost them less than what their 
present program cost them, as well as giving them far more money. So 

that actually is the fundamental basis for the support of the Clay 
program. 

It occurs to me, if we are going to take a step in this committee on 
the basis of whether the States would get more money, then do you not 
think action should be taken to make sure that the counties and rural 
areas, as well as the urban areas you represent, should also have a part 
of this money? 

Mr. Macinson. Well, 7 I do not think anybody should be deprived 
of anything additional. I do not think the money will be channeled 
unfairly. 

Mr. Suir. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fauuon. May the Chair make an observation at this point’ | 
think the problem that Milwaukee has at the present time is contained 
in the 1954 Federal-Aid Highway Act, and not here. This present 
biJl was designed for a different purpose entirely, and is strictly to 
give Federal aid to the States for their own secondary, primary, and 
urban systems. I understand his problem, but it is not in this act. | 
think if we just keep our remarks to what is before us today, we will 
get along with this. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, if I may speak on this point, this act 
certainly directly concerns the Federal primary, secondary, and 
urban roads. 

Mr. Farion. But it is not the same problem he is talking about. 
Mr. Sarrn. It may not bear on the item he is talking about, but 
specifically carries on these programs he is talking about. We can 

amend that ina way to cover that. 

Mr. Fatton. I understand that. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think what is concerning the witness is something 
that he has the right to be concerned about. The categories have been 
reauced in amounts. The urban has been reduced from $175 million to 
$75 million, or $100 million, as evidenced by this bill. 

Mr. Fation. On the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Dempsey. On the urban system. 

Mr. Smirn. Under the Clay bill, the urban system is cut back 
$100 million. 

Mr. Fation. Then let us continue in regular order. Are you 
through, Mr. Smith ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGreeor. I agree with the chairman it is a problem that will 
come up in all probability like any authorization bill comes up, just 
as it did in 1954. I want to go back and say that I concur with the 
statement made by the gentleman from Mississippi. I am not willing 
to accept your condemnation of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
upon your interpretation of what is being done. 
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I recall distinctly the great State of Wisconsin took quite stringent 
exceptions to the 1954 act, because we would not allow them to do 
certain things on their secondary roads because they wanted to do them 

y force account. So I am wondering whether or not this is entering 
nto the program. I hope you will incorporate in the record to verify 
vour statements, material showing that you have been reduced 30 
percent in your great city of Milwaukee because of what you say is an 
interpretation by the Bureau of Public Roads. With that I hope you 
will put into the record the letter stating that you were going to be 
reduced 30 percent. 

Again I will say, I do not think it has anything to do with this 
particular legislation. 

Mr. Jones. Will the gentleman yield ‘ 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. On page 4 of your statement you state that you are faced 
with a 30-percent reduction. What is the source of information on 
which this is based ¢ 

Mr. Maaipson. Well, sir, we have a map prepared by the State High- 
way Commission of Wisconsin indicating as of the date of the map, 
which was probably about 1950 or 1952, I guess, that we had 141 miles 
of Federal-aid urban system highways. 

Mr. Jones. Not form your State highway department. I am talk- 

ng about the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Maaipson. The Bureau of Public Roads issued this memoran- 
dum to the State highway commission that on the basis of the memo- 
randum from which I quoted before- 

Mr. Jones. Quote it again. 

Mr. Maeripson. It says: 


It has been decided that compliance with sections of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Acts that pertain to the usage of Federal-aid urban, secondary, and primary 
funds requires abandoning the Federal-aid urban systems as had been estab- 
lished in accordance with certain policies * * * 


Mr. Jones. Does it go further and say what the new policy is? 
Mr. Maacipson. The new policy is that effective immediately—and I 
am quoting : 


* * * the only highways in urban areas eligible for Federal aid are urban exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid primary system or approved extensions of the Federal- 
aid secondary system. 

Mr. Jones. I am like the rest of the committee. I did not know any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. Scuerer. What was the date of this memorandum ? 

Mr. Maaipson. February 10, 1955. 

Mr. Scuerer. That is very recent. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask one more question? Is that applicable only 
to the State of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Macipson. That is applicable to everybody. 

Mr. Jones. So that it does not arise from any difference between 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the State Highway Department of 
the State of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Maeipson. No; and I am not saying that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is making an erroneous interpretation. 

Mr. Jones. I understand. 

Mr. Maeipson. I presume they have their reasons and that they are 
sound. I am not criticizing the Bureau. But I am just stating that 
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the law which apparently set up the urban system, or we thought so, 
or the Bureau thought set up an urban system, was not suflic iently clear, 
and what w e thought was an urban system no longer exists. 

I just looked at this map and I noticed this latest revision was ap- 
proved by the Federal Bureau and the State highway commission in 
July 1954. 

Mr. Jones. Does it reclassify your roads or does it remove a part of 
the highway system from a classified road category ¢ 

Mr. Maainson. One paragraph answers that question. It reads: 

Routes having no Federal-aid system status prior to approval as part of a 
Federal-aid urban system are eliminated unless they qualify as urban extensions 
of Federal-aid primary routes. 

Mr. Jones. So that gives you opportunity for reclassification of a 
designation of roads. 

Mr. Macipson. Presumably, if we could get somebody to agree that 
the roads within the urban areas are part of the Federal-aid } primary 
system, we could get them back on. But where you have a situation 
where you have a . secondary highway which is 85 percent an urban 
extension and 15 percent a secondary highway, and the urban area 
expands and takes in the whole thing, ‘then we would have to rec lassify 
what had been a secondary extension to a Federal primary highway. 
That is kind of a big jump for the same highway. 

Mr. Jones. One more question. Has there been any attempt on 
the part of the municipality or the State to make reclassifications of the 
30 percent that you state have been removed from urban classifications ? 

Mr. Macipson. Well, sir, in this letter from the Governor he states : 

It is my understanding that the city of Madison and other Wisconsin cities 
are petitioning the United States Congress to reestablish their past policies rela- 
tive to Federal participation in urban highway financing. This action along with 
the proposed appearance of representatives of the city of Milwaukee before the 
House of Representatives subcommittee hearing on May 25, appears to be the 
best possible course. 

So that apparently the Governor feels the first step should be to get 
the law changed, and maybe feeling that we will have to go back again 
and try again with the State highway commission. 

Mr. Jones. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatxon. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. My distinguished friend asked my questions and I 
was very glad to have you do it, but it seems odd that with all of these 
hearings this is the only group that has brought up this subject. In 
my opinion someone has misinterpreted some rules or regulations dif- 
ferent than what other cities interpret them. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Brecker. Does the State of Wisconsin collect highway user taxes 
like a gasoline tax ¢ 

Mr. Macaipson. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Is there any of that reimbursable to the city of Mil- 
waukee, or any other city? Any part of those highway user taxes? 

Mr. Maarpson. Yes, sir. In the first place, the State builds certain 
highways within cities, generally on the State trunk system, which are 
also generally on the Federal-aid system. In addition, a certain por- 
tion is returned as a maintenance allowance—so much per mile. 


Mr. Becker. I mean, you mentioned metropolitan city streets. 
Mr. Maaipson. Yes. 
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Mr. Becker. Is there anything reimbursable from your highway 
user taxes to the city for metropolitan streets / 

Mr. Maaipson. Yes, sir. For ordinary streets we do get a reim- 
bursement for their maintenance. 

Mr. Becker. That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I have one question. We do not refer in the legis- 
lation before this committee to urban systems, but we refer to pri- 
mary systems and secondary systems of roads. I am wondering if that 
is where the confusion arose in the 30 percent reduction ? 

Mr. Maetpson. Yes, sir. The confusion arises due to the fact that 
at a previous time the Bureau of Public Roads did establish an urban 
-ystem. Now they have rereviewed the laws and decided that the 
authority for the urban system was shaky and, therefore, they dropped 
it. Therefore certain streets which are either not primary or second- 
ary extensions were dropped off the system. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Have you in recent years, after this happened, put 
in a circuitous route around the city so that they will not need ee 
streets you referred to, such as bypasses around the city / 

Mr. Macipson. Well, there is a bypass around the city, but it is out- 
side the urban area. 

Mr. Burnsipe. But did it take care of the traffic that used to go 
through the city ? 

Mr. Maainson. It has obviously taken care of some of it, because, as 
I said, three-quarters of the traffic on that bypass is local traffic. 

Mr. Burnsipe. But it took care of a whole lot of traffic that did go 
through the city of Milwaukee / 

Mr. Maaipson. Some of it. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Is that why they have made the change in alloca- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Macipson. No, sir. I think the basis was strictly a reinterpreta- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. Burnsipe. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Magidson. I take it for granted you came here for 
two reasons. One was the specific problem of that interpretation, and 
the other is the problem of cities generally with reference to streets. 
You want better treatment in this big road bill we are considering. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Magipson. Yes, sir. We want to support very strongly the 
provisions of H. R. 4260 which relate to access, radial, and so forth 
streets. Also we would like some consideration of civil defense routes 
for evacuation. We think that is very important, even though such 
a system may not be on the interstate system. 

Mr. Gentry. May I ask you this question: Has your State High- 
way Department become more liberal during the years in its treat- 
ment of cities in construction through the cities / 

Mr. Maaipson. Yes, sir. I think Wisconsin has been very enlight- 
ened. 

Mr. Gentry. Has it become quite more liberal as the years have 
gone by ? 

Mr. Maaipson. It is more liberal in proportion to the amount of 
money available from the Federal Government, I think. 
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Mr. Gentry. Yes. I think that is true everywhere, and I think that 
is true in this a we are considering now. There will be a great deal 
more urban are 

Mr. M ene “We are willing to take our chances with the State 
highway department that the Federal Government will permit them 
to do certain things. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Acer. Very br iefly, Mr. Chairman. Some of us would like to 
join with you possibly together with your State to help raise this 
money, if we could. I wanted to expand on your presentation this 
morning, which was very effective. But you understand that our 
national debt federally is $278 billion or so. In addition to that, we 
have a hidden debt of several hundred billions of dollars. 

The States collectively have a debt of $7 billion. I am one of those 
who believes we’should rely a little more on the States to get these 
roads for us all. But my question to you is, Do you think we ‘ought to 
increase the national debt and go into deficit financing to get “these 
roads taken care of ? 

Mr. Maacinson. Well, sir, I am not prepared to comment on how the 
Federal Government should raise its money—whether by increased gas 
taxes or issuing general obligation or revenue bonds. We do feel that 
the people who are well able to raise money efficiently from road users, 
namely, the States and the Federal Government, should do so, and 
remit a part of it, or actually build the highways themselves in urban 
areas. The local city is not an efficient unit to collect the gas tax, but 
the State is. 

Mr. Arcer. You see what our state of finances is? 

Mr. Maaipson. Yes. 

Mr. Acer. Even though we are in agreement with you on the goal 
we are seeking. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. I would like to ask a question. What is the State gas- 
oline tax in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Maaipson. It is 4 cents and will probably be raised to 6 cents in 
the present session of our legislature. 

Mr. Scupper. That will assist you materially. California has a 6- 
cent tax, and so have many other States. As has been said previ- 
ously, it is all very well to ask the Federal Government for more 
money, but as has been stated, the national debt is already excessive, 
and I believe it is time for our local governments to take care of their 
local needs, rather than expecting the Federal Government to con- 
tribute excessive amounts. 

Mr. Macipson. We are not so much concerned about the amount of 
money as we are about the classification of highways on which we can 
spend the money which is available. Very fr: ankly, we have a large 
project on the north side of the city which is in the status of being an 
extension of a Federal-aid secondary highway, which is fine, and ‘it is 
eligible for Federal aid, and we will contribute 50 percent of our own 
money to that. 

Mr. Scupper. I imagine the Federal Government only contemplates 
one primary and alternate routes through a city. 

Mr. Macipson. There are several routes coming in. 

Mr. Scupper. How many routes do you think should be placed 
through a city ? 
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Mr. Macaipson. I think that depends on the topography of the city 
and the density of the traffic, and a lot of other things. But in this 
_ I was referring to, we have a project which is a 7-mile extension 

f a 1-mile secondary highway. What happens when the city of Mil- 
waukee annexes the last mile? All of a sudden the entire traflic arter y 
drops off the system. We think something is the matter with a situa- 
tion like that. We might be right in the middle of a reconstruction 
program at that time. 

Mr. Scuerer. Local governments would be better enabled to handle 
hese problems if the Federal Government did not siphon off so much 
of the tax dollar, would they not ? 

Mr. Maaipson. Oh, yes, sir. If we had more money we could do 

ore, 

Mr. Scurrer. Let me get this straight; if I can. This bulletin was 
dated February 10, 1955? 

Mr. Maatpson. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Do I understand it attempts to interpret the 1954 
Highway Act ? 

Mr. Macipson. Nowhere in the bulletin do they say what they are 

nterpreting here, but they merely state that they are complying with 
sections of the Federal-aid highway acts. They do not say which 
one, or why. I think it was as a result of some research that they de- 

‘ided on this reinterpretation. 

Mr. Scuerer. Has not your corporation counsel taken this matter 

up with the Bureau of Public Roads and determined why this inter- 
pretation was made ? 

Mr. Maaipson. The matter has been taken up with them and I un- 
lerstand this is it. They are satisfied this is the proper interpretation. 

Mr. Scuerer. It is a different interpretation as applied to the law 
than previously existed, however. 

Mr. Macipson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scnerer. You are convinced of that / 

Mr. Maaipson. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Scuerer. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Scuwence.. The date of the letter is February 10. When did 
you receive that letter ? 

Mr. Macipson. We did not receive it on February 10. We found 
out about it fairly recently, after we had a project turned down. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Say that again, please ? 

Mr. Macipson. We found out about this memorandum after we had 

t project turned down. When we inquired why, further research dug 

ip this memorandum. The memorandum was distributed to the State 

ighway departments apparently, which is how we found out about it. 
Mr. Scuwencet. To all of the States? 
Mr. Maaipson. Yes, sir. A part of it does say, and I quote again: 


+ 


Projects now having program approval may be carried to completion irrespec- 
ve of any change in system classification now being accomplished. 


In other words, they had a cutoff date when no new projects were to 
be approved after that. Anything underway at the time, of which 
we had a few projects in that category, was allowed to be continued. 
So we did not find out about it until a project was actually turned 
down that had been in the mill. 
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Mr. Scuwencei. Was that February 10? 

Mr. Macipson. Oh, no. This was in March or April that we had 
one turned down. I do not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Scuwencert. Have you since that time counseled with othe: 
cities who may have similar problems? 

Mr. Macipson. Yes, sir. We immediately checked with the city of 
Madison, which is the second largest city in Wisconsin. They told us, 
“No, we are not affected by this.” Two weeks later they had a project 
turned down and quickly they called us up and said, “What you were 
talking about hit us too.” We have since also found that another city 
had a project turned down. We found that out last week. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman, do you not think the solution of this 
problem is for this committee to ask our counsel to look into this matte! 


and give us a report after discussing it with the Bureau of Publi: 
Roads ? 


Mr. Fation. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. In order to see what has caused this. Does our counse! 
happen to know anything about this? 

Mr. Fation. He does now. 

Mr. Scuerer. I mean previously. 

Mr. Fatron. He and I discussed it very briefly. 

Mr. Scuwencet. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would like to mak 
this observation. This is quite a serious thing and I think it is a matter 
of the Department taking the laws into their hands. It is a matter 
we should investigate and carry through on until we’ve gotten all th« 
facts. It is the first time it has come to my knowledge, or to thie 
committee's attention. ; 

Mr. Donprro. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. ScHWENGEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Donvrro. The suggestion has been made by 3 or 4 members 
that while you are here in the c ity of Washington, Mr. Magidson, why 
not call on Mr. Curtiss in the Bureau of Public Roads and find out 
about it ? ° 

Mr. Macipson. Yes,sir. We intend to do that. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Lapa 4 Unfortunately I was not here while Mr. Magidson 
was testifying, but I do want to say I am particularly interested in 
this phase of your testimony, and I do want to commend the city of 
Milwaukee for the fine manner in which they cooperated with the State 
administration. I believe that this matter can be straightened out be- 
cause it has upset your budget plans and put you to considerable in- 
convenience. I think probs bly the solution is to see Mr. Curtiss and to 
talk things over with him. 

Mr. Macipson. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much, Mr. Magidson. oe committee 
is going to try to help you out with your problem. I do not know 
whether your suggestion will help or not, by putting the road on the 
end of a farm-to-market road, but that might be food for thought. 

Mr. Macipson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fation. The next witness will be Mr. Robertson, president of 
the American Road Builders’ Association. I would like to present 
Mr. Robertson to the committee. I think most of the members know 
Mr. Robertson. I know the marvelous job he has done as Director of 
Highways in the District of Columbia. He comes to us today I think 
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for the first time in a dual role, not only as Director of Highways 
for the District of Columbia, but also as president of that great 
organization, the American Road Builders’ Association, which has 
nade such a fine contribution to this committee in the past. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Fauuon. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to pay my respects to the president of 
the American Road Builders’ Association and his very efficient staff. 
When we want information and we ask them for it, we get it. They 

re honest and certainly impartial, with no politics involved. I can- 

not help but make an observation that one of the familiar faces is 
not with us this morning. I know he is with us in spirit and I am 
-ure the spirit and feeling of this entire committee is with Tommy 
Keefe today. Tom is ill and we understand he is getting much better. 
We look forward to his returning to your organization and your 
organization again coming forward before this committee with Tom 
Keefe. 

Mr. Faxon. I would also like to make an observation, Mr. Robert- 

-on, that you have to your left General Reybold, who has been before 

this committee many times, first as Chief of the Army Engineers 
and secondly as a man who has been interested in roads for many years 
is executive vice president of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
T ion. 

Mr. Donpero. Permit me to echo everything that has been said about 
vour organization, especially Tom Keefe, and General Reybold. As 


ne of the older members of this committee, I am personally familiar 
with and know the record of these gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF J. N. ROBERTSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. GEN. EUGENE 
REYBOLD, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT; AND BURTON F. MILLER, COUNSEL AND ASSISTANT 
TO THE EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Rosertson. Gentlemen, I feel very highly honored to hear three 
eminent members of this committee compliment the road builders. 
We will always stand ready to help this committee or any committee 
interested in building roads throughout the United States. We would 
be glad at any time to offer our services to the chairman or any mem- 
her of this committee. 

Mr. Fation. Do you mind sitting down, Mr. Robertson? I think 
the microphone is a little closer to you that way. 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
behalf of our association, I am honored to hear these compliments paid 
tothe American Road Builders. 

I have with me this morning Lt. Gen. Eugene Reybold, executive 
rice president of the American Road Builders’ Association, and Mr. 
Burton F. Miller, assistant to General Reybold and staff counsel of the 
American Road Builders’ Association. Mr. Chairman, I wish to com- 
pliment you and the distinguished Members of Congress on this com- 
inittee on the excellence of the hearings which you are about to con- 

clude. Your committee has rendered a conscientious public service 
to the whole Nation by your dispassionate and objective examination 
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of the facts involved in the preparation of legislation to provide an 
accelerated national highway program. The American Road Builders’ 
Association appreciates this opportunity to contribute. 

In keeping with the spirit and tempo of these hearings, I am going 
to make my observations brief and, I hope, to the point. 

The American Road Builders’ Association has been represented be- 
fore your committee at regular intervals since the borth of the Federal- 
aid program nearly 40 years ago. As the only national association 
representing all segments of the highway industry and the engineering 
profession, we have alws ays sought to present to you the collective 
judgment of the men who actually supply the machines, materials, 
knowledge and skill to build our roads. 

I wish to cover only four major points here today. They are all 
predicated on the assumption that there is a complete meeting of 
minds on the basic, urgent need for prompt and comprehensive im- 
provement of the Nation’s roads and streets. 

—_ four points that I shall take up briefly are : 

. Our association’s findings on the ability of the highway indus- 
tr y os carry out a greatly expanded program. 

Provisions for ac quiring rights-of-way in the construction of the 
ae System. 

The matter of including conditions of employment in highway 
legislation. 

4. Suggestions relative to financing a new, enlarged program. 


ARBA “TASK FORCE” FINDINGS 


The American Road Builders’ Association has this year concluded 
a detailed and painstaking study of the ability of the highway-con- 
struction industry to meet the requirements of a $101 billion program 
in 10 years, the program estimated to be necessary to modernize all of 
the Nation’s roads. We set up four task forces of the Nation’s top 
experts among the engineers, producers of materials and supplies, con- 
tractors, and manufacturers. Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to in- 
corporate in the record the reports based on these studies. 

Mr. Fatiton. With no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The reports referred to are as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA IN SUPPORT OF TESTIMONY BY J. N. ROBERT- 
SON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Reports of four Task Forces of the American Road Builders’ Association on 
the ability of the engineering profession and the highway industry to carry out 
a $101 billion highway program in 10 years. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE ABILITY AND READINESS OF THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 
AND THE HIGHMAY INDUSTRY TO PLAN, DESIGN, AND EXECUTE A Program To 
ELIMINATE THE $101 BILLION DEFICIENCIES IN THE NATION’s HIGHWAYS IN A 
Perriop OF 10 YEARS PREPARED BY THE AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WaSsHINeTON, D. C. 


REPORT OF TASK FORCE NO. 1—PLANNING AND DESIGN 


Hal G. Sours, chairman, consulting engineer, Columbus Ohio 

J. N. Robertson, director, Department of Highways, Washington, D. C. 

Ben H. Petty, professor of highway engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Ind. 

Warren A. Coolidge, director of public works, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Otto S. Hess, engineer-manager, Kent County Road Commission, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Capt. Charles M. Noble, chief engineer, New Jersey Turnpike Authority, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
Rex M. Whitton, chief engineer, Missouri State Highway Department, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
INTRODUCTION 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the ARBA board of directors on 
September 14 as supplemented by instructions from ARBA headquarters, task 
force No. 1 is charged with the responsibility of investigating and reporting upon 
the ability and readiness of the engineering profession to plan and design a 10- 
vear $101 billion highway construction program and to evaluate problems perti- 
nent thereto. 

The investigations are based on the current 1954 annual highway construction 
program of $4 billion being increased to $6 billion during the first year of a 10- 
year program; to $8 billion in the second year; to $10 billion in the third year; 
and to $11 billion in the fourth and each of 6 successive years until the $101 bil- 
lion highway deficiencies on the Nation’s highways are eliminated. 

The $101 billion highway deficiencies reflect the following requirements: (1) 
Placing the National System of Interstate Highways in condition by the end of 
1964 when all mileage then in service shall be structurally adequate and will meet 
geometric design standards for 1974 traffic conditions, and (2) placing all other 
systems of highways in a structurally and functionally adequate condition for 
1964 traffic. 

The deficiencies may be classified into three broad categories: 

Percent of total 
deficiencies 
Urban expressways and local city streets 
Primary rural roads 
Secgmamey. Om @tuer JOCK) TUR) TONGS. 8 ec cenee neces 


The first 2 classes of highways cover 17 percent of the Nation’s mileage and 
carry 75 percent of the traffic. The secondary and other local rural roads cover 
S35 percent of the Nation’s mileage and carry 25 percent of the traffic. There is 

large mileage in the latter category requiring improvements at an average of 
about $10,000 per mile and which does not generally involve major engineering 
problems. Many miles of the local road improvements can be accomplished on 
the basis of streamlined aerial photogrammetric surveys and abbreviated plans. 

The major engineering problems relate to urban expressways, local city streets, 
and primary rural roads on which 69 percent of the highway deficiencies exist. 
After deducting the cost of rights-of-way, which includes land acquisition, clear- 
ance and demolition costs, the remaining cost of correcting the deficiencies on 
the primary, rural, and urban highways and the local city streets is found to be 
about $60 billion. It is with this expenditure, a rate of about $6.0 billion a year, 
that major engineering problems may be associated. For comparative purposes, 
the $6.0 billion rate is about 140 percent more than the $2.5 billion construction 
rate in 1954, from which a deduction of right-of-way and local rural road con- 
struction costs has also been made. 

In 1920, there were 9 million registered vehicles in the United States; today 
there are 58 million vehicles registered and annual travel is over 500 billion 

ehicle-miles. It is estimated by competent authorities that 20 years from now 

we will have at least 80 million motor vehicles. Since 1946, traffic has increased 
at the average rate of 30 billion vehicle-miles each year. This continuous in- 
rease in traffic volume discloses the need for planning and designing not only 
tor the present—but for the future. 

Factors bearing upon the engineering problem are: 

Backlog of plans 
Lead-time requirements 
Availability of engineers 

(a) Professional engineers 

(b) Subprofessional employees 
System location 
Access limitation 
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Right-of-way width and control 
Structures including grade separations 
Pavement loading design and vehicle characteristics 


BACKLOG OF PLANS 


In 1954 the State and Territorial highway departments had construction plans 
fully or partially completed for almost $6 billion worth of highway construction. 
in addition, the toll highway authorities have projects totaling nearly $10 billion 
under construction and in the development stage, practically all of which is being 
engineered by consulting firms. This work may be classified as follows: 

Estimated 
— . cost of projects, 
roll roads under construction : in millions 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia__ $3, 203 


Toll roads authorized and ready to begin construction: 


Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia 

Toll roads under preliminary planning stage: 


Florida, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin 


Total__- 


Also, the cities and counties which normally provide for a program of about 
$1 billion in road and street construction in a year have at least a year’s plans 
on the shelf. This and other work, such as highway widening and resurfacing, 
for which little or no planning is necessary, could be promptly placed under 
construction. The value of highway work for which plans are wholly or par- 
tially complete is, therefore, over $16 billion. 


LEAD-TIME REQUIREMENTS 


The lead time in the development of main traffic expressways is extensive. 
One report discloses an estimated 54 months’ elapsed time required for the 
planning, authorization, design, and construction of a $180 million, 298-mile toll 
road. This included 13 months for a traffic feasibility survey, and concurrently 
a 12-month period for alternate field surveys and cost estimates to determine 
the most economical location. To study the field reports, to prepare a prospectus 
for the sale of bonds and obtain the financing, and to actually design and con- 
struct the toll road, will require an additional 41 months. Assuming 2 years 
for actual construction, the lead-time requirement is about 30 months. An- 
other report indicates that a total of 42 months was required to plan, design 
and construct a toll road. This report indicates a considerably lower Jead 
time, 18 months. 

Current practices on Federal-aid projects also disclose that an average of 
21 months’ lead time elapses from the date funds are authorized to where ma- 
terials and equipment can be actually utilized on a job site. On the average, 
17 months are needed for programing and development of plans, 2 months for 
advertising and award of contracts, and another 2 months for the contractor 
to establish himself on the job site. 

In consideration of these lead-time requirements—18 to 30 months, it seems 
highly desirable that the development of an additional backlog of plans, par- 
ticularly the plans for the National Interstate System, be initiated without 
delay. In brief, advance planning on a large scale should be initiated now. It 
is also desirable that an effort be made to reduce present lead-time require- 
ments. 

AVAILABILITY OF ENGINEERS 


One of the major problems in expanding the highway program is the supply 
of engineering personnel. This problem, however, is not insurmountable and will 
be considered in two categories: (1) professional engineers and (2) subprofes- 
sional employees. 
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(1) Professional engineers 

Investigations show that State highway departments use in the planning, 
design, and supervision of highway construction, from 3 to 18 professional 
engineers per million dollars of construction work and that the average is about 
8. This is a wide range and in the absence of a detail analysis of the varying 
conditions, it would seem that in some States, substantial increases in engineer- 
ing productivity could be accomplished by present personnel. 

Using an average of 8, the $4 billion current construction program requires 
some 32,000 professional engineers. However, if the engineering manpower 
requirement could be reduced to an average of 4 engineers per million dollars, 
double the workload, $8 billion per year, could be accomplished. About one- 
fourth of the State highway departments indicate that they can operate at or 
below this figure when the program level reaches $10 billion per year. Through 
close supervision and organizational streamlining, such a reduction in profes- 
sional engineer requirements should not be too difficult. 

In many organizations, including highway departments, professional engineers 
with several years’ experience are holding what are ordinarily considered as sub- 
professional positions, This is a wastage of talent and employees falling in this 
category should be moved up to professional positions and charged with greater 
responsibilities. Also, in a program of the size now contemplated, much greater 
use could be made of standard plans and specifications and the plans could be 
simplified by reducing the amount of detail. This would decrease the engineering 
effort and effect further savings in engineering personnel. 

It is probable that additional engineering capacity will become available from 
other fields in which the construction rate is declining. In this connection it is 
currently estimated that the industrial, railroad, and conservation and develop- 
ment construction rate will be $765 million lower in 1955 than in 1954. Since 
these classes of construction normally require a larger amount of engineering 
per dollar than highways, the decline should provide additional engineering 
capacity for at least $1 billion of highway construction. 

Greater use of county and municipal engineering staffs in handling engineering 
work on county roads and city streets is another potential source of capacity. 

The colleges and universities could supply a considerable number of graduate 
engineers if the future in highways be made sufficiently attractive. Of the engi- 
neer graduates available to industry in 1954, estimated to be 20,000 in) num- 
ber—about 20 percent were civil engineers. It is, therefore, estimated that 4,000 
civil engineers became available for employment in 1954. 

If half of these civil engineers—1,000 for expansion and 1,000 for the replace- 
ment of retiring employees—could be brought into highway engineering and 
given opportunity to obtain practical experience, the annual highway engineering 
capacity could be substantially increased provided, of course, the 1954 availability 
rate continues. 

To attract as many as 50 percent of the civil-engineering graduates into the 
highway engineering field would be a real task in itself and could only be 
accomplished by: 

(a4) The establishment of highway engineering salaries in all grades in line 
with salaries in competitive fields of private industry. A young engineer’s choice 
of employment depends as much on what salary he can expect throughout his 
years of continuous service as it does on the starting salary. 

(b) Providing for reasonably adequate job security, retirement benefits, and 
promotion possibilities. 

(c) Assurance of an opportunity to obtain experience necessary for full pro- 
fessional responsibility and full recognition of that professional status. 

The 10-year program now under consideration includes many large time- 
consuming projects involving complicated features of design. Competent and 
experienced consultants are available for this class of engineering work and 
could be used to augment public-agency forces in the preparation of plans for 
such projects. As a standby source of capacity, our consulting firms are capable 
of filling any gaps in the planning and design of the expanded program. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, with little if any increase in personnel, is fully 
capable of coordinating, directing, and supervising the Federal interests in the 
proposed program. 

In summation and after a careful analysis of the situation, it seems clear that 
4 sufficient amount of competent engineering capacity can be made available for 
the planning, designing, and supervising of a greatly expanded program of high- 
way construction. 


63235—55——53 
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(2) Subprofessional employees 


It is in the subprofessional group that the major expansion of engineering per 
sonnel will be necessary. At the present time, 3 or 4 subprofessional employees 
are being used for each professional employee. The need for subprofessional per- 
sonnel will be increased by any movement of qualified professional employees now 
occupying subprofessional positions into the professional classification. It is 
estimated that the current $4 billion highway construction program is using ap- 
proximately 90,000 subprofessional employees. The program under consideration 
would, of course, require a large number of additional subprofessional employees 
and every effort should be made to minimize the requirements. Full use of mod- 
ern survey methods and standardization of plans are prerequisite to economy in 
personnel. For example— 

(a) Loeation and cross-section surveys which are, in some cases, still being 
performed by ground crews can and should be performed more extensively by 
aerial photogrammetry. This would effect a considerable reduction in subpro- 
fessional requirements. 

(b) Much of the highway construction will be of the limited-access type through 
rural areas. On such work, the overhead structures for intersecting roads are to 
a large extent standard and standard plans can be used for many structures 
Standard plans and standard prefabricated bridges can also be utilized on the 
many small stream crossings. 

(c) Contracts on much of the program will probably be considerably larger 
than the average contract is today. This will reduce the engineering detail and 
the subprofessional work required per dollar on this type of construction. The 
number of small contracts, which comprise a large part of today’s work and 
provide a field in which the small contractor can obtain a start in highway work, 
will not of course be reduced. Rather they will increase but probably not in pro- 
portion to total increase in construction volume. 

As in the case of professional employees, it should be possible to obtain the sub- 
professional employees necessary for at least a billion dollars of highway con- 
struction from other fields in which the construction rate is declining. The pres 
ent corps of subprofessional employees would, however, have to be greatly in- 
creased to meet requirements of the expanded program. This would call for the 
recruitment and training of capable applicants. To be successful it will be ne 
essary to 

(a) equalize wage scales with competing industry : 

(b) provide both theoretical and practical on-the-job training in drafting 
and surveying; 

(c) establish in some manner a group of subprofessional positions equa! 
in remunerative value to the lower professional positions but separate from 
the lower professional positions into which the subprofessional can expect 
to be promoted. 

Summarizing the situation, there is a definite shortage of subprofessional 
personnel to carry out the planning and design load imposed by the proposed pro 
gram. Through the extensive use of aerial photogrammetry and standard plans 
and specifications, by transfers from other construction fields and by the trai 
ing of new personnel, the requirements can be met. The program of recruitment 
and on-the-job training should be planned now and carried into execution imm« 
diately upon the firming up of the future program. 


SYSTEM LOCATION 


A prerequisite to the prompt execution of a highway construction program is 
the detail location of an integrated highway system on which to proceed with 
orderly improvements. Fortunately, most of the highways except those on the 
Interstate System have long been established and for that reason no bottlenecks 
due to system location are anticipated in the engineering advancement of proj 
ects to the construction stage. However, with respect to the Interstate System 
the situation is different. 

This system, as now established, consists of flexible, continuous routes wit! 
designated major cities as control areas. Existing roads between these cities 
have been used as convenient indications of location and mileage, but final loca- 
tion of the routes is yet to be established. Because of the characteristics of these 
highways—broad freeways providing for swift uninterrupted flow of traffic with 
no entering or cross streets except at prescribed points of interchanges, and with 
full control of access obtained either by legislative authority or by the constru: 
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tion of frontage roads serving adjacent private property—many of the State 
highway. departments and smaller cities have not yet decided whether to allow 
these transcontinental expressways to pass through the city or to build them 
as belt routes around the city with connecting radial routes. Because of the 
impact on the business districts that will result from these wide expressways, 
their location requires time-consuming, precedent-making decisions. In the 
larger metropolitan control areas, similar decisions must be made regarding loca- 
tion of belt routes, radials leading to the rural portions of the Interstate System 
and complicated traffic interchanges. 

The correlation of existing urban systems with the interstate routes and with 
the major urban expressway systems is also required in order that efficient col- 
lection of traffic to and from the expressway may be effected. Decisions on these 
problems must be based on time-consuming traffic engineering studies of traffic 
flow. Because of the complicated nature of the problems, cities should be urged 
to develop as expeditiously as possible a master highway improvement program 
with priority schedules. 

While the problem is of greatest importance in regard to the urban portions of 
the Interstate System, it is also of consequence in regard to the rural Interstate 
System and some portions of the Federal-aid urban system. 

‘Because of the geometric standards required, considerable time and effort are 
needed to locate the shortest and most economical route. There should therefore, 
be an intense and concerted effort by all parties concerned—the States, the cities, 
the counties, and the other highway agencies—to solve this problem. 


ACCESS LIMITATION 


Controlled access is not generally a requirement on the established free high- 
way systems of the Nation. In contract, control of access will be a requirement 
in accordance with standards recently adopted for the Interstate System. 

The principal operational or functional difference between a highway with 
and one without control of access is in the degree of interference with through 
traffic by vehicles entering, leaving, and crossing the highway, and by pedestrians. 
Where there is no control of access and resulting roadside businesses develop 
along the highways, as in suburban areas, interference from the roadside can 
become a factor of major importance, reducing the capacity of the highway 
and increasing the accident hazard. As traffic increases, roadside businesses 
become more profitable and grow in number. Congestion develops and attempts 
to correct the highway deficiency by widening it are prevented by the high value 
of the roadsides. Highway obsolescence creeps in and authorities ultimately are 
forced to relocate the highway on new right-of-way. This is a costly and unnec- 
essary drain on a State’s resources. 

Where there is control of access, entrances and exits are located at points best 
suited to fit traffic needs and designed to enable vehicles to enter and leave safely 
without interfering with through traffic. Vehicles are prevented from entering 
or leaving elsewhere so that, regardless of the type and intensity of development 
of the areas, the capacity of the highway is maintained at a high level and the 
accident hazard is kept low. 

Where control of access is accomplished by frontage roads, the highway con 
sists of a roadway or roadways for through traffic and frontage roads for local 
traffic which provide access to adjacent land. Frontage roads generally are 
parallel to the roadways for through traffic but separated from them. 

The improvement of the Interstate System consititutes a major part of the 
increase in the proposed 10-year road program, and the acquiring of access con- 
trol may be a major bottleneck to the prompt execution of the program. Many 
States do not have the legislative authority to take property for limited access 
control, 

In more densely populated areas, especially when reconstruction on existing 
location is contemplated, the problem of acquiring access control is more diffi 
cult because it involves the taking of property that will effectively deny access 
to established homes and businesses along the highw ay. It involves a contro- 
versial subject on which considerable time is consumed in assembling right-of- 
way parcels. There is also considerable time involved in the clearance of rights- 
of-way and demolition or moving of buildings. 

At the present time, 13 States have no access control law at all and only 6 
have a law that provides all 11 of the features considered necessary to provide 
the effective control needed on a modern highway system. The 11 essential fea- 
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tures as outlined by the laws committee, highway research board for presenta- 
tion at the Seattle meeting, legal affairs committee of AASHO, 1954 are: 

1. A declaration of legislative policy. 

2. Definition of terms. 

3. Authority extending to counties and cities as well as to State. 

4. Authority for the State highway department to design access control 
facilities. 

5. Authority to acquire right-of-access, right-of-air, right-of-light, and right- 
of-view. 
>». Authority extending to existing highways as well as new locations. 

Authority to construct frontage roads. 
Authority to prohibit physical encroachment. 

9. Authority for intergovernmental cooperation between State and local sub- 
divisions regarding planning, financing, land acquisition, construction, or main- 
tenance. 

10. Authority of local subdivisions to consent to the barricading of streets. 

11. Enforcement of penalty provisions. 

It is important that the State authorities take prompt action to remedy this 
deficiency. It is of course necessary, in order for them to take action, that the 
public be made aware of the value of access control laws and of the consequences 
of building a system of major highways without the protection of access control. 
There is ample evidence of such need on the roads leading into our major cities 
that were built without access control. 

In view of the fact that the Federal Government may pay a substantial part 
of the cost of controlled access features, some State highway departments, 
through resolutions of their regional associations, have suggested that new 
Federal-aid highway legislation for the National System of Interstate Highways 
include eminent domain authority. This authority would be exercised in States 
not having proper legal authority to take property that would limit highway 
access. The Federal Government would then lease the property to the State for 
a nominal sum. The effect of such a provision would be to expedite projects on 
the Interstate System from the planning and engineering to the construction 
stage in States not having adequate State laws for the acquisition and control 


of access. 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY WIDTH AND CONTROL 








The proposed program contemplates the construction of highways that will 
be adequate for traffic 10 to 20 years hence. On major highway systems where 
access control is not contemplated to preserve traffic capacity, allowance should 
be made for highway obsolescence due to decreasing capacity resulting from 
roadside interference. Such allowances can be made bv acquiring sufficient 
right-of-way to provide for later widening or the addition of frontage roads to 
serve adjacent property, whereby the high capacity of the through lanes may be 
maintained. Wide rights-of-way decrease interference and discourage develop- 
ment of the abutting property. 

Some State laws do not provide authority for the acquisition of abutting 
property or easements for future widening of the highway. It is estimated that 
for the $101 billion reported highway deficiencies, the cost of right-of-way alone 
would be in the vicinity of $12 billion. It would be worthwhile to reexamine 
existing laws to determine the action necessary to expedite right-of-way acquisi- 
tion. Any improvement in this respect would cut down the elapsed time between 
the allocation of funds and the actual time the contractor starts work on the 
job site. Advance planning for and early acquisition of rights-of-way, partic- 
ularly in urban and suburban areas, are of prime importance. 




















STRUCTURES INCLUDING GRADE SEPARATIONS 





Included in the total work to be done is the construction of about 300,000 
bridges. The amount of bridge construction is particularly high on the Inter- 
state System where grade separation will be constructed at crossroads. 
Standardization of plans and the use of prefabricated bridges, both steel and 
corerete, would be very helpful in reducing the need for professional engineers 
on bridge work. Such a policy is particularly applicable to bridges on local roads 
On larger steel structures, original plans are prepared by State highway 
departments or consulting engineers. A set of shop drawings are prepared and 
phased to the customs of the steel fabricator. It may be possible to cut down 
the lead time in the preparation of these two sets of plans and thus expedite 
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construction of our highways by closer coordination between industry and engi- 
neering to reduce plan requirements. Understanding of steel mill practices and 
rolling schedules would also be helpful. A selection of standard size wide flange 
beams and standard steel specifications that are phased closer to normal rolling 
schedules would cut down the lead time required before construction can get 
started on the job site. 

In consideration of the competency of the bridge design personnel in the State 
highway departments and in private practice, there is ample capacity insofar as 
professional engineers are concerned to satisfactorily handle the expanded bridge 
program. However, subprofessional help must be recruited and trained. In 
addition, the advance planning on such an extensive program should be under- 
taken without delay. 


PAVEMENT LOADING DESIGN AND VEHICLE CHARACTERISTICS 

With the prospect of constructing highways that will be adequate to carry 
traffic 10 and 20 years hence, there is need to determine, with some degree of 
certainty, the character of the traffic these roads will carry in order to avoid 
obsolescence. In the 1920’s it was not known that traffic would expand to its 
present dimensions. It was not anticipated that car manufacturers would pro- 
duce the modern high-speed cars with lower bodies, thus lowering the driver’s 
height of eye and accelerating the obsolescence of highways due to changed 
sight distance requirements. This experience merits caution in the development 
of the new highway program. 

The 1945 American Association of State Highway Officials’ stand- 
ards for the interstate system are now 9 years old. While the AASHO 
recently authorized the development of up-to-date standards, their 
development and the prompt execution of a highway construction pro- 
gram is impeded by the lack of a definite determination of the weights 
and sizes of trucks for which the principal highways of the Nation 
should be designed. The thickness of the subbase, base and surface, the 
width and grade, and other characteristics of the highways vary, de- 
pending on the weight of vehicles to be allowed on the road. 

America’s truck fleet has doubled in size since 1940. Ten million 
trucks now travel annually 100 billion miles over our Nation’s high- 
ways. In defense activities of the future, the flexibility of truck trans- 
portation will encourage more manufacturers of war materiel to use 
longer distance production lines than were utilized during World 
War II. The success of our production efforts at that time was at- 
tributed to assembly lines, which often crossed entire States, as truck 
operations made it possible for many small subcontracting plants to 
participate directly by the movement of subassemblies over the high- 
ways to the main plants. 

_ Increased dependence of the Armed Forces on highway transporta- 
tion is also indicated by the fact that highway tonnage shipped by com- 
mercial carriers for the Armed Forces during a 4-year period begin- 
ning with the Korean emergency was practically the same as during 
the 4 peak years of World War II. | 

‘The land transportation lesson learned by the military forces in 
World War II was that railroad centers and marshaling yards when 
bombed could be restored only slowly and with difficulty whereas high- 
Way transportation could recuperate quickly because of the relative 
ease of repairing damaged roadways and structures, the availability of 
alternate routes, and the relatively small loss of vehicles which are 
ordinarily well dispersed. The flexibility of highway transportation 
makes it the more dependable form of transportation for direct sup- 
port of military operations in combat areas. Should our industrial 
centers and railroads become targets for attack, primary dependence 
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likewise will have to be placed on highway transportation for some 
time following the attack. We should therefore gear our highway 
design needs on the Interstate System to the defense requirements of 
the future. 

Highways should be built for commodity movements across the 
Nation. Under existing State laws this involves considerable varia- 
tion in load limitations as is illustrated, in the following exhibit on 
vehicle weight limits. 


Vehicle weight limits, as compiled by National Highway Users Conference as 
of Aug. 1, 1954 


{Amounts in thousands of pounds] 


Maximum 
practical 
weight on 
3-axle tractor 
with 2-axle 
semitrailer 


Maximum Maximum 
wight, single | weight, tan- 
axle dem axle 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky -- 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 


1 Plus weight on front axle of motor vehicle 
2 Not specified 
3 No restrictions. 


It is necessary, therefore, that the representatives of the various interested 
segments of the Nation’s economy consult and agree on the size, weight, and 
other characteristics of tomorrow’s vehicle. This would provide engineers with 
the criteria needed to design highways for future traffic loads both under peace 
and war conditions. 
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FINDINGS 


1. While the total 10-year highway construction program will amount to $101 
billion, only a portion of this, some $6 billion per year (excluding right-of-way 
and local road construction) will require extensive engineering. This is an 
increase of 140 percent over the current $2.5 billion rate. 

”. The value of the backlog of highway construction plans wholly or partially 
complete amounts to more than $16 billion. The state and territorial highway 
authorities are planning $6 billion of work, the toll authorities over $9 billion, 
and the local authorities at least $1 billion. This will provide a start on the 
$101 billion program. 

3. Current information indicates that from 18 to 30 months are required to 
plan a major highway project. It is desirable, therefore, that advance planning 
be initiated immediately and that an effort be made to reduce the time required 
to plan highway construction. 

4. While the availability of engineering personnel for the expanded highway 
program will be a major problem, it should be possible to obtain the professional 
engineering capacity by reassigning professional engineers to professional posi- 
tions and by reducing engineering requirements through the use of standard 
and simplified plans and standard specifications. Additional engineering capacity 
can be obtained from other industries, by the increased use of consulting engi- 
neers and by attracting at least half of the civil engineering graduates into the 
highway field. Although the subprofessional shortage will be more acute, it 
should also be possible to overcome that shortage by reducing engineering re- 
quirements through the use of modern location and design methods, by obtain- 
ing additional capacity from other construction fields, and by providing on-the- 
job training for the additional subprofessional help. The on-the-job training 
program should be developed now. To attract graduate engineers and subpro- 
fessional help into the highway field, it will be necessary to bring highway engi- 
neering salaries and other job benefits into line with the salaries and benefits in 
competitive fields. 

>. One of the major bottlenecks to the completition of the expanded program is 
the location of the Interstate System. This system now consists of unlocated 
routes between widely separated control areas. The routes are now designated by 
the presently traveled highways between these areas. The establishment of exact 
routes, especially in urban areas, will be a time-consuming operation. An intense 
and concerted effort by all levels of authority to solve this problem is an 
immediate necessity. 

6. Another problem that may hold up the expanded highway program is the 
lack of adequate access control laws. Without access control, the new high- 
ways would soon become obsolete. Some 13 States have no access control laws 
and the laws in many other States are not fully adequate. Action is needed now 
to remedy this deficiency. Some State authorities have suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government should have this authority and use it to obtain access control 
on the Interstate System in those States that do not have the authority. 

7. Additional laws are also needed to provide the authority for advance acqui- 
sition of right-of-way. Such legislation should be enacted without delay. 

S. Bridge design should not be a serious problem. Greater use of prefabricated 

nd standard bridges will reduce engineering. Cooperation between the de- 
signers and fabricators should reduce the drafting effort required on large struc- 
tures. Efforts in this direction should be initiated. 

%. Another impediment to the rapid completion of the expanded highway pro- 
gram is the lack of definite knowledge of the characteristics of future traffic. 
Speeds, weights, and sizes of future traffic determine design criteria. All inter- 
ested segments of the Nation’s economy should therefore consult together and 
determine the characteristics of tomorrow’s vehicle. This will enable the engi- 
neer to design a road capable of carrying that vehicle safely and economically 
and will eliminate the possibility of early obsolescence of the roads due to changed 
ehicle characteristics. 


CONCLUSION 


\fter careful study and deliberation, Task Force No. 1 on Planning and Design 

oncludes that the engineering profession, with certain adjustments and expan- 

asted sions discussed herein, is fully capable of satisfactorily handling the proposed 
and program. Plans are now in readiness or in preparation for $16 billion of high- 
with vay work. These plans should be completed as soon as possible and additional 
yeace planning should be undertaken immediately. In addition, action to remove bottle- 
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necks such as those discussed herein and in the reports of the other task forces 
should be taken immediately. These actions will require the cooperation of all 
facets of the Nation’s economic life. The engineering membership of ARBA 
stands ready to assist in this endeavor. 


REPORT OF TASK Force No. 2, MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


A. T. Goldbeck, Chairman, Engineering director, National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

Arvin S. Wellborn, chief engineer and secretary, the Asphalt Institute, Asphalt 
Institute Building, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Ek. W. Bauman, managing director, National Slag Association, Washington, D. C 

Harold M. Ridlon, Assistant director of commercial research, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Armand E. Keeley, president, Prismo Safety Corp., Huntingdon, Pa. 

H. C. Delzell, managing director, Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


INTRODUCTION 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the ARBA board of directors on 
September 14 as supplemented by coordinating instructions from ARBA head- 
quarters, Task Force No. 2 is charged with the responsibility of investigating and 
reporting on the ability of the highway material and supply industries and sup- 
porting services to meet the requirements of a 10-year $101 billion highway con- 
struction program and to evaluate problems pertinent thereto. 

The investigations of this task group are based on the current 1954 annual 
highway program of $4 billion being increased to $6 billion during the first year 
of a 10-year program; to $8 billion in the second year; to $10 billion in the 
third year; and to $11 billion in the fourth and each of 6 successive years until 
the $101 billion highway deficiencies on the Nation’s highways are eliminated. 

This appraisal covers the following subjects: Portland cement: aggregates: 
bituminous materials; steel; structural steel fabrication; culverts; traffic signs 
and markings; and other materials. 

The following is a breakdown of the total estimated current and possible 
future highway construction expenditures for a 4-year expansion period and 
for a sustained level of $11 billion for 6 years thereafter : 


Expenditures in billion dollars 


10th 


Total construction expenditure _ _- 6.0 8.0 10.0 11.0 1] 
Right-of-way and engineering 7 se 1.6 2.0 ‘ 


Net construction volume._. ‘ 3.! 5.3 6.9 8.4 9.0 9.0 


2d | 3d | 4th | 5th 


() 
» 


To be practical, this appraisal must be confined to the estimates in the above 
table designated “Net construction volume.” It is that phase of the estimate 
that reflects work within which materials and supplies are actually incorporated. 
Right-of-way costs also reflect material consumption, especially in urban areas 
because buildings and other improvements cleared on the right-of-way site must 
be replaced somewhere else. However, the quantities of these items are too 
uncertain at this time to be included in requirements. 

It is also essential throughout this appraisal to consider the kind of work 
that will be involved in the above estimates. For example, the estimates include 
the construction of approximately 300,000 bridges, from some large ones on the 
Interstate System of Highways to many small structures on the extensive mileage 
of local land service roads. 

Consideration is also given to the variation in material usage on each of the 
highway systems and to the trends in material usage in specific States. For 
example, on the high volume traffic, limited access expressways, often costing over 
a million dollars a mile, the consumption of cement and asphalt per mile of 
highway surface and the aggregates used in the base under the pavement are 
extensive. Again on these same expressways some States have a preference for 
one material as against another. In contrast, on the more than 2 million miles 
of local land service roads, the use of asphalt or concrete surfaces is less prevalent 
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and larger estimates must be included for aggregate-type surfaces. The cost of 
improving these roads in many instances is not over $10,000 per mile. 

Finally, the highway requirements cannot stand alone. This appraisal must 
take into consideration the normal needs of other industries and highway mainte- 
nance, aS well as those of the 10-year expanded road construction program. 

The maximum material use during the proposed 10-year highway construction 
program will occur when the construction of the fourth year program is fully 
underway. The maximum material demand could not therefore occur before 
1959 or 1960. During the ensuing period 1955 through 1959, the demand would 
gradually increase as shown on chart 1 attached (material requirements, expand- 
ed highway construction program). 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


The supply of cement is one of the major items investigated. Cement produc- 
tion is limited by two major factors: one is clinker production and grinding 
capacity, and the other is storage. Many plants located in the northern part of 
the country have a far greater clinker production and grinding capacity than 
can be effectively utilized under the seasonal demand existing in those areas. 
Ordinarily, only small amounts of cement are sold in those areas during the 
winter months. During this period, grinding capacity is limited by the amount 
ot cement that can be sold plus the amount that can be carried in storage at the 
beginning of the construction season. It is not economic or practical to construct 
sufficient storage for a 12-month capacity operation of the burning and grinding 
facilities. Another factor that limits annual production in the north-central area 
of the country is the seasonal characteristics of lake transport. In this area 
clinker is often transported long distances by water and therefore grinding 
capacity during the period of transport shutdown is also limited by clinker 
storage capacity when transport closes for the season. 

It is estimated that the present capacity of existing plants operating under the 
conditions outlined above is about 280 million barrels per year. This is 15 million 
barrels more than the current production rate of 265 million barrels per year. 

Highway construction at its present level uses about 50 million barrels of 
cement a year on the job site. It also uses many other products, particularly 
concrete culvert pipe, that require cement in their production. Based on current 
production rates, it is estimated that approximaely 215 million barrels of cement 
are used for all construction other than highway construction, for all types of 
maintenance including highway maintenance, and for the production of concrete 
products including those used in highways. 

The expanded highway program will require an additional 112 million barrels 
of cement. At the peak of the program, during the 4th through 10th years, 
approximately 161 million barrels of cement will be used each year. This amounts 
to over half the current production and, as shown on the following table, exceeds 
the current production in some areas. 


$11 billion high- 
way program 
requirements 
in 1,000 barrels 


Capacity in 
Region 1,000 barrels 
per year 


New York and New England ; 5 

Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, District of Colum- 
bia ae : 

Ohio and West Virginia a 

Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Wisconsin 

Southeast ‘ Ss 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa 

Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas_-_. 

lexas and New Mexico . 

Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona 

Oregon and Washington... 

California 


Total 


It will be noted that in the New York-New England area and in the Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Wisconsin area the requirements of cement for 
an $11 billion highway program would take the entire current cement production 
capacity and leave no supply for other users. 
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As stated previously, approximately 15 million barrels of additional cement pro- 
duction could be obtained from present installations. In addition, new installa- 
tions capable of producing at least 20 million barrels per year are now planned. 
It is probable, therefore, that if the demand for maintenance and other con- 
struction does not change materially, at least 35 million barrels of cement will 
be available for the expanded highway program. However, it is known that a 
material expansion in the production of concrete pipe will also be necessary, and 
it is estimated that the production of the additional pipe will require at least 4 
million barrels of cement. This use will reduce the amount of cement available 
for on-the-job work such as pavement and bridges to 31 million barrels. This 
is only sufficient for a $2 billion expansion of the highway program. It will be 
necessary, therefore, for the cement industry to expand its production by 
approximately 80 million barrels if other demands remain at the current level. 

It is reported that at-the present time the cement producers are contemplating 
the installation of additional facilities and that the installation of these facilities 
will raise the cement production capacity to 338 million barrels per year by 1956 
and to 407 million barrels by 1959. Since the total estimated requirements 
amount to only 380 million barrels, this increase in capacity should provide the 
cement needed for the expanded highway program. 


AGGREGATES 


Mineral aggregates will play an important part in an accelerated highway 
construction program. As previously indicated in this report, the aggregate 
requirements for base and surface courses on high traffic expressways will be 
extensive. The base and surface in many instances will exceed a depth of 24 
inches. Four or more traffic lanes will be provided on all expressway construc- 
tion and on most of the 40,000-mile interstate system. Total bridge deficiencies 
involve over 300,000 structures or about 38 percent of the Nation’s major highway 
structures. Concrete aggregate is an essential material for all bridges regardless 
of the type of construction materials used in the superstructure. 

Based on United States Bureau of Mines Mineral Market Reports, total aggre- 
gate production for 1952 was as follows: 


1952 production (1,000 tons) 
Crushed stone__- : , : : ao! a . 288, 062 
Sand and gravel____-_- Ae ae 406, T6S 
30, 000 


Total 724, 830 


1 Not including riprap and refractory stone. 


The following are estimates of quantities, by classes, which were consumed by 
highway construction and maintenance activities in 1952: 


Material: 1,000 tons 
I ee She eistomic de 181, 000 
Sand and gravel 255, 361 

16, 000 


Total 452, 361 


+ 


The highway take for 1952 was, therefore, about 62 percent of related aggregate 
production. 

Based on trends, it is estimated that total production of all classes of aggre- 
gates suitable for highway work reached a level of approximately 810 million 
tons in 1954. By applying the 62 percent factor to the estimated 1954 production. 
the total highway consumption amounted to approximately 502 million tons of 
which 357 million tons were used in highway construction. 

The maximum annual requirement during a $11 billion highway construction 
program is estimated at an additional 535 million tons, or about 150 percent in 
excess of 1954 highway construction requirements. This maximum requirement 
would not occur until the fourth year of the proposed program. 

Local shortages of aggregates will continue to exist in widely scattered areas 
of the United States, with long hauls of imported materials necessary. These 
areas are largely confined to delta topography and flat river valleys where bed 
rock is not available and where natural deposits are of a fine silty nature or have 
unfavorable characteristics. Sections of Louisiana, North Dakota, Kansas, and 
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Nebraska are typical of the above conditions. In most regions, however, there 
are adequate reserves of sand, gravel and stone for an expanded highway con 
struction program of the scope proposed. Aerial photogrammetry and other 
recently developed methods for locating buried natural deposits give promise to 
the discovery of additional aggregate sources in some of the more critical shortage 
areas. 

The basic problem with regard to aggregate supply for an accelerated highway 
construction program is one of expanding production capacity. The question 
therefore arises as to the ability of the aggregate industry and highway contrac- 
tors to meet the demands and to determine what increase is possible with existing 
plants and what additional equipment will be needed. 

With regard to commercial producers of crushed stone, an inquiry was directed 
to the regional vice presidents of the National Crushed Stone Association to 
determine what they considered to be the possible percentage increase in plant 
capacity between 1952* and 1956. The replies indicated that increases ranging 
from 25 to 100 percent were possible. It is believed that an average 40 percent 
increase in production for the 4-year period would not be unreasonable. It is 
also believed that the sand and gravel industry could match this increase in 
production. The supply of slag is dependent on the activity of blast furnaces. 

In order to accomplish this increase in production, it would be necessary to 
make minor plant additions, to add additional shifts in some areas and to make 
greater use of stockpiling in the winter months. In the New England area crushed 
stone plants are normally shut down from December 1 to March 15. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that a 40 percent increase in production over 
the 1954 rate could also be achieved with existing plants by the fourth year of 
an expanded highway construction program. This would amount to about 
$24 million tons and leave a deficit of about 211 million tons to be provided with 
new equipment. Crushing and screening equipment would be needed for about 
half of the 211 million tons. 

Task Foree No. 4 of the American Road Builders’ Association, which was pri- 
marily interested in new machinery and equipment requirements for the ex- 
panded program, has also studied this problem. It is the opinion of Task Force 
No. 4 that 560 additional portable crushing and screening plants will be needed 
in the maximum expansion year to produce the additional aggregates that re- 
quire such processing. An additional annual requirement of 560 crushing and 
screening plants is some 60 units over the peak capacity previously achieved by 
the manufacturers of such equipment. It is anticipated that the equipment in- 
dustry will be fully capable of producing the additional aggregate-producing 
equipment once the program is firmed up and sufficient lead time is given. 

The conclusion is reached that sufficient aggregate can be produced to meet the 
needs of a $101 billion program if construction is accomplished at a gradually 
increasing tempo and extended over a period of 10 years. 


BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 


The expansion of the highway program to a $11 billion level will increase the 
use of bituminous materials appreciably. At the present time some 18 million 
tons of bituminous materials are being produced. Highway construction uses 
only a third of this. The remainder is used for highway maintenance, the pro- 
duction of roofing materials, and other purposes. 

There are, however, several sources from which the additional bituminous 
materials can be obtained. The major source is, of course, the refining of crude 
petroleum. Crude*petroleum provides the basic asphalt for paving and for the 
production of cutbacks and emulsion and road oil. A second source is the tar 
obtained as a byproduct in the iron and steel and the manufactured gas industries. 
The third source is the natural asphalts and rock asphalts produced in this 
country and abroad. The bituminous material supply possibilities will be dis- 
cussed under three broad headings. 


(1) Petroleum refining 


The production of asphalt and asphalt products from petroleum has increased 
approximately 6 percent a year since World War II. Approximately 79 million 
barrels or 14,343,000 tons were produced in 1953. Another 400,000 tons of pe- 
troleum asphalt were imported. The production of this quantity was dictated 


‘ Latest year for which production data are available. 
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by demand and was not limited by either the availability of crude petroleum 
or of refining and storage facilities. Asphalt is only one of the many products 
obtained from the refining of crude petroleum. The amount of asphalt obtained 
from a given crude can be varied by changing the amount of other products pro- 
duced, such as residual fuel oil and coke. In addition, the various available 
crudes have different asphalt production potentialities. Asphalt production could 
be doubled without increasing or changing the crude supply and without changing 
the gravity of the crude petroleum being refined. 

The type of crude can, of course, also be varied at many refineries. Increased 
use of heavier crudes would further increase production possibilities. Actually, 
in many areas of the country, heavy asphaltic crudes are in surplus supply for, 
in many cases, it has not been profitable to refine these high asphalt content 
crudes because of the lack of a residual market. 

The availability of asphalt on the eastern seaboard is particularly favorable 
for any foreseeable need. With crude sources now being utilized, production ean 
be more than doubled with no additional refining facilities. In addition, a new 
refinery will go into production in this area in 1955 which has a potential ca- 
pacity of 700,000 tons of asphalt per year. 

The Ohio-Great Lakes area is in an excellent position to supply all needs for 
asphaltic products. In 1954, four new refineries were built which produce 
asphalt in large quantities. One of these refineries is capable of increasing its 
present production 5 times or some 200,000 tons without additional facilities. 

The Southwest and gulf areas are capable of increasing asphalt production 
several times the 1953 volume by availability of heavier asphaltic crudes and 
increasing production to present capacity. The Middle Atlantic States are in a 
similar position. 

The Pacific coast area is capable of more than doubling present production be- 
cause of the large surplus of heavy asphaltic crude available. At the present 
time asphaltic residuals are being stored in large quantities in California be- 
cause of lack of a market. 

There are idle asphalt refineries in the Middle West and west coast that could 
be placed in operation if the market demanded. 

No shortage in storage for asphalt is foreseen because of the present program 
of increasing these facilities throughout the United States. New terminals and 
distribution centers are constantly being built from which delivery can be made 
by tank truck to almost any section of the country. 

It is conservatively estimated that current asphalt production could be in- 
creased by at least 16 million tons without any appreciable expansion of facilities 
and imports could be increased by at least 500,000 tons. 


(2) Coal distillation 


In 1953, some 828,729,000 gallons, approximately 3.5 million tons of tar, were 
produced from the distillation of coal. Of this, 127,333,000 gallons were burned 
as fuel. Only 700 million gallons or 3 million tons were available as bituminous 
materials. Tar is one of the many byproducts of coke and gas production. A 
large part of the coke production is used in the production of steel. Tar pro- 
duction, therefore, varies with the production of steel. The expanded highway 
program will increase steel production, now running at about 73 percent of 
capacity, by 4 percent. It is possible therefore to obtain, if the use of tar as a 
fuel is curtailed, some 175 million gallons or 742,000 tons of additional tar during 
the expanded highway program. 


(3) Natural asphalts and rock asphalts 


Another source of bituminous materials is the asphaltic content of the rock 
asphalts mined in this country and the lake asphalts imported from such areas as 
Trinidad. In 1953, 1.4 million tons of rock asphalt were produced. This pro- 
duction can be considered as equivalent to the production of 98,000 tons of liquid 
bitumen. In addition, some 200,000 tous of lake asphalt are imported. The total 
material supplied from this source is therefore less than 300,000 tons. If demand 
increased, it could be raised to 500,000 tons or more, an increase in total supply 
of 200,000 tons. 

It should be possible therefore to increase the production of bituminous ma- 
terials by over 17 million tons without substantial increases in productive or 
storage capacities. The expansion of the highway construction program will 
increase the consumption of bituminous materials by 7 million tons. It appears 
therefore that all the bituminous materials needed for the proposed construction 
program can be supplied without creating shortages in the highway maintenance 
supply or in the supply for other users of asphalt or asphalt products. 
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STEEL 


The steel requirements of the expanded highway program are also shown on 
chart No. 1. Overall ingot capacity is not of course a problem since the total 
annual steel requirements of the expanded highway program will amount to only 
5,500,000 tons and steel production, even at this time of the year when the 
seasonal steel demand is high, is running at an annual rate of 95 million tons, 
approximately 73 percent of capacity. The additional ingot production required 
for the expanded highway program (products plus scrap) amounts to about 
4.600.000 tons which is only 4 percent of the total steel capacity. Ingot production 
is not therefore a problem. In addition, the steel requirement for the increased 
equipment production may amount to 1 percent of ingot eapacity. This require- 
ment will, however, come in the third and fourth years, somewhat in advance of 
the peak material requirements. It will not therefore increase ingot require- 
ments appreciably. 


(1) Structural steel shapes 


Structural steel shapes will, however, be somewhat of a problem. Structural 
steel shape production capacity is estimated to be approximately 5,800,000 tons 
per year. The industry produced during the past year (October 1953 through 
September 1954) approximately 4,900,000 tons, or some 900,000 tons less than 
industry capacity. 

It is estimated that the current highway construction program uses 656,000 
tons of shapes per year. Based on the 1954 production rate of 4,900,000 tons per 
year, the current use by other construction and industry amounts to some 
4,200,000 tons per year. While some of the heavy steel-using construction levels 
are receding somewhat, it is thought that because of the general rise in the over- 
all economic level, the use by other industries will remain at least as high during 
the next 10 years as it is now. 

The expanded highway program, starting in the fourth year of the program, 
will require an additional 1,564,000 tons of steel shapes per year or a total of 
2,220,000 tons of shape per year. Since under current production levels there are 
some 968,000 tons of idle shape capacity, only 596,000 tons of additional capacity 
are needed and it is contemplated under the steel industry expansion program 
now underway to increase shape production by 600,000 tons. Completion of this 
program will therefore provide the necessary shape production capacity. The 
probable area use of the structural steel shapes is shown on the following table. 
It will be noted that major use will be in the Northeast, Middle Atlantic, and lake 
areas. These three areas will use about half the total. However, shapes can be 
shipped relatively long distances without appreciable increases in cost and there- 
fore area production is not too great a problem. 


Highway construction requirements of structural steel shapes, by regions 


{In thousand tons] 


= Wide flange) Standard Bearing . 
Re gion shapes shapes piles Sheet piles 


New York and New England__-. . 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Puerto Rico- 

Southeast -.-_._- 

oe Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky.._._-- , 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Towa, Missouri, Kansas : 

Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico 

Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada, 
Hawaii ee 

Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona___-- 





Nationwide _. 


(2) Wide-flange structural shapes 

_ In the recent past, the supply of wide-flange shapes has been a most critical 

item insofar as highway construction is concerned. However, the production of 

this item has been expanded during the last 2 years, and it is estimated that 

the steel industry now has the capacity to produce about 2,200,000 tons per year 
Current estimates also indicate that the present production rate of wide-flange 
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structural shapes is about 2 million tons per year. Highway construction now 
uses about 368,000 tons and the use in other construction and maintenance is 
approximately 1,632,000 tons. 

It is expected that the expanded highway program will in the peak construc- 
tion years use some 2,246,000 tons, or about 878,000 tons more than is now being 
used. The area use of the wide-flange shape is shown in the table on the fore- 
going page. 

As stated previously, present capacity exceeds production by some 200,000 
tons. It should not be necessary therefore to expand production by more than 
678,000 tons. In addition, the 600,0000-ton expansion of shape capacity now 
underway is in the wide-flange area. When this is completed and considering 
that other uses hold at about the present level, the estimated requirements will 
exceed production by only 78,000 tons. Additional expansion in this amount 
should not prove a problem. 


(3) Plate 


Highway construction uses only a small part of the plate production and, 
unless other demands change, the supply of plate should be ample. As shown 
on chart No. 1, the additional requirements of plate under the peak construction 
level will amount to 385,000 tons. Another 200,000 tons may be required for 
hdditional equipment production. Plate production in August of this year was 
down to 365,000 tons and the monthly capacity is about 650,000 tons. All addi- 
tional plate required for the highway program could therefore have been pro- 
duced in less than 2 months. 

(4) Reinforcing bar 

Reinforcing bar consumption will be increased materially by the expanded 
highway program. However, reinforcing bars are a product that can be pro- 
duced either on the mills normally assigned to that production or on most of the 
mills normally assigned to the production of other types of bars. This fact is 
illustrated in the following table of reinforcing bar production, shipments, and 
capacity. 

[In tons] 


Rated 
capacity 


| 
| Production | Shipments 


_| 


1944! ded 628, 944 | 654, 000 1, 538, 959 
1945 oun eas ; ‘ | 834, 806 | 838, 000 1, 538, 950 
1946 , 167, 038 | , 190, 000 | 1, 538, 959 
1947 466, 822 , 453, 000 | 1, 538, 950 
1948 560, 928 , 542, 000 | 1, 512, 4 
1949 ee, , 663, 847 . 573, 000 1, 658, 060 
eons , 832, 606 , 674, 009 1, 658, 06+ 
1951 , O84, 776 , 900, OCO | 1, 658, 060 
1952 , 974, 276 | , 813, 009 1, 958, 480 
1953 1, 958, 480 


NEN Re Re 


1 Production limited by WPB directives. 


It will be noted that in the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 the annual production 
exceeded the rated production capacity. The additional production was per- 
formed on those mills normally assigned to the production of other types of bars. 

It is estimated that the industry capacity for the production of bars other than 
reinforcing amounts to 14 million tons. The current production rate for these 
products amounts to approximately 11 million tons. There is therefore some 
3 million tons of idle bar-mill capacity. Much of this capacity, at least two-thirds 
or some 2 million tons, could be used for the production of reinforcing bars. 

In the latest year for which full records are available—1953—only 100,000 
tons of this capacity was used for bar production. It must be considered there- 
fore that at least 1.9 million tons of idle reinforcing-bar capacity is now avail- 
able. If the demand for other bars and for reinforcing bar in other construction 
industries does not increase materially, this is more than enough capacity to 
supply the additional 1.3 million tons needed for the expanded highway program 
It is also expected that before the highway demand can increase to that level, 
sometime in 1959 or 1960, the steel industry will increase their bar production 
capacity. It does not appear probable, therefore, that there will be any shortage 
of reinforcing bars during the construction of the expanded highway program. 

It is possible, however, that there will be some expansion needed in the bar- 
fabricating industry. Expansion of this industry should not, however, be too 
difficult. 
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(5) Welded wire fabric and mesh reinforcement 


The supply of wire-fabric reinforcement for pavements and of wire-mesh rein- 
forcement for reinforced concrete pipe is another very critical problem. Wire 
fabrie or mesh reinforcement has three principal uses: reinforced-concrete pave- 
ments, reinforeed-concrete pipe, and building construction. While there are some 
major differences between the different types of fabric or mesh, and some of the 
larger sizes cannot be produced on the smaller machines, there is a large amount 
of production capacity on which fabric can be produced for any of the three uses. 

The following table shows the welded-wire reinforcement capacity and ship- 
ments for each year since 1945: 


{In thousands of tons] 


Shipments 
Capacity, 
12 months’ 
operation Highway 


lot 
tal pavement 


1O0 
10) 
475 
500 
5 
550 
575 
600 
HOO 
675 
750 
825 | 





1 Estimated. 


It will be noted that the total shipments in any one year are about 30 or 40 
percent lower than the 12-month capacity. This is a characteristic of welded 
wire reinforcement industry that serves to limit production possibilities. Wire 
fabric and mesh are bulky products and large amounts cannot be stored by the 
manufacturer. In addition, some 20 different types of paving fabric and some 
60 types of pipe mesh are commonly specified by the users, and the manufac- 
turer cannot anticipate just which type will be ordered next. This adds to the 
difficulty of advance production. The use of wire reinforcement, especially in the 
North, is highly seasonal. Under current practices, therefore, the practical 
annual capacity must be based on an 8- or 9-month production year rather than 
on a 12-month production year. It is estimated therefore that the practical pro- 
duction capacity in 1956, without additional expansion, will be approximately 
075,000 tons per year. 

It is estimated that approximately 99,000 tons of highway pavement reinforce- 
ment were used in 1954. Some eight or nine thousand tons of this was bar mat. 
The rest—some 90,000 tons—was wire fabric. It is also estimated that 140,000 
tons of mesh were used in the production of reinforced concrete pipe. The 
remainder of the production, 195,000 tons, was used in building and other 
construction. 

The expanded highway program will require, some time after 1959 or 1960, 
in additional 215,000 tons of paving reinforcement. It is estimated that about 
200,000 tons of this will be wire fabric. It is also estimated that an additional 
$1,000 tons of wire mesh will be required in the manufacture of the culvert pipe 
required for the expanded program. It is estimated, therefore, that the expan- 
sion of the highway program will increase welded wire reinforcement consump- 
tion by 281,000 tons. 

As shown on the preceding table, the estimated 1954 welded wire reinforce- 
ment production amounted to 425,000 tons. Considering that other demands 
hold level, the total requirements during the peak program period will amount 
to 706,000 tons. 

\s shown on the table, the 1956 production capacity will be 825,000 tons per 
year. When the expanded market becomes firm, it is expected that current pro- 
ducers will further increase capacity. It is also possible that some of the major 
steel producers that are not now producing welded wire fabric will start pro- 

luction. If so, the 12-month capacity will be increased by at least another 
-(1),000 tons by 1960. It is expected therefore that the total theoretical produc- 
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tion capacity can be increased to approximately 1 million tons before the full 
expansion of the material requirements occurs. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that the practical capacity under existing 
conditions will be only 70 percent of this or 700,000 tons. However, concerted 
group action by the welded wire fabric producers, the highway engineers, and the 
contractors could effect a reduction in the production loss due to the seasonal 
characteristics of the market. Such group action should endeavor to— 

(a) Reduce the present number of standard types of fabric ordered and thus 
reduce changeover time, decrease production costs, and increase off-season 
production. 

(b) Time contract lettings so that the contractors could purchase their pave- 
ment reinforcing and reinforced concrete pipe during the slack winter season 
and store the material at the job site. This would reduce the differential be- 
tween the practical and theoretical capacity of the industry, increase off-season 
production, and reduce production costs. 

in essence, it is expected that, even operating under current practices, the 
welded wire fabric and mesh reinforcement industry will have a production 
capacity at least equal to the peak requirements generated by the highway pro- 
gram. With some reduction in the seasonal characteristics of the industry which 
can be accomplished by the concerted action of all concerned, this capacity can 
be increased materially. With even a small increase in practical capacity, the 
peak requirements can be met with ease. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL FABRICATION 


It is estimated that the steel-fabrication industry, operating on its present 
schedule, can fabricate some 3,500,000 tons of steel year. It is now operating 
at a rate of approximately 3,240,000 tons per year. Of the 3,240,000 tons fabri- 
cated, 2,536,000 tons were fabricated for other users. Highway fabrication 
amounted to only 704,000 tons. 

The expanded highway program will require an additional 1.7 million tons 
of fabricated steel. The fabricators should be able to handle 260,000 tons of 
this without material changes in personnel or working hours. An increase in 
working hours to two 8-hour shifts could of course add considerably to the present 
capacity, probably as much as 50 percent. This would raise the capacity to over 
5 million tons per year or 1.8 million tons above the present level. It is also 
expected that the structural steel fabricators will expand to some degree. This 
expansion will probably take place in those areas in which fabricating capacity 
is now short. This is ample capacity for the expanded highway program. 

The area requirements for highway steel fabrication under the peak program 
are shown on the following table. 


Marimum annual requirements by regions fabrication capacity for $11 billion 
highway construction program 


Total 
requirements 
(1,000 tons) 


New York and New England 626 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Puerto Rico 899 
Southeast 233 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky 476 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 

souri, Kansas 184 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico 197 
Washington, Orgeon, Idaho, California, Nevada, Hawaii 223 


~_—* 


Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona 41 


Nationwide__-_ & : 2, 379 
CULVERTS 
(1) Reinforced concrete pipe 
The American Concrete Pipe Association estimates that approximately 11 mil- 
lion tons of reinforced concrete pipe were produced in 1954. This production re- 
quired about 14 million barrels of portland cement and approximately 400,000 
tons of steel. Sewer and culvert pipe took about half of the steel quantities or 
approximately 200,000 tons. Of this 200,000 tons of steel consumption, it is esti- 
mated that about 70 percent, or 140,000 tons, was wire-mesh reinforcement. 
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During 1954, when the total expenditures for highway construction were at an 
approximate $4 million level, it is estimated that 17,680,000 linear feet of re- 
inforced concrete pipe were put in place. Based on an average 24-inch-diameter 
pipe, this would amount to 2,333,760 tons, or about 21 percent of the 1954 tonnage. 

The maximum additional annual construction requirement for an expanded 
highway construction program would occur in the fourth year of the program. 
At that time an additional 3,587,000 tons over and above the 1954 requirement 
would be needed, making a total highway construction requirement of 5,922,000 
tons for that year. The maximum additional annual requirement of 3,587,000 
tons of reinforced concrete pipe will generate a need for an additional 3,946,000 
barrels of portland cement and 81,000 tons of reinforcing mesh. 

The concrete pipe industry reports that it could expand its present production 
by 20 percent during the normal 8-hour shift and by 100 percent if work was 
placed on a 16-hour per day basis. It will require about a 33 percent increase in 
present production to meet the maximum expansion requirements. No additional 
plant expansion of major scope would be needed to achieve the increase in pro- 
duction that will result from an accelerated highway construction program al- 
though additional steam-curing equipment may be needed. 

No regional shortages of pipe are anticipated because of manufacturing ca- 
pacity. Temporary shortages in portland cement and wire mesh may slow up 
production in some areas. Shortages in the supply of these basic materials have 
previously occurred on a regional basis but, on the whole, the delays occasioned 
by these shortages have been minor in nature. MHot-rolled steel rods have been 
used aS a substitute for wire mesh reinforcement during a shortage of the latter 
material. 

The industry operates on a year-long basis with no major shutdown of the 
plants located in the Northern States because of subfreezing temperatures. 


(2) Corrugated metal pipe 


From the best available information, it is estimated that 136,000 tons of cor- 
rugated metal pipe were used in highway construction during 1954. The maxi- 
mum additional annual requirement for an expanded highway construction pro- 
gram is estimated at 137,000 tons, making the maximum annual highway con- 
struction requirement (including highway maintenance and other construc- 
tion) about 273,000 tons. Since the corrugated metal pipe industry is now operat- 
ing at a little over one-third of peak capacity, no difficulty is anticipated in 
supplying the additional quantity needed for an $11.0 billion highway program 
level. It is likely that any of the large producers are capable of supplying all 
of the additional requirements without plant expansion. Sheet was one of 
the few steel shapes that was in good supply during the more recent period of 
controlled materials. 

TRAFFIC SIGNS AND MARKINGS 


A report of this type would not be complete without some brief comments on 
traffic sign and marking materials and their prospective use during an accelerated 
highway construction program. Nearly all traffic signs now used on the principal 
thoroughfares of the Nation are manufactured with reflective materials. 
siderable quantities of traffic paints are also reflectorized. 

One of the results of modern-day highway standards is the elimination of the 
need for warning signs with the result that, under most circumstances, fewer 
signs are now required on newly finished projects than were required prior to the 
improvement. It does not follow, however, that. fewer sign materials will be 
required since there is a trend toward the use of larger information and direc- 
tion signs, particularly on expressway construction. When interchanges are pro- 
vided to separate traffic flows, more traffic signs are often required than were 
previously needed when the intersecting routes crossed at grade. 

Suitable aluminum alloys have recently been developed that will permit the 
use of the thinner sheet material, without bracing, on the more common standard 
size warning and regulatory signs. Aluminum sheet is also being widely used 
for large expressway signs. 

During 1954 two important revisions in sign standards were adopted by the 
Joint Committee on Uniform Traffic Control Devices along with many other 
changes. The revisions which will have the greatest effect on new highway 
construction involve the red “STOP” sign and the introduction of the “YIELD” 
sign. 


Con- 
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It is estimated that some 330,000 signs and markers were placed on new high- 
way construction projects during 1954 when the total expenditures for construc- 
tion were at a $4.0 billion level. 

During the fourth expansion year, when the $11.0 billion construction level is 
expected to be reached, requirements for new highway construction will pyramid 
to 908,000 signs and markers. 

Sien manufacturers and the manufacturers of basic sign materials have demon- 
strated their ability to produce under adverse supply conditions and will have 
no difficulty in furnishing the above maximum expansion requirements, while 
at the same time fully taking care of the much larger highway maintenance needs 

When adequate sight distances are built into our modern highways, the need 
for marking “no passing” zones with traffic paint is largely eliminated. At the 
same time, however, pavement markings will be required on many miles of 
highways not previously marked because of the constant increase in traffic. Ii 
has been estimated that over 5 million gallons of traffic paint are used annually 
to mark the Nation’s streets and highways. 

While some of the high-grade paint pigments such as the titanium oxides were 
in short supply during the recent controlled materials period, no difficulty is 
expected in providing an adequate supply of good quality traffic paint during the 
proposed expanded highway construction program. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


As shown on chart No. 1, substantial quantities of lumber, timber piling, clay 
products, petroleum products, and explosives will be needed for the expanded 
highway construction program. It is expected that all of these materials will be 
in good supply and that no unusual measures need to be taken by manufacturers 
to furnish peak requirements. Such items as paint, tires and tubes, nails, hard- 
ware, and other miscellaneous supplies should also be in good supply. 


FINDINGS 


1. The maximum material use during the proposed 10-year highway construc- 
tion program will occur during and subsequent to the fourth year. The maxi- 
mum demand therefore would not have to be met before 1959 or 1960. During 
the ensuing period the demand will increase at a gradual rate. This will give 
industry an opportunity to plan and, if necessary, expand production for the 
peak requirements. 

2. Portland cement is one of the basic highway construction materials. It 
might be in short supply, particularly in certain regions, if production is not 
expanded. The current highway construction use of 50 million barrels of port 
land cement (exclusive of precast products such as culverts) will increase to 
161 million in the fourth year and remain at that level throughout the remainder 
of the program period. Regional requirements in the New York-New England 
area and in the Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Wisconsin area would 
consume the entire current cement production capacity in these areas and leave 
no supply for other users. 

Although some increase in production is possible from present plant facilities 
and new plants having a 20-million barrel production capacity are now planned, 
in additional 80 million barrels of production capacity will be needed for the peak 
years if the consumption by nonhighway users remains at present levels. Cur- 
rent indications are that the cement producers will increase production eapacity 
to 407 million barrels per year by 1959. This would provide the cement necessar\ 
for the expanded highway program. 


3. The production of aggregates could be increased by 324 million tons wit! 
relatively little expansion of existing facilities. Production at a higher rate wil 
require the installation of additional equipment and the opening of addition: 
quarries and pits. It is expected, however, that the equipment necessary for that 
expansion will be available and that the aggregate industry will expand to meet 
the anticipated requirements when a firm market is assured. 

t. Present consumption of bituminous materials—asphalts, tars, and road 
oils—is estimated at 18 million tons per year. The expansion of the highway 
‘rogram will increase consumption by 7 million tons. Existing production fa- 
cilities with only minor expansion could increase production by 17 million 
tons per year. This is more than ample for any possible highway program 

5. Basic steel supply is not a problem. The structural steel supply except for 
a slight shortage in wide-flange structural shapes, will be ample ‘as soon 


as 
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the 600,000-ton plant-expansion program now authorized is completed. The 
small shortage of wide flange shapes will probably be overcome by additional 
expansion, 

The use of reinforcing steel, especially paving reinforcing, will be increased 
materially. It is expected that the steel industry will be able to supply the re- 
inforcing bar without difficulty by conversion of existing facilities. Consid- 
erable expansion will however be necessary in the wire fabric, wire mesh, and 
bar mat areas. It is expected, however, that the steel industry will take the 
action necessary to meet the requirements as they become firm. 

6. Steel fabrication capacity amounts to some 3.5 million tons. Considering 
that other demands remain level, the peak requirement during the expanded 
highway program will amount to 4.9 million tons. Through increases in work- 
ing hours, it should be possible to increase production to 5 million tons per year. 
This, with some expansion in areas where capacity is short, will be more 
than ample for the expanded highway program. 

7. Production capacity is now available to meet the expanded requirements 
of both reinforced concrete and corrugated metal pipe. Some additional steam- 
curing equipment may be needed for concrete-pipe manufacture when the period 
of maximum requirements is reached. Regional shortages of Portland cement 
and wire mesh might cause some curtailment in the manufacture of concrete 
pipe. However, the production capacity for both cement and wire mesh is 
being expanded and such delays, if they do occur, should be of short duration. 
No shortage is expected in the supply of sheet steel for corrugated metal pipe. 
Several of the large corrugated metal-pipe producers have the capacity to fur- 
nish all of the additional requirement needed for an accelerated highway con- 
struction program. 

8. Traffic signs and markers and the all-important reflective materials needed 
in their manufacture will be in good supply. ‘ 

9. Such highway-construction materials and supplies as lumber, timber pil- 
ing, petroleum products, explosives, paint, etc., are expected to be in good supply 
and no difficulty is anticipated in providing for peak requirements. 


CONCLUSION 


It s the conclusion of Task Force No. 2 that except for possible temporary 
regional shortages, the supply of basic highway construction materials will be 
ample for the demands of an $11.0 billion annual highway construction pro- 
gram. The Task Force is fully confident of the ability of American industry 
to expand production capacity when and where needed. 
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Report OF TASK Force No. 3—CONSTRUCTION 


S. Howard Brown, chairman, president, Brown, Davis & White, Grantville, Pa. 

Austin Page, vice president, Lane Construction Corp., Meriden, Conn. 

George W. Langenfelder, partner, C. J. Langenfelder & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

L. A. Davidson, general contractor, Lansing, Mich. 

Robert P. Bayard, executive vice president, Johnson, Drake & Piper, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Nello L. Teer, Jr., vice president, Nello L. Teer Co., Durham, N.C. 

Charles W. Smith, Smith Engineering & Construction Co., Pensacola, Fla. 


INTRODUCTION 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the ARBA board of directors on 
September 14 and as supplemented by coordinating instructions from ARBA 
headquarters, task force No. 3 is charged with the responsibility of investigat- 
ing and reporting upon the ability and readiness of the highway contracting 
industry to undertake and execute a 10-year $101 billion highway construction 
program and to evaluate problems pertinent thereto. 

For the purpose of this appraisal, the following stepped-up program was used : $6 
billion in the first year, $8 billion in the second, $10 billion in the third, and $11 
billion for each of the next 7 years. Comparison with the current program of 
S4 billion gave the task force a basis for evaluating the immediate situation in 
respect to the ability and readiness of the highway contracting industry to under- 
take the expanded program. In addition, it enabled the task force to direct its 
attention to the major and most pressing problems and at the same time furnished 
a basis for recommendations to the association to meet future needs which would 
be involved in maintaining the stated levels of the program. 

This appraisal covers the following subjects: Availability of Highway Con- 
tractors; Availability of Manpower; Contractors’ Equipment; Other Factors. 


AVAILABILITY OF HIGHWAY CONTRACTORS 


Bid analyses on Federal-aid projects reveal that in 1954 some 5,100 road con- 
tractors were seeking highway construction work. Over a 5-year period, similar 
analyses show approximately 6,000 road contractors active during this time. 
Inclusion of those who bid only on other than Federal-aid road construction 
contracts would probably increase this list to 7,000 highway construction con- 
tractors, active at least to the extent that they bid on highway construction 
work during the past 5 years. This does not include those who undertake only 
such specialty items as guardrail, landscaping, electrical features, and similar 
contractors. It is reasonable to assume, then, that 6,000 contractors will be 
ready to bid when $6 billion in road construction work is offered in the first 
year of the expanded program. 

Of more significance, however, is the potential capacity of these contractors. 
Questionnaires have been sent to 5,000 road contractors. They were requested 
to report, among other things, how much highway construction they would put 
in place during 1954 and the maximum amount they could put in place in 1 year 
with their present organizations and equipment. The replies disclose that, on 
the average, road contractors were operating at only 46.4 percent of their full 
capacity in 1954. During 1954, the value of road construction put in place by 
contract and exclusive of right-of-way and engineering costs was approximately 
$3.1 billion. Road contractors, therefore, estimate that, without increase of 
organization or equipment, they could put in place $6.7 billion worth of highway 
construction in a year. When right-of-way and engineering costs are added, 
the total is equivalent to an overall $7.4 billion program. It must be under- 
stood that the contractors’ estimates are on the basis that there will be enough 
work for all contractors and that factors which are now retarding or limiting 
their productive capacity will be reduced or eliminated. 

In reporting on their ability to perform various operations, contractors dis- 
close that they are working at 40 percent of capacity for earthmoving, 51 per- 
cent of capacity for surfacing, 44 percent of capacity on structures and 42 
percent of capacity on other highway construction operations. Based upon the 
contractors’ reports of work put in place during 1954, the $3.1 billion of high- 
way construction consisted of $730 million of earthmoving, $1,250 million of 


irfacing, $780 million of structures, and $340 million of other work. (Con- 
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tractors, therefore, estimate that they could perform with present organizations 
and equipment about $1,825 million worth of earthmoving, $2,450 million worth 
of surfacing, $1,775 million worth of structures, and $810 million worth of other 
work. This means that contractors with present organizations and equipment 
could put in place the amount of work that would be required in the first and 
second years of the expanded program. Thereafter, both organization and equip- 
ment inventories would have to be expanded gradually but this does not appear 
to be a difficult problem, for most of the contractors report that they can readily 
increase their present capacity by adequate increments to meet the productive 
capacity required by the expanded program. 


AVAILABILITY OF MANPOWER 


The latest report of the Census Bureau indicates that the number of unem- 
ployed persons in October was 2,741,000. The average number of unemployed 
persons from January 1954 through October 1954 was 3,300,000. While the 
trend is somewhat downward, the seasonal fluctuations indicate that an average 
of 3 million people are available for employment during the year. Studies 
indicate that approximately 15 percent of the unemployed are in the construc- 
tion field, or an average pool of 450,000 potential workers. It is also indicated 
that 8 percent of the unemployed in the construction field, or 381,300, are 
highway-type employees. The distribution of these unemployed highway con- 
struction-type workmen and those employed on highway construction in 1954 is 
shown in table 1 by the class of work they perform. 


Taste I.—Available manpower for highway contractors’ labor requirements 


Unemployed | 
Class of labor available for 
highway 
construction 


Employed 
by contrac- 
tors in 1954 


Total avail 
able labor 


Executive and administrative ‘ ‘ 37, 800 20, 360 

Equipment operators J i 12, 300 44, 690 

Truck drivers 5 eae i ‘ 14, 930 22,230 | 

Mechanics ; ae . : wensen 7,030 4,910 

Masons j ; ae 18, 300 940 

Carpenters. ~ i wh autmkeaies Sntheainiteds | 97, 500 25, 270 | 

Cement finishers-____ - sh thacecudinaaih . 3,640 | 4, 680 | 

Steel workers te : | 4, 000 3, 980 .§ 
Miscellaneous skilled 5. Be ee i ots $2, 300 | 2, 810 5, 110 


Unskilled ; i. 4 hactes Pe ae 103, 500 104, 130 207, 63 


615, 30 


Total. -- pbactoa a 381, 300 234, 000 | 


In the 1954 highway construction program of $4.0 billion, certain items of 
expenditure must be excluded because they are not involved in highway-construc- 
tion contracts to any appreciable extent. These are the costs of right-of-way 
engineering and the amount of work put in place by force account labor. When 
these costs are deducted, a net total remains of approximately $3.1 billion that 
was expanded in 1954 through highway-construction contracts. A round figure 
of $3 billion is sufficiently accurate for purposes of this report. 

From table 1 it appears that contractors must have 78,000 job-site workmen 
for each $1 billion of highway construction put in place. This, however, is not 
the case. Studies disclose that as the volume of work offered to highway con 
tractors increases the number of workmen employed per unit volume of work 
decreases. For example, in 1948, 125,000 job-site employees were used per billion 
dollars worth of highway construction while in 1954 only 78,000 were employed 
on the job to perform the same amount of work. Many factors have contributed 
to this relationship. Probably the most important is the increased mechaniza 
tion of highway construction and contract operation. Larger and more efficient 
machines also are contributing factors. The use of prefabrication to an increas 
ing extent has also tended to reduce manpower requirements. There are others 
too, some of which will be dealt with later on. able 2 gives the adjusted man 
power requirements for the various program levels for removing existing highway) 
deficiencies in a 10-year period. 
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TABLE II.—-Contractors’ manpower needs and available supply for various 
program levels 


First year ! Second year ? Third year Next 7 years * 
$5.28 billion in $6.88 billion in | $8.40 billion in | $9.02 billion in 
construction construction construction construction 
Total contracts contracts contract contracts 
Class of labor avail- ant 
able 
labor Em- 
ploy- 
ment 
needs 


Em 
ploy- 
ment 
needs 


Em Em- 
Jeficit 
ploy- ms ploy- = 
ment ment urplu 
surplus 
needs 


Deficit 
or 
surplus 


Deficit Deficit 
or 


surplus surplus 


needs 
Executive and administra- 
tive 58, 160 33, +25,013 42,021' +16,139 ! +7, 700 54, 288 
Equipment operators -- 56,990 7% —15, 781 92, 253 85, 7 —53, 790 119, 184 
uckdrivers. __- _.| 37,160) 36, 19% +965) 45, 885 , 725) 55, 17,940; 59, 280 


ia 
Mechanics 940 8, +3, 939 10, 143 7 2, —240 13, 104 
Masons , 240 , 5s +17, 716 , 932 7, 30 <0 -16,920, 2, 496 
‘arpenters ad i 22, 770 . +81, 622) 52, 164 12, 130 67, 392 
Cement finishers 8, 320 , 6 +700, 9%, 660 —1,; ’ —3, 280, 12, 480 
Steel workers ,980| 6,477, +1,503 , 211 9, , S80 , OOS 
Miscellaneous skilled. ____- &5, 110 , 572) +80,538) 5, 796 ¢ i, . , 150 , 488 
Unskilled 207, 630 169, 545! +38, 085/214, 935 -7, 305 258, —50, 470 277, 680 


Total 615, 300 381, 000 + 234, 300/483, 000 +132, 300 580, +35, 300 624, C09 


$6 billion program. 
? $8 billion program. 
$10 billion program. 
‘ $11 billion program. 


From table 2 the problems in respect to manpower in an expanded program 

hegin to be clear. The shortage of equipment operators is shown to be the most 
ritical. This and shortages in other classes of labor, however, must be considered 

in the light of certain pertinent factors. While authorized projects are being 
advanced to the construction stage, there will be an apportunity to train extra 
equipment operators and to develop other skills where shortages are indicated. 
As far as operators are concerned, the problem should not be tvo difficult. Mod- 
ern equipment is far easier to operate than the older models and men can be 
trained as operators in a fraction of the time it used to take. This fact is borne 
out by the reports from the contractors; only 15 percent of those responding to 
the questionnaire consider that a lack of equipment operators might be a factor 
ikely to limit or retard their expansion. 

Another source of additional equipment operators, truckdrivers, cement finish- 
ers and others, both skilled and unskilled, for highway construction is from con- 
tractors now engaged in other than highway work but who have organizations 
with similar skills and the equipment required for highway construction opera- 
tions. An expanded program offering work over a 10-year period would be a 
strong incentive to such contractors to convert to highway construction, especially 
when the work in their present field is declining. For instance, the new con- 
struction level for military facilities is $0.5 billion lower than last year. Con- 
servation and development construction is about $0.1 billion lower than last year. 
The industrial building level, both public and private, which is similar in many 
ways to bridge construction will probably be $0.4 billion lower this year than last. 
Railroad construction also is lower. Such trends could provide the necessary 
lnanpower to make up any deficits in workmen needed for an expanded highway 
construction program. 

Another source of additional manpower is from the growing population of the 
country. In 1940 there were 77,400,000 persons in the age group from 20 to 64. 
By 1950 there were 87,755,000 and by last year 90,064,000. The Bureau of the 
(ensus forecasts that the number will have grown to 94,469,000 by 1960. There- 
fore, the pool of potential employees from which highway construction workers 

an be drawn is increasing at the rate of 600,000 per year from population in- 
reases alone, 
CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 


One hundred years ago, only 5 percent of construction operations were per- 
ormed with machines, while 95 percent were accomplished by men and beasts. 
foday the situation is just the reverse with machines operating on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, steam, or electricity performing 95 percent of the work and men and beasts 
doing the rest. Modern highway construction contractors rely heavily on equip- 
ment for efficiently accomplishing their operations. Table 3 gives the major 
units owned by these contractors or available to them through equipment rental 
firms. 
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TABLE III.—Equipment available to contractors in 1954 for highway construction 


Construction machinery and allied equipment : 
Tractors, crawler '! . 32, 000 
Tractors, 2- and 4-wheel (contractors type) _ 6,300 
Scrapers, hauling (all types) —_ 16, 000 
Off highway hauling equipment (trucks, trailers, and wagons)--_-- 11, 000 
Power cranes and shovels___________.___ . ; 15, 000 
Motor graders * ‘=r 15, 000 
Rollers, all types : 11, 000 
Loaders, front end, wheel . ; = 500 
Ditchers and trenchers____-_ = : » 200 
Hydraulic hoists and dump bodies * 700 
Air compressors, portable 
Batching plants, concrete____-_~ ee 500 
Concrete mixers, portable ‘ 400 
Contractors pumps 38, 500 
Concrete pavers ; ni , OSO 
Concrete spreaders_-_ : 470 
Concrete finishers________ saben I 470 
Truck mixers and agitators__ —e 8, 100 
Asphalt plants ‘ : 000 
Bituminous pavers (spreaders, finishers) —_—- . 000 
Bituminous distributors_____~~-- 3 , 700 
300 
: 552 
Subtotal ; : . atin: Dede 
Motor vehicles : 


Miscellaneous units (10 percent) 


. Ja0 
Trucks, 144-3 tons___~ : ; 5, SOO 
Trucks, over 3 tons___- 35, 200 
Trucks, miscellaneous = sea : 950 


», 


Subtotal ea ‘ S88, 400 


Grand total 


1 Including attachments and power-control units. 
2 Including power maintainers. 
* Not included in total. 


Questionnaire reports recently received from contractors indicate that for 
an average investment of $1 in construction equipment, $4.50 worth of highway 
eonstruction can be put in place in 1 year. While such ratios are useful and 
even necessary in anticipating equipment needs, they have resulted in so much 
confusion in many past instances that this task force strongly recommends that 
they neither be accepted nor used without clear understanding of the basis. In 
this instance, the contractors were giving an estimate of what could be accom- 
plished with full, not average, utilization of all the equipment which they own. 
By classes of work, the annual requirements are: Earth moving, $1 worth of 
equipment for $2.67 of work; surfacing, $1 worth of equipment for $5.42 worth 
of work; structures, $1 worth of equipment for each $7.10 worth of work; and 
other, $1 worth of equipment for each $6.10 worth of work. Here again it 
appears that the contractors feel that they were operating in 1954 at less than 
5O percent of the capacity since they put in place highway construction valued 
at only $2.09 for each $1 of equipment inventory. 

The questionnaire reports indicate that only 6 percent of the contractors feel 
that the availability of equipment is a factor which may retard or limit their 
expansion. With an expanded highway program as an incentive to equipment 
manufacturers plus decline in demand from other construction fields, it may be 
anticipated that highway-construction equipment will be in good supply. 

It is clear that a 10-percent improvement in equipment utilization would be 
the equivalent of increasing the equipment fleet by 26,000 units. A larger high- 
way program would afford an opportunity for greater utilization and greater 
production from the individual units, each fleet, and from the combination of 
all units. Many highway contractors tripled the capacity of their organizations 
during the last war, in part for these reasons. 

Accidents cut down on the productive capacity of equipment fleets. Equipment 
is one of the chief sources of accidents on highway construction and the fre- 
quency and severity rates for highway construction are considerably higher 
than those for the construction industry as a whole. This situation can and 
should be improved. 
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Studies of active highway construction projects indicate that a variety of 
delays occur which substantially reduce the productive time of equipment. 
Breakdowns of one unit in the field sometimes tie up a whole operation and all the 
equipment involved. Usually these are the fault of poor servicing or maintenance 
and can be corrected through better supervision. State, county, and local high- 
way departments which are using radio communications unanimously report 
that through this medium equipment fleets can be managed more efficiently, and 
that closer control can be maintained over such activities, as flow of materials 
to jobs, dispatching mechanics and parts to repair broken-down equipment, and 
by other prompt actions. The wider use of radio by contractors could do like- 
wise. 

OTHER FACTORS 


There are other factors which affect the contractor’s ability and readiness to 
perform at his maximum capacity. Such things as administrative delays attrib- 
utable to the highway departments are cited by 63 percent of the contractors 
reporting as a factor most likely to retard or limit their expansion. The percent- 
age of payment retention by the owner is cited by 24 percent of the contractors 
as another factor. Slowness in paying estimates is another reason reported 
by 30 percent of the contractors, while 28 percent state that difficulty in obtaining 
capital may limit or retard their expansion. 

In order to determine the effect of the distribution of the $101 billion in 
various areas of the country, an estimate was made of the annual levels of the 
program in each of 4 geographic regions. In each case the total was broken 
down into the dollar volume of earth moving, surfacing, structures, and other 
incidental work. These data and the States in each region are shown in table 
IV. Also included is the contractors’ estimate of maximum annual capacity to 
perform the various classes of work in each region. From this table it can 
be seen that the geographic distribution of highway construction has a definite 
bearing on the ability and readiness of contractors in a given area to accomplish 
the required work. While there is some mobility amongst highway contractors, 
it is problematical whether it is sufficient to offset the shortages indicated in 
some instances. The solution probably is in the direction of expansion of active 
contractors’ capacity within a region, conversion of those now in other fields, 
and accession of new contractors. 


TABLE IV.—Contractors’ present capacity compared with 10-year $101 billion 
program requirements, by regions’* and types of work 


{In million of dollars] 


Earth . . mm 
\ Surface Structure - P 
moving urface tructures Other Total 


9 


apacity ? 


Region and program level 


Required 
Capacity 2 
Required 
Capacity ? 
apacity ? 
Required 
Capacity ? 


C 
Required 
C 


Region 1 
6,000 (1st year) - 590 5 27% 1, 950 
8,000 (2d year) ss 621 2.050 
10,000 (3d year) _- 56 9% 758 390 2, 500 
11,000 (next 7 years) a rt 90% 863 445 2, 850 
Region 2: 
6,000 (ist year) _. 27% 06 244 32 13 21; , 150 
8,000 (2d year) : 318 17 1,500 
10,000 (3d year) 403 226 , 900 
11,000 (next 7 years) ) & 435 244 2, 050 
Region 3: 
6,000 (ist year) -_- ‘ 92: 2 516 
8,000 (2d year) ‘ 57% if , 235 
10,000 (3d year) 719 
11,000 (next 7 years) 780 
Region 4: 
6,000 (1st year) : 372 5 55: 314 
8,000 (2d year) A 492 59¢ 414 
10,000 (3d year) 612 514 
11,000 (next 7 years) ----- 685 835 |..... 578 


184 2, 050 
248 2, 750 
, 550 311 3, 450 
, 687 338 .., 3,750 


110 , 20) 
145 , 650 
180 2, 050 
202 2, 300 


Region 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York» 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia; region 2—Kentucky. West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
Arkansas, Louisiana; region 3—North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michi- 


gan, lowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma; region 4— Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, and California 
? This is the maximum annual capacity with organizations and equipment owned by 


t contractors in 
1954 when the program level was $4 billion. 
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FINDINGS 


lL. In 1954 highway contractors operated at only 46.4 percent of productive 
capacity 
» 


2. Contractors could support a maximum highway program of $7.4 billion in 1 
year with present organizations and equipment without highway department 
delays enumerated herein. 

5. Shortages of equipment operators would not be a serious problem because 
sufficient lead time would be available to train and to secure additional operators. 
In addition, other shortages, which appear in the estimates of manpower require- 
ments, can readily be overcome through conversion to highway construction of 
contractors now engaged in other similar work. Training and greater supply 
of highway workers through population increases would supplement these sources. 

4. Equipment available for highway construction either through contractors’ 
inventories or by rental is estimated to have the necessary productive capacity 
for a $7.4 billion program. Additional equipment to meet the needs of higher 
annual program levels and for replacements could be made readily available 
through production expansions. 

> A larger highway construction program would foster proportionately 
greater productive capacity through more efficient utilization of equipment. 

6. Greater productive capacity can be obtained from manpower and equip- 
ment through reduction of accidents, the reduction of nonproductive time caused 
by equipment breakdowns and by closer control over operations, possibly through 
wider use of radio. 

7. Delay is most damaging to production and hence the following factors are 
particularly significant in explaining the major causes underlying inefficient 
operations: (a) current practice of many highway departments in retaining 
disproportionately high percentage of amount due before paying final estimate : 
(b) slowness in paying estimates acknowledged to be due; (c) other bidding 
practices and payment procedures of highway departments which place an 
unnecessary financial burden upon contractors. 

8. If shortages of contractor capacity should appear, such shortages will in 
all probability be reflected on an area basis only and in most instances could 
be readily eliminated by certain adjustinents within the highway contracting 
industry together with the accession of new contractors. 

9. In order to obtain maximum efficiency and the resultant high level of pro- 
ductivity, it is essential that violent fluctuations in program volume be avoided 
and a sound sustaining program adopted assuring continuous work. 

10. Production volume could be further increased by giving more attention 
to incentive values on the rart of industry. 

11. Projects should be offered in an assortment of sizes in order to attract the 
equal interest of large, intermediate, and small contractors. 


CONCLUSION 


After a careful study of the factors involved, Task Force No. 3 concludes 
that the highway contracting industry as now organized and equipped, while 
only operating at a $4 billion level in 1954, is fully capable of satisfactorily 
operating at a $7.4 billion construction level, which is more capacity than required 
for the first expansion vear. It is further concluded that through individual 
contractor expansions and the introduction of new capacity, including the trans- 
fer of additional capacity from other segments of the contracting industry, the 
stepped-up program, leveling off at $11 billion, can be efficiently and economically 
accomplished without adverse effect upon the construction industry as a whole 


Report or Task Force No. 4—CoNnstTRUCTION MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
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INTRODUCTION 


In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the ARBA board of directors on 
September 14 as supplemented by coordinating instructions from ARBA head- 
quarters, Task Force No. 4 is charged with the responsibility of investigating 
and reporting upon the ability and readiness of the construction machinery and 
equipment industries to meet the requirements of a 10-year $101 billion highway- 
construction program and to evaluate problems pertinent thereto. 

Task Force No. 4 is particularly interested in evaluating the impact of an 
approximate $2 billion per year accumulative increase of highway construction 
for each of 3 years on the construction machinery and equipment industries. 
Under such a program the current 1954 level of $4 billion for highway construc- 
tion would be increased to $6 billion in the first year, $8 billion in the second 
year, and $10 billion in the third year. In the fourth year the expansion would 
he to an $11 billion construction level which would be sustained throughout the 
following 6 years. 

The following is a breakdown of this program. 


Expenditures in billion dollars 


4th 5th-Loth 


rotal expenditure. ..__ : 11.0 11.0 
Right-of-way and engineering-- -- ie . ° , 2.0 2.0 
Net construction volume-.__-. i r .t 5. ¢ i. 9.0 9.0 


Of the net construction volume accomplished in 1954, highway contractors 
performed work costing about $3.1 billion and public highway departments 
performed work costing $0.4 billion. Inasmuch as the volume of force account 
is expected to remain at the 1954 level throughout the program, only normal 
annual equipment replacements will be needed for this portion of the construc- 
tion volume. Of greater concern to this task force is the equipment aggregation 
needed to accomplish the contract construction volume which will expand from 
the $3.1 billion level in 1954 to an $8.6 billion level in the fourth program year. 
The annual increments will be $1.8, $1.6, $1.5, and $0.6 billion, respectively. 

To be practical, an appraisal of the construction equipment manufacturing 
capacity must take into consideration the normal needs of other industries and 
highway maintenance as well as the needs of the 10-year expanded road- 
construction program, 

The appraisal covers the following subjects: The role of equipment in an 
expanded highway-construction program; inventory of construction machinery 
and equipment for highway purposes; new machinery and equipment require- 
ments for an expanded highway-construction program; distributors’ and manu- 
facturers’ equipment inventories; manufacturing capacity and time leads; find- 
ings; conclusion. 


THE ROLE OF EQUIPMENT IN AN EXPANDED HIGHWAY-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Equipment will play a vital part in the acceleration of the current highway- 
construction program. In fact, if it were not for mechanization, highway im- 
provements of the scope needed to eliminate $101 billion worth of deficiencies 
on the Nation’s highways in a 10-year period would not be economically feasible. 
Recent analyses by the Bureau of Public Roads relating to labor-equipment 
combinations on highway construction show that, if it were not for equipment 
developments, highway-construction costs would be nearly double those experi- 
enced at present. Perhaps the most noteworthy advance has been in excavation 
activities in which the unit cost would be about 3% times greater had it not 
been for the tremendous increase in the productivity of earth-moving equipment. 
As an example, in 1923 the average unit cost of excavation on Federal-aid projects 
was $0.47 per cubic yard. In spite of the steep rise in the cost index, average 
excavation costs were only $0.38 per cubic yard in 1953. Not only is it possible 
10 move large volumes of earthworks, even in mountainous terrain but, in addi- 
tion, adequate sight distance and other desirable features of safety and ease 
of maintenance can be built into the highway without prohibitive costs. Notable 
developments have also been made in aggregate production, paving- and bridge- 
construction equipment, all of which tend to lower the unit cost of work 
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performed. For the successful prosecution of an accelerated highway-construc- 
tion program, it is essential that the equipment employed be not only capable 
of performing a given task but also that such work will be accomplished at 
the lowest unit cost. The accomplishment of a greater physical volume of con- 
struction work for the same expenditure of funds is a step toward solving the 
financing problems of an expanded highway program. 


INVENTORY OF CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


Based on extensive inventories of public-owned and contractors’ on- and off- 
site equipment, spare parts experience and other factors, it is estimated that 
some 519,600 major units of construction machinery and motor vehicles are 
available for prosecution of the current construction and maintenance progralis. 
Included in the grand total are approximately 303,500 units owned by contractors 
and rental agencies and 216,100 units in the hands of public highway departments 
These 216,100 units do not represent the entire available public-owned fleet since 
they do not include snowplows, mowers and other agricultural equipment, nor 
many other units of equipment which are not required for construction purposes. 

The attached table I provides a detailed inventory of the 311,600 units of 
major construction machinery anc allied equipment and 208,000 motor vehicles. 
Attachments are considered integral parts of the basic unit. For the purpose 
of calculating annual replacements of construction machinery, an average life 
has been assumed which attempts to reflect the use and life of machinery both 
by private contractors and governmental bodies for highway construction and 
maintenance. 

In order to estimate the amount of new equipment required for an expanded 
highway construction program it is necessary to know the approximate work 
potential of the active and available contractors’ equipment aggregation listed 
in the fourth column of table I. 

The work potential of active highway construction equipment varies to a 
considerable extent, depending on the type of work, the size of the contract and 
its proximation to other active projects, the prevailing topography and climate. 
and other factors. In addition to the units actively engaged in highway construc 
tion there is normally a certain percentage of highway equipment which is idle 
or which is being only partially utilized on nonhighway work. This is due to 
the competitive system under which highway construction contracts are awarded 
and to the scattered pattern of equipment ownership. If all highway contractors 
were actively engaged at the same time or if the average site of individual proj- 
ects were increased to permit nearly full utilization of equipment, the 1954 
highway contract construction vclume could have been doubled with the present 
construction equipment aggregation. Neither of these conditions are likely to 
prevail during an expanded highway construction program. It is anticipated 
that, for the most part, contractors’ competition will remain strong throughout 
the accelerated program period with the normal duplication in equipment pre- 
vailing. Concentration of construction work in urban areas and on the Inter- 
state System, however, will make it possible to increase the volume of work 
accomplished with existing contractors’ construction equipment by approximately 
$1.0 billion over the 1954 level. Such a $4.1 billion net contract construction 
volume would generate a total highway construction program of $5.2 billion 
including right-of-way and engineering costs. This $5.2 billion highway pro- 
gram potential is not to be confused with the $7.4 billion maximum work poten- 
tial of contractors as found by task force No. 3. That $7.4 billion refers to full 
utilization of all contractors and their supporting equipment. The $5.2 billion is 
tor the continuation of current work patterns with some allowance for greater 
concentration of work. 


NEW MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR AN EXPANDED HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Consideration has been given to the important part rental equipment plays 
in any highway construction program by including its usable inventory in the 
equipment pool. The amount of used, idle equipment controlled by other than 
highway construction industries is rather limited and would have only a nominal 
bearing on the amount of new equipment needed for an expanded highway col- 
struction program. In view of the foregoing it appears that the only existing 
equipment that can be counted on to accomplish additional highway construction 
will be largely that equipment now in the hands of highway contractors and 
rental agencies. The additional work potential of that equipment has pre- 
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viously been estimated at about one-third of the 1954 contract construction 
volume. 

In order to eliminate the serious bottleneck which now exist on the Nation's 
highway plant emphasis must be given to improvements in urban areas and on 
the high traffic interstate system. Nearly one-half of the $101 billion high- 
way deficiencies are located in urban areas and on the limited mileage of the 
interstate system. The interstate standards provide for the equivalent of a four- 
lane divided highway over the entire system. Its improvement will require large 
quantities of earthworks and over 25,000 bridges and grade separation struc- 
tures. Other urban construction, both on and off the Federal-aid system, will 
involve subtantial demolition and new structures work. Demolition and struc- 
tures work will create a need for additional cranes, concrete batching plants 
and related equipment. The above-mentioned improvements will have the effect 
of further concentrating highway construction and increasing the work potential 
of the engaged equipment. 

The correction and the remaining deficiencies in rural areas both on and off 
the Federal-aid systems (exclusive of the interstate system) is expected to fol- 
low current pattern in that the average size contract will remain relatively 
small ($100,000 to $250,000) and will be undertaken concurrently in widely scat- 
tered locations because of highway fund allotment procedures. 

It is this factor, along with the scattered nature of the critically deficient sec- 
tions, that makes it difficult to achieve the maximum output from highway con- 
struction machinery. Structure deficiencies on the rural systems (exclusive 
of the interstate) are also substantial. At the present time, slightly over half 
of the investment in construction equipment is in the earth-moving field although 
this phase of the highway improvement represents about one-fourth of the total 
highway cost. It is expected that during the expansion program the need for 
excavation equipment will remain at or near the same percentage in the con- 
tractors’ fleets. The present trend is away from balanced earthwork quantities 
and toward greater excavation vardage per mile in building safety features into 
our highways. This appraisal takes into account recent changes in methods and 
use of equipment. 

Estimates of the quantities of additional construction equipment needed dur- 
ing each of the 4 expansion years along with the replacement requirements for 
the entire 10-year program period are shown on table I. These estimates take 
into consideration present inventories, the greater capacities of new equipment, 
the type and concentration of work to be undertaken in the expansion program 
and other factors. 

With an additional work potential of $1 billion now available from the exist- 
ing equipment inventories for highway construction, new equipment having a 
work potential of about $0.8 billion will be needed in the first expansion year. 
Additional requirements amount to 46,127 units, including 28,127 units of con- 
struction machinery and allied equipment and 18,000 motor vehicles. Replace- 
ment requirements for both construction and maintenance will remain at a level 
of 80,180 units, including 38,990 units of construction machinery and allied equip- 
ment and 41,190 motor vehicles. The total needs for the first expansion year are, 
therefore, 126.307 units, or less than double the current replacement requirements. 

The greatest needs for new equipment occur in the second and third expan- 
sion years when the total highway construction expenditures reach levels of 
SS and $10 billion, respectively. For those years it will be necessary to 
mechanize for an additional contractors’ construction volume of $1.6 and $1.5 
billion, respectively. In the fourth expansion year the smallest quantities of 
new equipment will be required. This is when the total highway construction 
expenditure reaches the $11 billion level and the contract construction volume 
is $0.6 billion above the previous year. 

In the fifth program year the expansion will be over and equipment require- 
ments will be largely replacements for the aggregation then in service. Re- 
placement requirements will gradually increase until the later program years 
when some of the substantial quantities obtained during the second and ‘third 
expansion years will be worn out. 

An expanded highway construction program will generate a need for addi- 
tional equipment spare parts. These requirements, however, will not peak until 
after the fourth program year, at which time expansion of the contractors’ 
fleets will have been completed. No difficulty is expected by equipment manu- 
facturers in meeting the spare parts requirements of highway construction and 
maintenance and all other users. 
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DISTRIBUTORS’ AND MANUFACTURERS’ EQUIPMENT INVENTORIES 


Normally a construction machinery inventory equal to a month’s supply is 
maintained at distributor level. At the present time (January 1955) many 
distributor inventories are at seasonal lows. These levels can be built up 
rapidly during the next several months from the manufacturers’ stocks which 
gre now abnormally high in most categories of construction machinery. 

The following is a brief résumé of the status of manufacturers’ inventories: 

Earthmoving cud hauling equipment.—Crawler tractors, power shovels, motor 
graders, pneumatic and compacting rollers and bottom dump off-highway trailers 
are in good supply. Inventories are short on other off-highway hauling equip- 
ment units. Trucks in all categories are in good supply. 

tggregate production equipment.—The inventory of crushing and screening 
plants is low but most other items needed for aggregate production, including 
compressors and attachments, front end loaders, etc., are in good supply. 

Bridge construction equipment.—Power cranes, including both crawler and 
truck models and related equipment, are in good supply. The inventories for 
concrete batching plants and transit concrete mixers are short at present. 

Surfacing equipment.—In general, there is a good stock of bituminous surfac- 
ing equipment, including asphalt plants, bituminous pavers, rollers, and related 
equipment. On the other hand, there are very limited stocks of concrete pavers, 
spreaders, and finishers and the batching plants and transit mixers previously 
mentioned. 

MANUFACTURING CAPACITY AND TIME LEADS 


Since no difficulty is expected in obtaining the necessary trucks and vehicles 
for an expanded highway-construction program, Task Force No. 4 concerned 
itself only with the manufacturing capacity for construction machinery and 
allied equipment. The current rate of production for the construction machinery 
and allied equipment industry is 33 to 67 percent of peak capacity, depending 
on the preduct. The industry as a whole is, therefore, in a good position to 
expand production for an accelerated highway-construction program. 

It is also encouraging to know that peak-production capacity was reached 
at a time when basic manufacturitg materials such as steel and copper were 
in short supply giving promise that the previous production peaks can be sur 
passed under normal material supply conditions. 

By analyzing the industry’s peak capacity and requirements for general con- 
struction, heavy construction, mining, lumbering, oil field and pipeline, industrial 
material handling, the export market and other claimants for the industry's 
products, plus the requirements for the expanded highway construction program, 
it is possible to predict the categories in which expansion or conversion of fa 
cilities is likely to be required. The operations of many equipment manufacturers 
are so flexible that only a reassignment of floor space would be involved in a 
conversion program. At this time it appears that shortages could occur in the 
following categories during the second and third expansion years: Wheel trac- 
tors (contractors’ type), off-highway hauling equipment, batching plants, con- 
crete, conerete pavers, concrete spreaders, concrete finishers, asphalt plants, 
bituminous pavers, crushing and screening plants. 

Depending on the amount of equipment shifted from other construction areas, 
shortages of lesser scope in the following categories may also develop: Motor 
graders, rollers. 

Under normal conditions most equipment production is predicated on firm 
orders or past historical use patterns. In the former case, lead time would be 
involved. It is expected, however, that once a highway expansion program has 
been firmed up, equipment manufacturing output will be geared to mass pro 
duction. Except in extraordinary cases, no substantial lead time will be required 
by the manufacturers. 

FINDINGS 


1. Equipment will play a vital role in an accelerated highway program. Devel 
opments in machinery have made it possible to stabilize or reduce the unit cost 
of many highway construction activities in spite of an upward trend in other 
highway-cost elements. The success of a program designed to eliminate $101 
billion worth of highway deficiencies in a 10-year period depends to a large 
extent on the continued outstanding performance of construction machinery 
and allied equipment. 

2. The existing highway equipment aggregations owned or available to high- 


way contractors are estimated to have an additional work potential of approxi- 
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mately $1 billion over and above the $3.1 billion volume of highway construction 
accomplished in 1954. This potential would raise the total construction level 
to $5.2 billion if present work patterns remain essentially the same. As pre- 
viously indicated in this report and confirmed by the findings of Task Force No. 3, 
the 1954 contract construction volume could be more than doubled under maxi- 
mum utilization of the entire work potential of contractors and their supporting 
equipment. 

3. Nearly one-half of the $101 billion highway deficiencies are located in urban 
areas Or on the limited mileage of the Interstate System. Most of the proposed 
improvement work involves the elimination of bottlenecks on high traffic routes 
and undoubtedly will be given a high priority in any expanded construction 
program. Such a concentration of work would make better equipment utiliza- 
tion possible and reduce to some extent the overall equipment quantities required. 

4. In view of the idle and expandable work potential of equipment now owned 
or available to highway contractors, additional equipment having an annual 
work potential of $0.8 billion would be sufficient to expand to $6 billion construc- 
tion level in the first expansion year from the present $4 billion level. This 
expansion would involve some 46,100 additional major units, including 28,100 
units of construction machinery and 18,000 motor vehicles. The total require- 
ments for the first expansion year, including replacements for the 1954 con- 
struction and maintenance levels, would involve approximately 126.300 units. 

5. The maximum equipment requirements, including normal replacements and 
additions, occur in the second expansion year when a $8 billion construction level 
is reached by a $1.6 billion increase in contract construction volume over the 
previous year. The total requirements at this time are about 172.000 units, 
including 80,000 replacements and 92,000 additional units for fleet expansion. 

6. Only a moderate fleet expansion is needed in the fourth year to bring the 
highway construction program to the $11 billion level by a $0.6 billion increase 
in contract construction volume over the previous year. 

7. After the fourth expansion year, annual requirements will be largely of a 
replacement nature. However, this low point in equipment requirements will 
lhe compensated to some extent by the equipment repair parts requirements which 
will reach a maximum level beginning in the fifth program year. 

S. Distributors’ equipment inventories are now at a seasonal low. Manufac- 
turing stocks, on the other hand, are high in most categories and will he used 
to build up the distributors’ inventories during the next several months, Manu- 
facturers’ inventories are low for most items of concrete paving equipment and 
crushing and screening plants and off-highway hauling equipment. 

9. The current rate of equipment manufacture by the construction machinery 
and allied equipment industry varies from 33 to 67 percent of peak capacity, 
depending on the product. The industry is, therefore, in a good position to 
expand production for an accelerated highway-construction program. 

10. In the event highway construction is expanded at the rate of $2 billion 
per year, shortages in certain equipment categories may develop, particularly 
in the second expansion year, after the additional work potential of existing 
equipment has been taken up. Such categories include contractor-type wheel 
tractors, off-highway hauling equipment (trucks, trailers, and wagons), aggre 
gate production machinery and bituminous and concrete paving equipment. 


CONCLUSION 


Task Force No. 4 has studied the impact of the proposed expanded highway 
program on the construction machinery and allied equipment 
concludes that the industry has, now is providing. or can provide sufficient 
capacity to meet the high-level needs of the proposed 10-year expanded 
building program, and at the sanie time fili ali normal needs of oiher cla:inants 
for the industry's equipment. 


industry and 
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Mr. Rosertson. We were fortunate to obtain the seasoned judgment 
of these leaders of industry together with the engineering assistance 
and collaboration of the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
Thus, our findings truly constitute the best, thinking in the country 
on this subject. 

The firm conclusion that the ARBA “task forces” reached is that 
the highway-construction industry and engineering profession are 
fully capable of undertaking a program of $101 billion in 10 years, 
It is obvious, of course, that if that tremendous program could be 
carried out efficiently and economically, anything less, such as the 
we in before this committee, could be executed with disptach. 

The industry is ready, willing, and able to meet the stepped-up 
demands of an expanded program. It is our position that the indus- 
trial requirements of this tremendous undertaking can be met with- 
out adverse effect on our national economy. 


ACQUIRING RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


Many major roads in use today are well designed and well built 
but, nonetheless, obsolete because of the lack of control of fringe 
traflic. Controlled access is the only answer to this problem and it 
is, therefore, imperative that such a requirement be established as 
a prerequisite to the application of Federal funds for the development 
of the Interstate System. 

Because of the overriding importance of controlled access and ade- 
quate widths of right-of-way, the Federal Government should lend 


all possible assistance in meeting such requirements including the use 
of its power of eminent domain “where nec essary and ee: 


Controlled access is not only essential for the safe movement of 
traftic but assures full capacity of the facility. Also, limited access 
together with ownership of ample widths of right-of-way for future 
development will result in many millions of dollars of sav ings to the 
taxpayers. 

It would, therefore, appear to be expedient for the Federal Govern- 
ment to lend both its legal authority and financial strength to the 
States to obtain such rights- of-way as may be required to assure the 
orderly development of the National System of Interstate Highways. 


LABOR PROVISIONS 


Your committee and the Congress has wisely acknowledged in the 
past that the control of Federal-aid highway work should properly 
rest with the States. Although the Federal Government extends 
financial assistance, the initiation of projects and responsibility of 
construction is a State prerogative. The American Road Builders’ 
Association strongly supports, as it always has, this reservation of 
authority and responsibility to the States. 

The heart of highway project control is the authority to direct 
personnel. Employ ment practices and wage scales on any Federal 
aid project, including work on the Interstate System, is and should 
remain a matter for determination by each State. 

Mr. Chairman, our association hereby goes firmly on record : 
vigorously opposed to any provision of law, such as has been suggeste ‘ 
in the course of your committee’s hearings, which would direct!) 
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or indirectly permit the Federal Government to determine specific 
rates of pay or hours of work for labor employed on Federal-aid-high- 
way projects. We fear any such provision would do violence to 
the whole Federal-State cooperative program ; completely reverse the 
long-established policy of Congress; and unw isely and perhaps dis- 
astrously infringe on one of the States’ most precious prerogatives. 
We ask, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, that a resolution on 
this subject, unanimously adopted by the board of directors of the 
contractors division of our association, be made a part of the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Fatiton. With no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE Boarp or Directors, CONTRACTORS DIVISION, 
AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, ON APRIL 25, 1955 


Whereas the basic philosophy underlying the Federal-aid program has tradi- 
tionally called for Federal-State cooperative action in the development of major 
highways; and 

Whereas such relationship, since the inception of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act in 1916, has been predicated upon the inherent right of the several States 
to initiate, direct, and control the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
highways Within their respective jurisdictions; and 

Whereas all laws amendatory to the Highway Act of 1916, up to the present 
time, have given full recognition to the well-established principles set forth above; 
and 

Whereas the establishment of prevailing rates of pay and hours of employ- 
ment on State highway construction projects, as distinguished from Federal 
construction projects, is clearly a right of State determination; and 

Whereas certain Federal legislative proposals have recently been advanced 
which would infringe upon States rights in that said proposals would by Federal 
mandate dictate and direct the specific wages to be paid on all Federal-aid high- 
way projects as well as imposing an 8-hour day and a 40-hour week in connec- 
tion therewith; and 

Whereas said legislative proposals would further constitute an unwarranted 
invasion upon States rights in that they would override existing State laws and 
procedures adopted for this specific purpose and nullify longstanding relation- 
ships and practices in many States; and 

Whereas any such invasion of States rights and unwarranted disruption of 
long-established practices and satisfactory procedures would place in jeopardy 
the continuation of the Federal-aid highway program and at the same time 
cause increased expense to the several States as well as the Federal Government 
and thereby impose additional costs on all highway users without providing 
commensurate benefits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors, contractors division, American Road Build- 
ers’ Association, in meeting this 26th day of April 1955, in Washington, D. C., 
That they do hereby go on record as being unalterably opposed to any law, 
regulation, or other device which would directly or indirectly authorize or permit 
the Federal Government, or any agency thereof, to determine, establish, and 
direct the specific rates of pay and hours of work for laborers and mechanics 
employed on highway construction projects being prosecuted under the authority 
and direction of any State or political subdivision thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forthwith presented to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress of the United States. 


FINANCING AN EXPANDED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Ropertson. The American Road Builders’ Association has 
emphasized in the past before your committee the desirability of 
eliminating all deficiencies on all of the Federal-aid systems in a 
10-year yeriod. While we fully realize that this would involve a 
huge calla of Federal funds, we still feeel that it must be regarded 
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ighly desirable but necessary. 
How far the Federal Government. may be able to go, within the 
bounds of practicality, in discharging its responsibility in this 
immense program, rests with the Congress. However, we wish to 
underscore the basic need for a well-balanced program in the interests 
of our entire economy, defense, and general welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, figures and per centages on highway requirements 

can be most confusing, even to some of us who deal with such figures 
day in and day out. 

As we see the problem, in its simplest terms, Congress is faced with 
the responsibility of finding ways and means of financing the required 
improvements of our Federal-aid roads in 10 years. The President 
of the United States, last summer, alerted the people to the situation 
and appointed an advisory committee to study the problem. He also 
asked the governors’ conference to cooperate in developing a plan 
and this has been done in an outstanding manner. 

These cooperative studies resulted in a proposal for the Federal 
Government to finance $25 billion and the States $2 billion for con- 
struction of the Interstate System in 10 years. This represents an 
approximate ratio of 95 to 5. The F ederal Government has a pri- 
mary interest in the Interstate System and only by assuming practi- 

cally the entire responsibility will the system ever be constructed 
within a reasonable time—10 years at the maximum. 

While the proposal which is now before your committee would com- 
plete the Interstate System in 10 years, it would not complete the 
Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban systems in any given 
period. ’ 

A complete correction of all deficiencies on the Federal-aid sys- 
tems—interstate, primary, secondary, and urban—in 10 years has 
been an ARBA recommendation and continues to be. None of the 
systems should be left adrift. 

Referring to table 2, “Summary of highway construction needs.” 
page 8, House Document 120, 84th Congress, Ist session—it will be 
seen (in rounded figures) that of the $101 billion total, $33 billion 
is wholly the responsibility of States and local interests. This leaves 
$68 billion as a Federal-State cooperative venture and may be broken 
down as follows: 


Federal-State coperative venture 


[In billions} 


State and 


Federal local 


Total 





Interstate ._. Sincere 21. $2. $2 
Primary (rural and urban) 
Secondary 


a) 


TE cibsusdie 





Under the assumption that the 1954 act be continued at the same 
level of Federal aid ($875 million) for 10 years, there would have 
been expended in that period $17.5 billion (875X2X10). Deducting 
this amount plus $23 billion for the Tatueatnes System, leaves an 
anticipated deficit of $27.5 billion. On the regular 50-50 basis, it 's 
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obvious that the Federal contribution must be increased $13.75 billion 
over 10 years, or an average of $1.375 billion per year. This, when 
added to the present $875 million, ¢ ‘alls for an average annual author- 
ization of Federal funds in the amount of $2.25 billion. This is a 
realistic average figure and based on present estimates would remove 
in 10 years all deficiencies on the primary, secondary, and urban sys- 
tems, exclusive, of course, of the Interstate System which, for purposes 
of this analysis, is regarded as a separate project. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit, for the information of the 
committee, a sample stepped-up schedule which is intended to be 
indicative of the problem at hand. 

Annual authorizations projected for an extended period should be 
subject to periodic review. But it is always desirable to look ahead 
and to set up a long-range schedule as a guide and goal. 

The tentative schedule that follows sets up Feder ‘al funds reac hing 
a peak of $5 billion in 3 years, thereby giving due consideration to 
the difficulties involved in getting such a tremendous construction pro- 
gram underway in an orderly and economical manner. 


Possible annual schedule of Federal funds for a 10-year, $68 billion Federal-aid 
construction program 


[In billions) 





Primary, 

Interstate secondary 

system and urban 
systems 


Annual 
Federal 
funds 


3.5 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

.0 

0 

Total Federal funds 
State matching funds___- 


o 


° 


Total Federal-aid program.._-.....-..-.-.--------- . 2 45.0 | 0 
State and local program (outside Federal aid)_._._._____- p 33. 0 


Corea Tes Preteen WreerON occ. se. coe 101.0 





Now, with further reference to financing, our association, while not 
posing as an expert body in this field, has, over the years, dev — 
firm policies. Many of you are familiar with our past position, which 
has been consistent and publicly stated. 

In addition, we have reached certain conclusions which apply specifi- 
cally to the legislation now before Congress. 

Here are our views, stated concisely : 

1. Congress decided 40 years ago that the Federal Government has a 
responsibility to financially assist the States in the provision of roads 
that serve special national interests. Since then, this has been sup- 
ported by every President and every Congress. 

A cooperative Federal-State policy, based on matching funds, 
with chief responsibility resting with the States, has been a unique 
success, This policy should be continued. 
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3. Completion of the Interstate System of Highways is of primary 
importance to the defense and economy of the United States. Thus 
a heavy financial contribution by the Federal Government is war- 
ranted and should be made. We recommend that this enormous road 
project be completed within 10 years, with a gradually stepped-up 
program during the first 3 years. Further, we recommend that the 
Federal Government assume 90 percent of the cost of the interstate 
highway program. 

4. Congress, in recent years, has gradually increased the mileage of 
roads eligible for Federal aid. In addition to the Nation’s primary 
highways (which include the Interstate System), secondary or so- 

called farm-to-market roads, and city streets, have been added. Efii- 
cient and modern primary, secondary and urban systems are vital to 
the Nation’s welfare and merit full consideration along with the inter- 
state network. 

5. We recommend that a program be authorized to eliminate the 
deficiencies in the Federal-aid primary, secondary and urban systems 
within 10 years. We support this as a necessary step to provide a 
well-balanced and effective national program of highway improve- 
ment. It is desirable that the Federal Government supply 50 percent 
of the funds for this work. 

6. We firmly believe that Federal highway financing should not be 
linked and made dependent upon any specific Federal tax nor, in a 
broader sense, should any specific Federal revenue be employed as a 
base for financing long-term highway improvements. 

The American Road Builders’ Association sees no objection to 
Feder il borrowing for highway building purposes, in view of the 
urgent national need. In fact, we believe it is sound. Such borrow- 
ing, of course, should be at the lowest possible rate of interest. 

8. We recommend that provision be made for the extension of Fed- 
eral credits to the States when necessary and requested by them to aid 
in financing of highway projects on the Federal-aid systems. 

9. We see no valid reason why toll roads and other self-liquidating 
facilities should not take their place in the Federal-aid highway 
systems Further, in borderline cases where the feasibility of new toll 
roads is rejected by private financing agencies we recommend that the 
Federal Government be authorized to assist in the financi ing and share 
the risk involved. 

10. We believe that reimbursement to the States for financing and 
construction of toll roads or other highway facilities on the Interstate 
System is not feasible. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in my capacity as president of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, I shall conclude with brief answers to the 
18 questions which accompanied your invitation to our association to 
appear before your committee. 

Question 1. To what extent should emphasis on the National System 
of Interstate Highways go in comparative relation to the regular 
Federal-aid primary and secondary systems? 

Answer. The National System of Interstate Highways should re- 
ceive top priority and first consideration in the development of the 
overall Federal-aid system of highways as established by the Con- 
gress. However, the prime importance of the Interstate System 
should not overshadow supporting systems to the extent that they 
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fall far behind the required rate of improvement. In short, the ac- 
celerated development of the Interstate System must be part of a bal- 
anced program including stepped-up development of the Federal-aid 
primary, secondary and ‘Urban Systems at a reasonable rate. 

(Question 2. Should the Federal-aid primary and secondary system 
programs be accelerated along with the special emphasis on the Inter- 
state System’? If so, to what extent and by what means? 

Answer. This question has been partially answered by the para- 
vraph in response to question 1. By way of emphasis, however, we 
wish to state that our investigations point to the absolute necessity of 
accelerating Federal-aid primary and secondary and urban system 
programs along with the speci ial emphasis on the Interstate System. 
The entire Federal-aid system, including interstate, primary, second- 
ary and urban highways, should be encompassed in an overall pro- 
wram of accelerated development with a goal of completion not ex- 
ceeding 10 years. Participation in sue sh an overall program is a 
clear responsibility of the United States Government. 

(Juestion 3. Should a definite period, such as that proposed in H. 
R. 4260, be fixed for the completion of the National System of Inter- 
state Highw ays, or should construction be accelerated or decelerated 
according to the availability of motor fuel tax revenues ? 

Answer. Question 3 has been answered by question 2, but to reiter- 
ate, a definite period of not more than 10 years should be fixed for 
the completion of the Interstate System. 

Question 4. Should the existing ratio of matching for the Inter- 
state System be changed from 60:40 to 90:10, or some other ratio? 

Answer. Because of the predominant Federal interest in the Inter- 
state System, the present matching ratio of 60: 40 should be increased 

) 90 percent Federal, 10 percent State. 

(Question 5. Should our present highway development procedure be 
modified in any way if the Federal “share for the Interstate System 
is increased, or should all p projects on the Interstate System be initiated 
aul d constructed by the State highway departments, in cooperation 
wih the Bureau of Public Roads, as is the procedure at the present 
time ? 

Answer. Established procedures for the development of the Fed- 
eral-aid systems should not be modified or changed regardless of the 
amount of the Federal share for the Interstate System. The develop- 
inent of the Interstate System like other Feder al-aid systems, should 
be the primary responsibility of the several States and, as now pro- 

vided, projects thereon should be initiated and constructed under 
State authority with only cooperative assistance from the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The Bureau of Public Roads should properly con- 
tinue its present supervisory authority, but to no greater extent. 

Question 6. Will the placing of special emphi isis on the Interstate 
System adversely or beneficially affect the State’s capacity to carry 
on an effective program of construction on the regular Federal-aid 
primary and secondary highway systems ? 

Answer. The placing of special ‘emphasis on the Interstate System 
would not adversely affect the capacity of the several States to carry 
on an effective program of construction of Federal-aid primary and 
secondary highways if the matching ratio suggested in response to 
question 4 is adopted. Should a matching ratio of 9:10 be set up, 
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the States would only be required to continue to put up interstate 
funds at approximately current levels. 

Question 7. Should the Federal contribution to the Interstate Sys- 
tem be financed on a pay-as-you-go basis or a pay-later basis? If 
neither of these financing plans is deemed feasible, what is an ade- 
quate alternative financing plan to complete the Interstate System? 

Answer. The matter of financing, of course, is the crux of the prom- 
lem. The extent and exact method of finance depends somewhat 
upon the viewpoint taken as to the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the development of an overall network of highways ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the people of the United States, including 
both civil and military defense. 

The early history of Federal-aid legislation together with the cur- 
rent development thereof clearly indicates a most positive Federal re- 
sponsibility to assist the States in the development of major high- 
ways. It is an overall responsibility, the same as providing for the 
defense of the Nation, and, as such, it would appear to be immaterial 
as to whether the required program be financed on a pay-as-you-go 
or pay-later basis. The fact remains that the development of the 
roads and highways in question is a definite responsibility of the 
Federal Government. Accordingly, the Government’s proportionate 
share as determined by the Congress should be made available regard- 
less of how the money is raised either on a cash or credit basis. Pre- 
sumably the Congress in its wisdom will adopt a financial plan which 
will provide the necessary funds at the lowest possible cost to the 
taxpayers and, at the same time, give due consideration to other fiscal 
requirements of the Federal Government. 

Question 8. In the event that bond financing is deemed the best 
method of providing for the Federal cost of the Interstate System, 
what provision should be made to insure payment of the principal and 
interest ? 

Answer. If it is decided to resort to credit financing, then the United 
States should back such obligations to the same extent as other gen- 
eral revenue bonds of the Federal Government. 

(Question 9. If the bond method of financing the Interstate System 
is approved, should the bonds be a direct obligation of the United 
States ¢ 

Answer. Yes. 

Question 10. Will revenues from the present Federal motor-fuel 
taxes be sufficient (at the present rate) to continue the present Federal- 
aid highway program and service the bonded debt? If not, should 
such taxes be increased for this purpose / 

Answer. Present Federal motor-fuel taxes are not sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate revenues for the required rate of development of all of 
the Federal-aid highway systems (interstate, primary, secondary, and 
urban). The question of increasing motor-fuel taxes is one for the 
sole determination of the Congress. 

Question 11. It has been proposed that the bonded debt under the 
suggested pay-later plan for construction of the Interstate System be 
paid off over a period of 30 years. In the 20-year period extending 
from the completion of the Interstate System to final repayment of 
the interstate bonds, what is the prospect for continuing the regular 
Federal-aid highway system out of revenues then available? 
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Answer. Under the proposed plan which would earmark the re- 
ceipts from the Federal gasoline and diesel fuel tax for meeting bond 
obligations and continuing regular Federal aid at the current level, a 
te nndeney exists to freeze the ‘regular Federal-aid highway program 
(primary, secondary, and urban systems) for a period of 30 years. Of 
course, Congress could at any time increase funds available for regular 
Federal-aid- primary and secondary systems, but this appears unlikely 
once a program is set up which is predic ated solely upon the receipts 
from Federal motor-fuel taxes. 

(Question 12. It has been suggested, and it is provided in H. R. 4260, 
et al., that all Federal motor-fuel revenues in excess of $623 million 
annually be made available for paying the Federal share on the Inter- 
state System, including bond retirement and interest payments. The 
effect of this proposal would be to limit funds available to the Federal- 
aid primary and secondary systems to $623 million annually for as 
many as 30 years. Should funds for the Federal-aid primary and 
secondary highways be so limited ? 

Answer. Funds for the Federal-aid primary and Federal-aid sec- 
ondary systems should not be so limited. 

(Question 13. What will be the effect of introducing the Federal 
Highway Corporation into our national highway management pro- 
gram, now the joint responsibility of the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State highway departments ? 

Answer. The introducing of the Federal Highway Corporation into 
present Federal-State rel: ationships and the management of the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program is unwarranted. Existing agencies of the 
Federal Government are well qualified to provide sound management. 
The Bureau of Public Roads is most capable of handling administra- 
tion while the Treasury Department has ample knowledge and facili- 
ties to take care of fiscal problems. 

(Juestion 14. What will be the extent of the Federal Highway Cor- 
poration’s functions under subsection 102 (d) of H. R. 4260? 

Answer. A careful study of the language of subsection 102 (d) « 

H. R. 4260 appears to place in the hands of the Federal ects 
Corporation a needless power of veto. It is suggested that the Bureau 
of Public Roads with its proven ability and long experience is per- 
fectly capable of resolving divergencies of views. 

Question 15. Should there be control of access on all segments of 
the Interstate System, or, what would be the effect of unlimited access 
on the Interstate System highways? Where States do not have 
necessary legislation to acquire access controls or are unwilling to 
exercise such rights for various reasons, should the Federal Govern- 
ment acquire the right-of-way and retain sufficient margin of interest 
to assure control of access on rights-of-way so obtained ? 

Answer. The very character of the Interstate System requires the 
positive control of access throughout its entire mileage. In those 
instances where the States are unable to obtain necessar yr rights- of-way 
for the Interstate System, with adequate controls, the Federal Govern- 
ment should acquire the right-of-way with the understanding that 
it would be subsequently conveyed to the State with the retention of 
sufficient interest therein to assure adequate control of access. 

(Juestion 16. To what extent should there be reimbursement to 
States for toll roads and other primary roads included in the National 
System of Interstate Highways? 
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Answer. The Federal Government should not reimburse States for 
toll roads and othe: primary roads which are included in the Interstate 
System of highways. 

(Question 17. Should there be reimbursement for toll roads con- 
structed after 1955 or should eligibility for reimbursement terminate 
in 1955? What should the reimbursement policy be with respect to 
nontoll roads incorporated in the National System of Interstate 
Highways 

Answer. We are opposed to any reimbursement whatsoever. 

(Juestion 18. Should there be compulsory or optional retirement of 
toll-road bonds by States under a program of reimbursement ? 

Answer. As previously indicated, we are opposed to any program 
of reimbursement. 

Mr. Fauiuon. Mr. Robertson, I want to thank you for a very com- 
plete and enlightened statement on the road system of this country. 
If you will remain some of the members would like to ask you some 
questions. 

Mr. Rozerrson. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to. General Reybold 
is here and any questions I cannot answer I will pass to him, and the 
ones he cannot answer he will pass to Burt Miller. 

Mr. Fatvon. I am sure you have two very capable assistants with 
you. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Biarnik. Mr. Robertsen, your recommendation No. 7 on page 
10, refers to Federal borrowing for highway-building purposes and 
you say it should be at the lowest possible rate of interest. Do you 
have any more specific comment or recommendation to make regarding 
the creation of a separate Government corporation as envisioned in 
the present bill, H. R. 4260? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. Here in the District of Columbia we have a 
$125 million public-works program. The Congress allowed us to 
borrow from the Treasury $50 million to help fin: ance that oo at 
the going rate of interest, which was around 3 percent. I do not 
believe we should set up any separate corpor ation to handle these 
funds. I think the Bureau of Public Roads is perfectly capable of 
handling all of this huge program. 

Mr. Buarnrk. The financing and funds should be handled through 
the Secretary of the Treasury / 

Mr. Rozerrson. Through the Secretary of the Treasury, in co- 
operation with the Bureau. 

Mr. Biatnrk. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatvon. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Robertson, on that same page 10, in your con- 
clusion No. 8, you suggest that the Federal Government provide 
credits to the States when the States ask for it, in the building of the 
Federal highway system. 

Is that not a responsibility that has never been assumed by the Fed- 
eral Government and, as far as I know, there has never been a request 
made by the States to the Federal Government for loans? I think 
that is what you mean. 

Mr. Ropertson. I believe that some of the States will not be able 
to match these moneys. 

Mr. Donvero. I do not think this committee has received any evi 
dence from any State that they would not, but we have evidence from 
17 States that they can match. 
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Mr. Burnsine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpero. Just a moment. 

Mr. Burnsive. On that point I think the State of West Virginia 
cannot match at this time. I am afraid they cannot match. 

Mr. Donpero. Your State would have trouble ¢ 

Mr. Burnsipe. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Fation. Under the Clay bill you will not be able to match / 

Mr. Burnsipe. We are afraid we will not be able to at this time. 
We hope we are. 

Mr. Donpero. Then you will not match either under the Gore bill. 

Mr. Burnsipe. We have very serious problems. 

Mr. Donpero. You cannot match under the Gore bill if you cannot 
match under this bill. 

Mr. Burnsipe. We are afraid of that. 

Mr. Donpero. That is the one thing that is new in this statement. 
| think it is a question that has not been before this committee, at 
least in these hearings. 

Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Dondero, that is probably so, but if we want 
(his program—and we all do and all know the need—we have to make 
some arrangements to help out the few States which cannot immedi- 
ately meet heavier obligations. 

Mr. Donvero. One more thing. Twice in your statement you 
refer to the road program as a $101 billion program. You under- 
stand this committee is not considering any such program as that? 

Mr. Ropertrson. Yes, sir. I certs ainly understand that, but the ca- 
acity study that was made was based on the fact that we need $101 

illion to do the whole job in 10 years. 

Mr. Donprro. But we are dealing here with simply the proposal 
of taking over the Interstate Sy stem, and not in any way disturbing 
the rest of the program, the cooperative program between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. I understand that. 

Mr. Donpvero. We do not want anybody to get the wrong impression 
that this fantastic figure of $101 billion represents the program which 
is before this committee. It does not. And I would like to have the 
program kept within the provision of the bill, somewhere between 
S21 billion and $25 billion. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Robertson, there are a few questions you bring 
up about which I am rather disturbed. I would like for you to give 
ie the answers first. I am well acquainted with General Reybold, 
and I have been for many years. We never got in an argument that 
he did not win. It has gotten so that we do not argue any more and 
I simply follow his leadership any place he wants to take me. 

You speak about a $101 billion program, and on the Federal side 
it would be $43,500 million. 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you realize what the total income from gasoline 
taxes for the Federal Government is at this time ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Do I realize what it is? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Rozertson. No, sir, not exactly. 
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Mr. Dempsey. It is approxims ately $1 billion a year. There is noth- 
ing set up in the bill we are considering to spend any money for this 
program other than that 2 cents Federal tax. If we spent $3,500 mil- 
lion in 10 years—the amount estimated to be available after taking 

care of primary, secondary, and urban—and all of that money w ould 
be allocated to the interstate system—which I think it should be—it 
would not do the job. 

You have stated very frankly that the President of the United 
States has always cooperated with the States in highway construction. 
That is true except where money is involved. I do not know of any 
President of the United States, and I have served under three, who 
was very generous on highway construction, speaking in terms of 
dollars. 

We cannot finance this system, to my way of thinking, if we have 
to depend upon the Federal money coming from that 2 cents gasoline 
tax. Do you think we can? 

Mr. Rogertson. No, sir. I do not think we should tie it in to the 
gasoline tax, or any other tax; I think Congress should raise enough 
money to get this program over as a balanced program. 

Mr. Dempsey. | agree with you 1 million percent. I have tried to 
get more and more money each time the bill came up here. I believe 
this thing should have been done a long time ago; but it is not going 
to be done now without some help from the Federal Treasury in my 
opinion. We cannot even pay the interest on the indebtedness with- 
out talking about paying off the principal. 

So I think this bill we are consideri ing should leave out temporarily 
the other categories you are covering. I understand the need, but I 
think if we confine our efforts to the Interstate System and allocate all 
of the gasoline tax to that—although it is not adequate—and have the 
Federal Treasury take care of the other categories, then we will get 
this job done. Otherwise we will waste an awful lot of time going 
into this situation, because we cannot build roads without money. 

I wonder how the gentlemen you represent—and you represent all 
of the roadbuilders—would like to agree to accept the gasoline-tax 

receipts for the work they are going to do, and meet their payrolls 
predicated on what their income will be? 

Mr. Roserrson. I cannot answer for them. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am quite sure you do not want to answer, because 
the answer will be “No.” They have no substitute when it comes to 
meeting payrolls and buying equipment. 

Mr. Rosertrson. I know that. 

Mr. Dempsty. We have the opportunity to do this. This committee 
is all for building highways, the quicker the better. I am against any 
5-year program because that would leave most of the highways yet 
to be improved or built. I think we need a 10-year program, but we 
need some additional funds to build this highway system. 

That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to compliment Mr. Robertson on his state- 
ment, and I join with my colleague from New Mexico. I think we 
are all in favor of new highways but I want to question the same thing 
he did. You are ms aking a suggestion that we borrow money. If ] 
go to the bank and sign a note, my banker will want to know when I 
am going to pay it off and how. That is the same situation this road 
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program is in. You and your organization are objecting to any indi- 
cation of earmarking. Yet, if we go through a borrowing program 
without any additional taxes, we have $11 billion worth of interest to 
pay. That is equal to the construction of 13,000 to 15,000 miles of 
roads. Knowing some of your association members, and you and 
your group are successful, they would rather build the roads and pay 
for them rather than pay interest. 

I am wondering why you are going to object to a program that this 
committee feels is advisable, to borrow some money and then make 
detinite arrangements to see that those notes are going to be paid off. 
For instance, we would have a joint sponsorship of a new tax and, 
like Jack Dempsey said, when the road is finished, it is paid for. 

Would not your association reconsider the statement you made and 
go along with us ona program so that when the roads are worn out- 

and you 1 know they are going to wear out in approximately 20 years— 
they would be paid for and we would have the money for further 
construction. 

Mr. Ropertson. I am appearing here for the American Road Build- 
ers as their spokesman and I would not want to commit them in any 
way without authority. 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not want to put you on the spot, but I know a 
good many of your members and they are successful businessmen. | 
know they never borrow any money until they know they can pay the 
note on it. 


Mr. Rosertson. That is so, but they also borrow money to keep their 
business going. 


Mr. McGregor. I am completely in accord with that because I think 
at times borrowing money is a worthy object. I would like to ask 
one more question. You recommended provision for the extension 


of Federal credits. Are you referring there to credit for 
acquisition specifically ¢ 

Mr. Rorertson. Mostly, Mr. McGregor, but it could be used for 
other things. But mostly for land acquisition. 

Mr McGreeor. I think you are correct. Like my friend from West 
Virginia has said, I think we will have to face reality. I am talking 
probably against my own State. We will probably be able to match 
without Federal intervention, but there are other States which are 
not as fortunate as Ohio. I have one more question. I received a 
telephone call last night which informed me that we are having diffi- 
culty in getting cement for contractors, and cement 
allocated. 

Does your task force committee refer to a statement relative to 
cement ? 

Mr. Rosertrson. It does, sir. 

Mr. McGrereor. Is it the same statement that was made before the 
Senate committee ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then could you inform us why cement is 
allocated now ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I could not, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you have any knowledge that it 
allocated ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I know that the contractors in this area have just 
enough to do the work we have put under contract. 


land 


is now being 


being 


is being 


I have heard 
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the same thing you have heard—that cement is scarce. But if this 
program is firmed up by this Congress and the cement people know 
we are going ahead with the program, they will tool up and build the 
necessary mills and plants to do the work. 

Mr. McGreeor. I am glad to hear you make that statement. We 
dot not want to get into the position we were in when we came along 
with the 1954 act, which doubled the amount. Now if we find our- 
selves with a shortage of cement it is time we found out why. I do 
not want to add a new burden on top of it when we find there is a 
shortage. 

Mr. Rosertson. Could I say one thing off the record ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Robertson, we have had Secretary Humphrey 
as a witness. He has said for the new Federal corporation to issue 
and sell these bonds under the bill we are considering would cost 
the taxpayers of the country at least one-eighth of 1 percent more. 
That would be the least amount. He felt it might go up to one-half 
of 1 percent more. It would be in that range. It would not be 
under one-eighth of 1 percent and he did not believe it would be over 
one-half of 1 percent. 

One-eighth of 1 percent on that tremendous issue for that number 
of years would amount to $475 million. That is what it would cost 
the taxpayers. But one-half of 1 percent would amount to $1,900 
million. 

Do you think there is anything r the Federal corporation plan 
that would justify paying possibly $1,900 million more of the tax- 
payers’ money in order to float the oom that way, provided it is 
decided to issue bonds by credit financing? 

Mr. Rogsertson. The Secretary knows a whole lot more about it 
than I do, and his figures are probably correct, but if we go to credit 
financing—— 

Mr. Gentry. Do you have different figures on that? 

Mr. Rosertrson. No; I do not have any figures on that. I have not 
gone into it. 

Mr. Gentry. Your policy on that is what? 

Mr. Roperrson. It was decided that a resort to credit financing 
should be considered. 

Mr. Gentry. Are you opposed to the Federal corporation idea? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. We would rather have the Bureau of 
Public a ids and the Treasury — tment take over the whole thing. 

Mr. Gentry. That is my idea. I do not think it is justified to 
have a Federal corporation, even if we do have credit financing, be- 

cause I cannot see where that much purpose is to be served by it. As 
a matter of fact, I do not see where any purpose is to be served by 
the Federal corporation, and certainly no reason is advanced that 
is worth possibly $1,900 million of the taxpayers’ money. 

Let us go to the next thing. I am in this position. I oppose 2 
of the features of the administration plan and oppose 3 or 4 features 
of the Gore plan. So I am not in favor of either plan, although 
I am in favor of building these highways. I am very much in favor 
of building them and I say that your outline is thoroughly justified 
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from the standpoint of economics. I think it is and I think it would 
pi Ni off if the money could and was raised to do it. 

But here is the big difference of opinion in this committee as I 
understand it. The Clay plan would have the Federal Government— 
“ we will say it does not make any difference whether it is the Fed- 

‘ral corporation or the Secretary of the Treasury—borrowing $21 
billion, on which almost $12 billion would be paid in interest. "They 
would borrow about $20.5 billion and pay about $11.5 billion in in- 
terest, which would be interest amounting to about 55 percent of the 
principal amount. 

It is my feeling that to do that you certainly do not solve any 
problem at all financ ially. You make your problem worse. You com- 
pound it. You simply delay the solution and when you finally reach 
the solution, which is not actually raising more money, it will be a 
much bigger problem than if this committee and the Congress would 
solve it now. That is my feeling about it. 

What is the feeling of your group as to whether we should in 
some way get more tax money, or do you feel that we should go ahead 
and do this by deficit financing and borrowing of money ? 

Mr. Ropertson. I think the group feels that the need is there, and 
either way would be acceptable to them; but I would say personally 
| hate to pay interest, and if vou could hold it down as low as you 
can, you get more roads for your dollar instead of paying it out in 
interest. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. That is all. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupper. I was very much interested in your statement, but I 
believe you have taken a position on financing that would be very 
unpopular. I find there is a great reluctance, throughout the country, 
to raising the debt limit. They want us to live within the present debt 
limit. But I can find nobody who is in disagreement with paying for 
this program with the tax programs that now exist. 

| believe we should play down the $101 billion figure. I think the 
sooner we stop talking about $101 billion and talk more about $27 
billion, then we will not scare people to death about the burden of 
taxes they will have inflicted on them to pay. 

I believe this program is sound and can be financed from the present 
vasoline taxes. I believe in linkage, because long since in California 
our people voted to freeze all of the gasoline tax money into the pro- 
cram for building highways. I believe other States have done the 
same thing, and everybody is very happy about it. People do not 
er umble when they drive up to a gas station and pay the added tax, 
because they know it is going on the highways for their benefit. 

I believe that the taxpay ers generally feel that the 2 cents tax that 
is being paid at the pump when you get your gasoline is going for 
highway purposes. I know they do in my State. As long as we can 
finance this program and do the job we set out to do and keep away 

from the $101 billion and talk about $27 billion, and finance it in a 
manner which is not going to increase taxes, I think we will be all 
right. Then if we need more money from primary and secondary 
highways, 2 or 4 or 6 years from now, or whenever it is needed, 
then let us put on an increase of 1 cent in the gasoline tax to meet the 
situation. But I believe there should bea very definite linkage between 
vas taxes and road appropriations. 
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I am afraid we will lose our bill if we continue taking too many 
different courses. I think we have a logical plan, and if the applecart 
is not upset we will have highways. If we get too many conflicting 
opinions we are going to lose the whole program. 

That is all I have to say. I appreciate very much your very fine 
statement. 

Mr. Roserrson. Thank you. 

Mr. Burnsiwor. Under any circumstances the Government even- 
tually will have to pay for the roads. Otherwise the taxpayers will 
have to pay for it. 

Mr. Ronertson. Yes. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Under any circumstances if we can save 55 percent 
of the cost, or part of that, we will build that much more roads. So 
1 am definitely in favor, as Mr. Scudder ra of freezing all tax money 
from the gasoline tax for use on roads. I do not think we will run 
into too much opposition there. 

That will still not be enough. We go still farther and have a 1-cent 
additional gasoline tax so that we can get the roads that are needed 
and face this problem now. None of us can keep on fooling the public 
that we can build roads without money. We just cannot do that. We 
might get away with it for a short while, but the American people are 
not that dumb. They keep up with things. We cannot keep on fool- 
ing them and keep our debt going up. 

I think all of us are in favor of building roads. We need them very 
badly for civil defense. I wonder if you would be in favor of a 1-cent 
additional gas tax and freezing the amount we are already collecting, 
plus the additional amount to be used for road construction, and put 
it all into highways and say that is the way it will be. 

Mr. Roserrson. I canot, speak for the board of directors of the 
American Road Builders Association, but I would say we do not have 
any policy on that. However, the money has to be raised some way. 

Mr. Burnsine. That is right. And we cannot keep on putting off 
paying our debts. Any private person would go broke, just like the 
Government will go broke, if we keep on putting it off. 

Now, concerning the cement shortage mentioned by my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McGrecor. That was off the record. 

Mr. Burnsive. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Burnsiwe. We do have to face this problem of repairs. If we 
build the roads we have to think about repair because we have enougl 
of a problem building roads. 

Mr. Donpvero. In the last analysis, the Road Builders Association 
does not care too much as to just how that money is raised, as long 
as you are paid for the work. Is that not about the situation in your 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. I imagine that is the human way to look at it, Mr. 
Dondero. Speaking about the cement problem, the task force com- 
mittee of the American Road Builders in their report say— 

It is reported at the present time the cement producers are contemplating the 
installation of additional facilities and the installation of these facilities will 
raise the cement production capacity to 358 million barrels per year by 1956 
and to 407 million barrels by 1950. Since the total estimated requirements 
amounted to only 380 million barrels, this increase in capacity should provide the 
cement needed for the expanded highway program. 
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That is the report we have on that. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Aucer. Very briefly. My colleagues belabored the point of 
financing. I want to add only this thought. I am a newcomer and 
a businessman. I put in roads myself in residential development 
work. Iam very close to your type of work. You have joined many 
others who have gone before you. Your presentation was very good, 
but you say that somebody has to take a responsible stand on financing. 
You say the question of increasing motor-fuel taxes is one for the sole 
determination of the Congress. “And in the other things you said 
about the financing you just let it hang. 

I want this on the record as to why Iam speaking at thistime. Iam 
terested in these roads very much. Only, however, up to the point 
of deficit financing. There I stop because deficit financing is not 
necessary. Wecan pay for these as we go. 

I see further and bigger programs ahead as this great country 
grows. This is only one of a series of programs. We are recognizing 
the need rather late, but it is no reason why we should pass on the 
debt to our children. 

As a fellow businessman I am belaboring you only to the point 
where I wish you had come in here and put in your presentation— 
even though we would have torn it apart and criticized it—I wish you 
had a financing scheme. But I have enjoyed your testimony very 
much. Thank you. 

Mr. Roserrson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fauton. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to commend the Road Build- 
ers Association for their suggestions here. I think it is interesting to 
note you have concern for the taxpayer in that you have agreed with 
the Comptroller General of the United States it is a useless. procedure 
to go through to set up a corporation, when the Government already 
is set up to “do the borrowing. You do not want this corporation to 
have any control because you think that the Government already 
is set up to control the program through the Bureau of Public Roads. 

So, in effect, it is a useless organization which would cost the tax- 
payers anywhere from half a billion dollars to about $2 billion. 

I want to commend you for your stand on that. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Cramer. I have one or two thoughts I woud like to have your 
comment on. That is, the suggestion has been made by some of the 
members here that perhaps the 2 cents gasoline tax, pay-as-you-go 
program might be the way of solving this. I would like to ask you 
for your comment. 

If the Federal Government increases the gasoline tax by 2 cents 
it has already been shown even under the Gore plan many States 
cannot match those funds even for a 5- year period. For instance, 
the State of Florida could not match those funds even under the 
Gore plan. Where will the States get matching funds for the 50-50 
matching basis under this gr: andiose 10 year plan you have suggested 
on page "8, which would require the States to put up $22.5 billion? 
Where will they get the money if the Federal Government increases 
the tax 2 cents, which means the States will have to increase it by an 
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equal amount at least? Where will the money come from? People 
are not going to stand for a 4 cents gasoline tax increase on their 
fuel. 

Mr. Roserrson. I believe the need is so great that the money will 
be found. I cannot tell you this morning ‘where it is coming from, 
or how it will come, but the need is there and the people realize it; and 
when the American people realize a problem they go ahead and solve 
it. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, you have no suggestion to make. That 
is our problem. All right. Now with reg: ard to this question of the 
corporation. Do you know of any method or precedent whereby the 
Federal Government can earmark funds without the use of a cor- 
porate entity, and have it so set up that persons such as yourselves, 
planning on a 10-year program, will know from year to year that that 
money is going to be available as soon as the money is collected for 
that full 10- year period, so that the planning can continue over 
that 10-year penne? 

Mr. Rogerrson. I do not know of any, sir. Do you? 

Mr. Cramer. I want to be understood. I do not favor the corporate 
setup for the purpose of controlling the methods and policy of building 
roads, but there may be justification for its existence strictly from 
the standpoint of making available an organism through which money 

can be earmarked properly and legally under our Constitution and 
the limitations on our power. 

Mr. Fatton. Will the gentleman yield? I do not think there is 
any other way it could be handled unless it is handled by a cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Cramer. That is my understanding. I wanted this gentleman 
either to admit ay is the case or say he does not know. 

Mr. Ropertson. I do not know—this is a legal matter. 

Mr. Burnsive. Will the gentleman yield? I want to make myself 
clear on going up 2 cents. Could not all of this money from the gas 
tax be assigned for building roads? 

Mr. Fation. I think that is the question he asked. 

Mr. Cramer. That is the question I am asking. My understanding 
is it could not be done unless there is some form of corporate entity 
established and the law will provide that all of the money collected 
will be paid over to that entity and not in to the general funds of 
the Federal Government. If lam wrong some people. are off base com- 
pletely on the whole program. 

Mr. Burnstnr. Could not the Congress pass a statute that it be done ? 
I do not think it would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Fatton. That is a question of law. 

Mr. Cramer. I appreciate your comment and I am happy to know 
we are in accord on that. 

Mr. Fation. Unless somebody corrects me on that I think you are 
correct. 

Mr. Cramer. But I would object when this gentleman representing 
the American Road Builders Association answers the question in such 
a broad fashion as he did with respect to the need or the lack of need 
for a corporation. I think he should better understand the facts be- 
fore he answers the question in that fashion because I think he mis- 
leads the members of the committee—although not intentionally, of 
course. 
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Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, could Mr. Miller enlighten us on 
that ? 

Mr. Fauuon. Mr. Miller is counsel for the American Road Builders 
Association and probably has more knowledge than men who handle 
construction, of this matter. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
not undertaken any legal research on this specific problem. However, 
if you will indulge me the privilege of a curbstone opinion I would 
say sucha statute could properly be enacted by the Congress and it 
would be constitutional. If my memory serves me correctly, sir, we 
have a precedent for such action in connection with the game ‘and 
wildlife program of the Federal Government, where the receipts from 
the duck stamp are earmarked for conservation and game control. 

Again, if my memory serves me correctly, although I “would not be 
quite so positive of this, a certain phase of the soc ial-secur ity program 
volves the earmarking of Federal taxes for a specific purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I w ould like to have permission, if you please, to file 
# Supplemental statement on this point for the committee’s informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Fatwon. If there is no objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. Cramer. I would appreciate that very much. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fanzon. Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. I think the Comptroller’s testimony will reveal some 
of the answers that have been asked. 

Mr. Cramer. I have been over his testimony. 

Mr. Rocers. If you read it again I think you will find some answers. 

Mr. Fation. The only one I know of specifically that went through 
this committee was the St. Lawrence Seaw ay Corporation which was 
set up to collect tolls and pay off the bonds with the tolls to amortize 
that project. That is the only one I know of. That was set up because 
they thought that was the best way or the legal way to do it. That is 
the reason why I agreed with you on the question. 

(re there any other questions? 

Mr. Burnsipe. I briefed this at one time. I used to be a professor 
of constitutional law, so I was cognizant of the different methods the 
gentleman stated. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Robertson, on behalf of the committee I want to 
thank you very much for your very precise statement and the intelli- 
gent. way in which you handled the interrogation. Are there any 
further statements from the American Road Builders Association, 
either by General Reybold or Mr. Miller ? 

Mr. Demersey. I would like to ask the general a question. General, 
couldn’t you say a few words yourself? Iam lonesome if you do not 
talk. 

General Reysorp. I thank you for the opportunity, gentlemen, but 
I think our president, Mr. Robertson, has expressed the views of the 
association. It is a very interesting problem that you have before 
you. After all, the Congress put these various systems on the books 
of the Congress and it seems to me you have to find the money to 
prosecute the work involved. 

May I ask where you get the money for battleships? For main- 
taining anarmy? Anda navy and an air force? 

Mr, Dempsey. And we have some relatives abroad too. 
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Mr. Gentry. We do not capitalize anything to get it. We just go 
ahead and appropriate. 

General Reysotp. That is the way to do this. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, do you think it-is in the same category as 
an emergency proposition ? 

General Rrysoip. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree with you. That is all. 

Mr. Miiuer. Mr. ¢ “hi Lirman, if I may be permitted to have the record 
corrected I would like to straighten out something which could readily 
give a false impression from some of the statements we have made. 
T would like the record to show that the American Road Builders’ 
Association is quite in accord with the sound concept and principles 
of earmarking State highway revenues for highway purposes. We 
are positively against the diversion of highway revenues. We sup- 
port earmarking of highway revenues for highway purposes to the 
utmost at the State level. We do feel, however, that there is a dis- 
tinction, Mr. Chairman, when it comes to the earmarking of Federal 
revenues which were enacted as emergency measures. 

Mr. Cramer. Mr. Chairman, may | add one additional request of 
Mr. Miller with respect to the matter we were discussing? Perhaps 
I misled you a little bit on the question of whether or not a corporation 
of necessity had to be set up to carry this out. What I meant is that 
it is my understanding that in order to make it binding on the Con- 
gress in the future, both morally and legally, some method of that 
sort should be used. Will you add that to your research problem / 
In other words, to what extent is Congress bound over this period of 
time by using one method as compared to the other. I think that is 
the crux of the problem. Obviously Congress can do it either way, 
but there is a difference as I understand it as to the extent Congress 
will be bound as a result of the different methods. 

Mr. Miter. I would be very glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Rorerrson. Mr. Chairman, there is one more thing I would 
like to add, if I may. I would like to express the gratitude of the 
American Road Builders’ Association for the privilege of this appear- 
ance. Your committee has always been most considerate in enter- 
taining the viewpoints of our association, and it is our earnest hope 
that we have been able to shed some light on the many perplexing 
problems facing this committee. 

Certainly, the responsibility of writing legislation providing for 
a highway program of proportions vastly exceeding any peacetime 
expenditures of the F fellows] Government is by no means an easy 
task. Our association is fully cognizant of the leadership emanating 
from this committee in the past and looks to the future w ith full con- 
fidence that this learned body will again come forth with a practical 
solution. 

Mr. Fatiton. Thank you very much, Mr. Robertson. On behalf 
of the committee I wish you would see our beloved friend and your 
associate Tom Keefe and tell him we wish him a speedy recovery and 
wish he gets back on the Hill very soon. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Ropertson. I certainly will. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatton. Our next witness will be introduced by my colleague 
from New York, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, with your permission and without any 
objection, the next witness is the head of the government of West- 
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chester County, a county with a similar ae m of government to my 
own county. As Ralph Gamble is here, from Westchester County, I 
ask for the courtesy of having him introduce his witnesses. 

Mr. Gamesie. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I know it is late. I just want to take this oppor- 
tunity to introduce Hon. James D. Hopkins, county executive of the 
county of Westchester, N. Y., the heart of which I have the honor 
to represent. 

Mr. Fation. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Hopkins. 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES D. HOPKINS, COUNTY EXECUTIVE; JAMES 
C. HARDING, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WORKS; HARRY G. HER- 
MAN, COUNTY ATTORNEY; AND HUGH S. COYLE, CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N. Y. 


Mr. Horxrns. Thank you very much, Mr. Gamble. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, I thank you very much for the cour- 
tesy of hearing the position of our county. I shall be very brief. If 
I may, however, I would like to introduce some of the members of 
the county government who are here with me today. Mr. Hugh 8. 
Coyle, chairman, board of supervisors; Mr. James C. H: ding, ¢ com- 
missioner of public works; and Mr. Harry G. Herman, ‘county 
attorney. 

Mr. Fatton. We are glad to have ail of you gentlemen with us 
today. 

Mr. Horxins. My name is James D. Hopkins. I reside on Sterling 
Road at Armonk, in the town of North Castle, Westchester County, 
State of New York. Iam the county executive of Westchester County, 
having been elected for a term of 4 years beginning January 1, 1954. 
Accompanying me on my appearance before this honorable commit- 
tee are the following county officials: James C. Harding, commis- 
sioner of public works; Harry G. Herman, county attorney; and Hugh 
S. Coyle, chairman, board of supervisors. 

Westchester County lies directly north of the city of New York. 
It includes some 457 square miles in area, and is contained by the 
Hudson River on the west, the Long Island Sound and the State 
of Connecticut on the east, by Putnam County on the north, and, as 
previously stated, by the city ‘of New York on the south. Its popula- 
tion is 625,816, according to the last Federal census in 1950. 

Since 1914 Westchester County has owned, constructed, and oper- 
ated a network of parkways. In that year the construction of the 
Bronx River Parkway was begun, and I believe that it represents 
the oldest limited-access parkws ay in the United States and was the 
pattern for the development of the many parkways which have been 
built in the United States. In 1922 the Westchester County Park 
Commission was organized, to acquire, lay out, and develop lands to 
be used for public parks and parkways. It is fair to say that 
the county parkway system thus created has attracted worldwide 
attention. 

The oldest section of the system is the Bronx River Parkway, which 
runs from the New York C ity line north along the Bronx River 
Valley to Valhalla, where it becomes the Taconic State Parkway, 
and joins the Saw Mill River Parkway at the Hawthorne Circle. 
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The Taconic State tomes | extends many miles north, and will 
eventually terminate nea Albany. 

The Saw Mill River Parke ay also runs north and south, connecting 
with the Henry Hudson Parkway in the city of New York and 
running to the Hawthorne Circle and northward, where construction 
will soon bring it to Route 22, which in turn travels to the Canadian 
border. 

The Hutchinson River Parkway is a third north-south facility, 
which connects with a State parkway at the New York City boundary 
leading directly to the Bronx-Whitestone Bridge to the south, and to 
the north connects directly with the Merritt Parkway, a Connecticut 
State parkway. The Merritt Parkway in turn connects with the 
Wilbur Cross Parkway running to the Massachusetts line. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Hopkins, will you suspend for a moment there? 
I would like to explain to those gentlemen in the audience who are not 
familiar with the three bells which have just rung that it is a quorum 
call, meaning the Members have to go to the floor of the House. If 
it meets with the approval of the committee and the witnesses we 
will take a recess until after lunch, and set the time for 2 o’clock to 
hear the remaining witnesses. 

Mr. Horxins. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fatton. We will adjourn until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2: 20 p. m.) : 

Mr. Fauion. Ladies and gentlemen, before the committee recessed 
for lunch, Mr. Hopkins was reading from his statement. 

If you will pick up where you left off, Mr. Hopkins, and proceed 
right along, please, sir. 

“Mr. Hopkins. The Cross C ounty Parkway is an east-west artery 
which connects the Bronx River Parkway, Saw Mill River Parkway, 
and Hutchinson River Parkway. There are other elements of the 
parkway system which I shall not describe in detail, since the four 
which I have already mentioned are the principal and major parkways 
maintained by our county. In all, our entire parkway system consists 
of 89 miles. 

In a sense, Westchester County is a natural traffic corridor for 
vehicular movement from New York City and points south to the 
northern parts of New York State and the New England area. It is 
practically impossible to traverse between these points without cross- 
ing Westchester County, by reason of its geographical location, 
bounded as it is between Long Island Sound and the Hudson River, 
thus being the only land approach to New York City from any 
direction. 

Available statistics bear out this conclusion. During 1954 it is 
estimated that 55 million automobiles used our parkways. This rep- 
resents one of the heaviest traffic concentrations in the metropolit: in 
district surrounding the city of New York. Competent engineering 
consultants have estimated that by 1975, 99 million cars will be fun- 
neled into our county parkways. Certainly, traffic movement to thie 
north of the city of New York would be seriously curtailed if it were 
not for the existence of the Westchester County parkways. 
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In the acquisition of land and in the construction of parkways the 
county spent nearly $40 million and incurred a total bonded debt of 
£35 million. The latter sum the county taxpayer has been amortizing 
and has paid interest thereon for more than 40 years. Unquestion- 
ably, the parkways contributed greatly to the growth of Westchester 
County; nevertheless, recent studies indicate that our parkway sys- 
tem is used largely by out-of-county residents, and indeed 1 study 
stated that 75 percent of the through traffic on our parkways was rep- 
resented by noncounty residents. 

The contribution of the State and Federal Governments to the 
development of this important highway network has been minor; to 
date, the amount contributed by the Federal Government is $2 mil- 
lion and the amount contributed by the State of New York $10 
million. 

In 1946, because of this condition of heavy traffic use by noncounty 
residents, Westchester County secured the enactment of legislation at 
Albany permitting the imposition of a 10-cent toll upon motorists at 
2 points—1 toll station being located near the New York City 
line on the Saw Mill River Parkw ay, and a second toll station being 
located near the New York City line on the Hutchinson River Park- 
way. It is interesting to note that since 1948 there has been at least 
a 10-percent increase in parkw ay traffic over each preceding year. 

In 1953, Mr. Herbert C. Gerlach, the then county executive, the 
board of supervisors, and the Westchester County Park Commission 

ecame seriously concerned over the design and capacity of the Hutch- 
inson River Parkway and the Cross County Parkway. The tremen- 
dous traffic using those parkways, the effect of the increases each year 
in traffic volume, and the predictions as to the amount of traffic to be 
expected in the future, were all factors which led to their decision 
that a survey of traffic and highway design and capacity should be 
made of the two parkways. In Janu: iy 1955, studies prepared by 

Edwards, Keleey & Beck, nationally known engineers, and Wilbur 
Smith & Associates, traffic experts, were submitted to county officials 
recommending the reconstruction and improvement of the Hutchin- 
son River Parkway and the Cross County Parkway. It is sufficient to 
say that these improvements would require to a large degree the recon- 
struction of both parkways so as to minimize any tr: aflic hazards now 
existing and to accommodate a much larger volume of traffic. The 
estimate of cost of such improvement is the sum of $60,740,000. 

The present bonded debt of the county of Westchester is $54,502,- 
055.20; thus the recommended improvement of but two of the park- 
ways would more than double the bonded debt of the county, if that 
form of financing the improvement were to be adopted. 

In early 1955, I recommended to the board of supervisors that leg- 
islation be introduced at Albany to permit the creation of a West- 
chester County Parkway Authority which would have the power to 
issue bonds payable only out of revenues. Such bonds would not be 
based upon the credit of the county. This legislation was passed by 
both houses of the legislature, but was vetoed by the Governor. 

It is my belief that sustantial Federal aid should be or fanted for 
the improvement of our county parkways. Clearly they are an indis- 
pensable and essential link in the interstate parkways running from 
the city of New York and from the State of New Jet rsey via the 
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George Washington Bridge to points northward in the State of New 
York and Canada and extending into all the New England States. 
The growth of automobile plays in our present civilization requires 
that our county parkways be improved, yet it is also clear that the 
burden of such improvement should not be placed on our county tax- 
payer, but should be spread over the entire nation. It should be 
spread also by the imposition of tolls upon the motorists who use the 
parkways. 

The eer in addition, are important links in the civil defense 
of the same area. During World War II, military trucks made fre- 
quent use of our parkways transporting personnel and materiel; 
unquestionably, in case of national emergency our parkways would 
again be so used. 

I appear, therefore, in favor of Federal legislation which would 
permit the allocation of Federal funds to toll highways. Such legis- 
lation should not limit the grant of Federal funds to toll highways 
accommodating both commercial and passenger vehicles. Our park- 
ways are designed for the rapid movement of passenger vehicles, and 
I urge that no bill be adopted which restricts the vehicles, and I urge 
that no bill be adopted which restricts the granting of Federal aid to 
mixed traffic toll highways alone. 

I urge also that the amount made available for Federal funds be 
determined as provided in the report made by the President’s Advis- 
ory Committee on a National Highway Program. The great amount 
of highway improvements which are required, as well as the in- 
creased costs that have been experienced, since the war, make it im- 
perative that the appropriations be of the substantial amount which 
that report contemplates. Anything less might seriously impair the 
achievement of the program which the President’s Committee 
recommended. 

In short, I urge that any legislation recommended by your coi- 
mittee contain the following provisions: 

First, that Federal funds be made available in the amount recom- 
mended by the President’s Committee. 

Second, that the Westchester County parkways be made eligible 
to receive Federal aid, even though tolls are collected on the park- 
ways, and regardless of whether the parkways are under the juris- 
diction of the county or of an authority, or whether they carry pas- 
senger traflic only. ; 

Third, that the Westchester County parkways receive through the 
means of such legislation a substantial contribution toward the cost 
of construction—at least on the basis of 70 percent of the cost with 
the remaining 30 percent to be financed by the State or otherwise. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the members of your committee 
for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to ask Mr. Hopkins a question. 

Is the Westchester Parkway on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Hopkins. No; it is not. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not think there is anything in this bill to permit 
this committee to put it on the System. The Sy stem has been desig- 
nated for nearly 10 years. It was done about 10 years ago, by the 
respective State highway commissions with the cooperation of the 
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Bureau of Public Roads and the Office of National Defense. 1 do 
not think we have any authority—in fact, I know we wouldn’t—to 
put the Westchester Parkway on the System. 

Mr. Hopkins. I quite agree. I think under the state of present 
legislation that would be so. My purpose was to permit our toll 
highways to be placed in a position where they could receive Federal 
aid if they were placed upon the Interstate System. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not know of any toll highway that is getting 
any Federal aid. 

Mr. Hopkins. Under present legislation you are quite correct. We 
would have to have some provision in the bill. 

Mr. Dempsey. You favor a road constructed as a toll road. How 
can you testify to Federal aid to sucha road? If you ete it over 
2 period of years and issue bonds for the security of it, I do not see 
how we could do that. 

Mr. Hopkins. They are thoroughly in a box. We are in the posi- 
tion that under the New York State constitution a county or any 
municipality cannot issue bonds payable out of revenue. It is a 
provision of the State constitution that any bonds issued by a county 
or municipality must be issued on pledge of the municipality's credit. 
Therefore, the only way that we could finance the construction of 
these parkways would be by some other source. That is our position, 
you see. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Hopkins, you stated that you did get a law passed 
but your governor vetoed it. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. What grounds did he ascribe for the veto ¢ 

Mr. Hopkins. There were several grounds. One was that there 
was a technical point as to the nomination of offenses. 

Mr. Gentry. Offenses ¢ 

Mr. Horxtins. Traffic offenses. The bill provided that the authority 
might determine the character of traflic offenses, whether it was an 
infraction or a misdemeagor, and the governor felt that that was an 
unlawful delegation. 

Mr. GentrRY. You did not have to have that in your bill? 

Mr. Hopkins. No. As a matter of fact, we would be perfectly 
willing to have that eliminated and have it amended the following 
year. That is not a serious question. 

The second ground was that he felt that an authority would deprive 
the State superintendent of public works of jurisdiction over the 
county parkways. I have to respectfully disagree with him because 
I think at the present time he does not have such authority. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, you say that Westchester County does not have 
any highway on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Hopkins. I did not say that. We do not have our parkways 
on the system. 

Mr. Gentry. No parkway. 

How many highw ays going north and south are there going through 
Westchester County on the Interstate System? One or more # 

Mr. Horxrys. One running in a northeast-southwest direction right 
along the Sound, Long Island Sound. There is another which runs 
roughly north and south along the Hudson River. That is roughly in 
the neighborhood of Route 9. 
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Mr. Gentry. How many miles do those two run through your 
county ¢ 

Mr. Horxins. I would say 40 miles, probably, together. 

Mr. Gen'rry. Are they very fine highways, four ‘lane, divided high- 
ways with limited access? Are they limited-access roads? 

Mr. Horxrns. No. 

Mr. Gentry. They will have to be rebuilt, then ? 

Mr. Hopxtns. I think this should be explained, to be perfectly 
clear about it. The New England Throughway, which is a contem- 
plated toll highway being built by the New York State Authority—— 

Mr. Gentry. Is that coming through your place? 

Mr. Hopxins. That comes right through us. That will be a lim- 
ited-access highway and it is heped, I understand, by State officials 
that that would be placed upon the Interstate System. However, 
our position 1s——— 

Mr. Genrry. How close does it parallel one of those other two 
you mentioned / 

Mr. Horxtins. It would be parallel, very close to the Hutchinson— 
very close, within 2 or 3 miles. 

However, I would like to point this out, that the New England 
Throughway would not answer the purpose because, in my opinion, 
that is intended to run into the Connecticut Throughway which goes 
into Rhode Island, whereas the Hutchinson runs into the Merrittt and 
then by way of the Wilbur Cross goes to the Massachusetts line and 
thence to Boston. So that they are not at all similar although they 
are very close. The reason they have to be so close is because of 
this geographical position of our county. 

Mr. Gentry. You really have a great concentration of traffic in 
Westchester County ? 

Mr. Hopkins. We do. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Hopkins, do you subscribe to the principle or 
philosophy of paying for these highways as we use them ? 

Mr. Hopxrys. Yes; I think that isa fair statement. 

Mr. Donvero. Then you approve of the principle involved in Mr. 
Buckley’s bill, the bill before this committee, which includes the 
Clay report ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I do. 

Mr. Donvero. Of paying over a period of 30 years? 

Mr. Hopxtns. I believe—— 

Mr. Donpero. I would not have asked you that question if I did 
not —_e on page 3 of your statement that your county bonded itself 
up to $35 million for the building of the parkway which you now 
possess. That was the principle you used there. 

What does this committee understand to be the difference between 
your ordinary highway and your parkway, just roads with parkway 
between them? 

Mr. Hopxrns. I think there is a considerable difference. Orig- 
inally, they were contemplated as a limited-access highway only for 
passenger traffic. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Fallon has called my attention to it, and also 
Mr. Becker, it is just simply a passenger highway. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Brecker. You advocate now that these roads on the Interstate 
System be built on a toll basis? 

Mr. Horxtns. I do. 

Mr. Brecker. That you be permitted to charge toll. How do you 
reconcile that, for example, with your Hutchinson River Parkway ? 
That section built in Westchester County was built with Federal funds 
originally, if you remember. 

Mr. Horxins. A part of it. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. Then we put an act through the legislature 
permitting you to make it a toll road and you then had to reimburse 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Horxiys. That is correct; we did. 

Mr. Becker. Now we are going to go back into reverse and get 
Federal funds for the purpose of building a toll road; is that what you 
advocate now ¢ 

Mr. Horxrns. I believe that that has to be done and I point to the 
fact that that already has happened in the State of New York. 

For example, the Southern State Parkway Authority was created 
for the purpose of placing a toll so that you could have an extension 
of the State Parkway System in Long Island. 

Similarly, your New York State Throughway Authority was 
created for the purpose of paying for the construction of those great 
highways. 

Mr. Breoxer. The only difference is, that southern part was built 
by the State parks department with State funds. 

Mr. Hopkins. But that isan authority. 

Mr. Becker. Not the Southern State Parkway when it was built. 
Now, yes. All the widening features which have taken place on the 
Southern State Highway have come out of these toll revenues that 
it is going to receive. 

Mr. Hopkins. That is right. But that was done originally under 
the State whereas the Westchester Highway, the Hutchinson, was 
built under Federal money. 

Mr. Becker. And when you got toll put in there you had to reim- 
burse the Federal Government for the Federal funds. 

Mr. Horxins. No—if I may merely point this out, the amount of 
Federal funds was really minor to the amount that was paid by the 
Westchester County taxpayers. I think that is shown by my state- 
ment on page 3, where I say we spent nearly $40 million and incurred 
a total bonded debt of $35 million. On top of that is another $12 mil- 
lion, $2 million from the Federal Government and $10 million from 
the State of New York. So that altogether there has been about $52 
million spent, $40 million of which came from the county taxpayers: 
so that I do not think you can say that actually the parkways were 
built through Federal funds. 

Mr. Becker. I meant part Federal funds. 

Mr. Hopkins. Part, to be sure. 

Mr. Brecker. The only other question I had to ask you is this: If 
we were to permit Westchester County, or if we did there, it would 
have to be throughout the country, the building of highways on the 
Interstate System on a toll basis, who would receive the funds, the 
State or the Federal Government ? 
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Mr. Hopkins. I think, very frankly, that that should receive full 
consideration. And I think very likely that should be a part of your 
consideration on the question of financing these highways, how it is 
tobe done. I donot have an answer to that. 

Mr. Becker. None of that is incorporated in this bill. There is no 
possibility of it at this time, I don’t think. 

Mr. Acer. I just wanted to ask you, since you are one of the few 
that has come before us to my knowledge that has some experience 
on roads that carry passenger traflie, why do you have that? 

Mr. Hopkins. The philosophy originally goes back, as I say, to the 
Bronx River Parkway in 1914. At “that time, it was felt that there 
should be a parkway in a very literal sense of that word, parkway. 
It should be a limited-access highway which should be landscaped on 
either side, somewhat like a park. 

Mr. Auger. I mean in relation to trucks. 

Mr. Hopkins. And the truck traffic should be kept off it. That was 
the philosophy. 

Mr. Avcer. Why ? 


Mr. Horxrns. Because, I think, first of all the truck traffic tended to 
slow down your rate of speed on the parkway, to detract from the nat- 
ural attraction of your park surrounding the parkway itself. 

Mr. Avcer. Would you make more or "Jess money with the trucks on 
there? 

Mr. Horxtys. I cannot express an opinion on that. I don’t know. 

Mr. Avcer. Did you think of your design specifications on the road 
itself relative to only passenger-car traffic ? 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes, we did. It is designed for passenger traffic. 

Mr. Acer. Personally, I apprec iate. your views because we are 
naturally thinking about trucks on this big system we are speaking of. 

For one thing, don’t you feel that in such a system as the interstate 
where money is being expended for defense and the general good on 
just this 40,000-mile system it would be better to have the roads free 
instead of having some people pay twice for them through Federal ex- 
penditure and to have to pay again on the toll road? Don’t you think 
it would be better to have the roads free on the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Hopkins. I do not think you can make a blanket statement. On 
density of traffic and density of population, I think in certain cases 
you must have some type of tolls in order to finance your roads, espe- 
cially - metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, this is a very intelligent witness. May 
I explore one other subject with him for a minute ¢ 

How many miles are on your parkway, Mr. Hopkins? 

Mr. Hopkins. Eighty-nine. 

Mr. Gentry. How much did they cost, as far as you know? 

Mr. Horkrns. $52 million. 

Mr. Gentry. That was the total cost. How much of that was paid 
at the time in cash, in money that you had? 

Mr. Horxrns. I think we can tell you that. 

Mr. Gentry. About how much ? 

Mr. Horxtns. I think I can tell you that. We are bonded, our 
bonded indebtedness is $35 million so there was $17 million which was 


cash, some of which came from the Federal Government and the 
cash 
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Mr. Gentry. Bonded indebtedness was $35 million. When did you 
start building those parkways ? 

Mr. Hopkins. The first one was started in 1914. 

Mr. Gentry. When did you start building the last one? 

Mr. Hopkins. The last one was completed around 1937. 

Mr. Gentry. You must have dented around 1933, 1934, 1935, some- 
where in there. 

Do you still have that part of that bonded indebtedness ¢ 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. How much? 

Mr. Hopkins. We have approximately somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $10 million to $12 million. 

Mr. Gentry. Still, after all those years? 

Mr. Hopkins. That’s right. Of course, I think I see the point of 
your question. I think a great deal of that must be allocated to the 
cost of acquisition of land. Just to give you a point on that, the county 
of Westchester is now or has now donated to the State of New York 
a considerable amount of land for the New England Throughway 
which we have been holding for 25 years in the hope that we could 
build a parkway on the bed of the present New England Throughway. 
If that land were now to be acquired by the State of New York, it 
would cost considerably more than 

Mr. Genrry. You realize that is the very condition facing the 
Federal Government in the Interstate System ¢ 
thing. 

Doesn’t the system you use, though, which was probably the only 
system you could use, demonstrate that when you acquire a great 
bonded indebtedness that it takes a long, long time to eliminate it? 

Mr. Horxins. May I tell you our exper lence? QOur peak debt was 
3104 million in 1935. We are down to $55 million at the present time. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you have any tolls that helped pay that ? 

Mr. Horxrys. Yes; our tolls went on in 1947. 

Of course, some of those roads, not your parkways, have trucks on 
them. 

Mr. Horxrns. The State and county highways, town highways. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you notice a great movement in traffic, a great 
improvement in the movement or flow of traffic, the expeditious move- 
ment of traffic over the parkways ?/ 

Mr. Horxtns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Tremendous difference ? 

Mr. Hopxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. No big trucks which practically tie it up completely ? 

Mr. Becker. Would you yield there? 

I think, though, it is fair to say this to the gentleman—you asked 
lim a question that was kind of loaded, the question of trucks tying 
things up—the Boston Post Road and the Albany Post Road are cer- 
te Linky not of a nature that are comparable with their parkways. 

Mr. Gentry. Excuse me. They are what? 

Mr. Becxer. Not of a nature comparable with the parkways they 
are talking about. The Boston Post Road which was one that Mr. 
Hopkins mentioned, and the Albany Post Road up the Hudson River 
are not of a comparable nature at all to the parkway. So when you 
say that the trucks would hold up the traffic, it is certainly through 
there very true, on the post roads, but they will flow much more freel ly 


It is a tremendous 
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or would flow more freely if you had the same width and number of 
lanes as you have in the parkway. 

Mr. Gentry. I only asked the question—this is one of the most 
intelligent witnesses I think we have had and I believe he can answer 
them. That is all. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Hopkins. 

Mr. Horxins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Buckxiey. Mr. Hopkins, how much land does Westches- 
ter County have on each side of these parkways # 

Mr. Horxrys. It varies. In the figure that I have given you, we 
have taken a 200-foot strip only. We own more land than that but 
{ have not included it into this figure. 

Chairman Bucktey. It is more than 200 feet on each side of the 
highway ? 

Mr. Horxrys. Yes. As a matter of fact, on the proposed plans of 
the reconstruction, the Hutchinson, that increase, or rather that amount 
of width now comes into good use, you see, because we do not have 
to acquire in many cases any further land for the improvement. 

Chairman Buckiry. That is to permit trucks ? 

Mr. Hopkins. It would be a divided highway for passenger traffic 
alone. 

Chairman Bucktiey. Who vetoed this bill ? 

Mr. Hopkins. Governor Harriman. 

Chairman Buckiry. Oh! 

Mr. Gentry. I might say that I have certainly enjoyed your pres- 
entation; it has been very helpful. 

Mr. Fation. Gentlemen, we have one more witness. I would like 
for the chairman of our full committee to present that witness. 

Chairman Buck ry. Members of the committee, I would like to 
present Mr. Harold Garrity, who is a very famous lawyer in the 
State of New York, who has spent many years of his life as a civic 
worker in the State of New York. I am proud to say that he is the 
Democratic county leader of a Republican county that is fast going 
Democratic under his leadership. 

Mr. Fation. Proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD T. GARRITY, ATTORNEY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


Mr. Garriry. Thank you, Mr. Congressman, for those remarks, and 
the members of the committee. 

My name is Harold Garrity. I reside at Yonkers, N. Y. I am here 
for the purpose of urging Federal aid for toll roads in Westchester 
County. 

The last speaker, Mr. Hopkins, was asked a question concerning the 
bill that was pending i in New York State for a parkway authority in 
Westchester County. 

I beileve that I was instrumental more than anyone else in the 
State of New York in furnishing to Governor Harriman the neces- 

sary information concerning the Westchester County Parkway bill 
upon which he issued a veto. So that when I heard that my good 
friend, Jimmy Hopkins, was coming down here asking for Federal 
aid for toll roads in Westchester County, I felt that I should also 
appear because I had urged, as one of the points upon which the 
Governor should veto the parkway bill, that Federal aid should be 
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given to Westchester County parkways and State aid be given to it 
because the roads were entirely interstate highways and should have 
been placed on the interstate arterial map years ago and that today, 
if they had been placed on that map, we would be in a position before 
this committee to urge the granting of Federal aid in Westchester 
County. 

I directed my remarks principally to one phase of your bill and I 
have not tried to cover the entire ground, and I have this to state: 

Westchester County is a part of the suburban area of New York City 
and is one of the few counties in the country where county parkways 
are controlled by toll gates. 

Westchester County spent almost $50 million for the construction 
of its parkways most ‘of which came from funds raised through local 
bond issues and revenues except for $3 million that was repaid to the 
Federal Government about 3 years ago when tolls were imposed. 

This short-sighted polic; y has hamstrung our county so that today 
while we collect about $3 million in tolls, we cannot receive either Fed- 
eral or State aid for our parkways. Due to our geographical location 
connecting upstate New York and Connecticut with New York City, 
our parkways should be designated as interstate highways and the 
entire cost should be borne by “the State and Federal Government. 

I have studied the problem for years and the only practical solution 
would be aid for toll roads and | urge the passage of this particular 
bill to accomplish it. 

However, there is another phase of tolls and toll highways that I am 
deeply concerned with. Tolls for specific purposes is the trend of the 
times, but any Federal aid for toll roads should prohibit the pyramid- 
ing of obligations. 

A limitation prohibiting eny toll roads from extending the bond 
maturity for any reason except to return the initial obligation should 
be rigidly enforced. 

The great danger of tolls is in its a unence.” Rigid restrictions 
alone will save this country from the fate of London City, from 1800 
to 1840, when tolls became so unbearable, it took a rebellion of the 
Rebeccaites to arouse the people against the stifling of transportation 
by tolls. 

*Mr. Fation. Thank you very much, Mr. Garrity. Are there any 
questions, Mr. Buckley ‘ 

Chairman Bucktey. Not at this time, thank you. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Garrity, it seems to me you raise a very interest- 
ing question here. I do not say it is without merit. 

This parkway—is that what you are talking about, parkways!— 
which have been constructed there and on which people have been 
paying tolls now for a third of a century; is that right 

Mr. Garrity. For about 3 years. 

Mr. Gentry. You just put toll gates on them 3 years ago? 

Mr. Garriry. They built them and, after they were finished and paid 
for, they came back and got the right to put tolls on them with the 

result that they paid back to the Federal Government to put a toll on 
them. 

Mr. Gentry. Why did they have to pay the Federal Government 
$3 million ? 

Mr. Garriry. Part of the Saw Mill River Parkway had been 
financed by Federal aid and they could not apply it to the Federal Saw 
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Mill Parkway unless they paid it back. Westchester County is the 
only county in the world or in the United States that paid the Federal 
Government money back after they received it. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, Mr. Fallon, Mr. Dondero, you people know more 

about the Federal Government, the record of the past—I have been in 
Westchester C ounty a good many times. I have been on these park- 
ways and I know they are loaded with traffic. It does seem to me that 
they aw be getting, that they should have gotten Federal aid on 
them. I donot understand why they had to pay it back. 

Mr. Garrrry. They could not put the toll on because you have a 
prohibition against any toll being put on Federal highway or Federal 
road. 

Mr. Gentry. If the Government already paid them the money and 
it had gone into the road, and then because they wanted to reestablish 
tolls they were called upon to pay back to the Federal Government 
and actually paid it back. 

Mr. Garriry. They paid it back and put the toll on. 

Mr. Fation. That is the law. 

Mr. Garrity. That is correct. 

Mr. Fation. That is the law under the Federal Highway Act. 

Mr. Garriry. Oh, yes. I am not arguing that. 

Mr. Avger. Did you impose the tolls if the road was paid for? 

Mr. Garriry. Yes, because they wanted to use the revenue for gen- 
eral revenue purposes. 

Mr. Becker. The road was not paid for, the bonds were not paid 
for? 

Mr. Garrity. They were general bonds of the county, the county of 
Westchester. 

Mr. Becker. The highway bonds were not paid off. I was a member 
of the legislature when that bill was put through and we had all the 
statistics there as to the various roads. 

Mr. Garrity. I have grave doubts that there are any Westchester 
bonds outstanding. It is now more than 40 years old and unless they 
were 50-year bonds that were issued, they would have been paid off. 

Mr. Becker. But you see, your bonds are not paid off that way. 
You lump your bonds all together in your general revenue bonds, don’t 
you, one bond issue after another ? 

Mr. Garriry. I have been trying for 20 years to trace those bonds 
and I have never been able to. 

Mr. Becker. We all have that trouble in our various counties. 

Mr. Areer. My question simply was concerning the tolls. 

Mr. Garriry. They needed money for general purposes, and this 
toll will be a permanent toll. They are not using it to pay off any 
bonds. 

Mr. Aucer. They did not anticipate that the minute they put the toll 
on they would have to pay the Federal Government back? 

Mr. Garrity. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Acer. Did not realize that? 

Mr. Garrity. They did it deliberately. 

Mr. Gentry. May I pursue one other question ? 

Mr. Areer. I am thoroughly confused. 

Mr. Gentry. Your county ‘does have a tremendous highway system 


in it? I mean it has a tremendous number of roads, is that not 
right, very fine roads ? 
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Mr. Garrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Parkways, lots of paved highways. Could it have 
been the idea that you had so many roads and your taxes probably 
were so insufficient that they had to have tolls, had to charge tolls 
in order to maintain the system and rebuild it from year to year? 

Mr. Garrtry. No, They have not spent practically anything to 
maintain the roads, on maintenance, and I opposed the tolls from the 
very beginning. I have been on this toll situation right from the very 
first inception of it. I have been fundamentally against tolls. I do 
not believe that any ordinary roads should have any tolls on it 
whatsoever. If you go into the history of tolls in England a little 
bit further and I will be glad to submit another brief that I have 
on it. 

London, England, allowed tolls and turnpikes back in the 1800’s 
with the result that every bridge that was built had a turnpike on it 
or a toll. Before they were finished, you could not get into London 
unless you paid tolls with the result that the poor people were stopped 
from traveling. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Garrity, let me develop one other thing. Of 
course, Westchester County is almost due north of New York City, 
on the other side of New York City. By reason of that, it is just a 
passageway for a tremendous lot of traffic, is that correct ? 

Mr. Garrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. A tremendous amount of traffic is generated by that 
fact. 

Is that traffic disproportionate with the population and wealth 
of Westchester County which is called on to rebuild those highways? 
Is there such a factor as that ? 

You probably know, Mr. Buckley. 

Chairman Buckiey. Westchester County pays the largest inherit- 
ance taxes which shows that it has more wealth than any other 
county in the State of New York with the exception of Manhattan 
Island. 

Mr. Gentry. Is that reflected in taxes that they can pay to support 
roads? Is that sufficiently reflected in the payment of roads? 

Mr. Garrity. I believe the very fact that they have reduced their 
bonded indebtedness over the period from $130 million or , 140 million 
to $55 million 

Mr. Gentry. You do not feel, then, that there is any peculiar 
situation or special situation about it which puts them in a more 
difficult situation than any other county ? 

Mr. Garrity. No. As a matter of fact, out of the $3 million that 
they are collecting now on tolls, I think they have only appropriated 
about $500,000 for the maintenance of these particular highways, in- 
cluding the cost of tolls; and on top of that, they receive about $1,- 
600,000 from the gasoline tax that they are putting into general 
revenue at the present time. They are more than able to maintain 
their own. 

Mr. Gentry. Why did you not caution us to make Mr. Hopkins 
stay here? 

Mr. Garriry. He had to catch a plane and he is a good friend of 
mine. I wouldn’t ask him to. 


63235—55—_—_57 
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Chairman Buck ey. Is it not a fact that if they did not have the 
tolls in Westchester County that they could have gotten Federal aid 
for highways and parkways? 

Mr. Garriry. They could have certainly received State aid. 

Chairman Bucktey. They have gotten a lot of money for the State, 
$10 million—they got a great deal more than $10 million. 

Mr. Garriry. Nassau County was entirely constructed by the State 
of New York for 

Mr. Becker. You are talking about the parkways now? 

Mr. Garriry. Yes, the parkways. 

Mr. Becker. The southern and the northern State parkways—— 

Mr. Garriry. At no expense to the county of Nassau. 

Mr. Becker. When you say, “no expense” we gave millions and 
millions in land—take Jones Beach alone. We gave that to the State. 
We did that for Al Smith. 

Mr. Garriry. I mean for the construction of the parkway. 

Mr. Fauion. Let the Chair make an observation here. I think this 
is the first in the 6 weeks of hearings, this is the first time that we 
have listened to a county’s problem. It seems to me that there is a 
difference of opinion within the county and I don’t think that this is 
the place to straighten it out. I think the place to straighten it out 
is in the State legislature or in the county itself. So that 1 think if we 
can confine our questions to the witnesses on just where this bill affects 
them, how it affects them, whether it is good or bad or where the objec- 
tions come from or whether they are for the bill—and to get into the 
question of how much the State of New York has taken from the 
county or given to the county—I would like to see if we cannot get 
back on the road. 

Chairman Buckiry. Could you ever imagine that the State of New 
York which has been probed by the Republican Party on both sides 
of the house ever giving to Westchester County with a Democratic 
Governor what the chairman of the Democratic council of the county 
of Westchester would advocate? Can you imagine that ? 

Mr. Fation. No, I couldn't. 

Mr. Brecxer. The only time I heard anybody from Westchester 
County say we didn’t give them enough money on roads. 

Mr. Fautton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Donprero. Mr. Garrity, I got the impression from your state- 
ment that you are urging the Federal Government to give Federal aid 
to toll roads. Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. Garriry. You are correct. 

Mr. Donpero. Now, we have that problem before us. What would 
you think this committee ought to do in a case where the toll road has 
been built by private funds, not State funds, not Federal funds, but 
by private funds, private investment, and I refer to the State of In- 
diana. They have such a problem out there. Do you think we should 
take money and pay those people or furnish money to any other State 
that wanted to make a toll road out of moneys that might be provided 
in this bill if passed ¢ 

Mr. Garrity. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Donvero. If we did that, Mr. Garrity, wouldn’t we be taking 
money away from the very thing we want to do, and that is the build- 
ing of an Interstate System, a responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment ? 
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Mr. Garrtry. I think so. 
Mr. Donvero. Which undoubtedly would be a mistake. 

Mr. Garriry. Roads already built and financed should remain with 
their past financing. What we need is more roads, more arterial high- 
ways, and not to spend money on old roads, but to spend it on new con- 
struction and new roads that need future financing. 

Mr. Donovero. I think you and I see the a alike. I wanted 
to be sure I was right on the last paragraph on page 1 of your state- 
ment that I was not misinterpreting it. 

Mr. Becker. In your brief here, Mr. Garrity, you say that your 
parkways should be designated as interstate highways. I don’t be- 
lieve, under the law today, you can designate passenger highways, 
parkways, as part of the Interstate System. So I don’t see how you 
can get Federal funds. 

Mr. Garrrry. I don’t maintain that these parkways as they are now 
constructed or used are proper use for them. I think they are 20 
years behind the times, Congressman, and that we should now have, 
especially through a suburban area like Westchester, we should have 
high-speed arterial highways, not just for passenger cars. Traffic 
today is not a passenger problem alone. It was in 1914 when they 
built these. 

Mr. Becker. But you have the Boston Post Road that should be an 
interstate road. I presume it is. 

Mr. Garrity. It is not, sir. 

Mr. Becker. The Boston Post Road ? 

Mr. Garrity. No, sir; they have never designated it. They snould 
have, 

Mr. Becker. How about the Albany? 

Mr. Garrity. Never. That is what I have been fighting for, for 
years, 

’ Mr. Becxer. That is part of the problem of the Federal Bureau of 
Roads to get on the Federal Interstate System, not the the State of 
New York. 

I do not see how, under the law today, your Federal law, that you 
can get aid for your parkways. 

Mr. Garrtry. I have learned that since I have come down, Con- 
gressman. I am frank to admit I did not know that and I am going 
back to the State of New York to the commissioner of public works 
and the engineering end of it to make the first step now to see if I 
cannot get Westchester County highways placed on their State arterial 
maps so it can be approved by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Becker. I would be inclined to oppose you on that. I would 
be very much inclined to oppose you on it because I think New York 
State can build their parkways as they have been doing and pay for 
them but God help us if this parkway such as it is were permitted in 
every part of the country and every State in the country and have 
them on the Interstate System as we have in New York State in pas- 
senger highways. Lord knows where we would go in costs. ey 
would be pyramided clear out of the sky and New York has never 
asked for Federal money for parkways and I do not think we should. 
I think we are able to pay for them. If they want to put tolls on 
Westchester County, I think that is their prerogative, but you cannot 
do what you ask here, to put these on the Federal highway system and 
get Federal aid. 
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Mr. Gentry. Will the gentleman yield just for a second ? 

Mr. Garrity, I think you are also an outstanding witness. I want to 
ask you one question. 

Outside of New York City but in the general area of New York City, 
do you observe a woeful lack of proper highway facilities, a great lack 
of proper highway facilities? 

Mr. Garrity. I do not think I am competent to answer that ques- 
tion. Iam familiar with Westchester and the suburban area, I might 
say, more than I am with the rest of the country. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you think you have sufficient highway facilities in 
Westchester County today? 

Mr. Garriry. Oh, no. 

Mr. Gentry. Are they insufficient ? 

Mr. Garrity. The best example is the Boston Post Road that runs 
through Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, and Port Chester, and the 
heavily populated sections of Westchester County and you cannot 
cross the Boston Post Road at night. The trucks run within 10 feet 
of each other and unless there is a stoplight, you do not get across. 

Mr. Gentry. Do you know how many average vehicles a day are 
on that road? That is, throughout the year ? 

Mr. Garrity. I am sorry, I do not have that. 

Mr. Gentry. I am surprised that is not on the interstate. 

Chairman Buckiey. Iam, too. That ought to be on the Interstate 
System. 

Mr. Brecker. The Boston Post and the Albany Post Roads. I agree. 
That is something worth while fighting for. 

Mr. Gentry. That is not Highway 1? 

Mr. Becker. The Boston Post Road, I think, is Highway 1, is it not? 

Mr. Garrity. Yes; and Albany is 9. 

Mr. Faxon. This is not the place to do it. 

Mr. Garrrry. I found that out and I am going back to New York 
State. 

Mr. Avcrr. Let me ask one more question. I have just one question 
relative to what Mr. Hopkins said about the design of the West- 
chester Road and one of the parkways. I understood him to answer 
me that the roads were not, that they designed them differently be- 
cause they were for passenger cars and were not for trucks. My 
question to you would be on the design or technical end. Could those 
roads, by putting them on the Interstate System, be made capable of 
taking the heavy loads of these trucks, bumper to bumper? 

Mr. Garrir. They would have to be designed. Twenty years ago, 
Bob Moses offered to take over the Bronx River Parkway, redesign it 
and make it into a State highway. The bills were introduced and 
then killed in committee for other reasons at the time pertinent to 
your question. 

* Mr. Gentry. They won’t do for heavy trucks? 

Mr. Garriry. No, sir. 

Mr. Farz.on. Thank you, Mr. Garrity. 

I have had a few statements handed to me, one by Representativ 
Lee Metcalf and Mr. R. A. Lumpkin, president of the Illinois Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co., and a brief summary of the trucking industry’s 
position on the o program. 

There is also a letter received by Mrs. Blitch from the State High- 


way Department of Georgia. 
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Without objection, may these be included in the record at this 
point? 
(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


I appreciate this opportunity to present to this committee my views on the 
important highway legislation before you. 

I congratulate the members of this committee for your awareness of the 
need for accelerating our highway program. I was pleased to see Congressman 
Fallon’s recent statement that the committee feels it is generally agreed that 
the national highway program should be accelerated, that hence, there is no 
need for testimony on highway needs and the only question is how and to what 
extent, within the Federal and State budgets. 

Although this committee is not considering S. 1048, appended to my remarks 
is an analysis of pending highway legislation by Mr. Scott P. Hart, State 
highway engineer, Montana Highway Commission. 

I am also making part of your record the recommendations of the national 
affairs committee of the Kalispell Chamber of Commerce. 

I am in complete agreement with the stated objective and policy of H. R. 
4260. I oppose the rest. 

I oppose the proposed method of financing. 

I oppose the creation in title I of a Federal Highway Corporation to issue 
up to $21 billion in bonds outside the national debt, with allocation of enough 
gas tax revenue to repay the bonds. 

My objections to title I include: 

1. This method of financing would be more expensive. If the Federal Govern- 
ment borrowed $20 billion at the 2.3 percent average interest on Federal securi- 
ties, use of this money would cost $8.8 billion, over the 30-year period. President 
Hisenhower’s Highway Advisory Committee, which recommend this method of 
financing, estimated that the Corporation would have to pay 3 percent interest 
on these bonds. The interest payment on $20 billion for 30 years at 3 percent 
is $11.5 billion, or almost $2.7 billion more than if the Treasury borrowed the 
money. Even this is not a true picture of the additional cost, because two 
Cabinet members testified before the Senate Public Works Committee that the 
Corporation would have to pay more than 3 percent on these bonds. As you 
know, Commerce Secretary Weeks said it might be 34 to 344 percent. Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey indicated the rate might be 3% to 3% percent. 

Even at 3 percent, the additional cost is too great—when you consider that 
the extra $2.7 billion in interest is enough to take care of the needed highway 
construction in 3 States like Montana, which needs $749 million worth of high- 
way construction through 1964. 

2. I object to stepping outside the Federal debt with this financing proposal. 
At best, it can be described as an evasion of the ceiling, imposed by law upon 
the Federal debt. Our Federal debt picture is cloudy enough already, without 
further obscuring the financial facts of fiscal life. 

38. The setting up of such a corporation also would take away from Congress, 
and thus from the people, control and supervision of the highway program. For 
under this bill, Congress would be committed to appropriating fixed amounts— 
enough to meet the principal and interest on the highway bonds—and for an 
indefinite period, since H. R. 4260 and companion bills place no time limit on the 
issuance of bonds. 

What title I of this bill doesn’t take away from the people through their 
Congress, title II does. This section turns over to the Secretary of Commerce 
all decisions as to the scheduling and priority of construction of projects. 

Title II also, I believe, overemphasizes the Interstate System to the detriment 
of all other Federal-aid highway systems, including other Federal-aid primary, 
Federal-aid secondary, Federal-aid urban and forest highways. As you know, 
although the Interstate System carries one-seventh of all traffic, it will get four 
times as much Federal money under this bill as will all other types of Federal-aid 
roads combined. 

As a result, the needs of the Interstate System will be met after 10 years. But 
the primary system will slide backward. Under this bill, only 25 percent of 


the primary system needs will be met in 10 years, compared with 31 percent 
at present. 
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In addition. Interstate System highways are largely limited-access roads. 
You can only get on them at widely spread intervals. This means that farmers 
and others in sparsely settled areas, like Montana, probably would have to drive 
several miles before they reach a highway entrance. Once on the highway, 
they may have the same trouble getting off. 

In Montana, we would be better off if we spent more money on primary and 
secondary roads. The farm-to-market road program still is a long way from 
being completed. 

Since the Interstate System is our national defense system, I believe the 
Federal Government should assume a much greater share of the construction 
cost. The Federal share should be at least 90 percent. 

Noting the Advisory Committee’s recommendation that $225 million be spent 
on forest highways during the next 10 years reminds me of a need which I have 
discussed previously this year with the Agriculture Subcommittee of the Com- 
mitttee on Appropriations. 

Because it involves millions of sportsmen and millions of dollars in revenue, 
I believe your committee will be interested in the problem of recreation roads. 

Most forest road money goes for roads over which to haul national forest tim- 
ber that has been cut by private operators. This is good business, since mature 
timber needs to be harvested from remote aréas before it is destroyed by forest 
pests or disease. 

However, many of the forest roads and trails used by sportsmen are in bad 
shape and need rebuilding or extensive maintenance. Also, new roads are 
needed to accommodate the rapidly increasing number of people using our 
forests. Many such roads are needed in the West and also in the national 
forests of the East. 

In Montana, we need several roads solely for the people coming to the forests 
for recreation. Since funds earmarked for building tiraber access roads should 
not be diverted to building roads for recreational needs, attention should be 
given to an appropriation of $3 or $4 million a year for building recreation roads 
in the next 4 years. This money will come back to us many times over. 

Each year, additional millions of people are coming into the national forest to 
camp, hunt, and fish. So far, we have failed to provide safe, passable roads for 
them. I believe we cannot turn our backs on this situation much longer. Some- 
how, we must provide for improving at least two-thirds of the existing 20,000 
miles of recreation roads in the national forests as well as bulding another 12,000 
miles of new recreation roads to meet the ever-increasing numbers of people 
coming into the forests. 

These recreation roads at the end of the highways are a magnet which draws 
sportsmen into our forests and dollars into State and Federal treasuries. The 
40 million people who go into our forests for recreation each year spend millions 
in gasoline taxes alone, and probably make a forest road a better gas tax reve- 
nue raiser than a turnpike. 

Now several people have called my attention to a need for a provision for reim- 
bursement for moving utility facilities incident to highway relocation. 

You have the April 8 letter on this subject from Gus Norwood, executive 
secretary of the Northwest Public Power Association, composed of 97 electric 
systems serving 1,750,000 people in Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
Alaska. 

This problem has also been called to my attention by Mr. C. W. Haas of the 
Lig Timber Telephone Co., Big Timber, Mont.; Mr. Grant Preston of the Hot 
Springs Telephone Co., Hot Springs, Mont.; Mr. K. P. Todd of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., Helena, Mont. 

I want the committee to have this paragraph from Mr. Haas’ letter to me under 
date of April 21: 

“You are probably informed that the Bell system is perfectly capable of han- 
dling its own relocation costs, but I would like to inform you that two-thirds 
of the area of the United States, receives its telephone service from some 5,000 
independent telephone companies. The cost of relocating their telephone lines 
for highway relocation is sometimes a severe burden on these small companies.” 

However, relocation is also a severe burden on Bell system companies. I see 
no reason why the electric and telephone utilities have to pay for moving their 
lines as a result of relocation of highways, but other utilities are reimbursed. If 
there should be reimbursement, it should be applicable equally to all telephone 
and electric utilities small and large alike. 
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Relocation is also an expensive problem for our public water supply utilities. 
1 have the following telegram from Mr. A, W. Clarkson, Helena, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Montana section, American Water Works Association. 

“Montana section, American Water Works Association, at annual meetings in 
Butte April 29 and 30 unanimously voted to request that you do everything in your 
power to endorse legislation relieving public water supply utility owners of 
financial burdens caused by Federal highway relocations.” 

Here is the material previously referred to. You will note that Mr. Hart’s 
analysis of pending highway legislation is dated February 17, 1955. By airmail, 
dated April 23, 1955, I asked him to make any changes he wished as a result of 
legislative action since that date. I have had no reply to that inquiry. 


STATE OF MONTANA, 
HigHWAY COMMISSION, 
Helena, February 17, 1955. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. MeTcaLF: I know you are well aware of the difficult problem facing 
Montana in providing adequate revenue for the maintenance and construction 
of its highway system. S. 1048 would make full participation by Montana in 
the Federal-aid program an impossibility. 

The Federal Aid Act of 1954 provided $13,531,734 to Montana for the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. This represents an increase of $4,363,953 over the previous allot- 
ment and requires $2,769,761 per year in additional State matching funds. 

Senate bill S. 1048 would increase the Federal aid to Montana to a new total 
of $24,805,175, or $11,273,441 per year over the amount apportioned in the 1954 
Act, and increases the Federal aid by $15,637,394 over the current year’s appor- 
tionment of $9,167,781 which is effective under the 1952 act. The equivalent 
annual State matching funds required amount to $6,916,045 under the 1952 act, 
£9,685,806 under the 1954 act, and $16,279,086 under Senate bill S. 1048. 

The following table presents a comparison of the effects of the various appor- 
tionments: 
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At the present time, we have a backlog of $6,798,543 in Federal aid which has 
accumlated over a period of years and which we are unable to match under pres- 
ent revenue sources and amounts. An additional $5,128,141 in State funds would 
be required to match this backlog of Federal aid. 

In addition to this amount, $2,769,761 in new State revenue must be obtained to 
match the increased Federal aid under the 1954 act. 

This financial problem has been under study by the Governor’s interim high- 
way committee for the past year and recommendations were made to the legisla- 
ture which, if enacted, will provide sufficient additional revenue to enable the 
State to overcome the backlog of Federal aid within a few years and to match the 
Federal aid accruing under the 1954 act. 

These measures include an increase in the gasoline tax from 6 to 7 cents, an 
increase in the diesel tax from 6 to 9 cents, and a general increase in the gross 
vehicle weight tax rates. Since the payment per vehicle in road-user taxes in 
Montana is already well above the national average, the enactment of these ad- 
ditional taxes will increase the tax burden very close to the breaking point. 

For this reason, we can forsee no possibility of raising sufficient additional 
State revenue, over and above that now being considered by the 34th legislative 
assembly, to permit the matching of the $15,637,394 per year in additional Fed- 
eral aid under Senate bill S. 1048. 

With reference to the Clay committee proposal, it is our understanding that 
the State matching requirements will be held at approximately those prevailing 
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under the 1954 act, except that the Federal Government would assume substan- 
tially the entire cost of constructing the Interstate System. Although the relo- 
cation of the Interstate System, with atendan addiional mileage, will involve some 
increase in the maintenance cost to the State, we feel that the State will be able 
to meet its financial responsibility under the recommendations of the Clay Com- 
mittee, as we understand them. 

We endorse the Clay committee recommendation that the Federal Government 
assume a much greater share of the cost of constructing the Interstate System. 
This contention is supported by the importance of this system to the Nation from 
a strategic and military standpoint. It is also supported by the fact that the 
higher standards prescribed for the Interstate System involving greater widths, 
additional rights of way, costly interchanges, together with its probable duplica- 
tion of existing Federal aid highways in many instances, will place the cost of 
this construction much higher than that required to meet the needs of the Mon- 
tana vehicle operator. 

Summed up, we have reason to believe that Montana will be able to match the 
Federal-aid allocations which would accrue to this State under the provisions of 
the Clay committee recommendation, providing the State’s percentage of partici- 
pation in the construction costs of the Interstate System are not too high. We 
believe hat the matching ratio for the Interstate System of Highways, under this 
recommendation with its requirements which are far beyond the needs of our 
Montana economy, should be 95 percent Federal participation to 5 percent State 
participation, rather than the 90 percent and 10 percent, or the 75 percent and 
25 percent participations, respectively, as have been discussed by some proponents 
of the Clay committee plan. Asa matter of fact, we further believe that where 
a duplication of existing road facilities, adequate to Montana’s needs is concerned, 
the entire cost of the paralleling Interstate Highway construction should be 
borne by the Federal Government. 

Definitely, Montana will not be in position to match the Federal aid allocation 
which would accrue to this State under the provisions of Senate bill S. 1048. 

Your best efforts to secure favorable consideration of the Clay committee recom- 
mendations, with reference to the Interstate Highway System, on a matching 
basis of 95 percent Federal to 5 percent State participation and, if possible, on a 
100 percent Federal-aid basis where the paralleling of existing Federal-aid roads 
will be required, will obviously be to the best interests of the citizens of this 
State, and will be appreciated by this department. 

Sincerely, 
Scott P. Hart, 
State Highway Engineer. 


KALISPELL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kalispell, Mont., April 20, 1955. 
Hon. Ler METCALF, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE METCALF: Our committee has been very much interested 
in the new proposed Federal-aid highway program which we understand is 
now being considered in committee, and we would like to submit to you our 
views unanimously arrived at by this committee at a resent meeting. 

First of all, we are in favor of increasing Federal aid to speed the improve- 
ment of our Nation’s Interstate Highway System, but we feel that this new 
program should include certain new aspects. We are in favor of: 

(1) A pay-as-you-go plan; 

(2) An increase in the Federal Government’s share of the cost of construction 
beyond the present 60 percent Federal and 40 percent State ratio; 

(3) The legislation should provide for proper regulation of the use ef these 
interstate highways so that the cost of maintenance thereof after construction 
shall, so far as possible, be recovered from the use made of them. 

With reference to (1), we are not in favor of establishing a separate Govern- 
ment authority with power to issue bonds outside of the debt limit. 

With reference to (2), we feel that it is to the best interest of Montana 
that the Government participate to the fullest extent possible in this program 
since, as you know, Montana otherwise would not be able to get the benefit 
of this new highway program because of its everpresent inability to match the 
Federal funds even on the 60—40 basis, since the cost of construction of highways 
in our large State is in an indirect proportion to the ability of our small popula- 
tion to pay for these costs. 
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As to (3), we feel that our highway system has become more and more im- 
portant as a modern means of transportation, and yet, up to now, the cost 
of construction and maintenance of that transportation system has not been 
borne on the basis of use. By that we mean that by far the largest part of 
the wear and tear to our highways has been caused by heavy traffic which has 
increased phenomenally from year to year, yet that particular traffic remains 
largely unregulated so far as sharing its proportionate cost of highway main- 
tenance. That traffic is in direct competition to other modes of transportation, 
particularly the railway system, and yet the latter has always had to maintain 
its own right-of-way system in addition to paying heavy taxes on its property. 
It is our thought that this problem is directly connected with the idea of pay 
as you go, and it should be thoroughly considered and embodied in any new 
highway-legislation program. 
We shall appreciate your thorough consideration of these matters. 
Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Rev. GEORGE VAN LEUVEN, 
EpWARD C. SCHROETER, 
D. GorDON ROGNLIEN, 
CHARLES HASH, 
Dan J. Korn, Chairman. 


HELENA, Mont., May 17, 1955. 
A. BE. JOHNSON, 
Executive Secretary, American Association of State Highway Officials, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re your letter, May 13, Montana will be unable to match the Federal aid 
highway allocation proposed under the provisions of the amended Gore bill, 
Senate bill S. 1048. This State’s matching ability is definitely limited to $9% 
million per year. Over the 5-year period of allocations as proposed under Senate 
bill S. 1048, Montana would develop a credit of approximately $20 million of 
Federal aid money which it would be unable to match. We favor continuation 
of the Federal aid allocations as now provided under the 1954 Federal Aid Act 
for the primary system other than the Interstate System, for the secondary 
system, and for the improvements of Federal aid routes in urban areas. We 
believe that allocations to States for the renovation of the Interstate System 
should be in strict accordance with the needs as determined, spread over not 
less than a 10-year period, with a minimum of 90 percent, and preferably of 
95 percent, Federal participation in the Interstate Highway construction costs. 
We believe, further, that the question of reimbursing public utilities now occupy- 
ing public rights-of-way for necessary moves is one that should be solved in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the individual States and not be Federal statute. 
Also, it is our conviction that labor relation problems and requirements inci- 
dental to highway construction, a State matter, should be determined at the 
State level and not by arbitrary Federal legislation. We protest any legislation 
at this time, or in the foreseeable future, which may call for an increase in the 
Federal taxes on gasoline, or on other motor fuels or automotive accessories. 

Scott P. Hart, 
State Highway Engineer, 


BrieF SUMMARY OF TRUCKING INDUSTRY'S POSITION ON PROPOSED FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY PROGRAMS AND TAXES 


Any expansion of the Federal Government’s highway activities logically should 
be concentrated on the 38,000-mile National Interstate System of strategie high- 
ways which are recognized as vital to the military and civilian defense, as well 
as to the general economy and interstate commerce. 

The proposal of the Clay committee to pay for this System on the installment 
plan through bond financing appeals to us because it would make it unnecessary 
to further increase Federal motor-vehicle taxes. 

Down through the years, the Federal taxes on motor fuel, equipment, tires, 
tubes, parts, and accessories have exceeded by $10 billion the amounts spent by 
the Federal Government for highways. Even if the past is disregarded, these 
taxes currently yield more than $2 billion a year—enough to finance the Interstate 
System on a current pay-as-you-go basis. 
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Logical arguments can be made pro and con as to whether these taxes are 
highway user taxes which are or should be linked with highway expenditures, 
but it cannot logically be both ways in practice. 

If they are not highway user taxes, then they are unjust, discriminatory general 
levies against motor transportation which are not paid by competing railroads. 
Comparable taxes on railroad fuel and equipment would cost the rails about 
$150 million a year. (The rails are not even required to pay the 2-cent per 
gallon levy on diesel fuel.) If the taxes are not to be considered highway user 
taxes this inequity should be corrected by repeal of the taxes. 

By the same token, if they are to be continued they should be considered high- 
way user taxes and a credit against whatever responsibility accrues to motor 
vehicle owners under the expanding Federal highway program. 

The trucking industry objects vigorously to being singled out for increased 
taxes as proposed by Senator Case in S. 1573, which would levy Federal license 
fees ranging from $300 to $1,200 a year against vehicles of 20,000 pounds or more 
gross weight. 

The industry is made up of thousands of small, narrow-margin businesses 
and the fees proposed in S. 1573 would wipe out the industry’s net operating 
revenue before taxes and place the industry at large deeply in the red. 

Moreover, the only argument advanced in support of the fees fails to recognize 
prevailing conditions. 

It has been suggested, by way of justifying imposition of the entire proposed 
increase upon certain classes of motor trucks, that the presence of these trucks 
necessitates higher highway standards and thus higher highway costs than 
otherwise would be necessary. 

This question arose in 1950 during the exhaustive hearings conducted during 
that year by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. At 
that time, in his testimony before the committee, Thomas H. MacDonald, the 
long-time chief of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, stated: 

“The minimum requirements of structural and capacity of the major routes 
to serve national interests must be equated to the foreseen needs of the national 
defense. Thus, the question of whether the highways could be built at less cost 
if there were no heavy trucks becomes largely academic since the design of major 
routes must be held to defense standards.” 

This is an extremely important consideration but for purposes of this discussion 
we will ignore the special national defense aspects of the National Interstate 
Highway System and proceed from the premise that, speaking generally, the 
cost of building and maintaining some highways is higher than might be the 
case if there were no large trucks and buses. 

To concede this is to concede only that the large vehicles should pay relatively 
higher taxes than the small vehicles, and even casual analysis will show that 
they do pay higher taxes on the Federal as well as on the State level. 

The Federal fuel tax and the varying State fuel taxes apply alike to all motor 
vehicles with respect to the rate of tax per gallon. However, the large trucks 
get only 3 or 4 miles to the gallon as compared to about 16 miles per gallon for 
passenger cars. This means that the fuel tax, whatever the rate per gallon, 
results in a tax per mile operated that is 4 or 5 times higher for larger trucks 
than for small vehicles. 

The toll charges on existing toll turnpikes vary according to the type and size 
of vehicles, and presumably the differentials have been established on a basis that 
is deemed fair and reasonable by the experts who build and operate these 
special highway facilities. 

The average toll on these turnpikes is about four times as high for the typical 
tractor-semitrailer combination as for the typical passenger car. Thus, the fuel 
tax automatically assesses a differential against large vehicles that is comparable 
to the differentials applicable on the toll roads. 

On the State level, the fuel taxes are supplemented by registration fees which 
are a great deal higher for large trucks than for passenger cars. 

A Nationwide study by the Bureau of Public Roads for 1953 showed a national 
average registration fee of $11.95 for light passenger cars, as compared with 
averages of $588 for a 4axle truck combination; $1,148 for a 5-axle truck com- 
bination, and $1,844 for a 6-axle truck combination. 

Similarly, on the Federal level the fuel tax is supplemented by the excise 
taxes which again fall much more heavily upon the large truck than upon the 
passenger Car. 

Based upon a $1,575 f. o. b. factory price for a light passenger car, as shown in 
the Bureau of Public Roads study already mentioned, the Federal excise tax 
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would be $157. Based upon the truck prices listed in the same study, the excise 
tax on new truck units would be $1,056 for the 4-axle unit, $1,918 for the 5-axle 
unit, and $2,071 for the 6-axle unit. 

The Federal tax on set of (7:10 x 15) tires for a passenger car amounts to 
$4.40. Because of the larger size (10:00 x 20) of truck tires and the greater 
number required, the tax on a set of tires is $77 for the 4-axle truck unit, $99 
for the 5-axle truck unit, and $121 for the 6-axle truck unit. 

Comparably higher taxes are paid by trucks on tubes, parts, and accessories. 

In short, on the Federal as well as the State level, large trucks already pay 
substantially higher motor-vehicle taxes than passenger cars. Therefore, to 
suggest that trucks should pay higher taxes than small vehicles because they 
increase highway costs is simply to suggest a principle that has been reflected 
in the actual motor-vehicle tax structures from the very beginning. 

Whether existing differentials properly reflect the different responsibility of 
different classes of motor vehicles can be determined only by a definitive study 
by qualified and objective experts. Such a study, released in 1941 by the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation found trucks were paying their way and more. 

When the railroads complained to Congress in 1950 that trucks were being 
subsidized, Senators Bricker (Ohio) and Johnson (Colorado) introduced a bill 
calling for an up-to-date study by the Bureau of Public Roads. Obviously fear- 
ful of the outcome of such a study, the railroads opposed the bill, and it died. 

Confident that it is paying a fair share of the highway tax bill, the trucking 
industry supported the bill. 

Today, as then, the trucking industry believes and contends that it is fully 
meeting its highway tax obligations. It still has no fear of a fair study by a 
qualified agency. And in the absence of such a study it believes and contends 
that theer is no justification for singling out large trucks and buses to bear the 
full brunt of increased taxes. 





x 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY’s POSITION ON THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


(From testimony before the Roads Subcommittee of the Committee on Public 
Works, U. 8. Senate) 


Mr. John V. Lawrence, managing director, American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., and Mr. William A. Bresnahan, assistant general manager and director of 
Interstate Cooperation, American Trucking Associations, Inc., appeared before the 
Subcommittee on Roads, Committee on Public Works, United States Senate, on 
April 14, 1955, to state the trucking industry’s position with respect to the proposed 
Federal highway program. 

Mr. Lawrence, whose testimony begins on page 1, outlined the trucking indus- 
try’s policy and position in general terms with respect to proposed legislation. 
Mr. Bresnahan, whose testimony begins on page 6, discussed the question of equity 
in highway taxation, particularly the trucking industry’s opposition to title III 
of Senate bill 1573 which would assess Federal license fees against large motor 
trucks. 

John V. Lawrence, managing director, American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
submitted the following testimony: 

The American Trucking Associations, Inc., is the national trade association of 
the trucking industry, representing all types of motor carriers of property, both 
for hire and private. We have affiliated associations in all 48 States, and in 
the District of Columbia. Our offices are located at 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Our presentation will be divided into two parts. I will endeavor to outline 
our policy and position in general terms with respect to the matters before the 
committee. 

Our second witness will concentrate upon the trucking industry’s tax payments 
in relation to its tax responsibilities, and the general question of equity in 
highway taxation. These questions arise with respect to 8. 1573, which would 
require certain classes of motor vehicles to purchase special license plates. 


HAD FAVORED REPEAL OF EXCESS 


Like the governors’ conference and the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the policy and position of the trucking industry has undergone an 
evolution in recent years. 
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For many years, in common with numerous other groups and organizations, it 
was our position that the Federal fuel taxes and automotive excise taxes should 
be repealed. 

This position was based upon the legislative history of these taxes as well as 
the legislative history of the Federal highway-aid program. Historically, there 
was po connection between the Federal highway-user taxes and the Federal 
highway-aid program. 

In recognition of the Federal Government’s constitutional responsibilities with 
respect to provision for the common defense, provision for the general welfare 
and establishment of post offices and post roads, Congress began appropriating 
money for roads long before the highway-user taxes came into being. 

Federal appropriations for roads actually date back as far as 1806 when Con- 
gress appropriated funds for the improvement of the National Pike, or “Cumber- 
land Road.” The first highway-user taxes were enacted in 1918 as emergency 
war measures with the understanding they would be repealed. They were re- 
pealed in the 1920's, but reenacted in 1932 as emergency depression measures, 
again with the understanding that they would be repealed when the emergency 
was over. They have not been repealed, of course, and instead the rates have 
been increased from time to time. 


THINKING ON LINKAGE REVISED 


The legislative history of more recent years has given a strong indication of 
revised congressional thinking—a tendency to relate and establish a link between 
the highway-user taxes and the Federal highway appropriations. 

Congressional sponsors of Federal highway-aid legislation in recent years have 
cited collection of the highway-user taxes as one of the justifications for the 
gradually increasing aid program, although the taxes always have substantially 
exceeded the appropriations. 

An even more significant indication of congressional adoption of the linkage 
theory came in 1951. The Federal tax on gasoline has always applied to every 
gallon of gas regardless of the purpose for which the fuel was used. In 1951, 
Congress levied the 2 cents per gallon on diesel fuel as well as gasoline. 

Significantly, however, the diesel-fuel tax was limited to diesel fuel for high- 
way purposes, and was therefore not applicable to diesel fuel for other purposes, 
such as that used for operating railroad locomotives. 

This revision of congressional thinking, this rather clear-cut congressional de- 
cision to treat the fuel tax and the automotive excise taxes as highway-user taxes, 
and to relate them to Federal highway expenditures, has compelled the trucking 
industry and many other groups to reappraise their long-standing position in 
favor of repeal. 

In the face of clear-cut congressional actions to the contrary, it appeared that 
our long-standing and flat position in favor of repeal of the taxes had been 
rendered unrealistic. 


INDUSTRY'S POLICY MODIFIED 


Therefore, at its annual meeting in 1953 our board of directors expanded our 
organization’s policy to embrace a recommendation that if the Federal taxes 
were to be continued as highway-user charges, the level of Federal highway 
appropriations should be increased to a level at least approximating the Federal 
fuel taxes, and that the bulk of the increase be earmarked for improvement of 
the National System of Interstate Highways. 

It became necessary for us to take still a further look at our policy when, in 
the middle of last year, the President announced his ideas for a greatly expanded 
program of highway improvement. 

The President’s message to the governors’ conference last July presaged a 
greater role of the Federal Government in the financing of highway construction 
in this country. This being so, we felt we needed an industry policy. Our gov- 
erning body gave it to us and we outlined it in our appearance before the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee (Clay Committee) as follows: 

The current Federal-aid program of $875 million breaks down like this: 

(A) $315 million for the primary system, with States matching on a 
50-50 basis. 

(B) $210 million for secondary roads, with matching on a 50-50 basis. 

(©) $175 million for urban streets, with matching on a 50-50 basis. 

(D) $175 million for the 40,000-mile National System of Interstate High- 
ways, on a matching basis of 40 (State) and 60 (Federal). 
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We would recommend continuation of the current Federal-aid program 
with respect to the primary system, secondary roads, and urban streets, on 
the existing matching basis. (A, B, and C.) 

We would recommend discontinuance of the current Federal-aid program 
(D) with respect to the National System of Interstate Highways, thus re- 
lieving the States of the necessity of matching current Federal appropria- 
tions for that purpose, and enabling the States to use the money thus saved 
for other roads and streets. 

We would recommend that the Federal Government assume full financial 
responsibility for building the National System of Interstate Highways under 
a Federal-State relationship that would be substantially similar to that 
which has prevailed in the past with respect to Federal aid, except that there 
would be no matching by the States. 





INTERSTATE SYSTEM VITAL 





Generally speaking, Senate bill 1160 coincides with our policy. It recognizes 
the overriding importance of the Interstate System and would concentrate in- 
creased Federal funds upon that system. It seems only logical for the National 
Government to concentrate its efforts on this national highway system, particu- 
larly in the light of current world conditions. 

By the same token, it is logical that the States have concentrated and will 
continue to concentrate upon roads and streets of local rather than national im- 
portance. This understandable tendency in the past accounts largely for the 
finding in the report to the 81st Congress in which the national system was laid 
out that: “Of the entire street and highway network, the Interstate Highway 
System, its most important segment, is by and large the most seriously obsoles- 
cent part.” 

It might be said that to date even the National Government has given the 
Interstate Highway System much less than top priority. In the current Federal- 
aid program of $875 million, only $175 million is applied to that system. When 
this is matched by the States on the current 60-40 basis the total annual amount 
going into the system is less than $292 million. At that rate, it would take more 
than 90 years to complete the system up to requirements of 20 years hence. 
Even at the accelerated rate proposed in Senate bill 1048, introduced by Chair- 
man Gore, it would take about 35 years. 





ROADS FOR DEFENSE 
















Witnesses, well qualified to speak on the subject, have for years testified be- 
fore the Senate and House committees as to the importance of the Interstate 
System to our national defense and, more recently, to our civil defense. If the 
Interstate System is as important to the military and civilian defense of the 
Nation as indicated, the 10-year program provided for in Senate bill 1160 seems 
vital. Current newspaper headlines would indicate that if we had the system 
today it would be none too soon. 

Keeping in mind the highly competitive character of the transportation busi- 
ness, we urge the committee to give careful and earnest consideration to the 
status of the Federal fuel and automotive excise taxes. 

All of the Federal taxes applicable to railroads are also applicable to the 
owners of motor vehicles. In addition, for many years, the owners of motor 
vehicles have been paying special taxes on their equipment and fuel, while no 
such taxes have been levied on the equipment and fuel of the railroads. 


COMPETITIVE DISADVANTAGE 













This has placed highway transportation at a competitive disadvantage that is 
artificial and inequitable, and it has been offset only in part by Federal expendi- 
tures for highways. 

Just in the 13-year period 1942 through 1953 the special Federal moter vehicle 
taxes exceeded Federal highway appropriations by approximately $10 billion. 

Even if the $10 billion overpayment by motor vehicle owners in the past is 
overlooked, the Federal Government could come pretty close to financing the 
Interstate System on a current basis over the next 10 years just from its special 
highway user tax revenues. 

At the rate of $2,177,272,000 collected in 1953, the revenue from these taxes in 
the next 10 years would aggregate almost $22 billion. With anticipated year-to- 
year increase in the yield from such taxes the total could be expected to equal or 
exceed the $25 billion that is required. 
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REQUIRED REVENUE EXCEEDED 


Thus, even if it is assumed that the cost of constructing a highway system 
vital to the lives, property and welfare of the entire Nation is the special and 
sole responsibility of the owners of motor vehicles, the owners of those vehicles 
have paid and currently are paying more than enough to meet such an obligation. 

For this reason we have felt that, if possible, the Federal Government should 
finance the interstate system without placing any additional special tax burdens 
upon the owners of motor vehicles, particularly since the States are finding it 
necessary to steadily increase their highway taxes to meet State highway needs. 

In making this suggestion, we are not necessarily contending that there should 
be a direct legislative linkage of the taxes and the expenditures. But we are 
asking that Congress give due consideration to the fact that the taxes have been 
and are being paid; that Congress already has clearly indicated an unofficial 
linkage of the taxes and expenditures, and that unless the Federal expenditures 
are increased to an amount approximating the taxes it is unjust to continue the 
taxes since comparable taxes are not levied against the railroad competitors of 
highway transportation. 

Despite these considerations of equity, we are practical enough to know that 
under existing conditions it might be very difficult for Congress to raise the 
necessary money out of current revenues to finance the Interstate System on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, unless present expenditures for foreign aid or other pur- 
poses were curtailed. 

INSTALLMENT PLAN ENDORSED 


For this reason, the idea of paying for the Interstate System on the installment 
plan, as outlined in Senate bill 1160, has appealed to us. 

Although we endorse Senate bill 1160 in general, we are deeply disturbed by 
a portion of section 207 dealing with credits for toll roads. We feel that this 
section, as now written, would encourage and virtually force the States into 
widespread use of toll financing on the Interstate System. 

Where existing toll roads already form links in the Interstate System, we 
realize that it would be impractical and unwise to build duplicate public roads. 
Therefore, we have unhesitatingly endorsed suggestions that in the case of 
existing toll roads which are within the framework of the Interstate System, 
the Federal funds which normally would be used under the proposed program to 
construct such segments should be made available to the extent necessary to 
liquidate the outstanding bonds, and thus make the roads part of the public 
road system. 

But as we understand section 207, it would go beyond this and allow construc- 
tion of new toll roads on the Interstate System, and even to encourage such 
construction of toll roads by assuring the States that the funds which normally 
would have been made available for public roads would still be forthcoming. 


REVERSAL OF TOLL ROAD POLICY 


This would be a complete reversal of congressional policy and the long- 
standing position of America’s motor vehicle owners who, through their various 
organizations, repeatedly have emphasized their objection to the spread of toll 
facilities. The fact that motor vehicle owners have used toll roads is not an 
endrosement of such roads, but rather is a reflection of the gross inadequacy of 
many of the public roads. 

The proposal to have the Federal Government, in effect, to reimburse the 
States for toll facilities constructed in the future would result in unfair double 
taxation of those who use the Interstate System. 

Since a large portion of total vehicular mileage will be operated on the Inter- 
state System, a correspondingly large portion of total highway user taxes accru- 
ing to both the Federal and State Governments will be produced by the mileage 
operated on that system. 

If, in addition to these normal taxes, the States are allowed to charge tolls, 
the obvious result would be an unjust pyramiding of the assessments made 
against the users of one part of the overall highway and street system. 

William A. Bresnahan, assistant general manager and director of interstate 
cooperation, American Trucking Associations, Inc., submitted the following 
testimony: 
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The primary purpose of my statement is to express and explain our opposi- 
tion to title III of Senate bill 1573, which would require certain classes of 
motortrucks to pay special Federal license fees. 

In the interest of conserving the committee’s time, I should like, without 
elaboration or documentation, to proceed on the premise that transportation is 
a major and vital factor in the economy, welfare, and defense of the Nation; 
that highway transportation is a comprehensively regulated and sensitively 
competitive business; and that it is the purpose and desire of Congress to deal 
equitably with the competing forms of transportation in the assessment of taxes. 

If we are correct in the premise that Congress should deal equitably with 
competing forms of transportation, then it is appropriate to examine the current 
Federal tax program before considering the license fees proposed in 8. 1573. 


BILLIONS PAID IN MOTOR TAXES 


Truckowners are subject to all of the Federal taxes that apply to the rail- 
roads and everyone else. In addition, for the last 25 years, truckowners and 
other motor vehicle owners have been required to pay billions of dollars in special 
Federal taxes on their fuel, equipment, tires and tubes, accessories and parts. 

The status of these special automotive taxes has been the subject of much 
confusion and difference of opinion. In the eyes of some they are not related in 
any way to Federal expenditures for highways, while others believe they should 
be viewed as special user charges that are related to highway expenditures. 

Both viewpoints can find support in logic as well as in different chapters of 
the legislative history of the taxes. Since this issue remains in doubt it is neces- 
sary to consider both viewpoints in seeking equity. 

First, let’s consider the viewpoint that the automotive taxes should not be 
considered related in any way to Federal highway expenditures. If they are 
not highway taxes, then they must be viewed as general revenue taxes on trans- 
portation equipment and fuel. 

If these taxes applied on the transportation equipment and fuel of the rail- 
roads, it would cost the railroads about $150 million a year. But the railroad 
competitors of highway transportation are not required to pay comparable taxes 
on their equipment and fuel. They are not even subject to the tax on diesel 
fuel that was enacted in 1951 to apply to trucks only. 

Thus, if we accept the view that the automotive taxes are not highway 
taxes, we cannot escape the obvious conclusion that for 25 years Congress has 
maintained a taxing policy that has been clearly inequitable to highway trans- 
portation, and that this injustice should be corrected by repealing the taxes. 


THE LINKAGE VIEWPOINT 


Now, let’s consider the other viewpoint—that the levies are highway taxes 
which are or should be related to Federal highway expenditures. 

To date, the taxes have exceeded highway expenditures by more than $10 
billion. Thus, under the linkage concept, highway users have paid special 
taxes sufficient to cover the entire cost of the Federal highway programs, and 
built up a $10 billion credit against future programs. 

It seems clear that under both concepts, linkage as well as nonlinkage, motor 
vehicle owners have been the victims of serious inequity in relation to competitors. 
It is just a question of whether the inequity is expressed in terms of the full 
amount of the taxes or only in terms of the $10 billion overcharge in relation 
to highway expenditures. 

These are not llith-hour, straw-grabbing arguments. Correction of this 
inequity has been sought time and again by the various organizations represent- 
ing the highway users of the country, including our own, as well as by related 
interests such as the motor vehicle manufacturers and the petroleum industry. 

Failure of Congress to correct the inequity has not been based upon failure 
of Congress to recognize that inequity has existed. Instead, Congress has asked 
the highway transportation interests to suffer the inequity until the Federal 
Government was in a better position financially to correct the situation. 

It is against this background that 1 group of highway users, the owners of 
trucks having gross weights of 20,000 pounds or more, now find themselves 
confronted with a proposal to superimpose upon their existing Federal taxes a 
schedule of Federal license fees ranging from $300 to $1,200 a truck. 

The operators of these vehicles already are performing their vital service 
under delicately balanced, touch-and-go competitive conditions. Although large 
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in the aggregate, the industry is made up of thousands of small businesses, and 
in countless instances the imposition of such fees would wipe out the already 
narrow margin upon which they necessarily operate. 


EXTRA $400 MILLION TAX PAYMENT 


It has been estimated that imposition of the fees would result in a tax payment 
of about $400 million a year. It is conservative to estimate that at least half 
of this burden, or $200 million, would fall upon the for-hire carriers regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Preliminary data for 1954 indicate that all motor carriers operating under 
authority granted by ICC had aggregate net operating revenues before income 
taxes of only $163 million. This indicates that imposition of the fees would 
place the industry at large deeply in the red. 

In the light of these circumstances, we earnestly plead that before Congress 
gives any consideration to additional motor vehicle taxes it should clarify the 
status of and eliminate inequities with respect to the existing motor vehicle taxes. 

If the existing taxes are not to be viewed as highway user charges, then they 
should be repealed prior to any enactment of other taxes that are to be considered 
highway user charges. 

If the existing taxes are to be continued, then they should be viewed as offsets 
against whatever tax responsibility accrues to motor vehicle owners, as such, 
under an expanded program of Federal highway expenditures. 


STATUS OF TAXES IN DOUBT 


As far as we can determine, S. 1573 leaves the status of the existing taxes in 
doubt. The proposed license fees are a part of and linked directly with expansion 
of the Federal highway program. The alternative implications are these: 

1. There is no connection between the existing taxes and highway expenditures, 
and to the extent that new special highway user charges are to be levied, the 
entire responsibility attaches to one group of motor vehicles, with the remaining 
vehicles assigned no responsibility whatever. This concept may be challenged 
on two counts: (@) by continuing the existing taxes as general levies unrelated 
to highways it would perpetuate a serious competitive inequity which already has 
been allowed to drag on for a quarter of a century, and (6) by assessing special 
charges against only 1 group of vehicles it suggests the unsupportable premise 
that the cost of highways is the exclusive responsibility of that 1 group of 
vehicles. 

2. The alternate implication is that the existing taxes are viewed as user 
charges, but they are inadequate to do the necessary job and must be supple- 
mented by additional user charges assessed only against one group of motor 
vehicles. 

EXISTING TAXES ADEQUATE 


Whether the existing special motor vehicle taxes are adequate to cover the 
cost of the proposed Federal highway program is a question of fact. The facts 
would indicate that they are adequate. 

Assuming, however, that the taxes are inadequate to cover the entire cost of 
the program, and assuming without justification that the full cost of highways 
that are essential to the welfare, life, and defense of all the people is the full 
responsibility of those who own motor vehicles, then why should one group of 
motor vehicle owners be singled out to bear the full brunt of any tax increase? 

It has been suggested, by way of justifying imposition of the entire proposed 
increase upon certain classes of motortrucks, that the presence of these trucks 
necessitates higher highway standards and thus higher highway costs than other- 
wise would be necessary. 


DEFENSE SETS ROAD DESIGN 


This question arose in 1950 during the exhaustive hearings conducted during 
that year by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. At 
that time, in his testimony before the commission, Thomas H. MacDonald, the 
long-time Chief of the United States Bureau of Public Reads, stated: 

“The minimum requirements of structural and capacity of the major routes 
to serve national interests must be equated to the foreseen needs of the national 
defense. Thus the question of whether the highways could be built at less cost 
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if there were no heavy trucks becomes largely academic since the design of major 
routes must be held to defense standards.” 

This is an extremely important consideration but for purposes of this dis- 
cussion we will ignore the special national defense aspects of the National 
Interstate Highway System and proceed from the premise that, speaking gen- 
erally, the cost of building and maintaining some highways is higher than might 
be the case if there were no large trucks and buses. 

To concede this is to concede only that the large vehicles should pay relatively 
higher taxes than the small vehicles, and even casual analysis will show that 
they do pay higher taxes on the Federal as well as on the State level. 

The Federal fuel tax and the varying State fuel taxes apply alike to all motor 
vehicles with respect to the rate of tax per gallon. However, the large trucks 
vet only 3 or 4 miles to the gallon as compared to about 16 miles per gallon 
for passenger cars. This means that the fuel tax, whatever the rate per gallon, 
results in a tax per mile operated that is 4 or 5 times higher for large trucks than 
for small vehicles. 

TOLL CHARGES VARY 


The toll charges on existing toll turnpikes vary according to the type and 
size of vehicles, and presumably the differentials have been established on a 
basis that is deemed fair and reasonable by the experts who build and operate 
these special highway facilities. 

The average toll on these turnpikes is about four times as high for the typical 
tractor-semitrailer combination as for the typical passenger car. Thus, the 
fuel tax automatically assesses a differential against large vehicles that is com- 
parable to the differentials applicable on the toll roads. 

On the State level, the fuel taxes are supplemented by registration fees which 
are a great deal higher for large trucks than for passenger cars. 

A nationwide study by the Bureau of Public Roads for 1953 showed a national 
average registration fee of $11.95 for light passenger cars, as compared with 
averages of $588 for a 4-axle truck combination ; $1,148 for a 5-axle truck combi- 
nation; and $1,844 for a 6-axle truck combination. 


TAXES GREATER ON LARGER VEHICLES 


Similarly, on the Federal level the fuel tax is supplemented by the excise 
taxes which again fall much more heavily upon the large truck than upon the 
passenger car. 

3ased upon a $1,575 f. o. b. factory price for a light passenger car, as shown 
in the Bureau of Public Roads study already mentioned, the Federal excise 
taxes would be $157. Based upon the truck prices listed in the same study, 
the excise tax on new truck units would be $1,056 for the 4-axle unit; $1,918 for 
the 5-axle unit ; and $2,071 for the 6-axle unit. 

The Federal tax on a set of (7.10 by 15) tires for a passenger car amounts 
to $4.40. Because of the larger size (10.00 by 20) of truck tires and the greater 
number required, the tax on a set of tires is $77 for the 4-axle truck unit, 
$99 for the 5-axle truck unit, and $121 for the 6-axle truck unit. 

Comparably higher taxes are paid by trucks on tubes, parts, and accessories. 

In short, on the Federal as well as the State level, large trucks already pay 
substantially higher motor vehicle taxes than passenger cars. Therefore, to 
suggest that trucks should pay higher taxes than small vehicles because they 
increase highway costs is simply to suggest that a principle that has been 
reflected in the actual motor vehicle tax structures from the very beginning. 

Under accepted principles of highway taxation, any proposal to single out 
any group of motor vehicles for increased taxes should be based upon a specific 
finding that the group affected is not now paying its fair share of the aggregate 
tax responsibility properly assigned to motor vehicles as a whole. 


EQUITY IS BASIC ISSUE 


This involves the entire question of equitable highway taxation—a subject 
that is highly technical and controversial, although there is reasonable agree- 
ment among the experts as to the general principles which should apply in de- 
termining equity. 

In approaching this problem, the very first question to be resolved is, What 
share of the total highway bill should be collected in special taxes against motor 
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vehicle owners, and what share should be collected from other beneficiaries such 
as abutting property owners and the community generally? 

The need for roads and streets, entirely apart from the presence of motor 
vehicles, is obvious, particularly when we consider that there was a vast network 
of city streets and rural roads in this country long before the motor vehicle 
was invented. They were essential to defense, to business, and to the general 
health, protection, and welfare of communities and farmers. 

It is universally recognized that proper division of responsibility between 
these nonuser beneficiaries, on the one hand, and motor vehicle owners, on the 
other hand, should be the first consideration in attempting to determine equity. 
And it is a particularly important consideration when dealing with a portion of 
the highway system that is viewed primarily as a vital national defense network. 


DIVSION OF COSTS 


Following determination of the proper share of the cost that should be borne 
by motor vehicle owners as a whole, the next step is determination of how 
that share should be divided among different types of motor vehicles. 

It is generally recognized that the most logical and scientific approach to the 
problem of assigning highway tax responsibility among the different types of 
motor vehicles is the incremental method. 

This involves determining what highway costs would be if there were no large 
and heavy vehicles, and the roads were built only to the standards necessary to 
carry light vehicle traffic and withstand the elements. 

These minimum or basic costs are assigned to all vehicle groups, including 
the large and heavy vehicles on the basis of miles operated. The additional 
or incremental costs which are incurred to accommodate the large and heavy 
vehicles are assigned entirely to those vehicles. 

Thus, the large and heavy vehicles are assigned their fare share of the basic 
minimum road costs plus all of the additional costs incurred to make the highway 
adequate for their use. 


RECOGNIZED IN EASTMAN STUDY 


There is nothing new or novel about these principles. They were recognized 
and applied in the 1930's in an exhaustive 6-year study by the Office of the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, an agency established by Congress. 

This study resulted from constant complaints by the railroads that trucks were 
not paying a fair share of State highway costs. In fact, the study was financed 
by assessments against the railroads. 

The Federal Coordinator of Transportation was the late Joseph B. Eastman, 
who served 25 years as an Interstate Commerce Commissioner and, until his 
death, as Director of the Office of Defense Transportation during World War IT. 

He generally was considered the country’s outstanding transportation expert, 
and neither his integrity nor his qualifications were ever challenged. 

The comprehensive and thoroughly documented study of Mr. Eastman and 
his large trained staff of experts is known as Volume IV: Public Aids to 
Transportation. 

Applying the same principles I have outlined, the study found that, for the 
period covered by the study, motortrucks, particularly the large trucks, were 
paying more than their fair share of highway costs. 


FINDING NOT SURPRISING 


Such a finding is not surprising in view of the magnitude of truck taxes as 
compared with light-vehicle taxes, particularly when it is recognized that the 
existence of large and heavy vehicles has no special bearing on a very large 
portion of the total cost of administering, engineering, policing, and building the 
highways. 

To the extent that large vehicles add to the cost of highways, the chief item 
affected is the surface itself, and only 24 percent of the projected cost of the 
interstate system is for surfacing, according to the recently published report 
of the Bureau of Public Roads entitled “Needs of the Highway Systems, 1955-84.” 

The following statement by former Commissioner of Public Roads MacDonald 
is indicative of the extent to which large vehicles might add to the cost of some 
highways: 
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“We would not build roads much less than 7 inches at the edge and 6 inches 
in the center, no matter what kind of loads we were going to carry. 

“If we built thinner surfaces they would curl up like tissue paper in the rays 
of the sun. They would warp; the frost heave would destroy them. 

“So we have a certain minimum thickness of roads that it is necessary to 
build if there were nothing heavier than the ordinary passenger cars and farm 
trucks to use the road, and the whole question of the heavier buses and heavier 
trucks therefore begins with a certain minimum thickness of road which is 
necessary regardless of whether they exist or not.” 

Since most of our best highways, designed for all traffic, are 8 or 9 inches 
thick, the added thickness that might be deemed the extra responsibility of large 
vehicles actually is not nearly as great as may be generally assumed. 


SUPPORTS INDUSTRY'S VIEW 


The trucking industry firmly believes the taxes it already is paying are ade- 
quate to cover the industry’s fair share of highway costs. The unbiased and 
authoritative study by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation supports this 
view. 

Admittedly, the Federal Coordinator’s study covered an earlier period of years, 
and to that extent is outdated. However, the principles applied in that study 
are still recognized as sound. The fact that the details are outdated does not 
mean that application of the same methods to today’s facts would bring different 
results. 

In fact, there is reason to believe that changes in the various highway user 
tax structures since that time would result in findings just as favorable, if not 
more favorable, to the large vehicles. 

Earlier in this statement, I mentioned the extensive hearings held in 1950 by 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. In the course of 
those hearings the railroads reiterated their constant complaint that motortrucks 
were not being required to pay their fair share of highway costs. 

The result was introduction by Senator Bricker, of Ohio, and Senator Johnson 
of Colorado of a bill (S. 2365) in the 82d Congress—a bill which would have 
directed the Bureau of Public Roads to make an up-to-date study of the share 


of highway taxes that should be paid by various classes of motor vehicles and to 
report back to Congress. 


RAILROADS OPPOSED TAX STUDY 


Confident that it is paying a fair share of the highway tax bill, the trucking 
industry, through our association, appeared and supported the bill. 

To the amazement of everyone concerned, the railroads, whose vigorous com- 
plaints were directly responsible for introduction of the bill, flatly opposed it. 
They made it clear, by their action, that they did not want to risk a new study 
by an objective and qualified Federal agency. The bill died. 

Today, as then, the trucking industry believes and contends that it is fully 
meeting its highway tax obligations. It still has no fear of a fair study by a 
qualified agency. And in the absence of such a study it believes and contends 
that there is no justification for singling out large trucks and buses to bear the 
full brunt of increased taxes. 


STATEMENT OF R. A, LUMPKIN, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS CONSOLIDATED TELEPHONE Co. 


I am R. A. Lumpkin, president of Dlinois Consolidated Telephone Co. with 
headquarters at Mattoon, Ill. This company operates over 40,000 telephones 
solely in the State of Illinois. Like some 5,000 other small telephone companies, 
it enjoys complete financial independence from the Bell System. Since all of 
the stockholders are situated in the territory served, the company can be said to 
be home-owned as well as independent. 

The independent telephone company is typical of the small-business enter- 
prise. It faces many current problems which threaten its very existence. The 
end of World War II has been followed by an ever-increasing demand for tele- 
phone service. Industrial decentralization has brought about an even greater 
zrowth in the areas served by independent companies than in the metropolitan 
areas of Bell System operations. While the entire telephone industry has 
strained its every effort toward meeting this demand, the task has been par- 
ticularly onerous on the smaller company. Many of these companies have 
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experienced great difficulty in securing satisfactory and adequate financial assist- 
ance for their expansion programs. 

When these companies have piaced their poles and wires upon public highways 
in order to meet service demands, they have done so with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of maintaining them in that location for the natural life of the property. 
The prospect of Federal aid in the construction of highways suggests that many 
present roads will be improved by rerouting and widening. As a result, there 
will come about a necessity for rearrangement of telephone plant already upon 
such highways. To ask that the telephone utilities undertake such rearrange- 
ments at their own expense is to place upon them a burden that will, in a great 
many instances, prove intolerable and become a threat to the continued existence 
of many small telephone company enterprises. This will be a catastrophe, not 
so much to the companies alone as it will be to their customers who need telephone 
service for daily necessities and adequate protection. 

It is in the interest of thousands of small telephone companies and their 
customers that we urge the Government not unduly to burden them with the 
cost of rearrangements of plant resulting from highway improvements under 
Federal-aid programs. We firmly believe that the legislation which your com- 
mittee has under consideration should include substantial relief for all utilities 
required to move their existing plant as a result of highway improvements. 


STaTE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Ga., April 4, 1955. 
Mrs. IrtIs BLITcH, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mrs. Biitcu: This acknowledges receipt of your letter of March 29, 
with reference to a public hearing on administration highway legislation, which 
starts April 18, 1955. 

The officials of the highway department have been in conference with the 
American Road Builder’s Association and the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, and it is believed that these two organizations can best speak 
for the various highway departments and thereby relieve the Public Works Com- 
mittee of a lot of unnecessary duplication and testimony. 

The majority of the questions sent out with reference to H. R. 4260 were 
covered in these conferences. In general you will find that the evidence sub- 
mitted by the American Association of State Highway Officials and American 
Road Builder’s Association goes into the needs of the various classifications 
of the roads needed, but does not make recommendation as to a definite method 
of financing, as it is believed that this is the prerogative of the Congress to es- 
tablish. The State cannot increase its present matching funds to any great 
extent; otherwise taxes will have to be increased for this purpose. 

You are no doubt familiar with the situation in Georgia in this respect. We 
would not be in a position to match additional Interstate System funds on a 
60-40 basis as the law now requires. We feel that the Federal Government 
should make the interstate funds available on at least a 90 percent basis. 

Very truly yours, 
STaTe HigHWAyY BoaArp or GEORGIA, 
W. A. BLASINGAME, Chairman, 





CouUNTY OF WESTCHESTER, 
White Plains, N. Y., June 3, 1955. 
Hon. FRANK J. BECKER, 


Room 1626, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. BEcKeR: After my statement to the House Committee on Public 
Works on May 25, 1955, Mr. Harold T. Garrity appeared before the committee 
and entered a statement in the record. So that the position of the county of 
Westchester may be entirely clear and no misunderstandings as to the factual 
situation appear in the record, I respectfully request that the following state- 
ment be placed in the record of the hearings of such committee: 

Mr. Garrity stated that tolls have been collected on the parkways for about 
3 years. The fact is that tolls are collected by virtue of an act of the State 
legislature adopted in 1945 and have been collected continuously since that time. 
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Mr. Garrity also stated that there are no outstanding parkway bonds of the 
county at the present time. The fact is that there are more than $20 million 
of bonds still remaining to be paid. 

Mr. Garrity stated that the toll is being used for general purposes and not for 
the parkway system. The fact is that the Westchester County Toll Act (Laws 
of New York, 1945, ch. 594, as amended) specifically provides that the tolls must 
be used for certain stated purposes relating to the operation of the toll stations, 
the operation and maintenance of the parkways, the interest and amortization 
of the parkway bonds and the repayment of moneys due by reason of advances 
made toward the construction of the parkways. There has been no deviation 
from the provisions of this law, and the tolls collected have been used for the 
purposes stated. 

Mr. Garrity stated that the county has spent practically nothing on mainte- 
nance of the parkways and that the tolls and the moneys received from State 
aid are being used for general revenue at the present time. The fact is that 
in our current budget the county is spending over $5,400,000 for the maintenance 
of parkways and county roads, policing, repairs, capital improvements, debt 
service and operation of the toll stations. The total amount received from tolls, 
other income from the parkways and State aid is over $380,000 less than the 
amount expended, requiring the real property of our county to be burdened by 
a tax levy in that amount. I may say that they figure of $5,400,000 stated as 
expenditures by the county for road and parkway purposes does not include 
overhead, general supervision, accounting, and personnel services, as well as 
insurance or retirement costs. If expenditures representing the latter were 
included in the total expenditures, the amount of $5,400,000 would be consider- 
ably larger. 

I should be grateful to you if the foregoing can be inserted in the record of the 
hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES D. HopxKINs, 
County Executive. 


AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1955. 
Hon. GEoRGE H. FALLON, 
House of Representatives, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrAR CONGRESSMAN FALLON: During the recent appearance of the American 
Road Builders’ Association before your committee, we were requested to furnish 
additional information on certain aspects of the appropriating authority of 
the Congress. Pursuant to this request, we are transmitting herewith a supple- 
mental statement with the request that it be made a part of the record, together 
with our original statement. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BurTron F. Miter, Staff Counsel. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF AMERICAN Roap BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the American Road Builders’ 
Association was privileged to appear before your committee on May 25, 1955. 
Among the questions asked at the conclusion of our direct testimony were 
several relating to (1) the legal right of one Congress to enact appropriation 
measures of a continuing nature, thus binding subsequent Congresses; (2) the 
legality of an appropriation measure earmarking revenues from a given tax 
to a specific purpose; and (3) can Congress engage in a long-term credit financ- 
ing without resorting to the legal device of corporate structure? 

The foregoing questions were prompted by the financing provisions of H. R. 
4260 and other related legislation. 

The proposed legislation would set up a Federal Highway Corporation author- 
ized to issue obligations in an amount not to exceed $21 billion, with maturities 
running up to 30 years. Interest rates would be determined by the Corporation 
With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The assets of the Corporation would consist of a continuing appropriation 
which annually would be equal to the amounts of revenue in excess of $622,500,000 
collected each fiscal year from taxes imposed by sections 4001 and 4041 of the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954 on gasoline and special fuels. In addition, the 
Corporation would have the power to issue to the Secretary of Treasury its 
obligations in such amounts as may be necessary to provide for the debt service 
of the Corporation but not exceeding an aggregate amount of $5 billion out- 
standing at any time. It is further provided that the obligations of the Cor- 
poration are not guaranteed by the United States nor constitute a debt or obliga- 
tion thereof. 

Funds thus derived would be utilized for the accelerated development of the 
National System of Interstate Highways and completion within a contemplated 
period of 10 years. Also, $600 million annually would be provided for a con- 
tinuation of the present regular Federal-aid programs at current levels. 

While such a financial device at the Federal level (as embodied in the ad- 
ministration bill) is perhaps quite novel, nevertheless, there is no apparent con- 
stitutional prohibition against its employment. 

Similar credit devices have been frequently used by States and have repeatedly 
stood the test of legality. Admittedly, such State cases are not controlling as 
to the United States. But they do clearly delineate the legal techniques em- 
ployed in earmarking specific State revenues to service bonded indebtedness. 

One of the most illuminating cases in point is that of Ziegler v. Witherspoon 
(49 N. W. 2d 318). In this case the court held that certain State revenues could 
be legally earmarked for servicing bonds of a special authority, the proceeds of 
which were used for expressway construction in a metropolitan area. For 
other cases in point see State v. Highway Commission (28 P 2d 770) ; State vy. 
Connelly (46 P 2d 1097); Scott v. Alabama Bridge Commission (169 Southern 
273) ; State v. Florida Improvement Commission (37 Southern 2d 443) : State y. 
Jones (23 N. W. 2d 54); Watrous v. Golden Chamber of Commerce (219 P 2d 
498) ; McLucas y. Bridge Authority (77 8S. E. 2d 531) ; and State v. O’Brien (82 
S. B. 2d 903). 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution of the United States limits the taxing 
power of the United States “to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States.” With regard to appropriations 
at the Federal level, the Constitution in article I, section 9, provides “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of appropriation made by 
law.” No constitutional restriction relating to the continuation or duration of 
appropriations exists other than article I, section 8, which provides that no ap- 
propriation for the armies shall be for a longer term than 2 years. 

In general, Congress can lawfully enact an appropriation measure which by 
its very terms will be applicable for a period of years. Of equal certainty it 
may be said that a subsequent Congress may repeal or otherwise modify such 2 
law. 

In a recent opinion as to the authority of a given Congress to bind a subsequent 
Congress, Mr. John Simms, Chief of the Legislative Counsel, United States 
Senate, said, “It seems elementary that one Congress, or one law enacted by 
a Congress, cannot completely foreclose action by a subsequent Congress or by 
a subsequent law of the same Congress. To so hold would be to say that once 
a policy had been enunciated by a Congress it is not susceptible to change. That 
is not to say, however, that a subsequent Congress is always left with an un- 
limited realm of action. Rights may be accrued under a law which cannot be 
validly divested. But the power of each Congress to enact legislation for future 
application cannot be eliminated by action of a prior Congress.” 

In those cases where corporations or other such instrumentalities of the State 
have issued obligations which have been purchased by third persons, it has re- 
peatedly been held that revenue measures supporting the securities in question 
eannot be repealed or modified in such a manner as to diminish or destroy the 
value of such securities. Such actions have been held to be unconstitutional as 
violating section 10 of article I of the Constitution prohibiting the States from 
enacting laws impairing the obligation of contract. It should be noted, however, 
that this constitutional prohibition is not applicable to the United States. How- 
ever, a somewhat parallel protection is found under the due process clause of 
the Constitution. 

The question of the authority of Congress to earmark revenues for a specific 
purpose appears to present no real problem. A good example is the recently 
enacted law dedicating receipts from the duck stamp tax and certain other tax 
revenues to the Fish and Wild Life Service of the Department of the Interior. 
Similarly, revenues under the social security program are likewise earmarked. 
Other examples include appropriation: of amounts equal to revenues derived 
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under the Railroad Tax Act; and the appropriation of an amount equal to 30 
percent of custom duty collections to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture ; 

The legality of dedication of revenues in appropriation measures was passed 
upon in 1937 by the Supreme Court of the United States. In the case of Cin- 
cinnati Soap Co. v. United States (301 U. S. 308), the Court held that future 
revenue from a processing tax on coconut oil produced in the Philippine Islands 
should be made available to the Philippine Government. In sustaining this law 
the Court said in substance that, if the Congress in its wisdom chose to adopt 
such a method of measurement of the appropriation, it saw no valid reason for 
challenging its right to do so. More specifically the Court said, “But if the tax, 
qua tax, be good, as we hold it is, and the purpose specified be one which would 
sustain a subsequent and separate appropriation made out of the general funds 
of the Treasury, neither is made invalid by being bound to the other in the same 
act of legislation. The only concern which we have in that aspect of the matter 
is to determine whether the purpose specified is one for which Congress can make 
an appropriation without violating the fundamental law. If Congress, for reasons 
deemed by it to be satisfactory, chose to adopt the quantum of receipts from 
this particular tax as the measure of the appropriation, we perceive no valid 
basis for challenging its power to do so.” 

With regard to the borrowing authority of the United States and the present 
state of indebtedness of the Federal Government, the following quotation from 
a report of the Comptroller General of the United States submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, February 28, 1955, consti- 
tutes a brief but authentic answer: 

“Article I, section 8, of the Constitution gives the Congress the power ‘to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States.’ The Congress has delegated 
that authority with wide discretionary powers to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
subject to the approval of the President for most types of securities. The only 
authority the Treasury now has to borrow from the public is provided by the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, which was initially enacted into law on 
September 24, 1917 (40 Stat. 288). Public debt obligations outstanding at any 
one time issued under that act plus the face amount of all obligations guaranteed 
by the United States that are not owned by the Treasury may not exceed $281 
billion (41 U. 8. C. 757b). This limitation has been in effect since August 28, 
1954, when the act of that date temporarily raised the previous limitation by $6 
billion. The increase is effective until June 30, 1955, when the limitation reverts 
to $275 billion (68 Stat. 895). This latter amount has been in effect as a limita- 
tion since June 26, 1946. Before that date the debt limitation had been gradually 
increased until it reached a peak of $300 billion during the period April 3, 1945, 
to June 26, 1946. 

“Since its inception, the Government has always financed its activities in part 
from borrowed money. Until World War I, however, revenues over the years 
were approximately equal to expenditures so that the outstanding public debt 
never exceeded $3 billion. Deficit financing during World War I increased the 
public debt to slightly in excess of $25 billion, but the balance outstanding was 
reduced to approximately $16 billion by 1930. Since then, however, the Govern- 
ment’s activities have been financed from borrowings from the public on an in- 
creased scale, particularly since the beginning of World War II. Public debt 
and guaranteed obligations subject to the debt limitation reached an all-time 
peak of $279,764,369,000 on February 28, 1946. The highest amount outstanding 
since the limitation was temporarily raised in August 1954 was $278,439,442,000, 
reached on October 2, 1954.” 

It is thus obvious that the United States has ample authority to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States either directly or through utilizing the corpo- 
rate device. When borrowing directly, of course, there is no question whatsoever 
of the obligation being a debt of the United States. On the other hand, there are 
instances where instrumentalities of the United States can borrow funds for 
public purposes without per se creating a legal debt—that is, a debt within the 
meaning of existing statutory limitations. Similarly, the financing method sug- 
gested in H. R. 4260 would not create a legal liability on the part of the United 
States for the payment of said bonds in the event of defaultation by the Corpo- 
ration. However, these are distinctions in law only and would have little effect 
upon the ultimate responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Deviating from the technicalities of the questions involved and looking at 
Federal responsibility from the practical viewpoint, it is concluded that the 
United States would have to make good the obligations incurred by the Federal 
Highway Corporation regardless of legal liability. Certainly a strong moral obli- 
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gation exists on the part of the United States to make good any securities issued 
in its name or by an instrumentality thereof. 

This viewpoint was advanced by the Comptroller General of the United States 
in testifying before the Senate Committee on Public Works on March 28, 1955. 
In connection with S. 1160, he said, “The legislation provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may advance to the Corporation in any fiscal year an amount 
not in excess of the estimated appropriation for that year and, in addition, the 
Corporation would be authorized to borrow from the Secretary of the Treasury 
not to exceed $5 billion outstanding at any one time. 

“Both of these provisions coupled with the permanent appropriation would 
apparently be to assure the investors of ability to meet obligations, and tend to 
have the effect of a Government guaranty of the highway obligations, at least 
in the minds of the investing public. 

“As a practical matter, the obligations would be moral and equitable obliga- 
tions of the United States, since they would be issued by a Corporation entirely 
owned by the Government. 

“While the obligations would specifically provide that they are not guaranteed 
by the Government, it is highly improbable that the Congress could allow such 
obligations to go in default when one considers that the credit standing of 
the Federal Government would be involved.” 

In conclusion, and in keeping with the foregoing observations regarding certain 
provisions of the United States Constitution, we would like to make the point 
that the United States has a clear constitutional responsibility to provide for 
post offices and post roads as well as the common defense and general welfare 
of the Nation. An adequate highway system is essential to these requisites, 
Obviously, to provide for a program of highway development of the proportions 
now being considered by your committee, vast expenditures of Federal funds 
will be required and ways and means of raising revenues to support such ex- 
penditures presents many problems. Nevertheless, the responsibility remains, 
and, if it is not feasible to meet the established financial requirements from cur- 
rent revenues then, of necessity, the Government must resort to credit financing. 
Certainly, the United States has ample authority to borrow money for highway 
purposes. 


Mr. Fation. If there is nothing further to come before the com- 
mittee at this time, the committee stands adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the meeting was adjourned.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pustic Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon 
presiding. 

Mr. Fatuon. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Roads 
meets this morning in a continuation of the hearings on H. R. 4260. 
It is the intention of the committee to run through until 1 o’clock 
today, if possible. We have representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroads, and also the utility companies. We are going to 
try to divide the time this morning between these two groups of peo- 
ple. However, first I would like to recognize Mr. Edward Falck, 
who would like to extend his remarks in the record. 

Mr. Falck, will you please identify yourself for the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD FALCK, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
APPEARING ON BEHALF OF VARIOUS ELECTRIC AND GAS 
COMPANIES 


Mr. Faucx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Edward Falck. I am appearing here in behalf of a 
number of electric and gas utilities who favor the principle of reim- 
bursing utilities for the cost of relocation caused by Federal-aid to 
highway programs. 

The companies for whom I appear are: The Kansas City Power & 
Light Co.; the Virginia Electric & Power Co.; the Consolidated Nat- 
ural Gas Co.; the Southern California Gas Co.; the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. of California; the Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc.; the Com- 
monwealth Natural Gas Corp.; the Portland Gas & Coke Co.; the 
Washington Gas Light Co.; the St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 

I would appreciate very much the courtesy extended to me by the 
chairman of this committee to have this statement, which I have pre- 
viously given to the clerk, made a part of the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you favor the wording as set forth in the Gore 
bill, which passed the Senate yesterday, relative to utilities? Is that 
the wording you would like to have considered ? 

Mr. Fauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. Do 
you prefer that to the respective States having authority to grant 
whatever relief they think is necessary ¢ 
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Mr. Faucx. We feel that the principle which was incorporated in 
the amendment to the Gore bill is a sound principle. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you not think a contract is a pretty sound prin- 
ciple, too? You have contracts in many States, do you not, with 
reference to the utilities on rights-of-way ¢ 

Mr. Fautcx. Congressman, we have approached this problem from 
the standpoint of equity rather than from the standpoint of contracts. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you not think there is a certain equity in a 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Fatcx. Indeed I do. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you not think the contracts should be followed 
out ¢ 

Mr. Fauck. Well, sir, in this reimbursement, the original grant 
that we are talking about is a grant made by the Federal Government, 
and it seems to us an equitable thing for the Federal Government to 
recognize that a portion of the cost that utilities bear 

Mr. Dempsey. What reimbursements are you talking about—by the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Faucx. The appropriation for highway improvement. 

Mr. Dempsry. Those are only moneys extracted from the taxpayers 
of the various States. The reason why I ask you the questions I am 
asking is, that I have several requests from utilities to have the States 
have the responsibility. 

Mr. Fation. Will you yield for a minute? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Fatiton. We have other witnesses who are going to appear. 
Mr. Falck only desires to fit his statement into the record. 

Without objection, Mr. Falck’s statement will be extended in the 
record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Falck is as follows :) 





STATEMENT OF EDWARD FALCK IN REGARD TO REIMBURSEMENT OF UTILITY RELOCA- 
TION Costs RESULTING FROM FrpERAL-AID HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


My name is Edward Falck. I am a consulting engineer with offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. I am appearing before your committee on behalf of the following 
electric and gas utility companies: 

Kansas City Power & Light Co., which is engaged in generating and distribut- 
ing electricity in 11 counties in eastern Kansas, in 13 counties in the western 
part of Missouri, and in 5 counties in Iowa. The territory served has a popu- 
lation of more than 750,000. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co., which is engaged in the generation and dis- 
tribution of electricity in an area comprising the greater part of Virginia, east 
central West Virginia, and northeastern North Carolina. The company serves 
an area with an estimated population of 2,200,000. 

Consolidated Natural Gas Co., which produces, transmits, and distributes 
natural gas in eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia, 
and western New York. Its operating subsidiaries serve at retail an area with 
estimated population of 3,886,000 and at wholesale an area with estimated 
population of 3,381,000. 

Southern California Gas Co., which distributes natural gas in Los Angeles 
and 161 other cities, towns, and communities in central and southern California. 
The total population in the area served is estimated at 4,800,000. 

Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc., which supplies natural gas in various com- 
munities in the State of Indiana. Combined population of service area about 
395,000. 

Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp., which transmits natural gas to Richmond 
and other cities in Virginia. Population served, approximately 500,000. 
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Portland Gas & Coke Co., which distributes gas in Portland and Salem and 
78 other communities in Oregon. Total population served is estimated at 
700,000. ; 

Washington Gas Light Co., which distributes gas to the city of Washington, 
D. C., and to contiguous territories in Maryland and Virginia. Population 
served is estimated to be approximately 1,300,000. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co., which distributes electricity and natural gas 
in 10 counties located in northwest Missouri. This area has a population of 
approximately 200,000. 

This statement was prepared to present the views of the above companies 
on the matter of reimbursing utilities for costs incurred as a result of the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. While each of the companies would be happy to 
present facts concerning local situations, it was felt that a consolidated state- 
ment of their views would be preferred in order to save the time of your com- 
mittee. However, these companies stand ready to supply you with any avail- 
able information that you may request. 

The study that was recently made by the Department of Commerce under 
the provisions of section 11 of the 1954 Federal Highway Act shows the esti- 
mated cost of relocation of utility facilities for the year 1953. In this year, 
Federal expenditures for highway construction amounted to a little more than 
$500 million. The 1954 Federal Highway Act authorized expenditures at the 
rate of about $850 million per year. It is my understanding that the Gore bill, 
S. 1048, would authorize Federal expenditures at the rate of $1,600 million per 
year and the Martin bill, 8S. 1160, would authorize expenditures at the rate of 
$2,807 million per year. It is clear that, if the rate of Federal highway ex- 
penditure is stepped up threefold or more, the impact of necessary relocation 
of facilities on the electric, gas, water, and telephone industries will be corre- 
spondingly increased. 

All of these eleétric and gas companies have constructed extensive and com- 
plex systems for the transmission and distribution of utility services. Their 
facilities, both underground and overhead, are located along or across public 
streets and State and Federal highways. In recent years, the construction of 
improvement highways, expressways and freeways has required these utilities 
to remove and relocate parts of their transmission and distribution facilities, 
Such relocation of utility facilities has been at great cost, all of which has been 
borne by the utilities themselves. They have not been reimbursed for any part 
of these relocation costs. Ultimately these costs become a part of the total 
utility cost of service and must be charged to the rate payers. In short, the 
utility relocation cost due to highway construction are ultimately borne by the 
electric and gas consumers. We feel that this is not an equitable result. The 
full cost of highway construction should be paid by the people who benefit from 
improved highways or should be charged to general tax funds, but it should not 
be charged to the people who are using utility services. 

This problem, although important to the utilities in the past, is likely to become 
an increasingly serious problem with the proposed acceleration of Federal-aid 
highway construction. There is no direct or indirect relationship between the 
benefits and costs of highway construction on the one hand and volume of use of 
utility services on the other. A large user of electric or gas service might make 
little or no use of the highways. Conversely, a person making frequent use of 
the highways might turn out to be a relatively small user of electric and gas 
services. The same of course is true with respect to other utility services such 
as telephone and water. 

The utilities are very much in favor of the expansion and improvement of the 
Nation’s highways. They believe that such expansion is definitely in the na- 
tional interest and will contribute to the national defense and the general econ- 
omy. However, they feel that in this enlarged Federalaid highway program a 
provision should be made for reimbursement to utilities for the cost of relocating 
their facilities. Such a reimbursement provision would allocate the cost of 
utility relocation to the place where it belongs, namely, the highway project. 
This clear recognition and assignment of the cost of relocating utility facilities 
would provide an incentive for highway planners to select improved highway 
routes and engineering designs that would minimize the number, extent, and cost 
of relocation. Since these costs are a component part of the total cost of high- 
way improvement, regardless of who may pay for them, they should be given 
serious study at the time a decision is reached as to which is the best of several 
alternative routes and designs. This is sound engineering economics. In a 
umber of cases, a change of route of only 1 or 2 blocks would have re- 
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sulted in a material reduction in the size of the utility relocation job. In other 
cases a design calling for an elevated expressway instead of an underpass would 
have substantially reduced the cost of relocating utility facilities. By including 
relocation costs as a part of the total cost of the highway project, the engineering 
planning will inevitably result in the most efficient and least costly solution. 
This is worthwhile not only as a matter of equity, but from the standpoint of 
obtaining the most economic overall costs for the benefit of our national economy, 

Congress has long recognized that the cost of relocating railroad facilities 
should be considered a part of the construction cost of a Federalaid highway 
project. All that we are recommending here is that utilities be treated in the 
same way as railroads. We therefore respectfully recommend that your com- 
mittee give favorable consideration to the principle of authorizing reimburse- 
ment to utilities for the cost of relocating their facilities when such relocation 
has been made necessary by the Federal-aid highway construction program. 

The Senate Committee on Public Works has recognized the fact that inequities 
exist in the assessment of utility relocation costs under present conditions 
and that committee has recommended that 50 percent of the relocation costs be 
paid from Federal funds, provided that no more than 2 percent of the funds appor- 
tioned to any State for any fiscal year may be expended for this purpose. The 
salvage value of the old facility and the increase in value derived from the 
new facility are to be credited in arriving at the cost of relocation. Finally, 
the Senate committee has recommended that the provision for relocation apply 
to all utility systems without regard to the form of organization or whether 
publicly, privately, or cooperatively owned. 

We have been highly gratified by the action of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works and hope that your committee will give recognition to the same prin- 
ciples and arrive at the same general conclusions as are set forth in Senate 
Report No. 350. 


Mr. Fatton. Congressman Bennett of Florida. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, I ee this opportunity to tes- 


tify before your committee on the need for Federal legislation provid- 
ing for assumption by the Federal Government of its fair and just 
share of public utility relocation expenses necessitated by construction 
of Federal highways. 

The need for this legislation was called to my attention by the 
problems which have developed as a result of the construction of a 
Federal highway through the center of the city of Jacksonville. In 
our city, the city owns the electric utility. The State road board and 
the Federal highway people agreed on a location which suited them 
fine, but it did not suit the city of Jacksonville at all, because this 
particular location necessitated relocation of utility facilities, at a 
cost of one and a half to two million dollars. If they had constructed 
the highway a block to the right or a block to the left, as the city 
requested, this expenditure could have been avoided or minimized. 

Briefly, there are several reasons why cost of public utility relocation 
should be considered as a part of the cost of highway construction: 
First, the cost of alterations to railroads is already recognized as a 
legitimate part of the highway construction costs. There is no logical 
or ethical reason why such discrimination between railroad and non- 
railroad utilities should be allowed to continue. 

Second, the law as it now stands creates an inequality because in 
some States this Federal benefit is available and in others it is not. 
If the State would assume payment in similar cases, then the Federal 
Government will pay likewise under the present law. Frankly, I feel 
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that Florida and all States should make such contributions, but the 
moral obligation of the Federal Government to make such contribu- 
tions is not eliminated by the State’s failure. Whatever a State wants 
to do with its own highway system should be left up to the State 
involved, but a Federal benefit should not be withheld from a local 
utility on the basis of a State’s highway policies. 

Third, to allow the present condition to continue places a double 
burden on residents of the localities involved by requiring Federal 
taxation for support of the Federal highway system and also requiring 
increased local taxes or utility rates to pay for the Federal function 
of moving the utilities for the Federal highway. 

Fourth, as shown by the problem in Jacksonville, the present State 
of the law leads to economic waste. The public utility is given no 
voice in determining where a highway is to be located. This means 
that those who make this decision may effect a small economy or 
acquire a minor advantage for the highway at the cost of a tremendous 
expenditure or disadvantage to the public utility. Since the public 
pays public utility expenses through its rates or, in the case of munici- 
pally owned public utilities, through local taxes, this means that a 
small saving to the public through Federal highway taxes is offset by 
a large expenditure through public utility charges or local taxes. The 
net. effect 1s an economic loss. 

Before I close, I would like to read a statement on this matter by 
Mayor Haydon Burns of Jacksonville: 

On behalf of the city of Jacksonville, I strongly urge Federal legislation to 
include cost of removal and relocation of utility facilities such as electric and 
signal lines, water mains, and sewers on Federal-aid highways in the Interstate 
System as a part of construction costs of such highways, and to afford to these 
utilities similar relief to that now accorded railroad utilities. We stand on our 


past statements filed before committees of the House and Senate in support of 
justice of such legislation and are badly in need of same. 


So I am here before you in behalf of having an amendment along the 
line of the Gore bill. I testified before this committee previously on 
this aspect of reimbursing them for the relocation of public utilities. 

Thank you, gentleman, for permitting me to appear here today on 
this important problem. 

Mr. Fauion. Thank you very much. 

Without objection, your remarks will be extended in the record. 

Mr. Bennett. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatuon. The next witness will be Mr. Clarence Miles. I would 
like to present Mr. Miles to this committee asa resident of my district 
in Baltimore, and also a very distinguished member of the Maryland 
bar. He has recently attained the great achievement of bringing a 
big league ball club to Baltimore. Mr. Miles is also president of the 
Baltimore club. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Faron. I understand, Mr. Miles, you will make a statement on 
behalf of the utilities on the relocation problem, and also have other 
witnesses you would like to introduce, 

Mr. Mus. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE W. MILES, BALTIMORE, MD., ON BEHALF 
OF THE BALTIMORE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. Mixes. I am a member of the bar of the State of Maryland and 
of the United States Supreme Court and am a past president of the 
Maryland State Bar Association. I served for several years as peo- 
ple’s counsel before the Public Service Commission of Maryland and 
in that capacity represented the public in all matters before the Com- 
mission and in the courts involving the rates of public utilities. 

For the past 20 years I have been active in the field of public 
utility law, representing a number of electric, gas, telephone and 
water companies, including the Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., in 
whose behalf I appear here today. 

Before introducing these other speakers whose remarks will be 

somewhat more extended than mine, but all of whom I can assure 
you will be very brief, I should like to summarize very briefly my rea- 
sons for urging this committee to provide in the legislation under con- 
sideration provisions that will recognize the cost of relocating public- 
utility facilities necessitated by Federal-aid highway projects as a 
proper part of the cost of such projects. The soundness of that 
principle was recently recognized by the Committee on Public Works 
of the Senate, which reported favorably a bill wherein it was pro- 
vided (sec. 11) that— 
50 per centum of the cost of relocation of utility facilities necessitated by the 
construction of a project on the Federal primary, secondary, or interstate systems 
in which Federal funds have participated, may be paid from Federal funds 
whenever under the laws or practice of the State where the project is being 
constructed the entire relocation cost is required to be borne by the utility. 
* * * No more than 2 per centum of all sums apportioned to any State for any 
fiscal year for expenditure on such systems may be expended under the provisions 
of this section. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? Is that not the very 
wording that was passed last night by the Senate ? 

Mr. Mites. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. It was in the Gore bill? 

Mr. Mixers. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. The same wording as passed by the Senate Public 
Works Committee and accepted by the Senate in its passage of the 
Gore bill last night ? 

Mr. Mires. Yes. That is section 11 of the Gore bill that I just 
read. I have left out a couple of paragraphs that are unrelated to 
what we are talking about here, but that is the exact provision of 
section 11. In essence, it does nothing more than say that Federal 
funds may be used to reimburse utilities to the extent of 50 percent 
of the cost of relocation of utility facilities which are required to be 
relocated, provided, however, that not more than 2 percent of the 
funds allocated by the Federal Government to a State may be used 
for that purpose. 

It seems clear to me that there are cogent and compelling reasons 
to support such a legislative recognition. The highways contem- 
plated by the legislation presently before this committee are essen- 
tially interstate in character and are therefore very properly designed 
to fit into a national pattern of roads intended to facilitate the 
more rapid movement of transcontinental traffic, to promote the public 
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safety by minimizing the frightful loss of lives and property that 
occur daily on our existing inadequate national highways, and to 
promote the national defense and welfare. In short, their ‘local char- 
acteristics or considerations are patently subordinate to their national 
aspects. 

Hence, I am frankly unable to follow the argument sometimes ad- 

vanced that the use of Federal funds to defray the cost. of relocating 
utility facilities along highways conceived, designed, and for the 
most part financed by the Federal Government, constitutes an invasion 
of State sovereignty. To me quite the converse is true. The amend- 
ment which we seek would not require the States to defr ay any part of 
the cost of relocating utility facilities. The individual States would 
be left free to formulate their own policies in that respect. It is only 
the Feder al funds (and not in excess of 2 percent, thereof, if 
the provisions of the formula adopted by the Senate committee are 
followed) that would be used for the cost of relocating facilities on 
interstate highways. 

The simple truth is that existing State laws and practices whereby 
utilities are required to defray their own relocation expenses are the 
products of another era. 

I might parenthetically observe that the very dates of the passage 
of most of these State laws and the dates when these practices came 
into effect originally were so long ago that I do not think anybody 

can ret asonably argue that they were ever intended to contemplate the 
sort of road construction which goes on in this country today, and 
which is necessary in this country ‘today. 

Those laws and practices were clearly not enacted with the present 
methods of building and financing a far-flung system of interstate 
roads in mind. They came into being to meet a local problem and 
the comparatively few relocations required from time to time were rel- 
atively simple and inexpensive. Today’s changed condiitons, whereby 
drastic we constant relocations are required to keep pace with an 
ever expanding national highway system, places a crushing economic 
burden on utility users. 

It is inescapable that, absent this expanded Federal-aid program to 
promote interstate commerce and national defense, the users of utility 
services would not be faced with these burdensome relocation costs. 
Of course, it should always be borne in mind that it is the rate payer 
who, in the final analysis, must bear the cost of relocating facilities 
under the existing laws and practices. 

With your permission, I should like to emphasize that point. This 
is not a question, if the committee please, of whether these com- 
panies, by client, the Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., or the clients 
of any of these people who are there today, are going to pay the cost 
of these relocations or the Federal Government; but it is a question of 
whether the rate payer is going to pay it. Because obviously, if the 
cost must be incurred by the utility company, there is no source from 
which they can get the money to pay those costs of relocation except 
from the rate payers as part ‘of their operating expenses. So that is 
the basic question which is involved here. 

I respectfully submit that the Federal Government should at least 
recognize the proportionate share of these costs which its own spon- 
sored road program creates. 
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The expense of relocation, as a percentage of the total cost of the 
highway program, is insignificant, but the impact on affected utilities 
can be disastrous. 

There are a couple of witnesses here today representing very small 
companies. The effect on them of the cost of relocation has indeed 
been most drastic. It could very easily wreck some of the smaller 
operating utilities. 

The use of public rights-of-way, in countless instances, makes pos- 
sible the rendition of vital utility services that could not otherwise 
be provided if private rights-of-way had to be purchased. That is 
particularly true in the rural areas, where you have very few customers 
to the mile. 

I earnestly submit that the rate payers of utilities should not be 
required to subsidize highway projects because of such use. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of being permitted to make 
this statement today, and may I introduce to the committee the 
speakers who are to follow me, identifying each person and the aspect 
of this matter which he will cover. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there are here today 
for the purpose of being heard very briefly these gentlemen: 

Mr. Paul L. Weir, Atlanta, Ga., who is general manager of the 
Water Works Department of the City of Atlanta. 

Next is Mr. E. C. Yokley, of Nashville, Tenn., for the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers: 

Mr. Harold Peterson, of Roosevelt, Okla., who is the owner of a 
small independent telephone company, the New State Telephone Co.; 

Mr. E. C. Houck, from Warriors Mark, Pa., who is manager of 
the Huntingdon and Center County Telephone Co., another small 
independent telephone company; 

Mr. J. Theodore Wolfe, of Baltimore, the executive vice president 
of the Baltimore Gas & Electric Co.; 

Mr. John A. TenBrook, of Philadelphia, appearing in behalf of 
the Edison Electric Institute: 

Mr. John M. Veale, of Detroit, Mich., a former distinguished mem- 
ber of the Michigan Public Service Commission, who appears here 
in behalf of the gas companies; and 

Mr. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., of Washington, D. C., the general 
solicitor for the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, who is here because of his concern, and only because of 
his concern, with respect to the impact upon the rate payers, to which 
I have referred. 

In addition to these gentlemen, who would like to be heard, the 
following people are present, and with the permission of the com- 
mittee we would like at the appropriate time merely to file their 
written statements. They are: 

Mr. George Anderson, of New York, for the American Transit 
Association ; 

S. M. Barr, of New York, vice president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. ; 

Mr. Herman W. Boozer, of Atlanta, Ga., vice president in charge 
of finance of the Georgia Power Co., who also wishes to file and = 
filed, I believe, a statement in behalf of the Alabama Power Co., 
Mr. Walter Bouldin, the executive vice president of that ue 
who is unable to be present on account of illness; 
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Mr. C. Emerson Duncan II, of Washington, D. C., for the American 
Public Power Association ; 

Mr. Edward Falck, who has filed his statement on behalf of a group 
of electric and gas companies; 

Mr. Chandler W. Jones, of Narragansett, R. I., vice president of 
the Narragansett Electric Co. ; 

Mr. Bradford Ross, of Washington, D. C., counsel for the United 
States Independent Telephone Association; and 

Mr. Clifford L. Sampson, of Omaha, Nebr., operating vice president 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., on behalf of all the Bell 
System operating companies. 

Mr. Faxon. I think it might be well to get the permission of the 
committee to file these statements immediately following your last 
witness. If there is no objection, it will be so orderd. 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, may we first present to the committee 
some charts that I think will interest this committee and be of some 
help in gaining some idea of the magnitude of the task involved in 
some of these utility relocations. 

Mr. Paul L. Weir, of Atlanta, Ga., general manager of the water- 
works department of the city of Atlanta, will testify. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Miles, I have one question which occurs to me. 
If the Federal Government pays one-half of the cost of relocation 
of the utilities, what will the utilities do in regard to the other half? 

Mr. Muzs. To that extent, sir, it will be charged to the rate payer. 
It will be an operating expense, except in those very few instances 
where the States do make contributions toward the cost of relocation, 
such as New Jersey. 

Mr. Donvero. Then two avenues are open to you. Either you take 
it out of the funds of the companies or you go to the utilities com- 
missions of the various States and ask for relief with regard to the 
other 50 percent. Is that about the situation ? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir. What happens is that the cost of relocation 
of utility facilities finds its way into either the expense accounts or 
the rate bases of the companies, and is appropriately treated when 
their rate bases and returns are fixed for ratemaking purposes. 

Mr. Donvero. No matter which way it is done, ultimately the rate 
payer has to assume the cost? 

Mr. Murs. The cost of relocation is not absorbed either by the 
Federal Government or the State. The rate payer must pay it. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Miles, you say that you quoted from the Gore 
bill. Is that applicable to the Interstate System ? 

Mr. Mrixs. It would be applicable, as I construe the bill, to all 
funds advanced by the Federal Government for road-construction 
purposes. My information is, Governor, a very, very small part of 
that actually goes into any construction except roads that are a part 
of the Interstate System. 

Mr. Dempsey. You mean roads in the urban areas, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. Mrxs. No, sir. Not necessarily at all. 
Mr. Dempsey. That is interesting. 
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Mr. Mirzs. We have a great many relocations along approaches to 
tunnels and to bridges. We have one in Baltimore City going on now. 

Mr. Dempsey. In the suburbs, of course, you have a lot of con- 
struction. 

Mr. Muxs. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. Who pays for the original construction in the sub- 
urban areas ? 

Mr. Mires. What do you mean by “the original construction” ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I mean the original cost of the water line, for 
instance. 

Mr. Mires. The company does. 

Mr. Demrsry. From whom do they get the money? They do the 
construction, and who pays for it? 

Mr. Mixes. The rate payers. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is not the case always. 

Mr. Mixes. Of course, the company raises certain capital funds. 
But no utility I know of derives any income of any appreciable charac- 
ter except what it collects from revenues derived from rates. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Miles, I have quite a considerable experience in 
the utilities business—quite considerable. I have been paying for 
considerable construction work done by the utilities in Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

Mr. Mires. I think I know what you mean, Governor. 

Mr. Dempsey. Sure you do. 

Mr. Mixzs. But it is so infrequent in my section of the country that 
it did not immediately occur to me what you meant. What you mean 
is, where customers contribute toward the construction of costs of rural 
lines. 

Mr. Dempsey. I mean in the city of Santa Fe, where I have spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, I bore the entire expense for the 
utilities. 

Mr. Mizs. For building lines? 

Mr. Dempsey. Which they capitalized. 

Mr. Mixes. You mean for building lines to serve you ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I mean for all of the building. Yes. 

Mr. Mires. That is a very infrequent situation in this part of the 
country. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am sorry that it happens at all. 

Mr. Mires. I think it is almost unheard of in Maryland. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is the regulation. 

Mr. Mires. I will tell you this: We have a regulation in Maryland 
that if a customer contributes money toward the line, the line cannot 
be capitalized by the company. They tell me they can in New Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey. There are different regulations in different States. 

Mr. Mires. But I think you will agree that the situation you are 
talking about is certainly a very infrequent one, when you consider 
the national pattern. 

Mr. Dempsey. It may be infrequent in the national pattern. I am 
not complaining about it, but my observation is, it is frequent where 
I am living, I am sorry to say. The telephone lines are paid for. 
' do not know whether they capitalize them, but I do know that the 
power is immediately capitalized, whether it be water or electricity. 
‘The owner of the land, which I happen to be out there in some in- 
stances in a rather large tract—— 
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Mr. Mixes. Under your practice in New Mexico, where they relo- 
cated a line along a State road, you mean you would have to pay for 
that? 

Mr. Dempsey. No; because it does not belong to me after I first 
pay for it. I pay for it originally and they have no capital invest- 
ment at all. 

Mr. Mixes. So, in any event, we still have the same problem in New 
Mexico on the cost of relocation. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do think it should bear some cost. 

Mr. Mires. It will under this bill. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not know. Two years ago we had the same 
question. The question was on the interstate roads would we do this. 
Now you want to cover secondary farm-to-market roads, too. 

Mr. Mires. That is the language of the Gore bill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Is that what you propose now / 

Mr. Mrizs. We propose any relocations required on roads where 
Federal funds are used 
Mr. Dempsey. Whether it be on farm-to-market roads or what? 

Mr. Mires. That is right. 

Mr. McGregor. I would like to ask one question, if I may. When 
we had the regular procedure of highway construction on a biennial 
basis, your utility companies were able by being very conservative to go 
ahead and pay for your relocations. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Mirzs. I think so, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. But now that it has become necessary for a drastic 
change in our highway program, this really adds an additional bur- 
den over a short period of time not only on the utilities, but the utility 
users. 

Mr. Mires. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Let me ask you this: If in the wisdom of this com- 
mittee we would confine this legislation to the Interstate System, 
would that give you some relief, and leave the intrastate system pos- 
sibly to some State legislation or further action by the Congress? 

Mr. Mrrxs. Obviously, it would give some relief, Mr. McGregor. 
I do not believe, if I can be perfectly frank, that it would give ade- 
quate relief. Furthermore, do you not contemplate great difficulty 
in determining when a road is a part of an interstate system? Many 
of these feeder roads are built for the purpose of leading into such 
highways as the Baltimore-Washington Express Highway, for 
Instance. 

Mr. McGrecor. If I may be so bold, I think you are getting out of 
your field when you say we would have difficulty in determining that, 
because we have a law establishing what an interstate road is, or what 
an intrastate road is, or what a primary road is. But what I am 
hoping to impress on your mind is that we do recognize States rights 
in some of these proposals which are now coming in with a 95-5 Fed- 
eral-State proportion, and it might be possible we could give Federal 
assistance on an interstate system where we might not be able to 
give it on an intrastate system. 

I was hoping you might go along with that kind of a program, 
Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McGreeor. Yes. I will be glad to yield. 
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Mr. Scuerer. Are not, however, some of these publicly owned water 
companies that would suffer most, on a farm-to-market or primary and 
secondary system ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. I do not know of any water companies other than 
a smal] amount that are privately or publicly owned. If it is privately 
owned, of course, we would pay for it. For instance, a railroad pays 
theirs. That is privately owned. 

Mr. Scuerer. I mean, take a privately or a publicly owned water 
company in arural area. A relocation of a primary road might bank- 
rupt that company if it requires a considerable movement of its mains; 
may it not? 

Mr. McGrecor. Surely. I will agree with that; and we might 
bankrupt the Nation if we take everybody in in an attempt to pay all 
of the bills. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am just pointing out why there might have to be 
some relief on the primary and secondary system. It might be more 
important in some cases to give relief on the primary and secondary 
than on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Fation. Let the Chair make an observation and a request at 
the same time. I think it would be better if Mr. Miles were to present 
his witnesses, and then if we can have these other witnesses’ testimony 
we can go into the questioning here. 

Mr. Mires. May I present Mr. Weir, of Atlanta, Ga.? 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Weir, we are very glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL L. WEIR, GENERAL MANAGER, WATER 
WORKS, DEPARTMENT, ATLANTA GA. 


Mr. Werr. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, my purpose 
today is to give you a brief mechanical study and a rundown of this 
highway situation as an engineer sees it. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. I would suggest that the witness identify him- 
self first. 

Mr. Fatton. Lamsorry. Would you, for the purpose of identifica- 
tion, give your name, occupation, and title to the reporter ? 

Mr. Wer. I am Paul r. Weir, general manager, Atlanta Water 
Works, Atlanta, Ga., and I am vice president of the American Water 
Works Association and representing them here today. 

Mr. Fauion. All right. 

Mr. Were. I am an engineer and I have been with Atlanta for 27 
years, 18 years as an engineer and 7 years as a general manager. I 
want to give you a brief rundown, ladies and gentlemen, on the me- 
chanics of engineering on our — today. 

The first chart I have here for you is that of your own Washington 
and Maryland and Virginia, with which you are familiar. You will 
notice that the road structure is leading into one point. That might 
lead you back to your earlier days, when you saw a wagon wheel. 
Most of your urban areas are built this way. They have the hub at 
the center of the town and the roads are gyrating out to the more or 
less residential and rural areas. 

Now in Washington you have a very fine program of road improve- 
ment. The overlay shows this program, You noticeright here we are 
into our peripheral roads, going around your city and tying in, so that 
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through traffic may go around the city and not into the hub as it does 
at present. 

Now we add a little rim to our wheel and we do have a perfect 
wagon wheel design. For instance, on Route 1, should you desire to 
come there, instead of going through the city, you can take any 1 or 2 
of the bypassing routes and go on Route 1 or the Washington-Balti- 
more Expressway. By doing this you have a chance of carrying traffic 
around the town. 

Now what happens when you do that? Of course, the first thing 
you have is the little gas stations springing up. Probably some small 
commercial businesses also. These people must be served with util- 
ities. They want water, and sewers, and telephone, and drainage. 
That is our first problem, because we go along like the old-fashioned 
trail. To begin with,a road was a trail carrying cattle. You brought 
in water and fuel and sewer, and that has evolved today to a modern 
expressway. They are still avenues for utility service to the people 
residing along the site. 

Next I have an area which I might say is in the residential area out- 
side of maximum density of the city. We have our grocery stores, 
and gasoline stations, and our homes, and probably our churches there. 
This does not look like too great a problem for utility service, but it is. 
We have between 6 and 8 different utilities serving this area. This 
is your old highway of 1920 to 1930. Let us take the top off of it and 
see what happens. 

When we take off the top, like the icing on a cake, we have the 
utilities. Somebody said a utility is like an iceberg—one-eighth above 
the ground and seven-eighths below. We let the highway be the one- 
eighth and the utilities are the seven-eighths below that. This is a 
typical story of what you have in these areas between the urban area 
and the rural. As you widen these roads for years, we add a little bit 
to the roads on either shoulder. Then we have this problem. Let us 
see what happens, gentlemen, if we take a cross section of the same 
area which was the old 1920 highway, when we had around 10 million 
automobiles, as compared to today, where you have 57 million, and 
they say by 1965 we expect to have 81 million. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask a question at that point? Will you explain 
how the utilities got there as you go along? Because for later ques- 
tioning it will be necessary. Did they get there through some prop- 
erty right, or an easement, or how did they get on the thoroughfare? 

Mr. Were. For water we have the eminent domain right. We have 
a right to lay water mains on any thoroughfare by the right of eminent 
domain, and I presume that the others follow that. 

Mr. Jones. What about light poles and telephone poles? How did 
they get there? 

Mr. Wertr. I would have to leave that, Congressman, for the power 
utilities, because I could not say exactly. Iam sure about the water 
and sewer, but as to the others I could not say. However, we have 
other witnesses and I am sure they could answer that question for you. 

I would also like to point out, as the Congressman mentioned, here 
is the road. The crest of the road is right here. We have water on 
one side, with a different pattern, and gas and electricity and storm 
drainage and sewer. The sewer is used as the lowest because that 
takes all of the drainage. It is a typical pattern, whether it is in 
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Atlanta, Ga., or Washington, D. C., which you will find on most of 
the utilities following in that pattern throughout the Nation. 

We come to the traffic situation between the residential and com- 
mercial areas and the city. Let us see what happens when we extend 
the highway to take care of it. Here is an overlay which shows a 
modern highway. Itisona 50-percent right-of-way for 6 lanes. All 
of the highway engineers require that we remove the utilities from 
out of the main highway because of the damage.. We had one in 
Atlanta recently where a large main broke, and not only shutdown 
part of our waterworks, but it kept traffic out of this expressway for 
3 days. So therefore, it is very good wisdom on the part of the high- 
way engineers to move out the utilities. Of course, when you do that 
you have to move the power lines, and the telephone lines, and all of 
your underground system. It also creates a situation like a river. It 
divides. At one time it was a very small matter to render water serv- 
ice to a home or business by merely going up the road and tapping it, 
and running water into the business. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Werr. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are recommending there that the primary and 
secondary road will assume a share of the relocation of the utilities 
along that certain highway ? 

Mr. Weir. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then under the existing law we have about 35 per- 
cent which goes to the farm-to-market road. Then you will say 
the farm-to-market road between town A and town B, or the money 
allocated to that particular section, shall be reduced to whatever 
amount is necessary to relocate the utilities. 

Mr. Weir. In principle, that is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Who is to determine where the utilities are to be 
located, and the type, and so forth? 

Mr. Weir. That is usually the prerogative of the highway engineer 
in the original design of the highway. 

Mr. McGrecor. But the utility designates how it is to be erected, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Weir. Yes. We handle, you might say—— 

Mr. McGrecor. But the Federal Government pays for it. The 
utilities determine how it is to be done, but the Federal Government 
will pay for it. 

Mr. Weir. That is correct. But I would like to point out, too, by 
having this happy combination of the highway and our own engineer, 


job, because if one should handle 


you actually get a cheaper and ann’ 
it they might not be familiar with these facilities; so by having the 


combination of the two they get a much better job. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask you a question? Let us take this case: Sup- 
pose there is a road to be constructed in the city of Atlanta and this 
road is constructed without any Federal assistance whatsoever. On 
the property line of the road let us say that you put in a public utility 
such as a water main. Under Georgia law does the State of Georgia 
reimburse the water company for removing that utility ? 

Mr. Were. Under certain conditions, they would. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Under what conditions? 

Mr. Werr. No. 1 was if it was a State-sponsored highway. Usually 
the one who pays is the one who sponsors it. 
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Mr. Jones. So under Georgia law you would have a reimbursable 
item for relocation of the city of Atlanta’s water system. Is that 
correct 

Mr. Wer. On a State highway. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know whether that is true in the rest of the 
States ? 

Mr. Werr. I could not say. 

Mr. Jones. What you are advocating here today is that we rewrite 
all of the property laws of the various States to make reimbursement 
to the utilities, even though the State does not recognize that it is a 
fee and it is only a permissive use or an easement by the utility occupy- 
ing the road. Is that not what you are advocating? 

Mr. Wei. It is not the same thing. 

Mr. Jones. How can it be otherwise if we are to make Federal 
expenditures to buy something that the utilities do not own? Answer 
that for me. 

Mr. Wer. I am an engineer and not a statesman, and I could not 
tell you. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you are willing for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to buy something from somebody, such as a title which they 
do not own, and you are not expecting the States to do the same 
thing ? 

Mr. Gentry. And it breaks the contract that the States have with 
the utilities. 

Mr. Jones. All of the property rights of every State. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to make an observation. I think 
some of us have acceded to the Chair’s wish not to question the wit- 
nesses until the conclusion of the testimony. Does this mean we 
should break in and ask questions? 

Mr. Fatton. The Chair made that suggestion. 

Mr. Jonzs. I have been through this so many times. 

Mr. Fatuon. I would like to say I will accede to whatever the com- 
mittee wishes. I will make the further observation that when we 
have an engineer on the stand I would, refrain from asking him ques- 
tions that pertain to the law; and when we have a lawyer on the stand, 
refrain from asking him engineering questions. I think we can get 
along a little faster that way. 

I might suggest again that if the committee can restrain itself 
until all of the witnesses have testified and make notes of any ques- 
tions that you might want to ask, then we can bring them back, so 
that it will not be repetitious. 

Mr. Jongs. I want to apologize to the committee for trespassing 
on the rules which I know. Iam sorry and I assure you I will refrain 
from making any other infringements on the rights of the committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the reporter note that the Member from Ohio 
said the same thing? 

Mr. Wem. I want to point out the same thing in Washington. I 
will use Glen Echo Park. You notice that they still have the same 
old streetcar line there. They have had it there for many years. I 
asked why they have not changed to buses. They said that the road 
went over the aqueduct, which connects the water purification loads, 
and has for years. This road can only stand 6-ton traffic. They 
cannot move the heavy buses over it. That is why we think the 
utilities should follow a common highway. 
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The next chart we have here shows another elevation of our super- 
highway today and our big automobiles. We have to have a uni- 
form grade. This shows the grade effect. We would like to have, 
I believe, 3 percent or less grade. You will notice here we have a 

rade line, and then we have a valley here, and a hill here, and a valley 

ere. These are manholes in the sewer line. We have to go down 
and clean them out once in a while. When we want to bring it toa 
uniform grade we have to raise some and lower others. 

We had a case in Atlanta where we had large expressways put in 
and they failed to raise the water mains. After 6 months they broke 
and put us out of business and we had expressway trouble for 3 days. 
You have to raise the mains because there are certain working dis- 
tances that you have to have. 

The overlay shows what takes place when you have a uniform 
curvatute of road. Here we have reestablished the road to 3 percent. 
You have to raise some utilities and lower others. That is true in 
practically all the highways we have. 

The next one shows the ground grades leading into your areas con- 
tiguous to the city. We have your homes here. You can see that 
you have 6 or 8 different utilities and moving them in and giving 
contingent service is not too big an item. But let us go into the 
final phase of our work. That is the cloverleaf or grade separation. 
We have before us here, which is very typical of your lovely high- 
ways, a picture of Washington with its beautiful bridges. I was 
talking with your highway engineer the other day, and I believe he 
said the biggest water main they can carry on these beautiful bridges 
is 10 inches. After that, what? Here is what we are doing in Atlanta 
and other cities. Here is the ground elevation water main. We are 
depressing that under the lower levels and then coming up on the 
other side. When you depress like that, it requires a tunnel liner. 
The cost of this work is about $75 a foot. In other words, to lay a 
utility on a road of this nature costs about three times the cost 
of laying them on normal level ground. 

Here is a sewer item here. We have to drop this to a lower level 
underneath the lower terminal of this road and up the other side. 
Frequently, that requires a pumping station. So you do have a very 
complex system of flow and hydraulics. By the same token, that is 
true on your power facilities. 

Here you are going underneath a bridge and you are carrying a 
duct system of cables and conduits. I wanted to show you these to 
give you a picture of what the 1955 and up road problem is going to 
be when you come to the engineering and relocation of utilities. 

I would like to summarize this, if you permit me to. 

Utilities are located by necessity and public benefit in public rights- 
of-way. This is a historical fact and also demanded by our modern 
way of life. Modern cities and towns cannot exist without water 
service or allied utilities. Neither can they exist without an adequate 
highway system. Therefore, they coexist for public benefit and wel- 
fare. The relocation of utilities which results from highway exten- 
sions is of no benefit to the utility itself. Indeed, it is frequently a 
detriment. 

This problem may grow to such proportions that it might seriously 
impare financing in the water-supply industry. These costs should be 
considered as a part of the construction of the Federal-aid highway 
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project. Equity requires, therefore, that the utilities which are re- 
quired to relocate their facilities from which they do not profit should 
be reimbursed for the expenses to which they have been incurred by the 
highway extension or improvement. ‘ 

Thank you for making this presentation possible. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Weir is as follows:) 


My name is Paul L. Weir and I live in Atlanta, Ga. I am general manager 
of the waterworks department of the city of Atlanta. I am first vice president 
of the American Waterworks Association which has 10,000 members from all 
parts of the country. 

I am a civil engineer by profession. I have served 19 years as an engineer 
and 8 years as general manager of the waterworks department of Atlanta. 
1 am familar with the practices of water and sewer systems, and gas, electric, 
communication and other companies in locating facilities needed to provide 
service to the public. For the most part, these utility facilities are located 
in or on the rights-of-way of public streets, alleys, and highways since this is 
the most practicable way and in many instances the only way, of serving 
customers in both urban and rural areas. 

As the use of the automobile has grown and roads have been improved it has 
been necessary for utilities to adjust their facilities to permit these improve- 
ments. In the past, the expense for such adjustments has been, for the most 
part, not too great. However, in recent years, particularly since the war, with 
automobile registrations increasing at an unprecedented rate and traffic clogging 
the existing streets and highways, the character of highway construction and 
improvement has changed. Automobile registrations in 1920 were approximately 
10 million; in 1944, 30 million; at present about 57 million, and it is now 
predicted that a figure of 81 million will be reached by 1965. It is no longer 
adequate to improve the surface of a road and make minor changes in grades 
and curves. Vehicular traffic now requires more traffic lanes and high speed 
roads. The modern divided highway with 4 and 6 lanes and grade separation 
is causing a vastly increased amount of relocation of the facilities of ultilities 
and at greatly increased cost. 

I have had prepared several charts which I would like to exhibit for the 
purpose of helping explain this problem. The first chart is based on the Wash- 
ington area since that is familiar to the members of the committee. A chart 
showing the same facts for Atlanta or any other metropolitan area in the United 
States would reflect the same situation. 

The first chart shows the existing major highway serving the District of 
Columbia and the suburban areas in Maryland and Virginia. It is a wagon- 
wheel pattern. By placing an overlay on this chart there is shown the highways 
which have been planned to be constructed by the highway commissions of the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, and Virginia. This chart thus reflects the 
extensive amount of highway construction which will be carried out to provide 
better roads, bypassing the central urban area and other roads needed to relieve 
existing congestion of traffic. 

The second chart reflects a typical section of highway in the type of area 
which is affected by much of this projected road-improvement program. This 
shows an area outside of the densely populated urban center. As you move 
closer to the city, the number of homes and commercial buildings needing utility 
service increase and, of course, as you move into the country they decrease 
in number. 

The third chart takes a portion of this area shown by the second chart and 
shows how the various 6 to 10 or more utility facilities are located in the public 
rights-of-way in order to provide service to the residents of the area. This chart 
shows all of the utility facilities, which are likely to be found, water, sanitary 
sewer, storm sewer, gas, electricity, and telephone. In many instances only some 
of these facilities would be found but this chart is intended to suggest the nature 
of these essential services and how and why they use the roads and streets. 

The fourth chart is a cross section of such a road showing how the various 
utility facilities are located under and on the rights-of-way of a typical two-lane 
highway. The right-of-way of such a road would probably be about 50 feet wide. 
When roads like these are reconstructed to provide for 4 or 6 lanes of traffic 
the right-of-way is widened perhaps up to 250 feet. By placing an overlay on 
this chart it can be seen to what extent the utility facilities are required to be 
relocated. The highway departments will not permit utility facilities to remain 
in place under a pavement or in a place on the right-of-way where maintenance 
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work on the utility facilities may interfere with vehicular traffic or create a traf- 
fic hazard. Therefore, the facilities must be moved to a place on the right-of- 
way where traffic problems are eliminated or at least minimized to a maximum ex- 
tent. This relocation of facilities generally results in the abandonment of exist- 
ing lines and the building of new lines, since it is too costly to dig up and salvage 
underground pipe, conduit, or wires. 

Another factor which is not involved in the question of reimbursement perhaps 
should be mentioned because it indicates that utilities are frequently required to 
increase their investment in facilities and suffer increased costs of operation and 
maintenance. Rights-of-way to carry traffic on limited access roads create an 
artificial barrier not unlike a river which separates people on one side from 
those on the other side. Where utilities’ lines cannot readily cross under or over 
these roads it is often necessary to build service lines down both sides of the right- 
of-way in order to provide service to the public on either side of the road. This 
is mentioned, not as a matter of reimbursable expense, but only for the purpose 
of indicating that multilane roads are creating higher costs of investment and 
operations for the utilities who must also use the rights-of-way and provide es- 
sential services to the public. 

This fourth chart does not fully present the problem of relocation of utility 
facilities, since it does not indicate any change of grade. Modern highways are 
generally being constructed to eliminate grades in excess of 3 percent. This re- 
sults in a great amount of lowering of existing roads in places and raising the 
present level in other places. The fifth chart shows roughly what this means. 
The chart indicates a highway before improvement with utility lines on and 
underneath the right-of-way. The overlay on this chart indicates how the present 
level is lowered in one place and raised in another to effect a more level grade. 
All utility facilities which might be undisturbed by surface treatment must be 
rebuilt to accommodate these grade changes. 

The sixth and last chart indicates the extent to which utility facilities are 
affected by another feature of the modern highway—the grade separation or 
cloverleaf. The first part of this chart (6A) shows a highway intersection with 
the utility lines following the intersecting rights-of-way. When a grade separa- 
tion is created an extensive relocation of these facilities is required. The second 
part of the chart (6B) shows the completed cloverleaf with the complicated 
network of relocated utility lines. Relocations of this nature generally cost 
three times as much as the original installation. 

To summarize: Utilities are located by necessity and public benefit in public 
rights-of-way. This is a historical fact and also demanded by our modern way 
of life. Modern cities and towns cannot exist without water service or allied 
utilities. Neither can they exist without an adequate highway system. There 
fore, they coexist for public benefit and welfare. The relocation of utilities 
which results from highway extensions is of no benefit to the utility itself. 
Indeed, it is frequently a detriment. This problem may grow to such proportions 
that it might seriously impair financing in the water-supply industry. These 
costs should be considered as a part of the construction of the Federal-aid high- 
way project. Equity requires, therefore, that the utilities which are required 
to relocate their facilities from which they do not profit should be reimbursed 
for the expenses to which they have been incurred by the highway extension or 


improvement. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much, Mr. Weir. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. E. C. Yokley, 
of Nashville, Tenn., the vice chairman of the committee on munici- 
pa owned utilities of the National Institute of Municipal Law 

cers. 


Mr. Fation. Mr. Yokley, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. YOKLEY, NASHVILLE, TENN., VICE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON MUNICIPALLY OWNED UTILITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS 


Mr. Yoxey. If you will bear with me, I just have one chart. 

_Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is E. C. 
Yokley. I am engaged in the general practice of law in Nashville, 
Tenn. I am special utility counsel for the First Suburban Utility 
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District of Davidson County, Tenn., which organization holds mem- 
bership in the American Water Works System and the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers. I am vice chairman of the com- 
mittee on municipally owned utilities of the latter organization. I 
served for 14 years in the legal department of the city of Nashville, 
Tenn., and held the position of director of that department during 
1949, 1950, and 1951. 

I appear today representing my own utility district, a municipal 
corporation organized under the general laws of the State of Tennes- 
see, and I also appear for the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers at the request of the Honorable Henry C. Curtis, city attorney 
of New Orleans, La., the president of our organization. The National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers is an organization composed of 
the legal advisers of approximately 900 leading American municipali- 
ties. At the December 1952 meeting of this organization held in 
Louisville, Ky., a resolution was unanimously adopted urging the 
Congress to enact legislation providing that publicly owned utilities 
be relieved of the costly burden of relocating utility facilities when 
caused by Federal-aid projects. 

This action was prompted by the need for relief by many munici- 
palities in connection with the ever-increasing expense of relocating 
their utility facilities to accommodate Federal-aid highway construc- 
tion. Municipalities operate water, sewer, electric, and other utility 
services. These respective utility facilities have been carefully located 
and are perfectly adequate, and in many instances are relatively new, 
having been financed initially by bond issues, and they are operated 
and maintained through current budget allocations. 

The relocation of these facilities cannot be accomplished without 
substantial destruction, and in many States the burden of relocating 
these facilities to accommodate Federal-aid highway construction falls 
squarely on the municipalities without any reimbursement or benefits. 

The average citizen and user of municipal utility services is a heavily 
taxed individual. He pays income taxes, excise taxes, and automobile 
gasoline taxes to the Federal Government. At the State level he pays 
very high gasoline tax. He feels that when he does these things he 
has contributed his fair share of any Federal-aid road-building pro- 
gram The leaders of our municipalities agree with him, and hesitate 
to impose any additional burden on this taxpayer, especially in con- 
nection with road-building of a character susceptible to use by travelers 
from faraway places. This problem serves to compound the difficul- 
ties confronting the municipalities under today’s conditions. While 
sources of municipal revenue constantly dwindle, demands for various 
services by the people continue to pile up. In most municipalities 
it isa very difficult proposition to get through any budget year. Most 
municipalities have reached the danger point in their lawful debt limi- 
tation. 

As in the case of other utilities, this problem did not plague the 
municipalities in the early days of limited Federal participation in 
highway construction. As the modern, enlarged programs aia au 
reality, however, the municipalities that were called on to relocate 
their utility facilities to accommodate Federal-aid highway-construc- 
tion projects began to feel the pinch. 

The stepup in Federal appropriations for highway purposes, as 
indicated in pending legislation, carries with it the inevitable threat 
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of increased burdens on those municipalities which, under present laws, 
practices, and regulations, will be called on to pay the full bill for 
utility facility relocations. As a matter of fact, this increasing tempo 
of urban highway construction greatly aggrav ates the problem already 
faced by the utilities at all levels and especially the municipal utilities. 

“very municipality in America, I am sure, is grateful for the assist- 
ance it gets through the program of Federal-aid highway construction. 
The municipalities, however, feel that these huge urban projects, with 
divided lanes, cloverleaves, overpasses, and underpasses, are beyond 
the pale of local improvements; are national in character and are 
designed to move traffic at the interstate level and in aid of the national 
defense. We respectfully suggest that such an ambitious program 
of Federal-aid construction transcends the scope and extent of local 
responsibility. 

The municipalities are not troubled over contractual rights in and 
to the use of their streets by their utility services. They hold their 
streets in trust for their people. They recognize that the pabtie needs 
all of the uses of the street or highway, and that in the public interest, 
and to furnish services more economically, the streets must be utilized 
for the accommodation of utility facilities. 

The fact remains, however, that while the municipalities of some 
States receive assistance in relocating their utility facilities, the mu- 
nicipalities of many States are not so ‘fortunate. Even a casual exam- 
ination of the tables appended to the utility relocation report of the 
Secretary of Commerce indicates the truth of this statement. The 
Jack of uniformity in the treatment of the problem has created con- 
fusion and misunderstanding. 

As its resolution demonstrates, the municipalities who are members 
of the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers believe that it is 
most desirable to put an end to the present lack of uniformity of the 
program in different States and the steadily mounting volume of liti- 
gation and delays occasioned thereby. 

It has been said that the effect of the change which we are advocating 
would be to slow up the highway program. We believe the contrary 
is true. The existing practice has led to inequity, confusion, litiga- 
tion, and delay, and unless remedied, will continue to do so. 

I have heretofore tried to point up the problem faced by munici- 
palities in connection with construction in urban areas. In thesmaller 
communities the discrimination evident under present laws and prac- 
tices is most severe. I want to point to a particularly inequitable 
feature. The cost of relocating utility facilities which occurs in any 
one year is not borne equally by all utilities and the users of their 
services. This cost is paid entirely by the relatively few utilities 
which are unfortunate enough to be in the path of the highway im- 
provements which occur in that year. I have a chart which will help 
to illustrate wat I am trying to say. This chart shows three towns 
and I ask you to assume, as 1s often the case, that the utility services 
are furnished by the individual cities and private companies serving 
only the individual towns. The highway passes through town A but 
does not touch towns B and C, although their citizens use the highway 
through access roads. Because the utility facilities i in town A are 
relocated at great expense, the users of utility services in town A—the 

taxpayer s—bear that expense. Because the facilities in town B and 
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C are not disturbed the utility users in B and C are not burdened. 
Perhaps their time will come next year or 5 years from now. No 
municipal utility or municipality can plan its budget to provide for 
these expenses which can be disastrously high because there is no 
certain way of knowing when the highway department will build a 
highway through its facilities. 

Last year, in hearings before this committee, Mayor William Harts- 
field, of Atlanta, testified that these Federal-aid projects can bank- 
rupt some municipalities with the demands made upon them to relo- 
cate utility facilities. In directing the preparation of this exhibit, 
I recalled the statement of Mayor Hartsfield, as I considered the plight 
of the small utility district I represent, which lies in the area south of 
the city of Nashville. As in the case of the little community indicated 
on the exhibit, a Federal-aid project extends for 2 miles through the 
area in whick my client furnishes water to its customers and rate 
payers. We have been called upon to relocate our facilities at our own 
expense, and, under a mandatory injunction of the courts, we have 
done so. The cost has amounted to $93,000, which represents 12.5 
percent of the total investment of this small utility district. I do not 
know how we will ultimately finance this burden. In whatever man- 
ner the relocation of these facilities is financed, payment for a part of 
this project to accommodate interstate traffic must be borne by our 
5,100 local water subscribers. They will not be able to stand it with- 
out in increase in rates, and it would not be fair if they could. In 
other words, our rate payers are called on to subsidize a heavy portion 
of a road-widening project for 2 miles south of Nashville on a Fed- 
eral-aid highway leading to Atlanta and furnishing necessary access 
to the Arnold Engineering Development Center, a highly important 
testing laboratory under the supervision of the Department of De- 
fense. Surely this was a nonlocal project. This illustration, so close 
to home that it hurts, is given to you solely because it is illustrative 
of a situation which exists in many, many States. 

It is beyond dispute that our problem stems from the Federal inter- 
est in highway improvement. The President’s Advisory Committee 
on a National Highway Program in its January 1955 report to the 
President states unequivocally that a safe and efficient highway net- 
work is essential to America’s military and civil defense, and to the 
economy ; that the existing system is inadequate for both current and 
future needs and that it must be improved to meet urgent require- 
ments of a growing population and an expanding economy. 

I do not think there is any doubt in anybody’s mind as to the truth 
of the need for the expansion of the highway program. 

Thus it may be seen that the problem attendant upon highway ex- 
pansion is a national one that is receiving primary attention at the 
national level. This being true, the Federal obligation with respect to 
the cost of relocating utility facilities on Federal-aid highways should 
not be made to turn on considerations of local law or contractual obli- 
gations or the exercise of police power by States or municipalities. 
We know from past experience that this can only result in a complete 
lack of uniformity of treatment of the users of utility services, and 
can only be productive of much confusion and delay on vitally needed 
projects. 

I do not want to limit this next statement to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. I do not want you excellent gentlemen to think I was just 
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jumping on them. This is in answer to a criticism they have made, 
and of course others who feel their position is proper. 

It is my considered opinion that the position of the Bureau of 
Public Roads—and those who support its position—that this prob- 
lem should be handled by the States at the local level is untenable. 
It is an old argument that is out of step with present-day develop- 
ments in highway construction, based on national needs and national 
defense. 

No city attorney from whom I speak desires a subsidy for his 
municipality. They likewise are not seeking a subsidy for private 
utility companies. However, we emphatically do not want the finan- 
cial condition of struggling and cadeamaiate financed municipalities 
worsened by an unfair and inequitable contribution to a program 
nonlocal in character. We are likewise opposed to placing the burden 
of relocation on our local utilities, who in turn must recoup this 
expense from our citizens who are the rate payers. 

In behalf of the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, I 
wish to thank the chairman of this committee for his kindness and 
consideration in extending to us this opportunity to be heard, and I 
wish to thank each member of this committee for his courteous atten- 
tion and interest. You are busy men. Your responsibilities are 
tremendous, and we appreciate the time you have allocated to us. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, that I want to thank you and your 
committee for permitting our organization to be represented at this 
hearing. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, the next witness who intended to appear 
here today was unfortunately taken ill this morning. That is Mr. 
Harold R. Peterson, president of a small independent telephone com- 
pany. He asked me if I would ask the committee if I saan read this 
page, which would constitute what he was going to say had he been 
present. 

Mr. Peterson says: 


I appear in my own behalf as president of the New State Telephone Co., 
located in southwestern Oklahoma. Our company is an independent telephone 
company providing service in portions of the counties of Jackson, Kiowa, and 
Washita, Okla. 

Our company is, I believe, typical of numerous independent telephone com- 
panies serving rural areas throughout the Southwest and in most of the States. 
The company of which I am president was organized in 1903 and purchased by 
me and members of my family in 1947. We have 4 exchanges and a total number 
of 918 subscribers. Our area includes 3 small towns—the largest of which has 
a population of 750. 

Although we serve a total of only 918 subscribers we have 423 miles of tele- 
phone lines all of which are located on and occupy public roads and highway 
right-of-way. We serve less than two subscribers per mile of line and the 
average cost of our lines is approximately $1,000 per mile. 

For the purpose of rendering improved service to our subscribers, we obtained 
an RBA loan in the amount of $490,000. In order to service our debt we have 
increased our rates to the point where I do not see how we could raise them 
further without a drastic decrease in the number of rural subscribers. Our 


rates, of course, are regulated by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission. 
Despite the high rates our company has made practically no profit since 1947. 

If the use of public roads right-of-way had not been available for our lines 
a large portion of the service which our company renders could never have 
been undertaken. Our lines occupy right-of-way on about 57 miles of United 
States and State highways. One State highway program which is about to 
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be undertaken will require us to relocate approximately - miles of line. It is 
not unlikely that the new Federal highway program will require us to relo- 
cate many additional miles of line. 

The cost of relocating our lines may run into thousands of dollars and I 
am down here before you gentlemen today for the reason that I do not see how 
my company can raise the necessary money for such relocation, We have no 
reserves to meet such contingencies nor do we have resources from which to 
raise additional capital. My family has put all available funds into this com- 
pany already and we just have no money left. Our State regulator commis- 
sion does not allow us to obtain funds in advances from subscribers to take 
care of such a contingency. 4 = 

I can assure you that if no provision is made for reimbursement of utility 
relocation costs in legislation for the Federal-aid highways now under consid- 
eration, there will be many, many independent telephone companies which will 
be in the same position. I urge this committee to take steps now to see that 
we are not faced with financial crisis and threatened bankruptcy in order to 
pay costs resulting from highway construction that gives no special benefit 
to independent telephone companies and their rate payers. 

It has been the policy of Congress to encourage the development of rural 
utility service through the REA. I and many others like me have availed 
themselves of this opportunity and are rendering rural service in keeping with 
this policy. I believe it is absolutely necessary for Congress now to protect 
our industry and its subscribers against unreasonable expenses in connection 
with the Federal highway program in order that we may continue to render 
an essential service to the public. 

Mr. Demesey. I would like you to tell me the number of miles you 
have there. 

Mr. Mies. 57 miles. 

Mr. Demesry. What is the cost of it? 


Mr. Mixes. About $1,000 a mile. He says, 
The average cost of our line approximates $1,000 a mile. 


Mr. Demrsry. What is the total loan made by the REA? 

Mr. Mirxs. $490,000. 

Mr. Dempsey. All right. 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. E. C. Houck of 
Warriors Mark. Mr. Houck is the manager of a small independent 


telephone company known as the Huntingdon & Centre County 
Telephone Co. 


STATEMENT OF C. E. HOUCK, MANAGER OF THE HUNTINGDON & 
CENTRE COUNTY TELEPHONE CO., WARRIORS MARK, PA. 


Mr. Fatton. Mr. Houck, we are very happy to have you. 

Mr. Houck. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. E. Houck, from War- 
riors Mark, Pa, I am manager of the Huntingdom & Centre County 
Telephone Co. Iam also the postmaster of Warriors Mark. 

Our telephone company operates 2 exchanges with a total of 700 
subscribers. We are strictly a rural company, owned by local people. 
We cover about 200 square miles of territory. 

We have had a very unhappy experience in the last few years with 
highway projects. In the past 8 years we have had 8 major highway 
relocation jobs. . 

In the 12-month period of June 1952, to June 1953, we had 2 jobs 
which were federally aided highway projects that cost us approxi- 
mately $8,300 to move our facilities. One job required moving 182 
poles and the other 125 poles. 

At the time these jobs started, our annual gross revenues were 
only $27,000 per year. As a result of this work we had to borrow 
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$10,000 and apply to the Public Utility Commission for an increase 
in our subscriber rates. This relocation work cost us over 30 percent 
of our total annual revenues. 

There is another job which might occur this summer involving 
4 miles of our line. We are too small to continually absorb these costs 
over which we have no control. 

What we could not understand was that we had signed right-of-way 
agreements for most of this line. These were completely ignored when 
we sought reimbursement, with the excuse being that the agreements 
were signed before 1921, when the legislature increased the highway 
right-of-way. 

We still think that we should receive some reimbursement for this 
work, and are afraid that any more of it under the proposed highway 
programs might easily put us out of business. We cannot keep going 
to the PUC for increased rates every time these highway jobs come 
along. After all, our subscribers will only stand for so much in 
increased rates. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much, Mr. Houck. 

Mr. Mites. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. J. Theodore 
Wolfe, executive vice president of the Baltimore Gas & Electric 
Co. Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Wolfe, we are very happy to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF J. THEODORE WOLFE, BALTIMORE, MD., EXECUTIVE 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. Wotre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. My name is J. Theo- 
dore Wolfe. I am executive vice president of the Baltimore Gas & 
Electric Co. 

This is a large company. We serve in about 2,300 square miles of 
territory and we have nearly a half a million customers. 

Mr. Donvero. That includes our chairman. 

Mr. Wotre. That includes your chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fatton. I hear from them every month. 

Mr. Woxre. If you please, I am here today representing your 
chairman along with others. I am not here so much really to speak 
for the Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. as I am to speak on behalf 
of the nearly 500,000 customers of the company. I may as well be 
quite frank with you. The problem of financing relocation of our 
facilities in connection with highway projects is not a particularly 
serious one for a company the size of mine, but it is a serious problem 
for the company’s rate payers. 

The one question to which I wanted to speak today is not whether 
the Congress should protect the financial interests of public utility 
companies such as mine, but whether it should protect the users of 
electric and gas services and other utility services against unfair 
treatment. 

Rather than speak in any abstract way about this question, it might 
help for me to illustrate it with a specific example. This example has 
to do with a tunnel under Baltimore Harbor. It does not happen 
to be a part of a Federal highway program because it is a toll project, 
but in magnitude it is typical of a number of projects which will be 
coming along under this proposed Federal highway program. The 
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figures on it are, therefore, at least illustrative. The construction of 
the Baltimore tunnel and its approaches will require my company 
alone to spend upward of $2 million for the relocation of its electric 
and gas facilities. That $2 million under standard accounting and 
regulatory procedures will be a capital expenditure. We will probably 
get. the money from people who buy our stocks and bonds. Being 
a capital expenditure, it will go into our rate base. Each year after it 
goes into our rate base it will have the effect of increasing our prop- 
erty taxes and our annual depreciation taxes. It will increase the 
amount we must earn and are entitled to earn each year in order to 
have a fair return on our rate base. Before we get to that return we 
will have to pay more Federal income taxes. 

These items constitute the annual carrying charges on any capital 
investment that we make. Taken together, they amount to 16 percent 
of the investment. 

The significance of this is very clear. If we are obliged to stand 
a $2 million cost of relocating our facilities on this or on any other 
project or group of projects, the users of our electric and gas services 
will thereafter have to pay for these services $320,000 a year more than 
they would otherwise oa to pay, and they will have to go on pay- 
ing it until long after I am retired, and probably after I am in my 
grave—for 30 years or more. They will have to bear this additional 
burden in many cases not for their own benefit at all, but for the 
benefit of highway users, most of whom are simply passing through 
our territory. 

This will patently be unfair. That is why I believe that the proposal 
to reimburse utilities for the cost of relocating their facilities in con- 
nection with the Federal highway program is just and equitable and 
should be adopted by the Congress. 

That is the only point on which I intended to speak, but the gen- 
tleman from Michigan asked a question on which I would like to make 
acomment. It had to do with who determines where the facility is to 
be placed when it has to be relocated in connection with the highway 
project. 

We do not actually move many of these facilities. What we do is 
build a new one and then abandon the old one. I think what you 
might properly have in mind is whether, in the event the Federal Gov- 
ernment does reimburse utilities for relocations, the utilities will be 
able to make any kind of a grab bag out of this and be able to get 
better and more facilities just the way they want them, and get them 
at the expense of the Federal Government or the taxpayers. The 
answer to that is, clearly, “No.” These costs will be accounted for 
either to the State roads commissions working with the Public Roads 
Administration, or directly to the Public Roads Administration. We 
would be reimbursed under their regulations, I am sure, only for the 
legitimate costs of replacing the facility that has to be moved. 

If there are any improvements or betterments, as we call them, the 
value of those is deducted from the cost for which we are reimbursed. 

There is also deducted under the standard regulations an allowance 
for the fact that the old facility does have some depreciation upon it. 
I hope that will be helpful. 

Mr. Fauion. Thank you very much, Mr. Wolfe. 
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Mr. Jones. May I make a parliamentary inquiry! Are we waiting 
for all of the witnesses to complete their testimony before we are given 
the right to examine them? 

Mr. Fauion. Thank you very much, Mr. Wolfe, for a very credible 
explanation of your problem, 

This last week, Mr. Jones, the committee met in executive session 
and limited the time on the hearings. A resolution was adopted 
that the hearings terminate today. We have lots of people who 
wanted to be heard. Two organizations in particular have asked at 
the very beginning of the hearings that they be included and given 
time to present their case. They are scheduled to be heard this morn- 
ing. The reason was, they wanted to be heard at the committee’s 
convenience, but when the time was limited for the hearings and we 
were to complete them today, we had to schedule many witnesses this 
week. Today we have the utility representatives and also the repre- 
sentative of the Association of American Railroads. 

The only way that we can possibly get through today is to limit the 
committee’s interrogation to a period of time after the witnesses have 
all appeared. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In view of the fact that I understand we have 
some witnesses this afternoon, Senator Gore and others, would it not 
be a good idea for the chairman to suggest, since a lot of this informa- 
tion is cumulative, that if any of the witnesses would care to present 
their statement in lieu of reading it, that that would be acceptable to 
the committee ? 

Mr. Faxon. If that is the committee’s wish. 

Mr. Donpero. It would help to conserve time. 

Mr. Faxton. As I understand it, you feel the witnesses’ statements 
here this morning are repetitious? 

Mr. Macurowicz. They are cumulative. I presume some of the 
witnesses would prefer to have their statements put in the record, 
rather than go to the trouble of reading them. They should be given 
that privilege if they so desire. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understood that was to be the practice. 

Mr. Fatiton. That was to be the practice and the announcement 
was to come at the end of the hearing that any witnesses who want 
to be heard and who have not been heard will be given the right to 
extend their remarks in the record as of this day. The time limit will 
be 10 days from today in which they may incorporate any remarks or 
statements on the part of witnesses who had not been heard. 

Mr. Gentry. May I make a statement? It seems to me that this 
is a most important hearing. Is it obvious from the limitations of 
time if it is to be confined to the next hour or two and you have the 
Association of American Railroads in back of these witnesses, and 
Senator Gore then to be heard, that unless the time limitation is ex- 
tended it is in the interests of justice that this question should at 
least be thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Fatton. The Chair will abide by the wishes of the members. 

Mr. Gentry. This is one of the most important things that has 
come up here and it is something I never anticipated would be before 
this committee. 

Mr. Donvero. It is a matter that has been here before, Mr. Gentry. 
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May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, wherever the witnesses this morning 
are on the list and can very conveniently put their statement in the 
record, that we ask them to do so, because that will save some time, 
and then we can hear the rest anyway. I think that will help us. 

Mr. Fation. Do any of the members have any other suggestions? 
Mr. Miles, would you continue? You understand the wishes of the 
membership at this point. Due to the fact that you are handling the 
utilities, if you can in any way expedite it, we would appreciate it. 

I might also say for the benefit of the people here today that this 
committee has been sitting on these hearings for over 6 weeks. Last 
week the membership thought there should be some termination date, 
or else we might be here until the House adjourns sometime in August. 
That was the reason for putting a limit on the hearings. 

Mr. Migs. There is one witness whom I would like to present. 
Perhaps the remaining two can be asked to file their testimony, but I 
ask indulgence to hear Mr. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., who is general 
solicitor for the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Fatiton. Very well. We are glad to have you, Mr. Roberts. 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN L. ROBERTS, JR., GENERAL SOLICITOR FOR 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Roserts. Mr. Chairman, in order to cooperate with the com- 
mittee, I have a prepared statement. If that can be included in the 
record as presented, [ will just highlight it. 

My name is Austin L. Roberts, Jr. I am general solicitor for the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners with 
offices at 7413 New Post Office Building, Washington, D. C. I am 
appearing this morning on behalf of that association in support of 
the proposal that public utilities should be reimbursed out of Federal 
highway funds for the cost of relocating their facilities necessitated 
by Federal-aid highway projects. 

The association is a voluntary organization embracing within its 
membership the members of the regulatory commissions and boards, 
which regulate public utilities and transportation agencies, of the 48 
States of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

The matter of reimbursement of utilities for relocation expenses 
necessitated by Federal-aid highway projects was first brought to the 
association’s attention following the introduction of S. 2585, 82d Con- 
gress, by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, and H. R. 6697, 82d Con- 
gress, by Congressman Davis of Tennessee. These bills were referred 
to the association’s committee on legislation, which is a standing com- 
mittee of the association. The committee on legislation considered 
these bills meritorious and recommended to our association a resolu- 
tion endorsing the principles expressed therein. 

At the 1952 annual convention of the association held at Little Rock, 
Ark., on November 10-13, 1952, a resolution was adopted in con- 
formity with the recommendations of the committee on legislation. 
This resolution was reaffirmed at our 1953 annual convention held in 
New York City on September 21-24, 1953, and again reaffirmed at our 
1954 annual convention held in Chicago, Il., on November 8-11, 1954. 
A copy of that resolution is attached to my statement. 
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One of the statutory duties of the State regulatory commissions is 
the fixing of rates of public utilities. Generally speaking, these rates 
are based on the cost to the utility of aioe the service to its 
customers. In the post-World War II period, constantly increasing 
costs and higher taxes have necessitated higher rates to the user of 
utility services. The increased cost added by the necessity of relocat- 
ing utility facilities due to Federal-aid highway projects, is an addi- 
tional expense which must ultimately be borne by the user of the 
utility service. This principle was succinctly stated by Hon. Thomas 
H. MacDonald, former Commissioner of Public Roads, in his testi- 
mony before the House Committee on Roads of the 78th Congress, 
when speaking in support of reimbursement to the railroads, he 
stated : 

If funds were contributed by the railroads they would have to come from their 
earnings; that is, they would have to be gathered from the public. (Hearings 
before the Committee on Roads, House of Representatives, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
on H. R. 2426, vol. 2, p. 968.) 

The expansion of the Federal-aid highway program to meet increas- 
ing needs of interstate commerce and national defense, and changing 
concepts in the design and construction of modern highways have 
aggravated the utility relocation cost problem and forewarn even 
greater costs and aggravation. The problem has become one of such 
economic importance as to justify a reexamination of and a more 
equitable Federal policy in the matter. 

Any inerease in utility operating costs must be passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher rates. Thus the utility user contributes 
twice to the Federal-aid highway projects: once through his propor- 
tionate share of the Federal taxes and, second, through the increased 
rates he must pay for the utility service due to the burden of relocation 
costs. 

Inasmuch as Federal-aid highway projects are constructed primarily 
in the interest of our national defense and of interstate commerce, it 
is only equitable that they be paid for out of general tax funds rather 
than through utility rates. In the majority of instances, the user of 
utility service does not benefit by the relocation of facilities as he will 
be receiving the same electric, gas, telephone, or water service after 
the relocation as he was receiving prior to the relocation. For this 
reason, it is deemed inequitable to ask the utility user to bear a double 
burden, that is, in taxes and in rates, when the natural justification for 
the highway makes it appropriate that the complete cost be paid out 
of highway funds. 

The unfairness of placing this cost on the users of utility services 
is particularly evident in the case of small localized utility companies 
who happen to be along the way of an interstate highway. The costs 
of relocation could be and have been a major hardship and burden to 
them. There is no justification for incumbering a local utility com- 
pany with relocation costs due to construction of a highway that will 
be used to transport interstate commerce through its territory. 

The argument might be raised that the possibility of such relocation 
costs are a condition of which the utility is aware when it accepts a 
franchise or a license to occupy the public right of way. However, the 
granting of these licenses and franchises are often premised on the 
desire of the residents of the area for widespread utility service and 
such widespread service is of local value in adding to the growth and 
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development of a community. Therefore, if the burden of cost for 
Federal-aid highway projects is to fall equitably upon those who 
benefit by them, then the utility costs of relocating facilities should be 
considered part of the highway costs. 

Such a policy determination is one that can and should be made by 
the Congress at the Federal level. Comment has been made that this 
problem might be pursued with the several States rather than the 
Congress of the United States. A report entitled “Public Utility 
Relocation Incident to Highway Improvement,” pursuant. to section 
11 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 (H. Doc. 127, 84th Cong.), 
in table 27 at page 47, indicates that 89.5 percent of all utility reloca- 
tion costs incurred in 1953 were necessitated by Federal-aid highway 
projects; 71.9 percent was incurred on the Federal-aid primary sys- 
tem; and 17.6 percent on the Federal-aid secondary system. The 
remaining 10.5 percent of utility relocation costs incurred in 1953 was 
on other State highways. This indicates that the utility relocation 
problem is not so serious on conventional type highways. It is a 
much more serious problem on the modern-type highways, the ex- 
pressways, divided highways, freeways, and the like, with regard to 
which Federal-aid funds play an important part. 

The roads bills now before the Congress feature the development 
of the Interstate System of Highways. The importance of this Inter- 
state System to the Federal Government for national defense and in- 
terstate commerce is demonstrated by the fact that S. 1048 provides 
that the Federal share of such projects shall be 90 percent of the total 
cost. 

These factors, I believe, indicate the extent and impetus of Federal 
interest in the highway program and demonstrate that a congressional 
policy determination that utility relocation costs necessitated by Fed- 
eral-aid highways should be paid out of highway funds is appropriate 
and justified. 

It should also be pointed out that many of the legislatures of the 
several States are not currently in session and do not meet annually. 
To obtain recognition of this problem in all the States would, there- 
fore, consume years of time during which the impact of the Federal 
highway program would have been felt in large or major part and the 
burden of relocation costs imposed upon the utility users by that por- 
tion of the program would be beyond relief. The equities of this prob- 
lem and the remedy should be recognized at the outset. 

Nor is this problem without precedent in the Federal highway field. 
State statutes provide, for example, for apportionment of costs in 
eliminating railroad grade crossings. The basis of apportionment 
varies in the several States from requirements that the railroads bear 
the entire cost to instances where the public bears the entire cost and 
the railroad nothing. The present provisions of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act provide that railroads be reimbursed from Federal funds 
for the cost of relocating their facilities which are involved in Federal- 
aid projects. 

The purpose of this provision was to overcome the requirements of 
State statutes limiting such reimbursement. State laws pursuant to 
which contributions are imposed upon railroads for elimination of 
hazards at railway-highway crossings are not applicable in instances 
involving Federal-aid projects. If Congress were to so act now as 
regards other public utilities, the same effect would be accomplished 
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and any existing requirements of State law limiting reimbursement 
to utilities for highway relocation costs would be inapplicable to the 
reimbursement from Federal funds where Federal-aid projects are 
involved. 

In closing, may I restate that the relocation of utility rent and 
facilities, as a result of the construction or reconstruction of Federal- 
aid highways, has become a source of considerable expense to many 
regulated utilities and forewarns greater expense in the future. These 
relocation costs ultimately must be borne by the user of utility services 
and, thus, this matter by necessity is of grave concern to the State 
regulatory commissions. 

We recommend that in the consideration of Federal highway prob- 
lems, positive consideration be given to the inclusion of a provision 
for reimbursement to public utilities for the cost of relocating their 

»lant, exclusive of any improvements or betterments, as necessitated 
- Federal-aid highway projects. 
(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO Cost OF RELOCATION OF UTILITY FACILITIES NECESSITATED 
BY FrEpERAL-A1ip HiGHWAY PROJECTS 


Whereas the relocation of plant and facilities as a result of the construction 
or reconstruction of highways and railroad grade crossings in connection with 
improvements of the Federal-aid system of roads is a source of considerable ex- 
pense to regulated utilities other than railroads which utilmately must be borne 
by the users of utility services ; 

Whereas the Federal Aid Highway Act does not specifically provide for the 
payment from Federal funds of any part of the cost of readjusting the facilities 
of utilities other than railroads which are located within highway rights-of-way 
and which are required to be relocated to accommodate Federal-aid highway 
projects ; 

Whereas since the Federal funds expended for Federal-aid highway purposes 
are derived from taxes levied on the general public, including the nonrailroad 
utility user, such users are required to make double contribution toward the 
cost of Federal-aid highway construction; once in taxes and again through pay- 
ment of higher rates to cover the cost of relocating the nonrailroad utility 
facilities ; 

Whereas in these times of constantly increasing cost and even higher taxes, 
regulatory commissions are especially concerned over increaSed operating costs 
of utilities that necessitate higher rates to the users of such service; and 

Whereas Public Law No. 350 enacted by the 83d Congress directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to make a study, in cooperation with the parties in interest, of the 
problem posed by necessary relocation and reconstruction of public utility serv- 
ices resulting from highway improvements authorized by the act and to report 
thereon to the President of the United States for transmittal to the Congress 
on or before February 1, 1955: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners is of the opinion that the existing discrimination against nonrailroad 
utilities should be elimnated and that equal treatment should be accorded all 
utilities having facilities involved in Federal-aid highway projects; and be it 

Resolwed further, That the officers and the general solicitor of the association 
are authorized and directed to provide every assistance to the Secretary of Com- 
merce in the making of the study required by Public Law No. 350; and be it 

Resolved further, That the committee on legislation and the legal representa- 
tives of this association are authorized to appear on behalf of the association 
before any committee of Congress at any hearing which may be hereafter held 
upon legislation pertaining to the above matter for the purpose of presenting 
the views of this association. 


Mr. Roserrs. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Biarntk. Thank you, Mr. Roberts. 


Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, we had two other witnesses, but we 
recognize the pressure under which the committee is working and 
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the limitations on your time. So with the permission of the com- 
mittee, I would like to have incorporated in the record the written 
statement of Mr. John A. TenBrook, of Philadelphia, who came 
here on behalf of the Edison Electric Institute; and a statement by 
Mr. John M. Veale, of Detroit, a member of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission, who is here specifically on behalf of the Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co. 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? We do not have any other 
witnesses this morning, so we have time to hear these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Buatnik. We have quite a few. We have the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroads and the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am sorry. 

Mr. Mies. Certainly I would like to have the committee hear these 
two gentlemen, Mr. Scherer. I hope the committee did not think 
we were trying to avoid having them testify. We are trying to hel 
the committee expedite these hearings. So may I, on behalf of all 
these gentlemen who appear here, and these various organizations, 
express our grateful appreciation to the committee for your patience 
and the close attention you have given to us in the presentation of 
our views. 

Mr. Biatnirx. You also have a Mr. Duncan, of Washington, D. C. 
Does he have a statement to be incorporated, also? 

Mr. Mizgs. I do not know Mr. Duncan. He is not on our list. 

Mr. Buatnrk. If he does have a statement, without objection, it 
will be incorporated in our record. 

Mr. Mires. Ilamsorry. Mr. Duncan’s statement went in earlier. 

Mr. Biarntx. Also the statements of Mr. John M. Veale and Mr. 
John A. TenBrook will be incorporated in the record at this point. 

Mr. Mires. Thank you. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. VEALE, DETROIT, MICH., ON BEHALF OF MICHIGAN 
CONSOLIDATED GaAs Co. 


My name is John M. Veale. I am a member of the State bar of Michigan 
and the Detroit Bar Association, and have been admitted to practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Presently I am engaged in the general 
practice of law in Detroit, Mich. 

From January 1951 to May 1954 I was a member of the Michigan Public 
Service Commission, which, under Michigan law, regulates the rates and 
service of all public utilities in the State, and during my tenure I served as 
chairman of the subcommittee on uniform regulation of motor carriers of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

I appear here today as counsel for Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. to present 
the legal aspects of the proposal that the cost of relocating public-utility facilities 
occasioned by Federal-aid highway projects be considered a part of the cost of 
the highway project and the law amended so as to relieve the utility user of 
the burden of such cost. 

The present law has now been expanded to include the concept that the cost 
of relocating railroad facilities involved in Federal-aid railroad grade crossing 
elimination projects is a proper cost of highway construction. Section 5 (a) 
of the 1944 act (58 Stat. 842, ch. 626) amended the existing law to provide: 

“That the entire construction cost of projects for the elimination of hazards 
of railway-highway crossings, including the separation or protection of grades 
at crossings, the reconstruction of existing railroad grade crossings structures, 
and the relocation of highways to eliminate grade crossings may be paid from 
Federal funds * * *.” 

The assertion is frequently made that railroads are reimbursed because their 
facilities are located on private rights-of-way. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. If railroads, at the point where they cross federally financed high- 
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ways, had been occupying their own rights-of-way they would have been entitled 
to compensation under principles of eminent domain and the above amendment 
would have been unnecessary. 

The various presently effective Federal-aid highway acts contain no provisions 
with respect to the payment of relocation costs of nonrailroad utilities. Section 
1.10 (J) of the regulations issued by the Bureau of Public Roads pursuant to 
the Federal-Aid Road Act, provides with respect to utility facilities occupying 
a public right-of-way : 

“* * * The State highway department shall make a formal finding as to the 
extent that such utility is required to move, adjust, or change its facilities at its 
own expense, or is relieved of that obligation by law or otherwise. The Com- 
missioner will determine in all such cases whether reimbursement from Federal 
funds may be made * * *,” 

General Administrative Memorandum No. 300 of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
dated May 1, 1946, provides in section IIIB: 

“If the State should determine in conformity herewith that a utility company 
is not under obligation, and may not be required to move or to change its facilities 
at its own expense, reimbursement may be made * * *,” 

Reimbursement of nonrailroad utilities for the cost of relocating facilities is 
thus conditioned upon a requirement that they cannot be compelled to move at 
their own expense. On the other hand, a different rule has been adopted with 
respect te railroads which are reimbursed even though State laws require them 
to bear all or a portion of the costs of relocating their facilities. Section 1.14 (b) 
of the regulations adopted by the Bureau of Public Roads provides that: 

“State laws pursuant to which contributions are imposed upon railroads for 
the elimination of hazards at railway-highway crossings shall be held not to apply 
to Federal-aid projects.” 

These statutory liabilities of which the railroads are relieved are comparable 
to the liabilities imposed by the State on other utilities to relocate their facilities 
at their own expense. 

Reimbursement for railroads was supported upon the theory that if the ex- 
pense had to be borne by the railroad it would be passed on to the public as a 
part of the charge for rail service (see testimony of Hon. Thomas H. McDonald, 
Commissioner of Public Roads, before the Committee on Roads, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 78th Cong., 2d sess., on H. R. 2426, vol. 2, 968). The same reasoning 
is applicable to the imposition of such an expense on a nonrailroad utility be- 
cause their rates are likewise based upon costs of service. 

The report of the Secretary of Commerce, submitted pursuant to section 11 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, contains in appendixes D and E an excel- 
lent compilation of State law relating to public-utility relocation necessitated by 
highway construction. There is no quarrel with the fact that the law, developed 
in the States, followed the general principle that public utilities could be com- 
pelled, through the exercise of the State police power, to relocate facilities at 
their own expense. In fact, it is the ever-growing exercise of this local police 
power by the States to expand the national highway system which gives rise to 
the problem by imposing a continually expanding burden upon local utility users. 

Examination of the early State decisions which established the principles dis- 
cussed in the report reveals two significant factors: (1) Each case presented a 
factual situation involving an improvement of a city street with consequent 
required relocation of utility facilities serving that particular city only; (2) 
each case was decided before utility rates came to be fixed on the basis of 
operating expenses plus a fixed rate of return by State regulatory commissions. 
Accordingly, none of these early cases considered the legal or equitable problem 
of whether the local utility user should bear the cost of a federally financed 
Interstate Highway System. 

If the committee please, I should like to request permission to insert in the 
record appendix A which is a summary of the original State decisions from 
which the principle evolved. 

The statement therefore of what the State law is, does not determine what the 
Federal law should be. As before indicated, Congress and the Bureau of Public 
Roads have discarded principles of State law as a basis for determining com- 
pensation for railroad relocations required by Federal-aid highway construction. 
The same changed circumstances and reasoning which lead to this changed 
philosophy with respect to railroads are applicable to nonrailroad utilities. 

In analyzing this problem we should note that the use by public utilities of 
highways for the purpose of locating their facilities antedates the passage of 
the Federal-aid highway bill of 1916. The right to use such public highways was 
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granted at an early date by the States either in their constitutions or statutes, 
generally dependent upon the consent of local municipalities involved. Such use 
was not permitted on any legal theory of subsidizing the utility but rather as 
governmental action encouraging the general welfare. As stated by one court: 

“The dedication of property for the purpose of a highway carries the right to 
public travel and also the use for all present and future agencies commonly 
adopted by public authority for the benefit of the people, such as sewer, water, 
gas, lighting, and telephone systems.” (Grosse Pointe Shores vy. Ayres, 25 
Mich. 58.) 

At the initiation then of the Federal-aid highway program use of public high- 
ways for the location of utility facilities had become legally accepted as a 
matter of right to be exercised for the benefit of the general public. 

In this connection I think it is important to note that the law in this matter 
simply reflects the facts. Highways today no longer serve exclusively for vehi- 
cular travel as they did in the period when the common law set forth in appen- 
dixes D and E of the Secretary’s report was developing. The right-of-way now 
also serves as a means of reaching the public with utility services such as gas, 
water, electricity, telephone, and sewage without which modern communities 
could not exist. 

The extent to which we are dependent upon the public right-of-way for essen- 
tial utility services is not generally recognized. With the permission of the 
committee I’d like to insert in the record appendix B which is an article appear- 
ing September 5, 1954, in one of our large daily newspapers. The drawing and 
article presents in simple detail the manner in which the public is served through 
use of highway rights-of-way for utility facilities. 

In most areas of the United States it would be impossible, or financially 
prohibitive, to provide the public these essential services without the use of 
public rights-of-way. As a result utilities have been invited by legislative enact- 
ments to locate their facilities in public rights-of-way in order to stimulate 
community development. Any other policy, requiring acquisition of private 
rights-of-way, would have increased the cost of utility services (without de- 
creasing the cost of highway construction) and thereby retarded community 
and industrial development. 

Having so located their facilities at the invitation of the public, for the benefit 
of the public, the rational rule should be that where relocation is required account 
of vehicle use it will be considered a cost of highway construction ; and that where 
it is required account of utility use it be borne by the utility user. 

A review of highway-aid legislation indicates that since its inception in 1916, 
the concept of activities properly includable within the costs of constructing a 
highway has expanded from time to time to reflect the greater physical com- 
plexity of highway construction. In 1921, 1943, and 1944 the law was broadened 
to include additional costs without in any way reducing the level of highway 
construction. 

The Federal Government’s first efforts in the field of roadbuilding were in- 
tended, according to the 1916 act, to aid States in the construction of “rural 
post roads”. It is clear that the act contemplated the construction of highways 
in more or less virgin areas where there were no existing utility facilities. 
Under such circumstances, the relocation of utility facilities need not be con- 
sidered a construction cost because no such relocation was necessary in order 
to construct the highways contemplated by the act. (Accordingly the original 
definition given the term “construction” was in accord with the facts and entirely 
proper. ) 

As the areas of the United States, however, came to be linked together by 
our present network of highways the proportion of pioneer construction declined 
and the proportion of construction devoted to reconstructing existing highways 
increased. Much of today’s expenditures, and the great bulk of future expen- 
ditures, will be for construction designed to improve and modernize existing 
highways. Present single-lane highways will be divided into double lanes, 
existing intersections will be separated with overpasses and underpasses, other 
intersections will be reconstructed as cloverleafs, grades will be altered, and 
curves will be straightened to accommodate the high speeds of present and 
future automotive travel. . 

All such construction has one thing in common. It amounts to an alteration 
of an existing highway which in the great majority of instances is occupied 
by existing utility facilities. This presents an entirely different picture from 
the factual standpoint which pertained at the adoption of the Federal-aid high- 
way program in 1916. Present day highway construction will require greatly 
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widened rights-of-way and extensive removal and relocation of existing utility 
facilities. Such removals and relocations result not from any operational re- 
quiremnet for providing utility service but by virtue of the character of present 
day highway design which is required to accommodate the volume, speed, and 
characteristics of present and future vehicular traffic. 

The proposed expanded highway program under consideration, laudable as 
it is, will result in relocation costs to utilities of a magnitude never before 
experienced. As such highway construction progresses increased relocation 
costs will inevitably lead to increased rates to utility users. It is an established 
principle in utility regulation that rates to the user of the service must include 
an alowance for operating costs. Any increase in operating costs therefor 
experienced by the utility will ultimately be reflected in rates charged the user 
of the service. 

Utility management today is deeply concerned with continually increasing 
operating costs and the necessity of continually seeking rate relief from the 
various State commissions. The management of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. feels that it has a duty to its rate payers to point out to you gentlemen 
the character of the operating expense which must be borne by such rate payers, 
that is, facility relocation costs account highway construction, from which the 
rate payers receive no benefits as users of utility services. 

It is a misnomer, therefore, to term this proposal to reimburse the utilities. 
Such terminology suggests that they are being relieved of an expense incident 
to their utility operations without any corresponding benefit to the utility user. 
Actually what happens both from an accounting and legal standpoint, is that 
the utility user is relieved of a charge presently being assessed against him 
not on account of his use of utility service, but as a result of the general public’s 
action in the construction of highways. It is true that from a standpoint of 
mechanics the law would provide that the utility be compensated for the expense 
of relocating its facilities. The same general effect, however, is achieved as 
though the charge for relocation were divided by the number of utility users who 
had been assessed and their proportionate amount paid directly to them. 

The real problem thus is not one of reimbursing the utility involved but of 
eliminating a charge to the utility user of a cost element which bears no relation 
to the utility service provided. There is no logical reason why the utility user 
ought to make a double contribution to the Federal-aid highway program, once 
when he pays his tax bill, and a second time when he pays his gas, light, tele- 
phone, or water bill. 

I should at this point like to emphasize that adoption of the pending proposal 
would in no wise result in a windfall to utilities. Wherever there is a reduction 
in operating expenses, not offset by any increased expense, regulatory commis- 
sions pass on such reductions by way of reduced taxes. From experience I am 
certain that the Michigan Commission, as well as all other State commissions, 
would be most diligent to pass on to utility users any rate reductions made pos- 
sible through reduced operating expenses. 

I should also like to point out that in most instances the construction is of 
little or no benefit to the immediate locality in which the utility is collecting 
its rates. Federal funds are not normally expended for the improvement of 
purely local roads handling traffic confined to the service area of the utility in 
question, but are normally expended for the improvement of roads designed to 
accommodate long haul motor-vehicle traffic moving through the utility service 
area or between the utility service area and distant points. In either instance 
no good reason appears why the cost should be imposed solely upon the utility 
user in the affected area rather than being shared by those using the highway 
to travel through the area, or to and from the area from outside points. 

A particular illustration, of course, is the development of so-called express- 
ways which are designed to expedite the movement of motor-vehicular traffic to 
and from metropolitan centers such as the city of Detroit and benefit primarily 
nonresidents who do not use utility services in the area and hence share none of 
the added cost. In such cases it is clear that the added cost is imposed upon the 
utility users within the city and results in a subsidy for the benefit of those not 
located within the utility service area. 

Even those persons residing within the service area who have occasion to use 
the highway do not receive any benefits therefrom not received by the public as a 
whole. The funds expended for the highway construction are derived from taxes 
levied on the general public and the benefits of the highway construction flow 
to the public at large. Utility users, as members of the general public, pay their 
share of Federal taxes and thus contribute their full portion of the cost of the 
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project. It is inequitable, therefore, to impose on such utility users an addi- 
tional proportion of the cost simply because their utility service happens to be 
received in an area traversed by the highway. The end result is a subsidy paid 
by the rate payers in the affected area, like Detroit, for the benefit of the general 
public who in most cases reside beyond the limits of the utility service area. 

As the Federal-aid highway program is expanded the burden cast on the rate 
payer cannot help but increase The inequity of the double charge to the utility 
user will be accentuated. We here suggest on the basis of the foregoing analysis, 
that it is time the law be brought in-accord with the existing physical conditions. 
The expense of relocating utility facilities, when such relocation is required by 
present-day highway design and construction, should be specifically recognized 
as a proper cost of Federal highway construction rather than an operating ex- 
pense of the local utility. In such manner users of nonrailroad utility services 
will be accorded the same treatment as users of railroad service. 


APPENDIX A 


SUMMARY OF COURT DECISIONS WHICH ESTABLISHED THE PRINCIPLE THAT THE STATE 
POLICE POWER CAN BE EXERCISED TO REQUIRE A PUBLIC UTILITY TO MOVE ITS FACII- 
ITIES AT THE EXPENSE OF THE RATE PAYERS WHEN THE HIGHWAY IS RELOCATED 
OR IMPROVED 


Examination of the original cases which established the above legal principle 
reveals three significant factors: 

I. Each case presents a factual situation involving an improvement or reloca- 
tion of a city street with consequent required relocation of utility facilities serv- 
ing that particular city only. The legal problem resolved is the question of who 
should bear the cost of such relocation, the local utility user or the local street 
user. 

II. Each case was decided prior to the creation of any State regulatory com- 
missions with jurisdiction to regulate the rates of public utilities. Under such 
circumstances rate-making principles whereby total operating expenses were 
allowed as an element of the rate to the user plus a fixed rate of return were not 
applicable. 

III. None of the cases considered the legal or equitable problem of whether 
the local utility user should bear the cost of a long distance federally financed 
highway system. 

The cases are as follows: 

Louisville City Railway Co. v. City of Louisville (71 Kentucky, 415 (1871) ). 
Relocation of a portion of a track of a street railway operated in the city of 
Louisville on Jefferson Street between 12th and Bardstown Turnpike resulting 
from street improvements. p 

Jamaica Pond Aqueduct v. Town of Brookline (121 Massachusetts 5 (1876) ). 
Relocation of water pipes of a utility serving the town of Brookline in Pond 
Avenue as a result of the change in grade of said avenue. 

Kirby v. The Citizen’s Railway Co. (48 Maryland 168 (1878)). Relocation 
of the track of a street railway operated within the city of Baltimore on Carey 
Street between Fayette and Lafayette because of the construction of a sewer 
under Carey Street. 

In re Deering (93 N. Y. 361 (1883)). Relocation of gas pipes of a utility 
serving the city of New York on Broadway from Manhattan to 133d Street be- 
ause of a change in the grade of a street. 

Vational Water-Works v. City of Kansas (28 Federal Reporter, 921 (1886) ). 
Relocation of water pipes of a water utility serving the city of Kansas, Mo., on 
East 8th Street as a result of the construction of a sewer on said street by the 
city. 

Rockland Water Co. v. City of Rockland (93 Maine 267 (1891)). Relocation of 
water pipes of a utility serving the city of Rockland as a result of the repair of 
Rankin Street by the city of Rockland. 

Stilacater Water Co. v. City of Stilaeater (50 Minnesota, 498 (1892)). Re- 
location of water pipes of a utility serving the city of Stillwater because of the 
change in the street grade by the city. 

Monongahela City v. Monongahela Electric Light Co. (12 Pennsylvania County 
Court, 529 (1892)). Relocation of electric light poles of a utility serving the city 
of Monongahela as a result of street improvements by the city. 

Gas Light and Coke Co. v. Oity of Columbus (50 Ohio State, 65 (1893)). Re- 
location of gas pipes of a utility serving the city of Columbus in Broad Street be- 
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tween Winner Avenue and Reed Avenue as a result of the change in the grade 
of the street by the city. 
Anderson v. Fuller (51 Florida 380 (1906) ). Relocation of local utilities serv- 
ing the city of Tampa, Fla., as the result of street improvements by the city. 
Scranton Gas Co., Scranton City (214 Pennsylvania, 586 (1906)). Relocation 
of gas mains of a utility serving the city on Lackawanna Avenue between 7th and 
9th on account of a street improvement by the city. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN A. TEN Brook, PHILADELPHIA, APPEARING IN BEHALF OF THE 
Ep1son E Lectric INSTITUTE 


My name is John A. Ten Brook. I am the system development engineer for 
Philadelphia Electric Co. I am a member of the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, the International Congress of Large Electrical Systems, vice 
chairman of the power distribution committee of the Association of Edison 
llluminating Cos., chairman of the engineering committee of the Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey Interconnected Cos., a member of the Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
and have served on many other industry committees. I am appearing in behalf 
of the Edison Electric Institute, of which my company is a member, in support 
of the proposal that all utilities, both public and privately owned, should be 
reimbursed out of Federal highway funds for the cost of relocating facilities 
as necessitated by Federal-highway-aid projects. 

The Edison Electric Institute is a voluntary association of the investor-owned 
electric utilities, and its membership includes 90 percent of the industry. 

The report entitled “Public Utility Relocation Incident to Highway Improve- 
ment” (H. Doc. 127), has been examined by representatives of the institute. 
The Bureau of Roads has accomplished a monumental task in collecting and 
analyzing the tremendous volume of data that was required for the study. In 
the text, the Bureau has modestly deprecated the value of the report due to 
certain discrepancies in the figures that were reported to them. Analysis on our 
part indicates that most of the discrepancies have a rational explanation. The 
single largest discrepancy is that covering the amount reported to the State 
highway departments as the State expenditures for public-utility relocation— 
$15,986,750 (appendix B, p. 32, table 14)—as contrasted with the amount reported 
by the utilities in this same category—$8,428,146 (table 21, p. 40). This dif- 
ference is principally due to the fact that in several States the costs of relocating 
municipally owned utilities (principally sewer and water) were included as 
incidental to that of the highway project, although subsequently reported by 
the highway departments as a cost of relocation. Since no billing was involved 
there were no costs reported by the owning municipality. With this correction, 
the report serves excellently in providing a source of information that is perti- 
nent and entirely adequate for its purpose. 

With this correction applied we find that: 

1. In 1953, public-utility relocation costs, excluding betterments, on all high- 
ways amounted to $48 million. 

2. Public-utility relocation costs, excluding betterments, were 2.6 percent of 
highway costs in 1953. 

3. While the national average cost of utility relocation as stated above was 
only 2.6 percent of the total cost of all highways, the report also brings out the 
fact that in certain States this ratio was doubled. 

The summary figures in the report generally combine both the Federal-aid 
highways and other State highways. Since we are appearing here solely in a 
matter concerning Federal-aid highways, we have examined the report with 
respect to this latter group. 

From table 21 of the report we find that the total cost of the 36,188 miles 
of Federal-aid primary and secondary highways reported for the year 1953 
was $1,531,733,074. The report indicates that the relocation costs necessitated 
by highway construction for facilities in the highways and on private rights-of- 
way traversed by these highways amounted to $31,787,293, and that only $7,- 
765,161 was reimbursed to the utilities. When corrected for the discrepancy 
noted above the utilities-relocation costs for Federal-aid highways becomes 
$38,307,507, of which $14,285,375, or 37 percent, was reimbursed. The total 
relocation costs were 2.5 percent of the investment in Federal-aid primary and 
secondary highways; the reimbursement was 0.93 percent. Thus, all utilities 
combined sustained a net cost of $24 million, or 1.6 percent of the highway costs. 
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The most significant revelation in the report is the extremely high costs with 
which utilities of all classes are burdened by the construction of high-speed ex- 
pressways and dual-lane highways in urban areas. In these urban areas express- 
ways impose an average cost of $38,767 per mile and divided highways $17,518 
per mile as contrasted with only $4,627 for all other highways (from table 21). 
In the rural areas these figures become $3,821, $2,524, and $511 per mile. How- 
ever, in using these figures it must be borne in mind that they are average figures 
from the entire Nation, the urban average stemming not only from large metro- 
politan areas where 10 million people reside, but also from small cities of less than 
1 percent of this size. The rural areas range from semisuburban to desert con- 
ditions. Under the circumstances, the average cost per mile of utility reloca- 
tions is only a mathematical concept. Thus, there will be many miles where 
utility relocations are substantially zero and a few miles where the costs are 
astronomical. For example, the location of an expressway over and along exist- 
ing streets and parkways for a distance of 2 miles in Philadelphia results in 
relocation costs of over $300,000 per mile. The contrast of this figure with the 
“average cost per mile of utility relocations mentioned in the report of $38,767 
indicates the danger of applying averages in a statistical approach to a problem 
involving equities. 

The superhighway is a very recent and special variant to the normal highways 
with which our previous experience has been acquired. The contributions of the 
superhighway to the convenience and well-being of the community it traverses is 
minuscule. Its value can only be measured in terms of areas, of States, of regions, 
and the economy of the Nation or the necessities of national security. It follows 
logically that its costs should be spread as the benefits are divided and without 
extra assessments against the community that stands in its way. Historically, 
highways were not created for travel per se, but rather as channels for the move- 
ments of goods, the creation of communication channels, and to facilitate the 
movements of armies. Their use by the traveling public is a very recently ac- 
quired function insofar as we consider the present vast movement of individuals 
over long distances at high speed. Even today the design of major highways is 
largely dictated by and their costs derived from the requirements of commerce 
rather than travel. Widths and grades, nature of subbase, and thickness of 
paving material are determined by this comercial use, the weights and speed 
of trucks and trailers. 

Our original highways were much used for couriers, the first approach to the 
problem of communication. Runners afoot and riders on horseback plied the 
highways with messages and letters until scientific developments enabled man to 
replace such couriers with electric impulses carried over wires. Quite logically 
this communication business stayed with the highway, and the wires along or 
under the surface relieved the surface congestion so that more traffic could be 
accommodated without increasing the cost of highway construction. The couri- 
ers’ right to use the highways was extended to include the new agency that 
superseded them. Water carried in goatskins on donkeys and sewage hauled 
away in carts gave way to systems of pipes that gave better service and still 
further relieved the highway congestion. Still later developments permitted the 
transfer of energy by pipes, cables, and pole lines and the long lines of wagons 
loaded with wood or coal thinned out. But in every case where the commodity 
or service was essential to the well-being of the community, the rights to use 
the highway stood unimpaired. Just as vehicles were ultimately licensed as a 
measure of policing or control by the authorities, so these permanent built-in 
vehicles of service represented by utility cables, lines, pipes, and ducts were 
licensed by franchise. 

Today a new form of highway is in process of development to meet a very spe- 
cial problem. It is unlike the general purpose highway which was common 
ground of all the people and by linking their properties together with a means 
of ingress and egress for their passage with their goods and services, made pos- 
sible the concept of private property. This new development is the limited 
access highway. Designed to promote the flow of vehicular traffic at high speed, 
such an artery has lost all of the characteristics of the general highway. Main- 
tenance trucks and maintenance men working en cables and pipes cannot be 
permitted, their presence involving too much risk for themselves and the 
vehicle operators. So, when these limited access roads are built the order to 
the utility to “relocate” under the police power is much more drastic—it is fre- 
quently “get out.” To relocate has been held to be not a “taking of property,” 
but an order to remove certainly is. 
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The superhighway or limited access road is functionally the modern eounter- 
part of a railway. It must be subsidized in many cases. This subsidization is 
not new in the transportation field. Our original railways, canals, urban transit 
systems, steamships, and airlines have all been subsidized, but the cost of such 
subsidies has been allocated as an equal burden over all the people on a national 
basis and not supplemented by an enforced and duplicate subsidy directed at a 
local group simply because the interstate transportation channel passed through 
their area. 


The electric light and power industry recommends that in the solution of 
Federal-aid highway problems every consideration be given to the equalization 
of the cost burden placed on all the citizens so that area groups shall not be 
twice burdened for the costs of projects that are designed to serve all of the 
citizens. 

To this end the costs of relocation of utility services in connection with Fed- 
eral-aid highway projects should be reimbursed to all utilities whether publicly 
or privately owned. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do I understand both of these witnesses will be 
present to answer any questions any member may have with regard to 
the statements before us? 

Mr. Buatntx. All of the witnesses who have testified are here before 
us, with the exception of one who is ill. With the conclusion of the 
testimony, we thank you, Mr. Miles. I think the Chair has agreed to 
have any of the witnesses who have been heard thus far this morning 
held available for questioning. 

Mr. Mixes. All of the witnesses are here if the Chair or any member 
of the committee desires to interrogate them at any time. 

Mr. Biarnik. Any questions on the right? 

Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield for a minute for a suggestion? I 
agree with Mr. Gentry that these men are here, and this 1s an impor- 
tant matter. I would like to hear more on this particular subject. 
I think the hearings should be continued next Wednesday for 2 or 3 
more days. 

Mr. Donpero. I object to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not see how you can solve these problems and act 
on them unless we have more hearings on a thing like this. 

Mr. Donprro. We have had 6 weeks of hearings. 

Mr. Fation. The committee offered a resolution to close the hear- 
ings today. The only way it can be changed is either by unanimous 
consent or another resolution. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I suggest we continue and find out 
how far we can get today. 

Mr. Farion. Let me make this suggestion. It is now 20 minutes 
to 12. Does the committee have any objection to taking an hour off 
for lunch and coming back and sitting until 5 o’clock this afternoon ? 

Mr. Gentry. Let us take 20 or 30 minutes for lunch. 

Mr. Scuerer. We have Senator Gore this afternoon. He will be 
here a little while. 

Mr. Fatxon. It might be that the interrogation of the witnesses 
here might bring out the information that is desired. So why do we 
not continue on with the thought that we will sit this afternoon until 
5 o'clock. From what I can understand from the other witnesses, the 
American Association of Railroads stated an hour or an hour and a 
half would be sufficient for them; that is, for their own testimony. 
It is up to the committee as to how much time they will spend on 
interrogation. So why do we not continue on with Mr. Miles and see 
what conclusions we will come to at about 1 o’clock. As I understand 
it, all of the witnesses have their statements in the record, and Mr. 
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Miles and his witnesses are open for interrogation now. Why do we 
not proceed in regular order, I will recognize Mr. Blatnik for any 
questions he might want to ask any of the witnesses. 

Mr. BuatrntK. Mr. Miles, may I direct my question to you and you 
can refer it to whichever one of your witnesses specializes in that par- 
ticular phase. 

In the case of the utilities that are asked to bear a disproportionate 
share of the cost of relocation, the argument is advanced that there 
are economic benefits which have accrued to these respective utilities 
in the use of these rights-of-way over a period of many years, and 
that those would, at least in some measure and perhaps to a major 
degree, have been an advantage to the utilities which would enable 
them to assume the obligations of the cost of relocation. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Miles, why do you not sit down and talk into 
the microphone. You can call any witness to sit alongside of you. 

Mr. Mixes. I think the appropriate witness right now is Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Wotre. Of course | cannot speak for every public utility in 
the country but I can tell you for my own company, which covers 
these 2,300 square miles in Maryland, that I have not been able to ob- 
serve any measurable benefits to the company, either in its savings 
in operating costs or the avoidance of any capital outlays, as a result 
of these major highway improvements. 

I think it is true when the city in which we have our shop head- 
quarters, the city of Baltimore, does things to improve the traffic flow, 
it enables us to get our workmen out to their jobs more readily. But 
I have not been able to observe any measurable advantage from these 
larger highway projects we are talking about here today. 

Mr. Buatnrk. Reference was made to the use, over a period of many 
years, of the highways and roads that gave easy access to the utilities 
to provide for the maintenance and the servicing of either their pipe- 
lines or wires, which was an economic advantage due to the Federal 
and State and local investment in the highways and rights-of-way. 

Mr. Wotre. That is quite true, that without roads we would not be 
able to either install our facilities or get to them to service them; but 
I do not believe that we have any particular need for these major high- 
ways that are being discussed now. 

Mr. Buarnix. I must say I have been impressed with the testimony 
this morning. I did not realize the magnitude of the financial cost of 
relocation to the several different groups of utilities. I believe con- 
sideration should be given to this very important problem and to the 
burden imposed inadvertently, I may say, on many of these utilities 
due to the Federal support and Federal-motivated construction costs. 

Mr. Wotre. I wish to emphasize again that as far as a company like 
mine is concerned, you should be thinking not of us but of the people 
who use our electric and gas services—your chairman and 499,999 
others—because we can get the money to relocate our facilities by the 
sale of additional securities and we can put it on our rate base and earn 
onit. The people who are going to suffer are the people who are going 
to have to pay higher gas and electric rates from that time on—for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Burnsipeg. I would like to ask the witness a question. 

Mr. Fatton. We are going to take it in regular order. 

Mr. Burnsme. But I see he is leaving. 
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Mr. Fatwon. He will be available here for questioning. Mr. Wolfe, 
why do you not sit down. Go ahead, Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnswwe. The question I wanted to ask is in regard to the 
2 percent involved here that you would like to have put into the bill. 
That would amount to an equialent, on your figures, to about a $500 
million cost for relocations. 

Mr. Mugs. I am personally not familiar with the figures in the 
Gore bill. It simply contains an arbitrary provision. I do not say 
arbitrary in any improper sense. It says that not more than 2 percent 
in any event of the Federal funds could be allocated to this purpose. 
Mr. TenBrook of the Edison Electric Institute, I think, can give us 
the best information on that subject. 

Mr. TenBroox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. Based upon the 
survey made by the Bureau of Public Roads, approximately $1.5 
billion in the appropriation for 1953 resulted in a cost to the utilities 
for relocation of about $38 milion. The cost of relocation was about 
2.6 percent of the total cost of the highway program—both Federal 
and State supported. 

The utilities were reimbursed for that in the amount of about $14 
million, which is 37 percent of the total amount involved. The major- 
ity of that reimbursement went to the nonrevenue producing utilities 
such as water, sewer, police, fire, signal, telegraph, and so on, because 
in many States the method of handling contracts involving such utili- 
ties is to include them as a basic cost of construction. They are written 
into the specifications for the project and the costs never appear as a 
charge resulting from the utilities directly, but are a result of the 
cost of building the highway. 

The other utilities, other than these nonrevenue producing utilities 
received about $7 million, which was about 25 percent of their expen- 
ditures. These figures also include the payments made for construc- 
tion across private rights of way where, of course, the utilities were 
simply in the position of being property owners. 

Mr. Burnsiwe. You yould have to go out into new additional rights 
of way and the utilities would have to buy them. 

Mr. TenBroox. It is impossible for the utilities to buy rights-of- 
way to serve the general public. They can buy rights-of-way to serve 
the United States Government military installations, and United 
States Steel, and places of that sort. But the general public, located 
as they are in towns and cities, must be served from a public highway 
or else they cannot be served. As a matter of fact in many commt- 
nities it has been our desire and attempt to secure private right-of- 
way anticipating difficulties of this kind. They cannot be obtained. 

If utility service—the kind of utility service which is push-button 
service—delivered on the instant when it is needed, is to be supplied 
at all, it must be on the public highway. 

Mr. Burnsiwe. It must be secured that way, or else you have to go 
out through eminent domain and force the purchase of private prop- 
erty which is not available otherwise. 

Mr. TenBroox. In the case of a property owner who owned a prop- 
erty which had no access to a public highway we would simply say 
to him, “It will be necessary for you to obtain a right-of-way to the 
public highway,” because legally that is as far as we can go. Even 
the right of condemnation in most States does not enable you to do 
business in built-up districts because you are limited in your condem- 
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nation rights so that you may not come within a certain distance of 
other structures and homes. So we have no other way of serving the 
general public except from the highways. 

Mr. Mizs. I think I should interpolate, because this is one of the 
witnesses whose statement was filed, that Mr. TenBrook is an official of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co., but is appearing here for the Edison 
Electric Institute. He is an official and engineer of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 

Mr. Burnsipr. Thank you. Then what do you think would be the 
cost to all utilities for relocation? What percentage of the $27 billion 
do you think it would be? 

Mr. TenBroox. I believe that the 2.6 percent, which results from a 
study of the Bureau of Public Roads report on this subject, is an 
excellent guide. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I would like to explain to some of the newer 
members of the committee that a study has been made as a result of 
the resolution of this committee in the last session. I am wondering 
whether the chairman could advise us why the results of that study 
have not been made available to the members of the committee. 

Mr. Fation. The Chair will consult the clerk of the committee. I 
am advised by the clerk a copy of the report has been sent to each 
committee member’s office. We will proceed in regular order, please. 
The Chair will recognize Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. I shall not ask any questions, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to make this observation. I think we have been presented this morning 
with a splendid picture of this problem by people who know more 
about it than the members of this committee. I waive all further 
time I have on this matter. 

Mr. Fatiton. Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. J. would like to ask one or two questions with reference 
to right-of-way. In the State I am representing at this time we give 
right-of-way for some of the utilities on the highway. Now the utili- 
ties are getting to the point where they prefer to build over the fence 
from the highways and they are having no difficulty as far as I am 
concerned. But I am concerned about what the effect of this thing 
is going to be if we carry it beyond the major operation we are 
going to perform on the Interstate System. 

Some of the States will say, “You are not going to get on this right- 
of-way because you can get private right-of-way, and if you want 
something additional you are going to be charged for it.” I do not 
know whether you help yourself or not. Our relationships with 
utilities have been pretty good. As a property owner, I have no com- 
plaint with the utility people in New Mexico. They perform their 
contracts well and I do mine, by paying for it. But we have never 
considered this peculiar question in this committee before on any- 
thing except interstate roads, that is, where the major operation will 
be one of widening. 

I realize you cannot go into a city and do much of an operation on 
the utilities because of the terrific cost. In New York, because of 
the electric wiring and conduits, I think a tunnel used to cost about 
5400,000 per mile, and that was a long time ago. Those things add 
up. In the rural and suburban areas you have pole lines. I wonder, 
in view of the fact that this committee has not taken up this question 
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of relocations on secondary roads in any way, and has had no 
information except on the interstate roads, whether we will be. hurt 
or helped by going beyond the Interstate System. 

Mr. Fatton. Are you through, Governor ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. Fartton. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think I have been sadly neglected by my utility 
people in Ohio. I am learning something I never knew, and I do 
not think there have been many days that passed that I have not been 
contacted relative to this particular subject. Do I understand you 
to say under the laws of Ohio the utilities cannot purchase land and 
they must have their poles, and so forth, on public right-of-way before 
they can serve the public? 

Mr. TenBroox. No, sir. .I say as a practical matter in a suburban 
or urban area it is impossible to obtain a right-of-way to supply the 
services that the people require because the right of condemnation 
in some States is limited to an area 300 feet, or a distance of 300 feet 
from a residence. In other States it is not so limited but public 
opinion alone, I am sure, would restrain a utility from attempting 
to condemn across a front lawn in order to send a gas, or oe 
or other service to another house. 

Mr. McGrecor. We have electric companies in our State of Ohio 
that go across private property. They lease or purchase a certain 
amount of right-of-way through that land. That is permissible, 
is it not? 

Mr. TenBroox. Yes, sir, but we cannot serve all of our customers 
that way. We can serve some customers on right-of-way—fewer 
each passing year—but we cannot serve all of our customers on private 
right-of-way. Take any block in Washington, D.C. It would be 
certainly impossible for the utility company, if it were not on the 
highway, to serve them in any other way. 

Mr. McGreeor. But there is nothing to prevent you, if you want to 
spend that amount of money, to purchase or get an easement on 
Jand for your structure. 

Mr. TenBroox. There is also no requirement we must serve them. 
I think you would finally come to the impasse that the customer service — 
would be so great you would simply say to the customers, “We are 
sorry, but we cannot give you service.” 

Mr. Mirs. Maybe I can help. 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes. 

Mr. Mies. There is no doubt of the fact that there are a great 
many private rights-of-way where an easement or right-of-way is 
purchased and acquired for the purpose of rendering service in 
specific cases. They are, however, in the minority, and very much 
so. Because obviously in a great metropolitan center like Washington 
and Baltimore those people have to be served from wires and poles 
strung along alleys, or cables under the ground, and what have you. 
Public rights-of-way. But when you get out into the rural areas 
there are many places that would get no service whatever unless it 
was along public rights-of-way because of the sparseness of the pop- 
ulation ar the few customers per mile. So that a utility could not 
afford to purchase private rights-of-way even assuming they were 
available along that oe ak just to serve them. 


Mr. McGrecor. But there is not law preventing them from doing it. 
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Mr. Mies. There is none preventing it. It is an economic factor. 
Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mrxzs. I would like to make one other comment if I might in 
respect to or in response to the reference of Governor Dempsey, which 
you proposed earlier. That is the question of confining any relief 
we might obtain to the Federal interstate highways. Quite frankly 
that sort of provision would certainly accomplish a great deal so far 
as the larger companies are concerned, such as the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co., and the company serving Washington, and the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., and others. But I would like to remind the committee 
if it does that 

Mr. Dempsey. You are addressing yourself to what particular 
question ¢ 

Mr. Mites. I would like to remind you if it does that—— 

Mr. Dempsey. If what does what? 

Mr. Mites. Iamsorry. You did not hear me. You inquired earlier 
why we did not confine our requests to the cost of relocating facilities 
along interstate highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. That was the original request. 

Mr. Mies. Right. I am saying so far as those large companies 
are concerned that would be very substantial relief to their problem, 
but some of these smaller companies such as represented by Mr. 
Peterson and Mr. Houck, and some of the smaller companies scattered 
eround the country, would get no service whatever from that. Many 
of them could be destroyed because their relocations come to them on 
secondary roads. 

I merely wanted to bring that to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to point out to you, Mr. Miles, this committee 
is certainly very anxious to continue these little companies, but I 
do not agree with you at all that they cannot get right-of-way just 
inside a fence that is across the line from a highway. I have not 
found any place where people objected to it, because they are going 
to be served by that very utility. 

Mr. Mires. Governor, you have heard the statement of Mr. Peterson 
and Mr. Houck this morning as to what happened to their companies 
as a result of relocation. 

Mr. Dempsey. As a result of relocation, yes. But he did not say 
they tried to get right-of-way just off the highway. You say you 
could get nothing and I say you can. 

Mr. Mixes. But if these lines have to be relocated and they are not 
to recover any part of the cost of relocation, no matter where ther 
put them they will have that problem. 

Mr. Dempsey. But there are very few relocations taking place in 
the rural areas. There would be very little of that in the new highway 
bill. It is on the interstate system where we are going to go to 3, 4, 5, 
6or 8 lanes. That is going to be an expensive operation. eit 

Mr. Mixes. Governor, I know you want me to be frank with you. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do. r 

Mr. Mires. And I certainly do not know how many there are around 
the country. I know nothing about what exists in New Mexico. I 
do know, however, in my native Eastern Shore there is taking place a 
28-mile relocation on a country road, because my property happens 
to be located on it. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I will tell you that in New Mexico the public utility 
is having no difficulty in getting easements on private property be- 
cause out there the area is large. 

Mr. Mires. But they still have the expense of relocating the lines 
no matter where they put them. 

Mr. Dempsey. But I am pointing out in the future if you want to 
extend your lines I am afraid some of the State highway departments 
might say, “You cannot go on our right-of-way because we might want 
to move some day and you will want to charge us for it.” So you go 
across the fence and get your own right-of-way. 

Mr. Muzs. In effect now we cannot move poles located on State 
rights-of-way without getting the permission of the State Roads Com- 
mission in our State; and that is a pretty common practice. 

Mr. Demreser. Of course, but when they ask you to move them you 
will say, “Sure we will move them, but you will pay 50 percent of the 
cost.” 

Mr. Mires. Only with respect to roads financed partially by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Dempsry. The secondary is in part federally financed. The 
primary is in a very small part federally financed. The Interstate 
System will be more largely federally financed, but the maintenance of 
the highway is strictly up to the State. I thought you were getting 
along pretty well on this proposition, talking to the people I have. 
But now you have made it so extensive by taking in all categories that 
I do not know just what the situation is. 

Mr. Mixes. It has been made extensive to include all categories 
that come within the Federal-aid program. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. But the Federal-aid program now in effect has been 
paid for. If there is some change to be made, whether it is made by 
the Federal Government or participated in by the Federal Govern- 
ment under this bill, I think you might want reimbursement, and I 
do not know whether you can get it or not. The utilities in my State 
are quite satisfied with what they have. Ifthe State has the authority 
to do this they are satisfied with it. 

Mr. Mites. You mean if the State would pay for the cost of 
relocation ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I am sure it is not out of the Federal Government’s 
pocket. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixes. I do not follow you. The State of Maryland pays 
nothing toward the cost of relocating any lines, and never has. 

Mr. Dempsey. They do it in New Mexico now, and any other part 
of the country, except some very few States. I understand from the 
Bureau of Public Roads that there has been no opposition to reim- 
bursement where the State agreed to it. 

Mr. Mirxs. The general practice, as far as I know, in the East is 
this—and Mr. John M. Veale is here, who is undoubtedly more 
familiar with those laws than I am generally speaking. But the 
practice in my State and in all States in the East I am familiar with, 
where utility facilities are relocated as a result of a change in the 
route of a road, if the utility is required to relocate its lines which are 
then on private property as a result of an easement or right-of-way 
that is obtained, then the State pays for it. But if they are on public 
highways the State contributes nothing toward the cost of relocation. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Miles, I am not sure, but I am quite positive 
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Mr. Curtiss, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
United States, testified where a State recommended reimbursement 
for removal of utilities on public roads the Federal Government had 
agreed, and it has never refused the request. I am not talking about 
private rights-of-way but public rights-of-way. I will look that up. 

Mr. Mites. You mean that the State asked the Federal highways 
to do it? 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Mr. Mixxs. But suppose the State does not ask them. Then what 
do we do? 

Mr. Dempsey. Then you would be denied, I am sure. 

Mr. Miues. That is right. And that is the purpose of the pro- 
vision in this act. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. McGreeor. Is this not a correct statement, in concurrence with 
your thought? If a State highway director included in his cost of 
the project the cost of relocating the utilities there would be no ques- 
tion raised here by the Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Dempsey. Captain Curtiss says there has never been any ques- 
tion raised on their participating in reimbursement. 

Mr. Macurowricz. In connection with that very question, conversely 
unless the State does so there is no chance for reimbursement for you. 

Mr. Mires. That is correct. And the State of Maryland does not, 
and I know very few Eastern States that do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I say to you, Mr. Miles, both you and your 
witnesses submitted very convincing statements here today. I wonder 
whether I am correct in presenting this issue as follows: The ques- 
tion for us to determine is which is more equitable. The taxpayer 
is going to pay for this eventually because you are regulated by the 
State regulation bodies which will regulate your rates accordingly. 
The question, though, is which is more equitable. Should the general 
taxpayer pay this, or the rate payer? __ 

Mr. Mixes. I think that is the issue very clearly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. John Veale of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Donpero. Would my able colleague yield to make a statement 
about Mr. Veale? If Mr. Veale is in the room I wish he would 
remain so that I can see him, and I think Mr. Machrowicz would like 
to see him when we recess for lunch. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I might say Mr. Veale stated the problem quite 
well when he said there was no logical reason why the utility user 
should be making a double contribution to the Federal-aid highway 
program, once when he pays his tax bill and again when he pays his 
light bill. 

Mr. Mugs. I think that is entirely correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Whose statement is that ? 

Mr. Muzes. It is in Mr. Veale’s statement. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A utility has nothing to say with respect to the 
relocation of the road. 

Mr. Muzs. No, sir. And it cannot relocate them except with the 
approval of the highway authorities. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there any resultant benefit to the utility user 
from the relocation of the road ? 
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Mr. Mires. Not that Iam aware of. Mr. Wolfe is an operating 
man and can answer that better than I can, but I am certainly not 
conscious of any benefit. 

Mr. Wotre. That is about the same question I tried to answer, and 
I said I have never been able to see any noticeable advantage to the 
utility company because a road is changed in its exact location, or 
because it is improved so that interstate traffic can move along it more 
freely. 

Mi. Macurowicz. No advantage to the utility or the utility user 
who will pay the bill eventually. 

Mr. Wotre. And to the utility user whom you ought to be thinking 
about, because he is going to pay all of our costs. I see no benefit 
to him. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Miles, Mr. Machrowicz summed up your answer. 
The effects of the cost to be borne by relocation and the effects of the 
cost of Federal highway programs are borne by the rate payer, or 
user of the utility. He has to pay his rates and also the Federal 
tax on the highways. It is also true in the rate he pays to the utilities 
he pays taxes indirectly through the utilities to the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States and, therefore, he is getting hit in several dif- 
ferent ways when you expect him to pay these relocation charges. 

Secondly, in the relocation of the utilities themselves in building 
these Federal highways, as pointed out on some of the charts this 
morning, he does not receive any benefits at all from the highways 
going through. 

The example was given in Baltimore of the tunnel. 

I know that applies to our roads in New York State where people 
drive through. Having been through this all last year I think I 
understand the problem. That is all. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Miles, I am in a little state of confusion about 
this thing and I want you to help me get straightened out. Now as I 
understand it the thing that brings this up is the fact that there must 
be relocation of highways and that utilities, of course, must be moved. 
That is correct is it not? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Now I have before me here—and I be- 
lieve this is from the State of Missouri but I understand it is used in 
a great many States of the Union—an application to locate facilities 
within a State highway. This application is to the State Highway 
Commission of Missouri. It says: 

Permission is hereby requested for the undersigned to maintain and con- 
struct a facility consisting of * * * 

It might be telephone lines and it might be powerlines, or any kind 
of a public utility. 

* * * along such and such a route, and said facility to extend from so and so 
to so and so. 

Then it gets down here where it says: 


The undersigned further agrees to secure permission from the district engi- 
neer before performing any excavation in repairing or maintaining said facility, 
and to promptly move at applicant’s expense such part or all of said facility as 
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the Commission may order, to such new location in the right-of-way as the 
Commission may designate, it being understood and agreed that the location of 
State highway right-of-way and all facilities as well as all highway construc- 
tion and maintenance within the right-of-way are always subject to changes 
nd orders by the Commission. 

This is a contract which has been signed by every utility in the 
State of Missouri for many, many years, that has put a utility on the 
highway right-of-way. This same thing exists in a majority of the 
States of the Union, either in this form or something comparable to 
this form. 

Therefore, just as in Mr. Houck’s project and in the development 
up here at Baltimore, I take it for granted that the only controversy 
revolves about a situation 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman yield to correct the record? I 
think Mr. Houck was from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gentry. What is this gentleman’s name? 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, Mr. Wolfe is a utility head. It revolves around 
this situation, does it not, Mr. Wolfe? You have here utility lines on 
highway rights-of-way that are on the interstate system, and it is 
right-of-way that you did not buy. Am I correct about that? It is 
right-of-way you did not buy, and right-of-way secured by others 
from the highway system. 

Mr. Wore. You are correct; we have many of our facilities on 
the rights-of-way provided by the State Roads Commission. 

Mr. Gentry. Wait a minute. If it is on any highway facility 
where you acquired the right-of-way, it is yours and naturally you 
lave to be paid. 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct. 

Mr. Gentry. Because they are legally liable to you. 

Mr. Wotrr. We are talking here about facilities located on high- 
way rights-of-way. 

Mr. Gentry. Where you are there solely by sufference of the high- 
way department, at your request, and with their permission? 

Mr. Wotrr. We happen to be there by a franchise right in the State 
of Maryland. 

Mr. Gentry. Which was secured for a company such as yours by 
appeal to the legislature to give you that right. 

Mr. Wotre. I do not know about the appeal, sir. It happened a 
jong time ago. 

~ — That is the history of all of them. They asked for 
such a right. 

Mr. a The history is not the same in all of the States. I cannot 
go along with that sweeping statement because that is just not correct. 
In Maryland the consolidated company known as the Baltimore Gas 
and Electric Co. has certain charter rights with respect to location of 
poles and lines, and that is what Mr. Wolfe was referring to. 

Mr. Gentry. I can understand that. 

Mr. Woure. We have a very old company and our situation may not 
be the same as it is in Missouri. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes, but it is right-of-way that is primarily owned by 
others, and you are there by sufferance and paid no fee to get it. 

Mr. Wore. We are there by the express will of the people of the 
State of Maryland when it gave us the right. 
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Mr. Mites. That is a legal question. 
Mr. Gentry. Mr. Miles, I will get to you in a minute. 
Mr. Mires. You are propounding a legal question, Mr. Gentry, and 
I want to say I do not agree with your legal conclusion. 
Mr. Gentry. Now here is what you want, if 1 understand it, Mr. 
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Wolfe. You want the highway users to buy additional right-of-way, | 


which is going to cost many billions of dollars throughout this country. 
Do you feel you should not pay any part of that new right-of-way 
cost? Is that correct. 


Mr. Wo rrr. I do not want them to buy any right-of-way for us. | 


I am not talking about right-of-way at all. We are going to go back | 
on the highway right-of-way I presume, wherever we put our facilities | 


in those cases. 


This is what I want, sir. We have been putting our facilities on | 


the State highways in Maryland under a franchise right granted to 
us by the General Assembly of Maryland many, many years ago, and 
we have been getting along fine. It was never visualized when we 


built most of our lines that any gigantic federally aided and federally | 
financed highway program was going to be developed as it is being and 7 


has been developed. 


So I think when you go into this thing on a Federal basis on this 4 


gigantic scale you are doing something which was never visualized 
and never contemplated. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Now do you have with you a copy of any- 
thing you signed when you put your lines on that right-of-way # 


Mr. Wotrr. I do not have it, sir. I will tell you quite frankly that 4 


we do get a permit from the State roads commission. 


Mr. Genrry. Yes, sir. Where is that permit? We want to see a | 


copy of it. 

Mr. Wotre. I will be glad to send you a copy. I do not happen 
to have one with me. 

Mr. Miues. Mr. Gentry, we will be very happy to give you a copy 
of the State roads commission form, applicable to utilities, but if you 


are interested in facts I will be happy to give them to you, because : 


the two sentences—— 

Mr. Gentry. I will question you in a minute. 

Mr. Mixes. I was trying to help answer the question you asked him. 

Mr. Gentry. Can you tell me now, Mr. Wolfe, what is in that per- 
mit? Does it say anytime they make changes in that highway, and 
improvements, that you are to move your lines in accordance with 
their desires ? 

Mr. Wo rt. I cannot tell you, sir, but as far as I am concerned it 
does not make any difference on the question I am talking about here 
today. That question is, are you going to burden the 500,000 cus- 
tomers of my company for the benefit of the users of these major 
highways. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. You have not answered my question, Mr. 
Wolfe. Does it say in that permit you are to stand the expense of 
relocation of your lines provided they have to make improvements 
to that facility, as you must have known they would have to make 
them at some time in history ? 

Mr. Woxre. I do not know whether it is in the permit or not but I 


am perfectly willing to say to you that is the usual understanding. 
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If the State roads commission widens its road, or anything like that, 
we move our facilities. 

Mr. Gentry. But you do not know whether it is in the permit? 

Mr. Woxre. I explained when we went into this kind of a thing, as 
| said before, no one ever visualized we would have this gigantic 
Federal program. 

Mr. Gentry. But you did sign whatever was presented to you by 
the Highway Department before that, which you say you take for 
granted does include the statement that if they have to revamp those 
highways you are to move the facilities to permit them to do so 
without cost to them ¢ 

Mr. Wore. I am not sure what we signed. 

Mr. Mixes. It is substantially the same as your Missouri paper. It 
is substantially the same, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Let us see what the result of that situation will be, 
Mr. Wolfe. To let it be done not like you signed it when they gave 
you that right, but like you now say you think it ought to be done, 
means this: The highway users of the country will spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars and many tens of millions of dollars around Balti- 
more to get new right-of-way. You will pay none of it. Then, 
when they rebuild a facility you want them to put you back down 
on the new facility and to pay for it, to make the highway user pay 
that too? 

Mr. Wotre. I think they should, sir. I want to make it perfectly 
plain that it is not being done for me and it is not even being done for 
my company. The company is going to come out just as well, whether 
it is done or not. 

Mr. Macurowticz. Is it not a fact that unless some provision is put 
in the bill, like is requested here, the utility user is going to be asked 
to pay a higher rate for the convenience of using our roads? 

Mr. Gentry. The utility user is getting it under an agreement they 
made. Let me ask you this question. What is wrong, Mr. Wolfe, 
with each utility paying its own expense? Why should the highway 
user have to pay to carry the utility right-of-way back and forth? 

Mr. Wotre. I say, and most of the other witnesses have tried to 
bring out, the thing that is wrong is that the utility user will be 
burdened with the cost of an improvement that is for the benefit of 
the highway user. As one of the members of the committee brought 
out, the utility user is not only paying for his gas and electricity and 
telephone and water and other utility services, but he is also paying his 
fair share of the cost of highway improvements through his own. 
direct taxpayments. 

_ And, further, as was brought out, when he pays his utility bills he 
is paying another substantial amount of taxes. 

In the case of my own company, last year out of every dollar we 
collected from our customers, 24 cents was for taxes. So it is very 
clear to me that it would be unfair and inequitable to burden the users 
of utility services, directly and additionally, for the cost of these 
highway improvements. It is not for thier direct benefit. 

Mr. Gentry. Then you think that the highway user should just 
let the utilities all over the country come on his right-of-way by 
sufferance ? 

Mr: Wore. Sir, I would like—— 
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Mr. Gentry. Throughout all of the ages you think he should keep 
them on there, and when he has to make improvements that he should 
do the very thing that they signed a paper saying they would do, in 
order to get on the right-of-way in the first place? 

Mr. Scuerer. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Gentry. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. Scuerer. Witness, is it not a fact that, historically, utilities § 


have been granted free rights-of-way because it is felt that the service 
to the community, generally, of gas and water and electricity is as 


important to the community as any other use of that right-of-way? | 


Is that not the reason ? 


Mr. Worrs. That was what I was going to say, but you said it better. | 
I was going to say that the highway users did not let us on these high- 7 


ways. 


Mr. Scuerer. Is not the furnishing of gas and electricity, sewer, and 7 


water to the citizens of this country, through the highways, as im- 


portant to the citizens as any other use that could be possibly made © 


of that highway ? 

Mr. Wore. We believe it is, sir, and I would like to add—— 

Mr. Scuerrer. And, furthermore, is it not_as important—— 

Mr. Gentry. Just a minute, Mr. Scherer. You will have your time. 
was yielding to you but I am the one who is supposed to have this 
witness. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am sorry. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Wolfe, if you secure your own right-of-way, as 
they do in some places, your problem would be solved and you would 
not have this problem. 

Mr. Wo tre. It would be considerably more costly and it would 
increase the cost of our service to our customers. 

Mr. Gentry. And in order to escape that, you signed up when you 
got this right-of-way that you would move this facility at your own 
expense. 

Mr. Fation. Will the gentleman suspend for an announcement of 
the Chair? As most of you know that is a call of the House and 
the Members have to go on the floor. I thought if the Members 
would come back at 1:30 instead of 2 p. m., it would help. I have 
a further announcement to make. Immediately after the utilities 
are through, the Association of American Railroads will be on as 
Sah and at 3 o’clock, or some time thereafter, Senator Gore will 

on. 


(Eee es at 12:25 p. m., the committee recessed until 1:30 p. m. 
the same day.) 


— 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fation. Ladies and gentlemen, the delay in getting started 
this afternoon was because of a rollcall, which this committee has no 
control of, and I am sure the members will be coming in. Those 
who are down low in the alphabetical list will be a little later than 
we people who are up in A, B, C, D, E, and F. 

When the session concluded at noon today, Mr. Gentry had the 
floor interrogating the witness. 

Mr. Gentry. 
Mr. Gentry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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I believe it has been agreed between you and Mr. Miles, Mr. Wolfe, 
that vou did enter into a written agreement with the State Highway 
Department of Maryland in which you contracted that if any improve- 
ment was ever made on the highway facility, which you were using 
for nothing, that you would make such movements as the highway de- 
partment desired without expense to the highway department ? 

Mr. Wotre. In effect, there is such an agreement between our- 
selves and the State roads commission ; that is right. 

Mr. Gentry. In effect? There is just such an agreement, is there 
not? You signed an agreement? You made that contract? 

Mr. Wotre. Well, I do not know 

Mr. Gentry. It is not “in effect,” is it? 

Mr. Woure. I do not know just what to call it. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Miles said that is exactly what it is. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Gentry, I have offered 2 or 3 times to explain what 
I understood to be the situation in that respect, but each time you 
told me you preferred Mr. Wolfe to answer the question. 

Mr. Gentry. I will ask you this, Mr. Miles: Did you not finally 
say though, that the agreement signed was the same 

Mr. Mites. I said it was substantially the same, but I cannot agree 
with some of the sweeping conclusions that you reach in the questions 
that you propound. 

Mr. Gentry. I do not agree with some of the sweeping conclusions 
in your testimony but I did not dispute them. Youmadethem. That 
is all there was to it. 

All right. Now, Mr. Wolfe, you, of course, know that as far as 
the highway right-of-way, it has cost the highway users of this 
country billions of dollars to secure that right-of-way ? 

Mr. Wotrr. I do not know that; no sir. To secure the right-of- 
way ! 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. The right-of-way being used by the highway. 

Mr. Wotre. I do not know. 

Mr. Gentry. You do not know whether it cost them anything at 
all or not? 

Mr. Wotre. I do not know what it cost. Iam sure it cost something. 

Mr. Gentry. You do know, however, that part of it that is used 
by the utilities of the country that are represented here has not cost 
the utilities anything, or they would not be here. You know that? 

Mr. Wo rr. I know that the utilities are using the highway rights- 
of-way in accordance with their franchises. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Wotre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Without any payment? 

Mr. WotFe. Without any special payment for doing that. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. Now, under am circumstances, you are will- 
ing to see the highway users spend billions of dollars to secure addi- 
tional right-of-way to build great highway facilities for the people 
of the country and you want to use them regardless of your contract 
You do not want to pay any part of the te price of this right-of- 
way which you want to occupy, and, at the same time, regardless of 
your contract to the contrary, you want them to move it without ex- 
pense to you ? 
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Mr. Woxre. There are several things I would like to say about that. 
In the first place, it is not my understanding that they are going to 
spend billions of dollars for right-of-way. : 

Mr. Gentry. Well, you have got the wrong understanding. 

Mr. Worrr. Billions of dollars for this program—which will in- 
clude the cost of construction of the highways and bridges and tun- 
nels or whatever else is involved. And some part of that—I do not 
know how much 

Mr. Gentry. I will just say for your information—you would not 
be expected to know—it will cost billions of dollars, Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Wo rte. I really do not have any knowledge of that. 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Wotre. Now, the second thing I would like to say is that, on 
costs of relocating utility facilities, as indicated by the survey made 
by the Department of Commerce of which the committee has copies, it 
does not indicate that we are there talking about billions of dollars. 
We are talking about something on the order of $27 million. 

Mr. Gentry. Is that the reason 

Mr. Wo rr. I think that ought to be in mind as a measure of the 
problem we are discussing here. 

Mr. Gentry. Let me call your attention to one thing. Is that the 
reason you raised the percentage in the bill from 1 to 2 percent, which 
would be from $270 million to a possible $540 million expense to be 
paid for utilities by your proposal ? 

Mr. Wo tre. I do not know anything about raising a percentage 
from 1to2 percent. Ihad nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Gentry. You had a bill in here a year ago, and it provided 
that the cost might be up to 1 percent. 1 ask you if you have not 
got in this bill that has been adopted by the Senate that the pay- 
ment may be up to 2 percent, which is $540 million. 

Mr. Woxre. I did not appear here last year, and I really have no 
knowledge of what was in the bill last year. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Wolfe, you made a mistake—— 

Mr. Wotre. I can only tell you that I understand that the bill 
which was put through the Senate yesterday does put a limit of 2 
percent of the Federal funds to be disbursed in any one State. 

ae Gentry. How much is 2 percent of $27 billion? Is it not $540 
million? 

Mr. Wotre. Two percent of $27 billion? 

Mr. Genrry. Yes. 

Mr. Mires. $27 billion. That is what his question is. 

Mr. Gentry. $540 million is 2 percent of $27 billion. 

Mr. Wore. Two percent of $27 billion, if my decimal point is 
right, would be 

Mr. Fation. I do not know the figure in the Gore bill, but I do 
not think it is $27 billion. 

Mr. Genrry. That is the way we are looking at it though, if I may 
say so. 

Mr. Worrr. Is that being confused with the $27 billion ? 

_ Mr. Farion. No, it is $27 billion in the bill that we are consider- 

ing before us. I am not sure that it is the same figure in the Gore 
ill. 

Mr. Dempsey. The Gore bill is $7 billion. 
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Mr. Genrry. Wait a minute. The Gore bill is for $18 billion. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is for the interstate only. , 

Mr. Genrry. They are not asking for just the interstate. They 
are asking for everything. iyi 

Mr. Fation. I am just trying to correct the difference between 
$97 billion and the figure in the Gore bill. iM 
’ Mr. Gentry. Of course, our bill is $27 billion. The application 
of the 2 percent which they asked would be the $540 million. 

Mr. Wolfe, let me ask you this: Have you appeared before your 
highway commission, the people with whom you made this contract, 
and asked them to reimburse you for anything that is done? 

Mr. Wotre. For purely local improvements, no sir. Where our 
State roads commission undertakes a gone which is not purely lo- 
cal, we have approached them, and we have not only approached them 
but we are in the process of litigating with them, and we have ap- 
proached the legislature. 

Mr. Genrry. Yes. 

Mr. Wotre. But on purely local roads and local road improve- 
ments, no, we have not. 

Mr. Gentry. Just what success did you have when you approached 
them ? 

Mr. Wotre. There has been no determination as yet on what the 
outcome of that approach will be. 

Mr. Gentry. So that is your answer to my question as to what suc- 
cess you had? You say there has been no determination? How come 
you are going to the legislature if you had no determination from 
the State highway department ? 

Mr. Wo rer. I will say that the Legislature of Maryland did recog- 
nize this same kind of question in connection with a couple of pro- 
posed toll facilities which were purely State roads commission proj- 
ects and did provide in the legislation that the utilities would be 
reimbursed for relocation of their facilities. That will not come 
under the Federal highway aid program because it is a toll facility. 

Mr. Gentry. All right. Now, Mr. Wolfe, as a matter of equity, 
if we owe you anything for relocating when we have got to improve 
our facilities, regardless of your contract to the contrary, if we owe 
you anything we owe you a hundred percent. How would you get 50 
percent out of it? If we are obligated to you, we are obligated to 
you for everything it cost you. There is no middle ground about this 
thing. 

Mr. Wotre. I think I am probably not the one to discuss that 50 
percent. That is a percentage worked out in the Senate committee, 
and, frankly, I am not familiar with the basis on which it was worked 
out. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, Mr. Wolfe, I believe you said to Mr. Scherer a 
while ago, in effect, that you did not know anything that the highway 
user could do better than furnish right-of-way to the utility user. — 

Mr. Wotre. I do not believe I said that, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, all right. If you did not say that, I am mis- 
taken. ; 

Mr. Wore. I did start to say this: That the highway user has not 
furnished us anything. We have been furnished by franchise the 
right to use highway rights-of-way. We were not furnished that by 
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the highway users. We were furnished that by the people of the 
State of Maryland acting through the General Assembly of Maryland. 
And that was done many, many years ago. I do not know how far 
back that franchise goes. 

Mr. Mires. 1816. 

Mr. Wo re. It goes back to 1816 that the people of Maryland gave 
us the franchise under which we are now operating and which per- 
mits us to use the highway rights-of-way for the installation of our 
facilities. And they did that only because they felt that it was essen- 
tial to get gas and electric services—gas services only at that time 
and later electric—to the people of Maryland at as low a cost as 
possible. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, I believe you testified this morning, Mr. Wolfe, 
that you figured that if you did not get this it would cost you $2 million 
to move your facilities. 

Mr. Worre. I said it would require the expenditure of $2 million and 
would cost our rate payers $320,000 a year thereafter on a particular 
project. I do not know 

Mr. Gentry. But you would think that the highway user should pay 
that, $320,000 a year who did not make any contract at all except that 
he would never have to pay it? 

Mr. Wo rrr. I think the people who are going to get the benefit of 
that major highway improvement should pay for it, yes. 

Mr. Mites. Which is a toll 

Mr. Wo rr. I was giving a specific project. I was not giving you 
the figure that: 

Mr. Gentry. Let me—— 

Mr. Worre. Would be in this 5-year program. 

Mr. Gentry. Ask you what is your company capitalized for? You 
told us how much you are going to lose and how much it will cost you. 
How much is your capitalization ? 

Mr. Fation Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gentry. Yes. 

Mr. Fatxon. I think there is a misunderstanding. You were talking 
about one particular project? You were not talking about what it 
would cost your company to relocate all over the State of Maryland? 

Mr. Wore. And I have no idea what would be involved in this 
5-year program. I was talking about one particular project, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. How much is the capitalization of your company? 

Mr. Wotre. On the order of $300 million. 

Mr. Gentry. $300 million ? 

Mr. Wo re. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. What are your total receipts per year for your two 
companies ¢ 

Mr. Worre. Something over $100 million. 

Mr. Gentry. $100 million? And this $2 million that you might 
have to expend in pursuance of your contract to do it, you think 
would be onerous at burdensome and should be done by the highway 
users # 

Mr. Woure. This $2 million represents one specific project. I do 
not know how much might be involved overall in this total program. 
I think it is onerous to add $320,000 a year to our customers’ bills for 
that one project. Yes, I do, sir. 
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the Mr. Gentry. All right. Now, let me ask you this question: By 
nd. calling on the highway department originally, you never had to bu 
far “for that piece of your utility one cent of right-of-way, and you sti 
WS do not want to buy any right-of-way, and you still want, every time 
® there is a move made, the highway user of the United States to pay for 
ave | it initsentirety. The highway system is a utility by its serving certain 
er- "9% people just as you are a utility. 
our FF Mr. Wotre. That is too sweeping a statement, sir, to represent what 
en- 99% we are asking for. 
me | Mr. Scuerer. Will you yield, Mr. Gentry ? 
as @ Mr. Gentry. Yes, I will yield. 

4 Mr. Scuerer. Bus, street railway, and trucking companies do not 
fe, “9 buy any part of the highways, do they, for their rights-of-way ? 
ion | Mr. Wore. No so far as I know, sir. 

j Mr. Gentry. That is all. 
nd 7 Mr. Macnurowrcz. Is it not true that what is involved in this par- 
lar @ ticular issue is more the equities of the situation ? 

Mr. Wotre. Basically that is correct, but I would not want anyone 
yay tothink that I would add a burden of $320,000 a year to our customers’ 
rat bills and not consider it onerous. I think that is still a lot of money 

© for one project. 
of @ Mr. Fatton. Mr. Alger? 


Mr. Aucer. I would just like to make one brief observation. It has 

= been made before. Many people appearing before us, Mr. Wolfe, have 

ou —% come to the Federal Government, as I see it, asking for help. I sit 
here reflecting, as I listen very carefully to what you folks have said 

today, that here we have a local situation. Some people need money. 

Where is the money? It is in the Federal Government. I have been 

ou  @ startled to sit here and realize over these weeks that the Federal debt 
ou. —— now is $522 billion, acknowledged, hidden, and contingent. The bur- 
den of the States right now is $7 billion total debt in these United 

States as compared with $522 billion. All of us here want to solve this 

problem on a sound financing basis. I wish I could hear more in this 


ng committee from our witnesses, fellow citizens who have got to share 
it | this burden with us, on how we are going to finance this equitably 
d? | @ rather than all of these other matters that have been brought to our 
his | attention. 

ir. I sit here wondering how we are going to solve the financing. We, 


Members of Congress, on this committee have been told whenever we 
get up to that point: “Well, we leave it to the judgment of you men 
on the committee.” And, of course, we in turn in this committee turn 
1o another committee, Ways and Means, to actually set the rates which 
wo | § Wwe may recommend here. 

) . lam very interested. I appreciate you folks coming here today and 
. bringing this problem to us, and I know we want to solve it too. I 


rht | wish if you have any ideas on how we might finance this though, since 

nk you want this money from the Federal Government, that you would 

ay } suggest where we might get the money and put it in our record hers 
} for further study, for I intend to study your statements. I would 

do » hike to have anyone of the men who have appeared tell us how we 

m. ought to finance this program. 

‘or Mr. Wotrs. I wish I could, sir, but I really would be getting out of 


iy field and range of knowledge to try to do that. 
Mr. Fation. Mr. Rogers? 
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Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say that, as I under- 
stand it, you are recommending that the reimbursement to the public 
utilities be along the same line as it is set up for the railroads? Is 
that true? 

Mr. Wotre. That is correct, sir, yes. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Which has been done before? Is that correct? . 

Mr. Wotre. The railroads are now being reimbursed fully for their | 
relocation costs in connection with the Federal highway project, yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all I have. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Scherer? 

Mr. Scurrer. No questions. 

Mr. Fauion. Mr. Hull? 

Mr. Hux. No questions. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Bush ? 

Mr. Bus. Mr. Chairman, I did not have the advantage of being 
here this morning because I had another committee meeting. I did 
sit here a few minutes before we adjourned, however, and I admired 
your fighting and spirit and efforts to protect your interests, which is 
natural. You should do it. 

However, there is a problem facing us. We must have roads. They 
must be financed. Now, you do not for 1 minute think that we should 
not have these roads? 

Mr. Woxre. I certainly would not say that, sir. 

Mr. Busu. We need them. And someone along the line has to help 
carry the burden as much as it can be equally divided and worked out. 

I am one who does not want to see the utilities hurt because we have to 
pay high rates for whatever services we receive from them. 

I know you have your problems, but we have this problem, and I 
hope you will give eee to enlightening this committee on 
some kind of a program where you would be willing to help share the 
financing. 

That is all. 4 

Mr. Wotrr. May I point out, sir, that we will undoubtedly help || 
share in the financing no matter how you work this out? As I men- 
tioned this morning, 24 cents out of every dollar we now collect from 
our customers goes for taxes, and a fair part of that is Federal taxes, 
and our customers pay a lot of taxes directly, so that we will be 
bearing our fair share I am quite sure. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Wright! 

Mr. Wricut. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Fatxion. Thank you very much, Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Miles, 

Mr. Wotre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fauxon. Is there anything you would like to say in your closing | 
statement ? 

Mr. Mixes. Nothing, Mr. Chairman, except to again express our 
appreciation for the courtesy and close attention and the time this 
committee has given us. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you very much, Mr. Miles, for you and your 
associates appearing before us. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, is this the close of this now ? 

Mr. Fauton. Yes. 

Mr. Gentry. There is one man I would like to ask a question of— 
the representative of the Bell Telephone Co. people. We have here 
a statement from one of the Bell systems. 
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Mr. Mixzs. He is not here, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. He is not here? 

Mr. Mites. No. He is one of those we stated in the opening was not 
present. ; 

Mr. Gentry. Is there a representative here from one of the major 
electric companies of the country ¢ 

Mr. Fation. Major electric companies? 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Wolfe just left the stand. 

Mr. Fation. Mr. Wolfe is vice president 

Mr. Wo re. I have been up there, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. He isa local man. 

Mr. Wo re. I believe I would be entitled to claim that we are one of 
the major electric companies in the country. 

Mr. Gentry. Allright. I will pass up Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you again, Mr. Miles. 

(The prepared statements of the utilities witnesses, heretofore 
referred to, are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN W. BoozeR, ATLANTA, GA. APPEARING IN BEHALF OF 
GEORGIA POWER Co. 


My name is Herman W. Boozer. I am an officer of Georgia Power Co., being 
its vice president in charge of finance. 

Georgia Power Co. is an electric public utility producing and distributing elec- 
tric energy to nearly 600 communities, as well as in rural areas, in approximately 
80 percent of the area of the State of Georgia. In addition to serving over 
5d0,000 customers directly, the cumpany also furnishes wholesale electric energy 
to rural cooperative associations and municipalities which supply electric service 
to between 200,000 and 300,000 additional customers. The company has nearly 
6,000 line-miles of electric transmission lines and over 17,000 line-miles of electric 
distribution lines, some of which are on private right-of-way, but the mapority of 
which are on or along the rights-of-way of public roads and streets. 

It has been public policy in Georgia that wherever feasible the facilities of 
utilities should occupy public rights-of-way, in the interest of area development 
in order to make such utility services less expensive to the customers. The 
cost of relocating my company’s electric facilities along public rights-of-way has 
increased substantially in recent years because of the increasing program for 
rebuilding, straightening, and widening of roads. 

Under the contemplated Federal-aid highway program, Georgia’s highway 
expenditures will be greatiy accelerated with resulting greater burden on the 
utility customers unless the utility companies are reimbursed for the cost of relo- 
cation of their facilities. I am informed that the highway expenditures in Geor- 
gia may range from about $290 millian in 5 years under Senator Gore’s bill to 
possibly over $700 million in 10 years under the administration’s proposal. Such 
enlarged program can easily cost Georgia Power Co. in the range of $300,000 to 
$400,000 a year. This will be an additional burden upon the electric customers 
in Georgia and will, in exffect, cause such customers to pay twice for the improved 
roads, once through taxes and again through their electric bills. The utility 
customers are not necessarily the same people who use the highways, and it 
would seem to be a discrimination to cause one portion of the public to pay 
part of a highway program that should be paid through taxes. 

My company is not opposed te greater highway expenditures. On the con- 
trary, we are heartily in favor of improved roads. Our contention is that the 
entire oest of building such roads should be borne by all the taxpayers and not be 
additionally assessed against special groups such as utility customers. The cost 
of relocating utility facilities along roads is a part of the cost of constructing 
such roads. 

It seems to us that the utilities should be reimbursed from public funds for 
the cost of relocating facilities required by the construction or reconstruction 
of public roads, and that the utility and the utility’s customers should bear only 
the portion of such relocation costs as may represent value for the benefit of the 
utility’s customers. 
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STATEMENT OF ALABAMA Power Co. FILED BY WALTER BOULDIN, VICE PRESIDENT 


Alabama Power Co. is and has been for many years an operating electric utility 
in Alabama. It operates an electric-generating transmission and distribution 
system which provides the electric power requirements of the public in most 
of the State of Alabama except in the Tennessee Valley area. 

The company has constructed and now operates a network of 4,983 line miles 
of electric transmission lines interconnecting with its generating plants and 
extending throughout the company’s entire service area. It also owns and 
operates approximately 27,175-line miles of electric distribution lines. Many 
of such lines are located on and along or across public roads and streets. 

The lines were constructed and are maintained along and across such public 
highways under a statutory franchise granted by the State of Alabama. Such 
statutory franchise was originally granted in 1903 (General Acts Alabama 1903, 
p. 465), and now appears as section 182 of title 10 of the Code of Alabama of 
1940. The Alabama Supreme Court has uniformly held that such lines constitute 
no additional burden or servitude on the highway and that the use of the highways 
by such lines is an ordinary public use. Crawford v. Alabama Power Company 
(221 Ala. 236, 128 So. 454). 

In recent years Alabama Power Co. has been put to great expense in relocating 
its facilities along or across such highways. Due to street and road improvements 
from year to year this problem of relocating such facilities on or along the 
highways has become a greater and greater burden. Illustrative of this is the 
fact that in 1950 the cost to Alabama Power Co. of such relocations of its 
facilities was approximately $78,000, while in 1954 such cost was approximately 
$120,000, and such cost for 1955 is estimated to he $175,000. 

Under the expanding Federal-aid highway program there will be more and 
more highway improvements, and the cost of the relocation of our facilities by 
reason of such improvements will necessarily increase and become more and 
more burdensome. 

Despite the fact that the company’s facilities which we are required to relocate 
are lawfully and rightfully within the highway rights-of-way, and despite the 
fact that the company, as such, receives no direct benefit whatsoever as a result 
of such relocations, the company is nevertheless now required to pay the entire 
cost of the relocation of such facilities. 

It seems to us it is only fair and equitable that the cost of the relocation of 
the utility facilities should be charged against the highway improvement itself 
and that some provision should be made in the Federal law for the cost of all 
such relocations to be paid by the government authority making the improve- 
ment as a regular part of the highway-improvement program. 


STATEMENT OF THE NARRAGANSETT Exectric Co., FILED BY CHANDLER W. JONES, 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The Narragansett Electric Co. is a public utility distributing electricity only 
in the State of Rhode Island. The Narragansett Electric Co. joins with others 
in urging Federal legislation to provide for reimbursement to utilities for the 
costs of relocation of utility services in connection with Federal-aid highway 
projects. In the days when the theory was developed that public utilities should 
pay for the costs of relocation in public ways the changes were not so great as 
to impose an undue burden upon the utilities and their consumers. However, 
with the advent of modern throughways, expressways, and freeways, this has 
now become a severe burden. 

Although Rhode Island is the smallest State in the Union and the Narragansett 
Electric Co. serves only a part of that State, its costs for relocation of utility 
services in highways as a result of Federal-aid highway changes has in recent 
years been substantial. 

To give an example, the company is at present faced with estimated relocation 
costs of $1,200,000 as a result of the North-South Freeway, construction of which 
has been started by the State under the Federal-aid highway program. Approxi- 
mately $200,000 of this cost will be expended in 1955-56 and the balance there- 
after. The proposed freeway will extend through the cities of Cranston, Provi- 
dence, and Pawtucket, to the Massachusetts State line. The first section of the 
total project on which construction has begun includes a bridge over the Provi- 
dence River. The approaches to this bridge will require us to make substan- 
tial relocations of duct lines on both sides of the Providence River. As the 
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freeway will go through the downtown Providence area, in which our entire 
transmission and distribution system is underground, it will involve the the com- 
pany in large expenditures to relocate its facilities in this congested area. Our 
engineering is well advanced on this relocation work involved in the first section. 

In view of the substantial outlays now being required, and the burden this will 
ultimately impose upon the customers of the company, the costs of relocation 
should be treated like any other costs of the highway and should be paid for in 
the same manner as other costs. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD L. SAMPSON, OPERATING VICE PRESIDENT, NORTHWESTERN 
BELL TELEPHONE Co., OMAHA, NEBR., ON BEHALF OF THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


My name is Clifford L. Sampson. My home is Omaha, Nebr., and I am operat- 
ing vice president of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., which furnishes com- 
munications services in Nebraska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Iowa. 

We have two interests in the matter of relocation costs. On the one hand, I 
speak in behalf of the Bell System operating companies which provide commu- 
nications services over a considerable area of the Nation. Also, I speak in behalf 
of some 40 million users of our service, because the user has a very direct inter- 
est. The cost of relocation is of “pocketbook interest” to him because it is the 
user who ultimately must pay when a telephone plant must be moved because 
of highway improvement. 

I am most appreciative of the opportunity of filing a statement with the com- 
mittee because the burden of relocation costs has been sizable in the past and 
seems certain to be sharply increased in the years ahead. This makes all the 
more pressing the need of including the cost of utility relocation in the overall 
cost of highway construction. At this time, no one can precisely estimate how 
big the relocation cost will become but some yardsticks are available. In the 
year 1953, the year studied by the Department of Commerce, telephone companies 
were called upon to spend $8,125,000 to relocate their plant, incident to the re 
location and improvement of Federal-aid highways. That was in a year in which 
$508, million. of Federal-aid dollars -were.spent on highway construction. 

There now seems agreement that highway construction should be stepped up. 
The areas of discussion are the exact size of the program and the method of ob- 
taining funds to finance it. The Clay committee has recommended that about 
$10 billion of State and Federal funds be spent each year for the next 10 years. 
A bill introduced by Senator Gore (S. 1048) and approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works provides for a program which will cost up to $3 billion 
annually. There are other suggestions and there certainly will be additional 
proposals, and counterproposals. 

Although the size and exact nature of the program can’t be predicted, it is quite 
clear that it will be substantially greater than in the year in which telephone 
companies had to spend $8,125,000 to relocate their plant. Perhaps the cost will 
be 3 times greater; perhaps 6 times greater or more. There is no good reason to 
believe that future costs will differ greatly in proportion to total highway-con- 
struction activity than has been experienced in 1953 as brought out in the study by 
the Department of Commerce. In any case the already heavy expense will rise to 
an alarming level. 

The nature of the problem of moving utility plant when highways are im- 
proved has been rather thoroughly reviewed, but there is one facet which warrants 
some amplification. This is the facet dealing with the right of the utility—in this 
case the telephone company—to use the public rights-of-way. 

Basically, rights-of-way serve the public interest. They constitute public econ- 
omy. This concept has been an important factor in the growth of the most com- 
prehensive communications system in the world. Americans have more telephone 
service, and better telephone service, than any other people. This Nation’s social 
and industrial development reflects this. 

Telephone companies have spent vast sums of money to build their facilities 
within the different States, relying upon the rights granted them to occupy the 
highway rights-of-way. In many States this right is considered to be a property 
right, but whether it is called a property right, a license, or what not, the point is 
that the utilities are not trespassers on the highway. Rather, they have been in- 
vited there in the interest of providing utility service to the public at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The problem is, Who should pay the bill when that occupancy is distributed? 
The cost of providing any utility service can be met, of course, only through rates 
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collected from those who use the service. Utility commissions in all of the States 
recognize such costs in rate-increase considerations. Therefore, costs imposed 
upon a utility to relocate its facilities to accommodate Federal-aid highway con- 
struction is actually a burden which falls upon the customers as users of the 
service. 

At this point we should like to make it clear that nothing in the statement is 
intended to be in opposition to improvement of the Nation’s highway system, 
Everyone is heartily in favor of highway improvement both as it adds to our 
personal motoring comfort, strengthens our internal trade routes, and strengthens 
our national defense. 

Rather, this statement deals with what we consider an unfair method of assess- 
ing the cost of what is actually an integral part of building and improving high- 
ways. We believe the public generally, meaning the users of the utility services, 
recognize and are in general agreement that they should pay for highways through 
the channel of gasoline taxes, auto license fees, State and Federal taxes applicable 
to all taxpayers or highway users. The obtaining of revenues through these 
channels assumes that everyone benefits from better highways. 

Under the existing practice of forcing utilities to bear the expense of moving 
their plant, the subscribers are required to make a double contribution toward the 
cost of Federal-aid highway construction—once in taxes and again in rates. This 
is clearly inequitable for there is no special benefit that accrues to them. For 
example, a utility company which serves a single community which is located 
directly on the route of a highway which is being widened must bear a frightfully 
heavy burden in relation to the benefit derived from the highway. A utility in a 
nearby community on the other hand will be called upon to make no contribution 
to relocation costs, because the highway does not bisect this second town. But 
residents of the two communities will get about equal benefit from the Federal- 
aid highway. 

Another discrepancy is the treatment given railroads and the treatment given 
other utilities. Under the present act, and rules and regulations thereunder, rail- 
roads are relieved of the expense imposed by State statutes of moving their facili- 
ties to eliminate hazards at grade crossings. This liability is placed on the rail- 
roads despite the fact that they are located on private rights-of-way. On the 
other hand, nonrailroad utilities whose facilities have been lawfully constructed 
along or across public highways have been required to relocate them at their 
own expense even though they constitute no hazard to the traveling public in 
contrast to railroad tracks over which trains operate. In other words, one utility 
is reimbursed for its expense while other public utilities are required to relocate 
or readjust their facilities at their own expense. We now ask that the Congress 
also make provision in the act for the payment of relocation expense of all public 
utilities. 

The argument has been made that the Federal Government should not com- 
pensate utilities for relocation costs on Federal-aid highways unless the States do 
likewise. This argument misses the point which is that this is essentially a 
Federal or national problem related to national defense and interstate commerce. 
It must be borne in mind that it is the generally recognized need for a greatly 
expanded Federal-aid system of primary highways of modern expressway design, 
and not the local highway programs of conventional design in the individual 
States, which would greatly increase the burden of relocation costs on the utili- 
ties. Furthermore, it is inconceivable that this problem could be dealt with on 
a uniform basis if it were left to the 48 States. That this approach would result 
in the imposition of unequal burdens on utility users from State to State was 
recognized in the case of the railroads and was one important reason why the 
problem of their relocation costs were dealt with on the Federal level. 

Earlier in this statement, reference was made to the size of the relocation cost 
as regards the telephone companies and telephone users. From the standpoint 
of this committee, interested as it is in making sure that the maximum of high- 
way is obtained from each dollar expended, it will be of interest to place this 
relocation cost against the yardstick of total money spent for highways. 

Referring back to the available figures for the year 1953, the cost of relocating 
telephone plant was 114 percent of the amount spent from Federal funds. In 
other words, the burden which is extremely heavy to telephone users, and in- 
equitable as well, could be included in the overall budget for highway construc- 
tion with no appreciable reduction in the highway improvement gained from 
funds made available. 

Finally there is one more point which as an engineer with many years ex- 
perience I would like to call to the attention of the committee. If the cost of 
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utility-plant relocation, as well as highway construction costs, were the responsi- 
bility of those planning Federal-aid highways, in my opinion, considerably more 
care would be exercised in making overall plans with the likely result that in 
many cases the extent of plant relocation would be minimized. This would 
obviously serve to reduce these costs considerably below the levels now ex- 
perienced. This is no criticism of anyone. It is merely the statement of the 
natural result when all costs come out of the same pocket. 

To sum up, the telephone companies strongly believe that present practices in 
handling relocation costs are out of gear with the times and out of gear with the 
relocation problems attendant on building modern highways. Also, we wish to 
stress that the burden resulting from this inequity is now substantial and that 
it will rise sharply as Federal-aid highway construction increases. Relief is 
needed now, and we urge this committee, in its consideration of legislation, to 
recognize relocation costs in their true light, as one of the basic costs of highway 
construction. A few should not be asked to bear an undue share; rather, the 
costs should be borne equally. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON Co., BY BRUCE RENWICK, 
VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL COUNSEL 


My name is Bruce Renwick. I am vice president and general counsel of 
Southern California Edison Co. 

We welcome this opportunity to appear before this committee and present our 
views relative to reimbursement to utilities of utility relocation costs resulting 
from construction under the Federal-aid highway program. 

Southern California Edison Co. is a California corporation. Its general offices 
are located in Los Angeles, Calif. The company is an investor-owned electric 
utility. It has approximately 82,500 stockholders. Presently it has approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 customers. 

The company is engaged in the business of generating, purchasing, transmit- 
ting, distributing, and selling electric energy in portions of central and southern 
California, subject to the jurisdiction of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
State of California. The areas to which the company supplies electricity include 
10 counties, 85 incorporated cities or portions thereof, and more than 150 unin- 
corporated communities and outlying rural territories. The population of the 
territories served by the company is estimated to be approximately 3% million 
persons. 

The company operates an integrated steam and hydroelectric system. 

In order to meet the demands of its customers for electricity, the company oper- 
ates an extensive electric transmission, distribution, and communication system. 
As of December 31, 1954, the company’s electric system consisted of approxi- 
mately 27,000 miles of overhead and underground transmission, distribution, and 
communication lines. Approximately one half of these facilities are located on, 
along and across public streets and highways; the balance are on private property. 

The area served by Southern California Edison Co. has experienced a tremen- 
dous population growth, home building, and industrial and commercial plant 
expansion since the end of World War II. During the period 1949-54, inclusive, 
more new electric customers were added to our lines than were added to the lines 
of any other electric company in the Nation. The new customers added to our 
lines in those years was 390,198. 

During the period from January 1, 1948, through April 1955, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. expended approximately $1,750,000 for relocation costs result- 
ing from highway construction by the State of California and counties (not includ- 
ing cities) on, along or under streets and highways upon which our company had 
installed electric facilities pursuant to constitutional grant, franchise, or permit. 

It is impossible at this time to estimate the amount of relocation costs which 
will be ineurred by the Edison Co. in its service areas as a result of the 
proposed Federal-aid highway program. If the rate of Federal highway expendi- 
tures is increased as proposed in the Gore bill, S. 1048, and in the Martin bill, 
8. 1160, relocation costs of utility facilities resulting from this new Federal-aid 
highway program will be considerably increased. 

Highways are designed, routed, and constructed with the primary objective of 
handling transportation problems of populated areas, moving the maximum 
amount of vehicular traffic efficiently and expeditiously and at a reasonable cost, 
always taking into account the public health, safety, and general welfare. Asa 
general proposition, highways are constructed for the benefit of the public. 
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Relocation costs resulting from highway construction, if borne by the utility, 
become a part of the total utility cost of service and must be charged to the rate 
payers. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on a National Highway Program in its 
January 1955 report to the President states that a safe and efficient highway 
network is essential to America’s military and civil defense, and to the economy ; 
that the existing system is inadequate for both current and future needs and 
that it must be improved to meet urgent requirements of a growing population 
and an expanding economy. 

Utilities are not opposed to the expansion and improvement of the Nation's 
highways, nor is there any desire by the utilities to construct or improve their 
utility facilities at Federal expense as some would claim. Succinctly stated, the 
position of the utilities is: The highway program as proposed under the 1954 
Federal Highway Act is national in scope; it calls for a modern system of inter- 
state highways; it is definitely tied to our military and civil defense; it is for 
the benefit of the 160 millions of people who reside in the United States; it is a 
Federal and not a local project, the cost of which should be paid by all and not by 
only a part of the taxpayers of the United States; the cost of relocating utility 
facilities is one of the items of the cost of building a national system of high- 
ways, just as labor, steel, cement, et cetera. Therefore, the Federal obligation 
with respect to reimbursing utilities for their relocation costs of utility facilities 
on Federal-aid highways should not be dependent upon considerations of local 
law or contractual obligations or the exercise of police power by States, cities, 
or counties. 

In this connection it must be clearly understood that utilities are requesting 
reimbursement only in connection with construction under the proposed new 
Federal-aid highway program; they are not attempting to be relieved of or escape 
any obligations they may have under local law, contract, or otherwise insofar as 
highway improvement being financed by State or local authorities. 

As stated above, the full cost of highway construction as proposed under the 
new Federal-aid highway program should be paid by the general public who will 
benefit from the improved highways. Relocation costs of utility facilities re- 
sulting from this new program should not be charged to the people who are using 
utility services. This new Federal highway program should be paid for by 
the Federal Government. As the Federal Government has no income other than 
moneys it collects in taxes, it necessarily follows that the funds with which to 
pay for the new highways must come from taxes. Southern California Edison 
Co., as all other taxpayers, will be required to pay the taxes. 

The Edison Co. in 1954 paid over $40 million in Federal, State, and local taxes. 
Of this, the Federal Government received approximately $22 million and State 
and local governments approximately $18 million. In 1954, 26 cents out of 
every dollar of gross revenue received by the company was paid out in taxes. 
Taxes paid by our company in 1954 were almost $1 million higher than the total 
payments made to Edison Co. employees and were more than twice the amount 
paid in dividends to the 82,500 stockholders who are owners of the company. 

Southern California Edison Co. respectfully requests that your committee 
recommend that the Federal-aid highway act be amended to include therein a 
provision authorizing reimbursement to utilities for relocation costs of utility 
facilities resulting from construction under the Federal-aid hghway program. 


Mr. Fation. Congressman Priest of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee would like to make a brief statement. 
‘ ae Priest. Thank you very much. I assure you it will be very 

rief. 

Mr. Fation. We are glad to have the distinguished chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commitee with us. 

Mr. Priest. Thank you. It is a pleasure for the chairman to come 
before this distinguished committee, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. J. PERCY PRIEST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Priest. Mr. Chairman, this committee has had this subject of 
relocation of utilities required by the construction of a Federal-aid 
highway before it many times, and perhaps each one of you. knows 
more about the subject than I know. 

In the bill passed in the Senate yesterday, a provision was included 
that would provide that subject to certain conditions 50 percent of 
the cost of the relocation of utility facilities necessitated by the con- 
struction of a Federal-aid project may be paid out of Federal funds 
in such States where under the laws of the State the utility is required 
to pay all of the costs of relocation. 

Now, I have felt for several years that some provision of this sort 
should be written into law. I am not one to tell a committee that has 
studied it as closely as this committee has just what that provision 
should be. My personal interest in it, of course, evolves out of a situa- 
tion just outside the city limits of Nashville where a small utility, a 
water district, has faced some extremely grave problems because of the 
relocation of the Federal highway, necessitating the cost of the re- 
moval of a great many water mains and other facilities of that small 
company. 

Now, it is that type of utility that I think is hurt perhaps most of all, 
although I think it should apply equally to all utilities. 

I happen to know the circumstances of that case myself, and because 
I have been through the area day after day when I am in my district 
and realize just what it has meant to that particular small water dis- 
trict just outside the corporate limits of the city of Nashville, I have 
had more than the usual interest in this particular question. 

As I said, I do not propose to submit an amendment to the committee. 
You know the subject. You have studied it. You have had much 
testimony on it. I feel that some provision in line with the provision 
adopted by the other body is equitable, it is fair, and it is just. 

Mr. Fation. Thank you, Mr. Priest, for coming here. 

a Scuerer. May I ask Mr. Priest a question before you excuse 
1im 

Mr. Priest. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. Are the mains of this water company which are to be 
relocated the result of an improvement or relocation of a highway that 
is part - the Interstate System, the primary system, or the secondary 
system 

Mr. Priest. It is on the Interstate System in this particular case, 
yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Interstate? 

Mr. Priest. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. What route is that? 

Mr. Priest. There are two or three running together there. It is 
Route 41, I believe. There are two or three running together—241 
and 41—and there are—— 

Mr. Scuerer. You mean they are United States highways? 

Mr. Priest. United States highways. 
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Mr. Scuerer. You understand, Mr. Priest, do you not, that not all 
highways designated as United States highways are on the Interstate 
System ¢ 

Mr. Priest. I understand that, but it is a Federal-aid project. I 
understand, however, that they are not all on the Interstate System. 
I was referring, of course, to the amendment that was adopted to an- 
other version of the highway bill, the Gore bill, in the Senate yesterday, 
and to the broad subject in general. 

Mr. Scuerer. I atiiocdkalt 

Mr. Priest. The broad subject of the cost of relocating utilities 
where it becomes necessary because of a Federal-aid highway and in 
States where the utility is compelled to pay the entire cost under State 
law of such removal. 

Mr. Scuerer. The only reason I asked you that question was be- 
cause there was some thinking on this committee that the relief should 
be granted only in those cases where relocations are called for as a 
result of a rebuilding of the Interstate System, and that is the reason 
I wanted to know if you had an example here in your case of a utility 
that was being burdened with this additional expense because of the 
relocation on the Interstate System or if this one happened to be on 
the primary system. 

Mr. Priest. It is a little hard for me to distinguish between a Fed- 
eral-aid highway that is a United States highway and so marked and 
an Interstate System. There may be a distinction, but it is a little 
difficult for me to understand what that distinction is. 

Mr. Scuere. Yours down there may not be on the Interstate Sys- 
tem. It may be a United States highway but not all United States 
highways are on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Priest. I was just going to ask the question if all United States 
highways are on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Scuerer. No, they are not. 

Mr. Priest. Is that the Interstate System proposed in the bill or 
existing today ? 

Mr. Scuere. Existing Interstate System. Not all United States 
highways but only a small percentage of the United States highways 
are on the designated Interstate System. 

Mr. Priesr. I cannot be sure with reference to this particular 
system. 

Mr.- Scuerer. Yours may be on the primary system, which, of 
course, is a Federal-aid project also. 

Mr. Priest. That is right. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Priest. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faxon. Mr. Prince. 

Mr. Prince. I am Gregory Prince, general solicitor of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. I am not to be your witness today, and 
I must say that it is with regret that I say that, because I remember 
well the occasions on which I have appeared before you, sometimes 
rather extensively, and I shall not soon forget the courteous and con- 
siderate and generous treatment I received at your hands. 

Getting down to the point of today’s proceeding, you have before 
you a bill of great importance to this country and to the users of the 
highways. It is also a matter of great importance to the railroads. 
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Mr. Donprro. May I interject, Mr. Chairman, and say whenever 
Mr. Prince speaks I sit up a little straighter. 

Mr. Prince. Thank you, Mr. Dondero. 

We are going to present to you today views that I believe will be 
of assistance to your committee in formulating a sound road program, 
something we are all desirous of. We are going to present it to you 
through a very competent witness, Mr. Burton N. Behling. 

Without further ado, I will present him to you, and he will present 
the testimony on behalf of the railroads. 

Mr. Behling. 


STATEMENT OF BURTON N. BEHLING, ECONOMIST, ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Benwine. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Burton N. Behling, and I am presenting this statement on 
behalf of the Association of American Railroads. ‘The member roads 
of this association include more than 95 percent of the entire class I 
railroad mileage of the United States and their operating revenues 
amount to over 97 percent of the revenues of all classes of railroads. 
My position with the association is that of economist, and my office 
and residence are in Washington, D. C. 

May it be clear to your committee that there is no question in our 
minds about the need for good roads. Our concern is with sources 
and methods of their financing. We believe that appearance before 
your committee is now required because greatly enlarged Federal out- 
lays for highway construction are proposed which would have im- 
portant impacts upon transportation as affecting the public interest. 
We are concerned with the implications of statements by witnesses in 
these hearings, particularly those suggesting that a motor fuel tax, 
whether State or Federal, can be regarded as an adequate highway- 
user charge. 

The history of Federal-highway aid need not be reviewed, although 
it is pertinent to note that, except for emergency measures during the 
depression of the thirties, the annual authorization never had exceeded 
$200 million prior to World War II. Thie Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1954 authorized a total of $875 million for each of the fiscal years 
1956 and 1957, exclusive of additional amounts provided for highways 
under direct Federal jurisdiction. 

Further very much enlarged Federal grants for highways are now 
propesss Under the Clay committee plan, as reflected in H. R. 4260, 

ederal outlays would expand to average more than $3.1 billion an- 
nually over the next 10 years, principally to finance improvements of 
the Interstate System. Such amount would be more than three and 
one-half times as great as the Federal aid extended per year under 
the 1954 act. 

This is not the first time that suggestions have been made to have 
the Federal Government take on large additional financial obliga- 
tions as the only instrumentality thought to be capable of furthering 
a desired objective. Such proposals have been and are a frequent 
occurrence in the highway eld as well as in many others. Rational 
choices must therefore be made unless the Federal Government is to 
assume, indiscriminately and without limit, ever-increasing burdens, 
responsibilities, and the powers that go with them. 
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The question as to highways is whether growing financial participa- 
tion by the Federal Government is really necessary, considering the 
many other demands which press insistently upon it, and also in view 
of the capability of the States, both demonstrated and potential, to 
finance highway-improvement programs. Their capability in this 
regard is discussed later in this statement. 


HIGHWAY NEEDS AND HIGHWAY FINANCE 


We are obviously in the midst of a better-roads movement which, 
with strong backing from automotive groups and others, has been 
mounting in intensity for several years as traffic volumes and con- 
gestion on many highways, especially in urban areas, have continued 
to increase. Better highways we do need in many places, but, unfor- 
tunately, far less attention has been given to the equal need of economi- 
rally sound and equitable methods of their financing. If the organized 
highway-user groups and allied businesses having a direct interest in 
highway development and automotive transportation had over the 
years not matched their hard promotional efforts with stiff resistance 
to having the costs of highway programs impinge upon them, we would 
have better highways today. The pursuit of improved highways pro- 
vided someone else can be found to bear the costs is familiar to every 
State legislator and highway administrator and also, it may be sup- 
posed, to the members of the committee. 

The tendency to stress highway needs without sufficient attention 
to the manner of their financing reflects the view that the needs are 
so great that how we finance them is relatively unimportant. If needs 
were the only consideration, none of us would ever have financial prob- 
lems and neither would our Government. 

There is truly a very real connection between highway needs and 
highway financing. It may serve some purpose to measure highway 
needs apart from their financing, as the Clay committee and those 
cooperating with it did in estimating such total needs at $101 billion 
over the next 10 years. Whether such a figure is too high or too low 
or about right, we are unable to say; but this much is clear: The surest 
test of highway needs is what highway users are willing to pay for in 
adequate user charges covering the full costs. Highway systems can 
be fully self-supporting on the basis of properly scaled user charges, 
and there is no good reason in this day and age of a motor vehicle 
development why they cannot be financed in this sound way. 

Let us consider where we will be if this principle is not applied. If 
highway users are provided with further improvements at a substan- 
tial discount below full costs, by shifting part of them elsewhere, im- 
balances will continue between growing traffic volumes and limited 
highway capacity. We have already seen this happen as a result of 
methods of finance which have given undue stimulation to motortruck 
traffic growth. Unless highway users are made fully accountable for 
highway costs with adequately scaled charges by classes of vehicles, 
highway deficiencies and congestion will plague us indefinitely, and we 
will never catch up. 

This is where financial expediency, premised on recommendations 
stressing needs and slighting sound finance, will inevitably lead. What 
we really need are means of financing highway requirements that do 
not cause more troubles than they cure. 
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Bear in mind, please, we make no suggestion that highway trans- 
portation be hampered or starved, but we do earnestly say that con- 
tinued forced feeding of this very thriving means of transportation 
is unwarranted and would be positively harmful in its consequences. 


EFFECTS OF HIGHWAY FINANCING UPON THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


The importance of financing highways with adequate and properly 
scaled user charges, so as to avoid disrupting other essential and com- 
peting forms of transportation, was brought to the attention of the 
Clay committee last October when, with particular reference to the 
necessity of requiring the heavy freight vehicles to pay a proper 
share of highway costs, we said : 


* * * In terms of inherent economy, the railroads still constitute the essential 
backbone of the Nation’s transportation system in time of peace and they are 
recognized to be utterly indispensable in time of national emergency. 

If it is desired to sap the strength of the railroads, and to encourage their 
eventual nationalization on the basis of governmental support, the policy can 
be continued of providing highway facilities for use in commercial freight 
transportation without requiring user payments or with inadequate payments. 
But if the essentiality of the railroad system is recognized, and if we mean 
to adhere to the philosophy of private enterprise under conditions of equal 
competition, we must require those who use highways for private gain to pay 
fully for highway facilities in accordance with their cost responsibilities. 


Subsequently, in its report to the President (p. 4), the Clay com- 
mittee indicated some recognition of the validity of this analysis 
and the importance of maintaining “equitable competitive condtions” 
in transportation when it said : 

All forms of transportation are essential to the national economy, including 
waterways, railroads, airways, and pipelines, and their continued functioning 
as complementary services under equitable competitive conditions is important. 
Representatives of the railroads have pointed out to us the competitive threat 
represented by improved highway facilities and increasing truck haulage. 
However, this committee was created to consider the highway network, and 
other media of transportation do not fall within its province. This relation- 
ship between the several forms of transportation is under study by other Gov- 
ernment agencies and special committees fully informed of those views. 

Mr. Dempsey. I wish the gentleman would suspend for just a sec- 
ond. Your statement is very, very interesting. I am sure we all want 
to hear it. But how many more pages do you have? 

Mr. Benutna. The total statement, sir, is about 25 pages. I have 
estimated that it can be presented in close to an hour. 

Mr. Dempsey. We want to hear the statement, but the buzzer you 
just heard requires us to go to the floor to vote, so we will have to 
suspend for 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. Beuurne. I would be happy to wait, sir. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken.) 

Mr. Dempsey. The committee will come to order, please. 

Now, Mr. Behling, you may proceed, if you will. 

Mr. Bentrne. Thank you, sir. 

At page 5 I was reading a portion of the Clay committee report. 

In this brief statement by the Clay committee, the effect of highway 
financing upon the Nation’s transportation system was briefly dis- 
missed and not again referred to. Nor is there any indication in the 
committee’s proposed financing plan that it gave heed to the principle 
of maintaining “equitable competitive conditions.” From this passing 
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reference it is evident that the Clay committee did not give a compre- 
hensive reach to its inquiries regarding methods of highway finance. 

To correct any possible misunderstanding, the railroads did not, 
before the Clay committee, nor do they now, take any position in 
opposition to “improved highway facilities.” What we did urge upon 
the committee, and what we desire to stress now, is the necessity of 
sound financing of highways, supported fully and adequately by 
properly scaled user charges to cover the costs of highway improve- 
ments and their maintenance. We are strongly of the opinion that 
sound and equitable financing goes to the very heart of the highway 
problem. 

In no other respect is the necessity of sound highway financing more 
important than in considering defense requirements. We can all agree 
that expanding highway programs should certainly not be permitted 
to endanger the national security. Undesired though it is, impairment 
of our security will be invited if highways are not financed by adequate 
and properly graduated user charges. Only on this basis can harmful 
consequences to the Nation’s vital railroad system from artificially 
stimulated competition on the highways be avoided. We must guard 
against highway financing programs that would produce a net loss 
rather that a net gain to the overall economic strength and security 
potential of the country. 

Highways, along with all other segments of the total economy, con- 
tribute to the national defense and security. Danger arises, however, 
when one segment is singled out for promotional expenditures without 
considering how it fits into the entire economy and the distortions 
which may result. Great harm may come from providing superhigh- 
way systems, premised on defense needs, to be used as commercial 
freightways which are not adequately supported as to costs by those 
who operate on them. Such a policy could seriously impair the capa- 
bility of the railroads as instruments of defense. Certainly no one 
would claim that highway capacity and operation could be sufficiently 
expanded under emergency conditions to fill this void. 

The tremendous role of the railroads during World War IT, in ab- 
sorbing increasing transportation requirements as well as shifts of 
traffic from other means of transportation, including trucks, has been 
recognized by many military authorities and others familiar with the 
conditions which were then met. What is not so well appreciated is 
the relative decline which has occurred in railroad traffic since that 
emergency. In 1940, at the brink of World War IT, the railroads 
handled 62 percent of all ton-miles of intercity freight traffic and in- 
creased this share to 72 percent at the war peak in 1943. But since that 
time the railroads’ share has steadily fallen to a little over 50 percent 
in 1954. In contrast, over the same period, the motor trucks handled 
about 10 percent of the total intercity freight traffic in 1940, then fell 
off under wartime conditions to only 5.6 percent in 1943, but by 1953 
their percentage had risen to over 17 percent. 

Continuation of these trends, with the relative amount of railroad 
traffic falling off as compared with other forms of transportation, 
which would be fostered by providing improved highway facilities 
without adequate charges upon the heavy vehicles, could not help but 
affect adversely the capacity of the railroads to handle the peak Tells 
which would be thrown upon them in a future full-scale war emergency. 
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It might be thought that if traffic and capability of the railroads de- 
cline while highway freighters grow in their place, the requirements 
of national defense would still be provided for. Any such concept of 
simple substitution must be weighed in terms of basic economy. Mili- 
tary and civilian authorities on mobilization planning recognize the 
importance of manpower conservation in times of national emergency, 
and they also know that no material is then more indispensable or 
must be more stringently conserved than petroleum. In the utiliza- 
tion of these and other essential resources the railroads have a wide 
margin of superior efficiency over trucks in transporting freight. 
Transportation economy stands out most clear ly when emergency con- 
ditions are in view, because in such circumstances inherent economies 

rather than artificially created advantages become a matter of stark 
necessity. 

The report of the Presidential Advisory Committee on Transport 
Policy and Organization, released on April 18, 1955, contains these 
very important conclusions regarding transportation for defense : 

* * * Any policy which has the effect of weakening any form of transporta- 
tion on which we must place major reliance in the event of war is not a satisfac- 
tory defense policy. 

. - . * * * * 

The railroads may be expected to have the greatest flexibility in accommodat- 
ing an expanded domestic traffic with a minimum increase in equipment, since 
other forms of transportation as a rule require additions to equipment in direct 
ratio to an increase in traffic handled, and this is not the case with the railroad 
industry. Any policy which strengthens the railroad base will tend to increase 
the built-in flexibility of our transportation plant. 

Sound financing of highway programs is, therefore, a vital concern 
of the national defense and not beyond its purview. For this reason, 
as well as to preserve the sound competitive conditions in peacetime 
transportation, the costs of highways should be paid by those who 
use them. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS IN HIGHWAY FINANCING 


Far more than the interest of the railroads as self-supporting busi- 
ness enterprises is involved in pursuing sound methods of highway 
finance. Of primary importance is the interest of the Nation in pre- 
serving an economically balanced system of competitive transporta- 
tion, with favors and artificial advantages to none. There is also the 
matter of equity between general taxpayers and highway users, for it 
is the latter who should pay the cost of highway facilities provided 
for their use. 

It is likewise important that the cost responsibilities of heavy over- 
the-road freight vehicles, as distinguished from passenger automo- 
biles, ight farm trucks, and pickup- and-deliver y vehicles, be reflected 
in the user charges paid by them. That the heavy commercial ve- 
hicles, though relatively small in number, largely account for existing 
highway inadequacies and financing problems w hich will be developed 
subsequently in this statement. “Unless properly graduated user 

charges are levied against these heavy vehicles, private automobiles 
and other light vehicles are made to bear highw ay costs on behalf of 
the heavy vehicles. 

Motor vehicles cannot, as the operators of heavy trucks are wont 
to do, be lumped into one undifferentiated category as highway users 
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in considering highway cost responsibilities and sound financing. In 
1954, according to data from the Bureau of Public Roads, the total 
number of registered motor vehicles was 58,589,863, of which 
9,842,647 were classed as trucks. The vast majority of the latter, how- 
ever, are light vehicles similar to passenger cars in size, weight, and 
operating characteristics. 

According to latest available data for the year 1952, there were only 
about 661,000 heavy trucks and combinations of the types engaged in 
highway freight transportation. These latter types, which require 
such extraordinary increments of highway and bridge strength, ca- 
pacity, and their attendant costs, constitute less than 7 percent of all 
the vehicles referred to as trucks and about 1 percent of the total num- 
ber of registered motor vehicles—7 percent of all the trucks and 1 per- 
cent of all the motor vehicles of all kinds. 

Still another major consideration is the impact upon the Federal 
debt and budget situation that woud result from enlarged future com- 
mitments for highway financing, either by long-term borrowing or 
regular appropriations. Especially if Federal commitments for high- 
ways are expanded, insistent demands for large-scale help for schools, 
hospitals, and similar programs will be strongly pressed. 

In viewing broadly the matter of Federal grants-in-aid, your com- 
mittee and the Congress will probably have to consider these ques- 
tions of expenditure for schoolchildren and the sick as compared to 
highways, which can be self-supporting from adequate user charges 
and without special charity to those who use the highways commer- 
cially for private gain. If greater Federal aids are to be extended in 
every direction, prospects for balancing the Federal budget will be 
further dimmed, as will also prudent opportunities for Federal tax 
reductions which are now the subject of widespread concern. 

For all these reasons, if there is a sound way to finance essential 
highway programs without additional strains upon the finances of 
the Federal Government, then surely such alternative should be 
chosen. State and local governments have fiscal problems too, but 
they are not so insurmountable as seems to be assumed by those who 
would impose greater burdens of highway financing upon the Fed- 
eral Government. As will be shown later, the States have available 
to them untapped sources of potential highway funds from adequate 
charges upon highway users. 

Also, if the Federal Government can lift or go around its debt 
limit, it would seen that the States could, if necessary, loosen their debt 
limits to finance essential highway improvements. In this regard the 
debt status and the budget condition of the Federal Government may 
appropriately be examined in comparison with those of the States. 
According to the Bureau of the Census, the total indebtedness of all 
the States at the end of fiscal 1954 was $9.6 billion and State revenues 
exceeded expenditures in that year by $148 million. The contrasting 
picture of the debt and deficit position of the Federal Government is 
well known and needs not elaboration. 


THE USER-CHARGE PRINCIPLE 


While the principle that highway costs should be supported by 
adequate user charges has come to be widely accepted, it still falls far 
short in practice. The Federal Government by its own action should 
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foster and encourage the development of proper highway-user charge 
structures. As will be shown, however, current proposals for financ- 
ing increased Federal highway aid would not have this effect. 
President Eisenhower, in his budget message to the Congress on 
January 17, 1955, stated the general issue clearly when he said; 
I firmly believe that as large a proportion as possible of the expenditures of 


the Government should be borne by those directly benefiting thereform. The 
user-charge principle should be further extended. * * * 


Later in the same message he further said : 


The basic principle underlying budget recommendations for programs in the 
field of transportation, housing, and business is that the national interest is 
best served by privately owned and operated industry which is assisted by a 
minimum of Federal funds and Federal basic facilities operated at the lowest 
feasible cost and financed, where possible, by charges levied on the users of the 
servicts, **'.* 

Again, in his highway message on February 22 this year, the President 
even more forcefully spoke in favor of highway-user charges, as 
follows: 

A sound Federal highway program, I believe, can and should stand on its own 
feet, with highway users providing the total dollars necessary for improvement 
and new construction. * * * 

Thus, the President recommended that all of the costs—the total 
dollars—should be borne by highway users, with none of the costs 
subtracted or charged off to various indirect benefits emanating from 
the availability of highway facilities. 

In other parts of the President’s highway message and in the accom- 
panying report of his advisory committee, references are made to large 
savings in insurance and accident costs and vehicle operating costs 
which would be made possible by improved highways. 
the improvement of our highway systems as recommended herein would reduce 
transportation costs to the public through reductions in vehicle operating costs 
competently estimated to average as much as a penny a mile. 

In view of potential savings of such magnitude to those operating 
on the highways, there could hardly be better justification for placing 
the costs of highway facilities squarely upon those who use them. 

With such a clear statement of the basic issues as to proper highway- 
cost responsibility, it is a matter of deep regret that the report to the 
President by his advisory committee gives no recognition to the short- 
comings of a motor-fuel tax as a highway-user charge in recommend- 
ing that future revenues from the Federal excise taxes on motor fuels 
should be counted as the financial support for a greatly enlarged 
Federal-aid highway program. 

If such a financing plan were to be adopted the Federal Govern- 
ment would be a quarter of a century behind the States in their evolv- 
ing development of properly scaled highway-user charge structures. 
The $25 billion program mapped out for the Interstate System would 
be financed from the proceeds of approximately 1 cent of motor fuel 
tax. For a heavy truck operated at about 6 miles to a gallon of fuel, 
the user payment would thus amount to a mere token charge of one- 
sixth of 1 cent a truck-mile. Yet, this is the only kind of payment 
which a heavy vehicle would make to the Federal Government for use 
of the premium Interstate System facilities. Actually, since these 
heavy vehicles already bear the Federal motor fuel tax as a general 
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excise, they would pay aothing they do not now pay if this Federal 
excise tax were to be simply transfigured, explicitly or otherwise, into 
a user charge. 

Because the idea continues to be advanced that a motor-fuel tax 
represents, standing by itself, a fair and equitable highway-user 
charge, it is necessary to show why this cannot be true. For auto- 
mobiles and other light vehicles a motor fuel tax does provide a gen- 
erally satisfactory method of applying the user-charge —— be- 
cause such light vehicles are of the same general size and weight, con- 
sume the same type of fuel, and operate as individual units with about 
the same relative fuel efficiency per unit of weight. 

But these conditions do not come close to applying to the heavy 
freight vehicles and combinations because their consumption of fuel 
does not increase proportionally with increasing vehicle sizes and 
weights. A recent callwain by the Illinois tSate Division of Highways 
shows that fuel consumption, and hence the motor-fuel charge, of a 
heavy truck is less than one-third as great on the average as for a 
passenger automobile or similar light vehicle on a weight-mileage 
basis. (State of Illinois, Department of Public Works and Buildings, 
Division of Highways, “Motor Vehicle Taxation in Illinois,” Aug. 
1, 1952, pp. 14-15). 

For this reason, every State, without any exception, has recognized 
the need to supplement its fuel tax with additional charges upon the 
large and heavy vehicles. These supplemental user charges are usually 
still in the form of registration fees graduated in varying degrees 
according to size and weight characteristics, 

The registration-fee method of highway-user charge upon the 
heavier vehicles cannot, however, bring about a fair allocation of high- 
way costs to such vehicles because mileage, and therefore actual high- 
way use, is not truly reflected. Among other injustices, it excessively 
burdens farm trucks and other low-mileage vehicles. What is needed 
is a mileage form of user charge upon the heavy commercial trucks 
and combinations, graduated by weight classes, and directly variable 
with the actual use made of highway facilities in each particular 
State. Each State can then have its own highway-user charge struc- 
ture, geared to its own highway cost conditions and revenue needs, 
and applied to resident and nonresident heavy trucks alike. 

The weight-mileage type of user charge upon the large and heavy 
vehicles is just and equitable because it embodies the two funda- 
mental factors which relate most directly to highway use and cost, 
namely, weight and mileage. It can also “ conformed to size, capac- 
ity, and road-occupancy factors in their bearing upon highway costs, 
thus taking into account both the structural and geometric features 
of highway design in accordance with the operating characteristics 
and basic cost responsibilities of the various classes of heavy vehicles 
using such facilities. 

The guiding principle is that the heavy freight vehicles should be 
required to pay to each State in user charges at a rate, proportioned 
to mileage and maximum declared weight, at least as great as the rate 
paid by owners of passenger automobiles and other light vehicles. 

And may I add, there I refer to the States. The same thing I think 
would apply to the Federal Government if the Federal Government 
is going to have a major part, an important part, in the financing of 
some of our road systems. 
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Applied in conjunction with the motor-fuel tax, the weight-mileage 
user charge on heavy vehicles must be graduated steeply enough in 
its sever ral weight brackets to overcome “the discrimin: atory effect of 
the motor- fuel tax ase *xplained above. 

Opposition can be expected to continue from those who are the 
principal beneficiaries of conditions unduly favorable to them. 

[ should like to read now a very important quotation from a report 
by the State of New York Joint Legislative Committee on Highways, 
Canals, and Revenues, a 1953 report, wherein it is said: 

* * * The great need and pressing demand for extraordinary highways stem 
from the costly requirements of rapidly increasing numbers and mileage of heavy 
commercial vehicles. 

Despite this, the highway transportation industry continues to avoid and even 
to deny its just responsibility in assuming its proportionate share of highway 
costs. This industry has consistently resisted nearly every conceivable type of 
highway taxation, although it hypothetically and piously continues to assert a 
willingness to pay increased taxes if they are “equitable.” Almost invariably 
this means some other tax than the one or the ones under consideration. The 
sole tax the industry has supported in any degree is the gas tax, since the 
major share of this tax would be paid by passenger cars and light vehicles, which 
therefore penalizes heavy vehicles the least. 

In keeping with this attitude, a spokesman for the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., advised this committee at the hearing on May 
lv that— 
if Cungress determines that such an increase (of 1 cent) in the fuel tax is the 
only feasible way of getting the Interstate System of Highways, our organization 
will bow to such congressional determination. 

We think they might well yield on that point since such a tax bears 
on them very lightly. 

Notwithstanding all evidence to the contrary, the trucking industry 
las continued to suggest that a motor fuel tax serves as an adequate 
user charge upon the heavy freight vehicles. Thus, in this hearing 
on M: ay 12, another witness for the American Truc ‘king Associations, 
Inc., stated that a motor fuel tax results in a charge per vehicle mile 
“4 or 5 times higher for large trucks than for small vehicles” and 
further said that this differential is in line with the structure of toll 
charges on existing toll turnpikes. No mention was made of the 
much greater weight differences between light and heavy vehicles 
which, as already pointed out, mean that heavy trucks pay less than 
one-third as much fuel tax on a weight-mile basis as do passenger cars 
and other light vehicles. Toll charges are applied as extra or premium 
charges over and above the other user charges which motor vehicles 
pay wherever their highway operations occur. It may be noted, also, 
that toll rates upon the heavy trucks have not been fixed by the turn- 
pike authorities in accord with the cost responsibilities of the hea 
vehicles, but rather with a view to attracting truck traffic and toll 

revenues, 

Feder aid highway programs, premised on the false assumption 
that they can be ¢ -onformed to the principle of use r support by a motor 
a tax alone. would pe rpetuate these ser 10us Inequ ties which th 
states, to an incre asing extent, are rec ogni zin vg. The re port ot she 

Clay committee notes (p- 9) the highway deterioration caused by in 

eased weight of vehicles, higher average speeds, and heavier axle 
loads. but it makes no suggestions for checking such extravagant 
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waste or for placing the excessive highway costs upon the destructive 
heavy vehicles. 

The continuing failure to charge heavy freight vehicles with a 
proper share of highway costs has chain effects. The heavy vehicles 
do not contribute ‘adequately to highway revenues and, artificially 
encouraged by low charges, they then multiply beyond their true 
economic range, thus requiring still greater highway expenditures to 
xuccommodate them. Overloading practices also dissipate the highway 
investment. 

Virtually every objective study that has been made in State after 
State has disclosed that heavy freight vehicles do not pay a proper 
share of highway costs. This common conclusion has been reached 
by independent investigators even though their methods of analysis 
lave differed somewhat from each other. Passenger automobile 
owners and operators of other light vehicles have been made to bear 
burdens that should have been placed upon large and heavy freight 
vehicles. Such findings have resulted from thorough studies in Ohio, 
New York, Illinois, Virginia, Oregon, California, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, and other States. In New York, Ohio, Oregon, and a few 
other States, these investigations have led to revisions of user-charge 
structures requiring the heavy vehicles to pay a more substantial share 
of highway costs. 

The bounty to highway freight transporters has aggravated the 
problem of prov iding adequate highway facilities in step with increas- 
ing traffic demands, Over stimulated by low user charges, the heavy- 
freight vehicles are largely responsible in many situations for tratflic 
congestion and inadequate highway capacity. Clearance requirements 
of the larger vehicles are another cost factor for which they should 
be lield accountable. 

Growth of over-the-road highway freighters has done more than to 
render highway facilities inadequate as to capacity. It is also sub- 
stantiated fact that the heavy vehicles have greatly accelerated the 
wearing out of the highway plant. Positive evidence of destruction 
on many highways over which heavy vehicles operate in large num- 
bers, as well as experiments on test roads, have demonstrated that such 
vehicles are responsible for early failure and inadequacy of existing 
highways out of all proportion to their life expectancies under reason- 
able conditions of use. 

A further word needs to be said about tests which may show what 
kind of highways would need to be built under the conditions in the 
particular test location to withstand the loads imposed by heavy trucks. 
If such highways are to be built above the standards which would 
otherwise be 1 ‘equired, heavy truck users should certainly be required 
to pay the additional costs. 

It is no less important to consider that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of highways and thousands of bridges already in place, 
and in which billions of dollars of public money ‘have been invested, 
that cannot withstand heavy truck traffic in large volume without 
being torn to pieces in a short time. It is reckless to permit them to 
be destroyed because certain limited tests may indicate that highway 
facilities, if constructed to higher standards at greater cost, could bear 
up under extreme loads. We ‘must protect the tremendous inv estments 
already made as well as seek intelligent guidance regarding the stand- 
ards which should be pursued in providing highways for the future. 
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\ report released a few weeks ago by the California Division ef 
Highways, responsive to California State Senate Resolution No. 28 
(1954), bears directly on this matter of highway destruction by heavy 
commercial vehicles and their cost responsibilities. This report on 
the effects of heavy vehicle loads and their increasing frequency reaches 
the following important conclusion : 

In the postwar period of 1947 to 1953, the average gross weight of commercial 
vehicles (including loads), on State highways has increased 18 percent and the 
percentage of axles carrying the heavier loads between 12,000 and 18,000 pounds 
has increased from 14 percent to 25 percent. In the same period, the average 
volume of commercial traffic has increased 40 percent. These increases in axle 
loading within the present law are rendering obsolete the thousands of miles of 
older highway not designed for such heavy loading. (California Highways and 
— Works, Official Journal of the Division of Highways, Department of Pub- 
lic Works, State of California, January-February 1955, p. 8.) 

These conditions are not peculiar to California ; they are encountered 
by highway administrators in State after State throughout the Nation. 

At these hearings on May 12, a witness for the trucking industry 
cited statements made many years ago by the former Commissioner of 

Publie Roads, Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, giving his opinion that road 
ia and standards for highways were governed primarily by 
weather conditions. These statements were made in 1931—some 24 
years ago—when highway engineering was much less developed than 
now and when operations by “heavy commercial truck on the present 
scale did not exist. 

The witness for the trucking industry did not reveal to the commit- 
tee that Mr. MacDonald has made more recent statements of ver y dif- 
ferent import. In 1950, testifying before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, still in his capacity as Commis- 

sioner, he said: 

The evidence of serious road damage caused by excessively heavy axle loads is 
now abundant and irrefutable. 

Equally significant are the following unqualified conclusions ex- 
pressed by Mr. MacDonald in 1949: 


Specifically, we are overloading our highways in their traffic-volume capacity 
and in their structural capacity * * * the results are so costly both to indi- 
viduals and to the public, that they total a disgraceful and extravagent waste in 
the Nation’s true economy. 


In the same statement Mr. MacDonald issued this warning: 


With the marked increase in heavy loads since the end of the war. the 
has become even more alarming. 
Damage has occurred on all types of high-type pavements. Bituminous pave- 
ments are made rough and rutted. Excessive pressures shove and knead the 
rface out of shape. Concrete pavements are subjected to pumping at joints, 
owing by raipd deterioration of the whole surface. 
There is conclusive evidence that this damage is one d by heavy wheel loads 
This matter has been the subject of serious study by practic ally every hig 
research agency, and they all reach the same conclusion—the dam 


on pavements subjected to frequent heavy wheel loads 
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Efforts by the States to prevent rapid deterioration of the hi: ghways 
by imposing load limits on heavy vehicles have not yet achieved thi 
objective. It has been extremely profitable to increase payloads | 
exceeding the lawful weight limits. Penalties in m: iXimum we ight 
laws have been insufficient deterrents to profitable overloading of the 
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highways. Where the laws have been adequate, frequently the en- 
forcement has not. In many instances, the legal load limits were 
fixed so high as to be utterly ineffective in protecting against damage. 
These deficiencies, which apply in varying degrees in the several 
States, add up to a vast amount of highway costs ‘direc tly attributable 
to heavy vehicles and their loads. More effective measures, strictly 
enforced with heavy penalties, are required to meet these conditions. 

Responsibility for controlling the use of highways goes hand in hand 
with responsibility for their financing. These joint responsibilities 
cannot effectively be separated. Pouring additional Federal funds 
into highways could not be a sound alternative to adequate charges 
upon the heavy vehicles and effective steps to protect existing facilities 
against abuse by heavy freight vehicles which absorb excessive propor- 
tions of highway capacity and by their operations destroy highway 
facilities more rapidly than funds can be found to replace and improve 
them. 

I should like to refer briefly to the highway progress the States 
have made, because it seems to us they have made some substantial 
progress. 

HIGHWAY PROGRESS OF THE STATES 


Proposals for enlarged Federal-aid programs seem to assume that 
the States cannot gear themselves to finance anticipated highway 
needs and, binedieu. that increased Federal participation is the only 
course available. This assumption that the States must have more 
financial help should be considered with recognition of the substantial 
progress made in road construction in recent years and, particularly, 
of the potential ability of the States to finance on a sound basis such 
accelerated highway construction programs as may be necessary. If 
the States can continue to bear their responsibilties, ‘without abdication 
to the Federal Government whose own finances are under strain, there 
is every good reason to have them do it. 

What are the essential facts? In the first place, the record shows 
that the States and their subdivisions, with their own resources as 
supplemented by amounts of Federal aid heretofore provided, have 
made substantial progress in financing roadbuilding and mainte- 
nance programs since World War II. The Bureau of Public Roads 
is authority for the statement that postwar road-building programs 
got into “high gear” about 1948. (“Highways in the U nited States,” 
1954, p.4.) In that year total construction expenditures on highways 
and streets from all sources of funds amounted to $1,788 million. Last 
year, in 1954, such construction expenditures had increased to $3,856 
million, or considerably more than double the 1948 total. Growth of 
expenditures occurred in each of the successive intervening years. 


Only in part are these increases attributable to greater F ederal funds @ 


prov ided for road construg¢tion, amounting in 1948 to $405 million and 


in 1954 to $648 million, as well as to toll- -road bond financi ing by the 
States. It is significant, also, that the cost index of the Bureau of | 


Public Roads was virtually the same in 1954 (211.1) as in 1948 (211.3), 


so that price level changes are not a factor in this comparison (Price 7 


‘Trends for Federal-Aid Highway Construction, fourth quarter, 1954). 

Moreover, construction expenditures for highw: ays are expected to 
continue to grow from established sources of ‘funds. The C lay com- 
mittee, aided by the Bureau of Public Roads and State highway de- 
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partments, had estimated that highway construction funds to be 
available from present sources will average about $4.7 billion annually 
over the next 10 years, or 27 percent more than was spent for con- 
struction in 1954. This estimate, which allows for anticipated growth 
of highway revenues at existing levels of user charges, appears to be a 
conservative projection. 

There is also the important matter of what the States could do to 
increase funds for highway construction that they have not yet done. 
The arresting fact is that most of the States have been slow to adjust 
their highway-user charges to present dollar values and to estimated 
highway financial requirements. 

a lag is especially evident with respect to charges ap plicable to 

» heavy “vehicles used in highway transportation. © omparisons of 

State highway-user charges—other than on motor fuel—effective in 
1940 with those in effect on Janu: ry 1, 1955, reveal that only 23 States 
increased such charges on a standard heavy vehicle, as described be- 
low, to any substantial extent in that span of years. 

For this analysis the following types of charges were considered to 
be highway-user payments: (1) Registration fees, (2) licenses, (3) 
weight-mileage taxes, (4) gross receipts taxes levied for highway pur- 
poses, and (5) privilege taxes on highway carriers. Motor fuel 
charges were considered separately. A standard vehicle with the fol- 
low ing specifications was used: Tractor-semitrailer, 3 axles, pneumatic 
tires, rated capacity 8 tons—tractor 3, semitrailer 5, empty weight of 
comin 18,000 pounds -tractor 8,000 and semitrailer 10,000, gross 
weight 40.000 pounds—tractor 20,000 and semitrailer 20,000, payload 
22,000 pounds, 93 horsepower. The standard vehicle was assumed to 
be a common carrier operating interstate. Tax data for 1940 from 
Compendium of Certain Laws Pertaining to Motor Carriers and Gen- 
eral Information on the Subject, prepared by the Association of 
American Railroads, competitive transportation research, eastern- 
southern region, September 5, 1940. Current data from Digest of 
State Laws Pertaining to the Regulation and Taxation of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Association of American Railroads and the Association of 
Western Railways, December 1954. 

The other 25 States and the District of Columbia either did not 
change such highway-user charges at all. reduced them, or increased 
them by less than 20 percent. Included in the latter group are those 
States where slight changes resulted incidentally from revision of the 
form of user ¢ harges rather than from positive measures to raise their 
level. 

Changes over the same period in motor-fuel tax rates have been 
more general, with 36 States and the District of Columbia having in- 
creased this type of user charge by 1 cent or more per gallon since 

1940. The increases have been moderate, however. for data from the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads show that the weighted aver- 
age gasoline tax per gallon for all of the States was 3.96 cents in 1940 
and 5.19 cents in 1954, or an average increase of approximately 30 
percent. 

Che rigidity of highway-user charges of the States is especially sig- 
nificant when related to the greatly increased costs of highway con- 
struction and maintenance that have occurred since before World War 
If. From 1940 to 1954 costs of highway construction more than 
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doubled, with similar increases in maintenance costs, as shown by the 
price index for Federal-aid highway construction issued by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, which rose from 100 for 1940 to 211.1 
for 1954. 

For the heavy freight vehicles, in particular, the result has been even 
more grossly int idequate payments for their highway use than they 
paid many years ago. They have contributed greatly to the prema- 
ture destruction of. highway facilities built during periods of much 
lower costs without sroviding i in adequate measure the financial means 
for replacement pot improvement of highways in the present era of 
much higher costs. The States have been attempting futilely to pro- 
vide adequate highways for present needs with user charges which 
are still geared largely to conditions as they existed back in 1940. 

Here, then, is the primary reason why highway funds have not been 
forthcoming to the States on a scale commensurate with estimated 

requirements. The States have been counting too much on increas- 

ing yields from user charges pegged at inadequate and out-of-date 
levels. The result is underfinancing of highway construction and 
maintenance programs, because increasing revenue yields from user 
charges with growing registrations and traffic do not and will not 
suffice both to cover greatly enlarged highway programs and the effects 
since 1940 of inflation in reducing the value of the highway dollar. 
They have been trying to make those highway dollars do double duty, 
and it will not work we think. Whether we like it or not, highways 
do not come free; someone must pay. The answer is for the States, 
on a properly scaled basis as between classes of motor vehicles, to 
increase highway-user charges. The remedy is not to shift greater 
burdens of “highw ay financing to the Federal Government in lieu of 
adequate user charges. 

I might say—and I will come to it in a moment—that if, on the 
other hand, it is considered by the Congress necessary to have greater 
Federal participation, then the guiding and controlling principle, we 
think, is that the user should pay and that, therefore, the Federal 
Government would have need to construct a highway-user charge 
structure of its own to match the Federal money going into the 
highways. 

If acceleration of highway-improvement. programs is necessary, 
State borrowing can be used to supplement current revenues, aided if 
need be with advances from the Federal Government to be repaid from 
future highway-user revenues of the States. In lieu of increasing 
Federal grants-in-aid the Federal Government could, if that were 
found to be necessary, temporarily, lend capital funds to the State 
and local governments to help them in financing their highway-i im- 
provement programs. This would eliminate the problem of “free” 
money which subverts the objective of establishing an adequate system 
of user charges, properly distributed among the several classes of 
highway users so as to cover all sources of highway funds. The 
States and localities would be required, from the proceeds of highway- 
user charges, to repay such advances, together with full interest, over 
a reasonable period of years. 

President Eisenhower evidently had such an approach in mind when, 
in the statement presented for him to the governors at Lake George 
last July, he suggested that the Federal Government might “advance 
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funds or guarantee the obligations of localities or States which under- 
take to construct new, or modernize existing, highways.’ 

One of the most unfortunate consequences of current proposals for 
enlarged Federal highway aid is the expectation it seems to have 
encouraged that the Federal Government is going to provide some 
easy method of highway financing. There are indications that the 
States, taking a wait-and-see position, are relaxing their own efforts 
to provide required funds. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY AID AND THE MOTOR-FUEL TAX 


In considering highway needs and programs much attention centers 
on What are the respective Federal and State responsibilities in this 
matter. While this is, indeed, an important issue, undue emphasis 
upon it may have the unfortunate effect of concealing the underlying 
principle that I referred to just a moment ago that it is basically the 
responsibility of highway users to provide the necessar y funds for con- 
structing and maintaining these facilities. Viewed in this light, the 
essential question is at which level of government appropriate user 
charges can most effectively be imposed. 


Especially in recent years, as noted earlier in this statement, there 
has appeared a tendency to regard the Federal excise tax on motor fuel 
as a highway-user charge in support of efforts to obtain increased 
Feder: al highw ay aid. The theory that this tax is a user charge is 
contrary to its well-established status under the law. 

Over the years the Federal Government, to meet its general budget 
needs, has developed an extensive list of selective excise taxes includ- 
ing, among many others, the motor fuel and other automotive excise 
taxes. The automotive excises are no different from the others as 
being for the general support of governmental functions and not in 
any sense special benefit taxes. Some of them have been in effect a 
long time, even though regarded as emergency or temporary revenue 
measures when adopted. Until recently, affected groups have recog- 

nize d and firmly held that all of the Federal automotive excises are 
general taxes and have emphasized their temporary nature in seeking 
repeal or modification of them. Now, some of these affected groups, 

viewing less hopefully than before the prospects for repeal of the auto- 
motive excises generally and of the motor-fuel tax in particular, seek 
to have the latter diverted to their advantage in additional spending on 
highways by the Federal Government. 

It has been suggested by the trucking industry in these hearings that 
the levy of an excise tax on diesel fuel used in highway vehicles, as 
provided by the Revenue Act of 1951, indicates that the “linkage 
theory” between Federal highway aid and the automotive excise taxes 
has been adopted. The record is clear, however, that this diesel-fuel 
tax was not regarded as a user charge, but was imposed for the specific 
purpose of correcting discrimination against highway vehicles pow- 
ered by gasoline. In its report (No. 586, June 18, 1951, p. 43) the 
House Committee on W ays and Means plainly stated the reason for 
the diesel-fuel tax as follows: 

Your committee believes that the taxation of diesel fuel on highways on the 


same basis as gasoline is necessary in order to prevent discrimination against 
vehicles powered by gasoline. 
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The Senate Committee on Finance (S. Rept. No. 781, September 18, 
1951, p. 97) gave the same explanation of the nature and purpose of 
the excise tax on diesel fuel. 

Plausible relationships can, of course, be suggested between some or 
all of the Federal automotive excise taxes and Federal highway aid. 
Such connection will, no doubt, continue to be emphasized as long as 
the contention seems persuasive, even though it lacks support in law or 
fiscal policy. If the Federal excise tax on motor fuel can be regarded 
as a highway-user charge, with equal plausibility the revenues from 
the excise tax on telephone service, for one example, could be claimed 
for the special benefit of American Telephone and Telegraph and its 
customers. The same observation would apply to all the other Federal 
excises. All of them are true taxes in the technical sense, as distin- 
guished from user charges for special services or facilities provided 
by the Government. 

Whether and when the Federal excise tax on motor fuel might be 
repealed is another question involving many fiscal and budgetary 
considerations, just as in the case of other Federal excise taxes on a 
variety of commodities and services, for example, those on the trans- 
portation for-hire of persons and property to which the railroads and 
some of the highway transporters are subject. The motor-fuel tax 
should be considered along with these others, but not singled out in 
a preferred position, when condition of the Federal budget may per- 
mit such tax reductions. 

Even if the linkage theory with reference to the Federal motor-fuel 
excise tax had a real basis, this tax could not result in user charges 
properly related to the highway cost responsibilities of the different 
classes of automotive vehicles. ‘The deficiency of a motor-fuel tax as 
a sole user charge upon the larger and heavier vehicles was shown 
above. For the Federal Government, contrary to the experience of 
the States in such matters, to rely solely upon revenues produced by 
such a tax as support for an enlarged Federal program of highway aid 
would be a backward step away from the sound development of ade- 
quate and equitable highway-user charges. 

The States, as smaller and more homogeneous areas, can develop 
effective highway-user charges within their separate jurisdictions. 
It would seem better to leave with them their established responsibil- 
ities for highway financing, with no more than a minimum of Federal 
funds and Federal basic facilities, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of President Eisenhower in his budget message last January, as 
cited at an earlier point in this statement. The States should be en- 
couraged to take necessary steps toward the establishment of adequate 
user-charge structures and more effective action to protect highway 
facilities against abuse and destruction by heavy freight vehicles, not 
relieved of this nec essity by expanding Federal contributions i in aid. 

Nevertheless, if Federal highway aid is to remain at the existing 
level of nearly $1 billion annually—including expenditures on public 





domain roads—or continue increasing as now proposed, it will be neces- 
sary to develop a structure of Federal highway-user charges, with 
appropriately graduated payments from the heavier vehicles. 

Of the bills now before Congress to provide increased Federal aid, 
only S. 1573 recognizes the necessity of differential charging of the 
heavy trucks and combinations. It would require annual permit 
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license fees for such vehicles operated on the Interstate System, grad- 
uated by gross weight classes from 20,000 pounds and u Such pro- 
posed fees would be a step in the right direction, if F hedeb al aid is to 
continue at high levels, but they have some limitations whic h merit 
very careful consideration. 

5. 1578 would require licenses fg for heavy vehicles operated on 
the Interstate System and the fees would apply regardless of the 
amount of use or vehicle mileage. Such charges might be prohibitive 
on a mileage basis for vehicles making only occasional use of Inter- 
state System facilities, whereas those operated regularly thereon woud 
pay merely a nominal charge per vehicle-mile ‘for the use of these 
premium facilities. There would also be administrative problems of 
policing to check evasions, presumably requiring cooperative action 
by the States. 

Some way would have to be found to meet these problems or else 
the Interstate System would be used, to their great financial advan- 
tage largely by feet operators of high-mileage vehicles. Apparently 
the remedy would be for the Federal Government to impose a tax or 
charge for operation of heavy vehicles on all highiways without dis- 
tinction, rather than being limited only to the Interstate System. In 
this way some form of gr: aduated weight-mileage charge could be ap- 
plied generally, per haps in association with an annual license or permit 
fee, with greater equity and with less opportunity for escape and 
evasion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The essential questions before your committee and the Congress are 
to determine aon proper limits of Federal highway aid and how it 
can be soundly financed. As the guiding principle, highways should 
be financed on the basis of adequate and properly scaled user-charges 
so as not to disrupt the functioning of the Nation’s entire system of 
transportation and for the other important reasons brought out in 
this statement. 

[f the States would more effectively carry out their responsibilities 
in this regard, Federal highway aid would be reduced to the mini. 
mum which is really necessary to further the development, to the ex- 
tent actually required, of integrated highway programs among the 
states. 

However, if the Federal Government is to participate substantially 
in financing highway programs, a properly scaled Federal user-charge 
structure will have to be developed in order that this sound principle 
of highway financial support not be violated. A motor-fuel tax, stand- 
ing alone and whether State or Federal, imposes a grossly inadequate 
charge upon heavy transportation vehicles which largely are the cause 
of the highway financial problem as it exists today. Every time a 
motorist buys a gallon of gasoline he is paying to have more heavy 
trucks disrupt his use of and pleasure from operating on our 
highways. 

The States can go much further than they have in financing high- 
ways with adequate user charges and in protecting the highways 
against abuse by heavy vehicles. If the Federal Government can 
raise funds from highway users, so likewise can the States and they 
can do it with proper regard for highway-cost responsibilities and 
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varying conditions. The States have by no means reached the limits 
of their capacity to finance necessary road programs. This is the sound 
way toward highway progress. Not merely for the next few years, 
but for longer, we should be building better highways, but we should 
also be constructing sound programs for their financing. 

It would be most unfortunate if proposals for enlarged programs 
of Federal highway aid were to induce the States to relax their own 
efforts, as they seem to have done, in financing highway requirements 
with adequate user support. It would be equally unfortunate for the 
Federal Government to continue, or particularly to expand, present 
levels of aid without assessing the commercial highway users with 
charges equitably related to their use of the highways. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fation. Doctor, on behalf of the committee, let me thank you 
for the complete, concise. and intelligent approach to some of the high- 
way problems. It is one of the best papers that has been presented to 
this committee in the 6 weeks that we have been meeting here. 

Mr. Benne. Thank you, sir. We have tried to be constructive. 

Mr. Fatron. I yield tothe gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that this wit- 
ness be permitted to stand aside temporarily until we hear Senator 
Gore and then permit the members of the committee to ask such ques- 
tions of him as they had in mind. 

Mr. Faution. Doctor, would you mind stepping aside ? 

Mr. Bente. I am very glad to do that. 

Mr. Fation. You have been here most of the day so I do not think 
you mind staying a little longer. 

Mr. Bentrnc. Meanwhile I will get my voice back. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. 

Senator Gore, I do not need to use any time introducing you to 
members of the committee—one of our former colleagues. 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like the personal privilege and favor to 
recognize the Senator, who is the capable chairman of the Roads Com- 
mittee of the Senate. Some weeks ago it was my privilege to appear 
before that group, and he was very courteous. I want to thank him 
for that privilege, and I want to say I am going to have to leave for a 
few minutes but I assure you I will be back. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. McGregor took the wind out of my sails at this 
point. I was going to say some nice things about my warm personal 
friend and colleague, but to save and conserve time, Senator, I am just 
going to let you ‘know that all of us who have known you hold you 
in deep and high affection. 

Mr. Donvero. I join in that statement even though my warm friend 
from the Senate represents an entirely different section ‘of the Nation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALBERT GORE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appreciate the warm reception. I had the honor of serving in the 
House for 14 years, and did I not have friends remaining I would 
feel that my service was somewhat unrewarded. I am grateful for 


the generous remarks and for the privilege of appearing before your 
committee. 
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I come, gentlemen, not to inform you on the needs for better high- 
ways or to denounce any proposal. The only way in which I feel 
that I might make a small contribution to your consider ation is to 
briefly review the Senate bill which passed last evening. Like the 
Senate committee, you have had long hearings. Perhaps when we 
consider the Senate committee hearings and the House committee 
hearings this will compromise the most exhaustive consideration that 
highway legislation has had in the history of the Congress. Well 
might we give exhaustive consideration to this proposal. The needs 
are greater than ever before. The requirements to meet those needs 
are greater than ever before. I do not come, however, to discuss that 
phase of the problem. I could not be helpful to you in that regard. 
You have held hearings now, I think, comparable to our hearings, and 
you are as well informed. It was my thought that perhaps I could be 
he ‘Ipful by reviewing the work of the Senate committee. 

The choice of this committee, it seems to me, is whether to present 
to the House, as was presented to the Senate, a clear-cut choice bet ween 

, entirely different approaches or whether the committee will try to 
resolve some of the differences and combine them in 1 bill. I leave 
that entirely to your judgment. Of course, I would have no choice 
to do so, but I have no desire to do otherwise. 

I believe the clerk of the committee has distributed copies of the 
Senate bill. If you will follow me, Mr. Chairman, I would like the 
privilege of br iefly going through the bill and pointing out the sig- 
nificant features and changes that the Senate made, then a very 
brief statement, and then if I can in any way be helpful by responding 
to questions I will be glad to try. 

On page 1, line 7, you see the full committee amended the bill as 
the subcommittee had reported it and changed the figures $1,100 
million to $900 million. 

If you will turn the page, ms will se for what those sums are pro- 
posed, page 2, (a), (b), and (c) : $400 million for the primary high- 
way system, $300 million for the secondary system, and $200 million 
for urban extensions of the above 2 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the euias yield right there? Are those 
figures the same as what was in the bill that passed last night / 

Senator Gore. Yes. I was going to say those figures remain un- 
changed by the Senate. 

On line 14 you will see the word “apportioned.” All these funds 
are apportioned according to the formula which the Congress has 
heretofore passed. 

If you will turn to page 5, line 5, the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee and as approved by the Senate contains now for the Interstate 
System $1 billion for the first year, $1,250 million for the second, 
$1,500 million for the third year, and then $2 billion for the fourth 
and fifth years of the program. 

I would like to point out that as of now the Federal Government 
is providing funds, as I am sure you know—I only remind you of it 
to the extent of $25 million per year for the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. The apportionment on the 1954 act will become available for 
actual expenditure July 1 next. Under the 1954 act, the $25 million 
per year is raised to $175 million. This bill which the Senate passed 
last evening would increase it again to $1 billion. So you see that in 
a period of 2 years we will, by this bill, be stepping up Federal funds 
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for interstate highways from $25 million to $1 billion the first year 
and eventually to $2 billion in the fourth and fifth years. 

Now, why did the Senate committee, the Senate concurring, place 
this on a progression? Because we had testimony, as I presume you 
have, that there was a limit to how quickly a vastly stepped-up pro- 
gram could be put into effect because of the supply of building mate- 
rials and availability of contractual facilities. We arrived at these 
amounts, together with the increased amounts for secondary roads, 
primary and urban, as being the maximum which in our judgment 
the Government could put to useful road construction without up- 
setting the cost of construction and without inflating the cost of con- 
struction, the maximum we thought the Government could use and 
still give the taxpayer a dollar's worth of road for his money. 

Mr. Becker. Will the Senator yield ? 

Mr. Donnrro. Why not let the Senator finish ? 

Mr. Brecker. I would like to ask one question, because the Senator 
said they had fixed these maximums so it would not upset the cost 
of construction. What facts did you have that you could do so much 
and limit it to so much without affecting the cost of construction ? 
What was the basis for the conclusion ? 

Senator Gore. In the hearings we had voluminous testimony from 
the materials people and also from the contractors’ organizations. I 

cannot recall the gentleman’s name just now. The head of the contract- 

ing organization said that they could double the present rate the first 
year. They could step it up some more, but he would not be willing 
to venture that they could double it again until the third or fourth 
year without inflating the cost. Now, the equipment people were 
more optimistic. Some of the construction material people gave us 
optimistic estimates, but we also found signs that there might be a 
shortage of cement and of aggregate and of certain structural steel 
if the program was stepped up too drastically. All you must do is 
look at what happened on the stock market on cement stock in the 
last few months to see a little indication of the lack of cement plants 
to immediately throw a $3 billion program into effect. I believe that 
is in a general way as fully as I can answer the Congressman. I can 
cite him pages in our hearings that will give him more details. 

Mr. Becker. I have read a good part of the hearings, Senator. 

Senator Gore. Fine. I felt confident that you would. 

Mr. McGreeor. Right on that point, Senator, did you take into 
consideration land acquisition the first year / 

Senator Gore. Yes. I will come to that just a little bit later, if I 
may. 

We debated at length and to a considerable extent in the committee 
whether to make it a 5-year program or a 10-year program. As you 
know, we have heretofore been going on a 2-year program. I thought 
the administration witnesses who : appeared made an excellent case that 
a 2-year program did not permit sufficient planning. Other witnesses, 
non-Government witnesses, likewise made a good case. We did not go 
for a 10-year program largely because we thought it the better part 
of wisdom for the Congress to review the program after it had gone 
through its period of progression and neared what would be necessary 
as a maximum level to do the overall job. We doubted that 





Mr. Scuerer. Will the Senator yield for just one question ? 
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Senator Gore. Could I make one sentence further? We doubted if 
anyone could foresee with any reasonable degree of accuracy the traffic 
pattern 10 years from now, ‘because just last year, mind you, gentle- 
men, we thought we were doing a wonderful job when we provided 
$175 million a year for interstate highways. We find now that we 
were not seeing correctly even 1 year hence. We finally determined 
on a 5-year basis, plus the writing into the bill, in a section which I 
will come to in a moment, a statement of policy that it was the intent 
of the Congress to complete all of our Federal-aid highway systems 
to a condition of adequacy to handle national defense and the problems 
of our national economy at the earliest practicable date. 

Mr. Scuerer. You said the Senate committee decided on a 5-year 
program, but, Senator, was not the overwhelming evidence or practi- 

cally all of the evidence to the effect that it would take a 10-ye ar pre 
gram to do the job adequately as proposed in the Clay program? Wa 
not that the evidence ? 

Senator Gorr. There was ample evidence not only from the Clay 
report, which I wish to compliment—and I want to say here that I 
think General Clay has contributed a marvelous public service. His 
report was fine. The fact that the Senate found itself uni able to acce pt 
the particular recommendations made as to the way of doing it should 
not detract from the public service that was rendered. Yes, there was 
evidence not only from the Clay report but from the Bureau of Roads 
and from other sources that it would take a period of 10 or perhaps 
a few more years to de the j: 1b as it must be done. 

Now, of course, if we abandon all idea of cost and if we undertook 
a crash program it might be done in 8 years, but there again you have 
this question of inflating the cost of highways. However, C ongress- 
man, a 5-year program “written into this bill should not be taken as 
any indication that the Senate committee or the Senate proposes that 
this is all to be done in that time. The Senate regards this as the first 
installment of a program to do the entire job, not only on the inter 
state highways but the other Federal-aid highways. 

Mr. Scuerer. Then you admit that the job to be done completely 
and fully as recommended by the Bureau of Public Roads cannot be 
done under the 5- year program ? 

et Gore. It is not contemplated to have the whole job done 

15 years. 

"On page 6, you will notice in the first and third lines the subcom 
mittee reported to the full committee of the Senate a niatching on the 
Interstate of 6624 Federal and 3314 State, and the full committee 
amended the bill to 90-10. That remains unchanged by the Senate. 

In lines 8, 9, and 10 we added a proviso which remains in the bill that 
in no State would the Federal Government provide more than 95 per- 
cent of the cost. We discovered that through the formulas certain 
States would be receiving up to 98 percent of the cost without this lim- 
itation. 

On page 7 is the provision which undertakes to encourage the States 
to achieve some uniformity in vehicle weights and dimensions, and also 
to encourage them to maintain some reasonable maximum limits. 
Maybe you will want me to come back and discuss those in detail. The 
only change made in the Senate was on line 20. The date was changed 
from May 1 to July 1. We discovered that three States had enacted 
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laws which do not become effective before July 1. The committee did 
not wish to report or support a measure that would force a State to 
roll back its existing laws. The committee felt unanimously—and this 
is the one and only provision in the bill that went in by a unanimous 
rolleall vote— that if the Federal Government was to make the prin- 
cipal investment, 90 percent of the investment in a magnificent system 
of national highways, then the Congress not only had the right but 
the responsibility to attach sufficient “conditions to the availability of 
those funds to give protection to the taxpayers’ investment. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the Senator yield there? I know in some States 
laws are just being passed by the legislature with no emergency clause 
attached. Therefore, they will not become effective for 90 to 120 days. 
Was that brought to the attention of the Senator’s committee. Pos- 
sibly that date might be changed as the effective date of the law rather 
than when the law was passed. 

Senator Gore. The only State that was brought to the attention of 
the Senate, in contradistinction to the committee, was the possibility 
that the State of Indiana might thus Beer ate. Senator Capehart said 
that the act had been passed but under their State law or constitu- 
tion—I am not sure just which—the law becomes effective upon the 
printing thereof. He did not think that the printing might be accom- 
plished by July 1. It might be July 15 or it might even be August 1. 
So we presumed to give him a commitment that we would undertake 
in conference to mitigate the circumstances of his State if that turned 
out to be the situation. 

On page 8, line 8, we added a subsection to direct the Secretary to 
proceed with the tests of highways, weights, speeds, and dimensions, 
et cetera, and report to the Congress. In the consideration of this 
section the committee actually v iewed the mov ing picture of the Mary- 
land road test. I respectfully suggest that the committee might want 
te see that if you have not already done so. We were attempting to 
say, “Let’s hold where we are until we know more. Let’s not let the 
horse get out of the barn before we complete the t test.” The committee 
was, I believe I can say, unanimous in its opinion that when the 

sureau of Roads comp! letes the test and the Secretary makes his report 
snd recommendations to the Congress the committee would then 
reconsider this question. 

On the bottom of page 8 we put in a provision permitting a 20-per- 
cent transfer from one category to the other. It is 10 percent now, and 
the Bureau of Roads reported to us, as I daresay they have to you, 
that this is a very helpful measure. 

On the bottom of page 9, we inserted section 4, which was taken 
almost verbatim from the administration bill. That is the acquisi- 
tion of right-of-way, Congressman McGregor, to which yor referred. 

We made one addition on the top of page 10, line 3, 4, and 5. We 


added : 


and the exclusive right to advertise on lands adjoining and not exceeding 500 
feet from the right-of-way. 


Senator George took after it right vigorously on that, and in the 
language of one of General MacArthur’s communiques— 
I took a strategic movement to previously prepared positions, 


and that was stricken out. The acquisition of right-of-way section, 
other than that, remains as you see it. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Will the Senator tell us from which line down to 
where the restriction comes in ¢ 

Senator Gore. I read on line 3 beginning with— 
and the exclusive right to advertise on lands adjoining and not exceeding 500 
feet from the right-of-way. 

It may have begun with “including” up one line 2. 

On page 12, section 5, line 17, we asked the Bureau of Roads to give 
us an estimate of the amount of money they would need to start acqui- 
sition of rights-of-way, July 1; in other words, to get this program 
moving immediately upon enactment of the bill. They recommended 
to us $100 million. We took their recommendation without question. 
I have some doubts if it is large enough, but we took their recom- 
mendation. 

On page 13, section 6, is the forest highways and public lands. That 
is merely a continuation of present law. 

We skip over pages 14 and 16, again giving you only the highlights. 

Coming to page 16, section 11, we inserted the provision for the 
ederal Government to pay a part of the cost of relocation of utilities. 
As members of this committee know, that question has plagued both 
House and Senate committees before last year. I was opposed to 
paying any part of it in subcommittee consideration. I did likewise 
this year, but the evidence kept piling up that with this enormously 

expanded program there were many small utilities—frankly, we were 
not concerned with the larger ones. We think they might take care 
of themselves, but there are many small ones, particularly community 
facilities which, if you go through with a greatly expanded right- 
of-way and vast construction program, could j just not live unless they 
received some aid. Of course, you know that under present law when 
the States provide payment for this relocation the Federal Govern- 
ment bears its part of that. This provides that, even in States which 
do not pay utilities on the cost of relocation, the Federal Government 
will pay up to 50 percent, with the conditions and restrictions placed 
around this program. 

Now two changes were made by the Senate. On the top of page 17, 
line 3, you will notice subsection (d), which provides that no more 
than 2 percent of all sums apportioned to any State for any fiscal 
year for expenditure on such systems may be expended under the pro- 
visions of this section. Some members felt that if we did not tie that 
down more that some of the money apportioned to secondary roads or 
to primary roads would be siphoned into the payment of utilities on 
the construction program of the Interstate. Senator Stennis drafted 
an amendment which the Senate accepted, tying each one to 2 percent. 
In other words, not more than 2 percent of ‘the money apportioned to 
Interstate could be used for the payment of relocation on Interstate: 
likewise, on urban, secondary, and primary. 

Then on line 18 subsection (f) was stricken out entirely. Senator 
Russell felt that subsection (f) would modify subsection (d), and 
there was considerable sentiment in the Senate that if we were going 
to » do this that we should tie it down definitely to no more than 2 per- 

nt of the apportionment to each category of highways. 

Seginning at the bottom of page 17 and top of page 18 you will 
find the Senate increased the overall mileage on the Interstate System 
from 40.000 to 42.500. Senator Holland offered an amendment which 
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provided that none of this additional 2.500 miles could be designated 
until the President certified that as much as 30,000 miles of the pres- 
ently allocated 40,000 miles had been completed up to a state of ade- 
quacy. The Senate debated it for an hour or more last night and 
voted down the amendment, so this provision remains as it is. 

Section 13 is a policy section. I will not trespass upon your time. 

Mr. Demrsry. Do you mean the 2,500 miles stays in or out / q 

Senator Gore. It stays in—42,500 miles for the Interstate Highway 
System. 

Mr. cee sEY. Where is this mileage allocated ¢ 

Senator Gore. It is not allocated. It is left to the Secretary of 
Commerce, in cooperation with the State highway departments, to 
designate just which highways will be interstate highways. An 
amendment was offered last ev ening to earmark a certain part of this 
mileage on certain roads. We debated that, and the amendment was 
finally withdrawn because the Senate realized, and the author of the 
amendment realized, that we would be coming to a pretty sad pass for 
Congress to be designating which highway would be and which high- 
way would not be an interstate highway. We went this far in the 
hearing, Congressman Dempsey, realizing that with the step-up of 
the Federal contribution to this program to 9C percent of the cost that 
there would be a tremendous demand to add mileage to the Interstate 
System. We asked the Bureau of Roads, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, to supply to the committee the indexes, the 
guideposts, by which the Department would designate additional mile- 
age as interstate highways. They submitted a rather comprehensive 
set of guideposts which they will use in arriving at that further desig- 
nation. We did not specify or earmark any part of it. 

Mr. Demrsry. I would think a good guide would be on the com- 
pletion of the 40,000 miles; then to ‘take up and determine where they 
should put the other, if it is necessary. There may be more than that 
necessary. 

Senator Gore. Perhaps you have had testimony on this. The Bu- 
reau of Roads told us that they had reserved the remaining and un- 
designated amount of 40,000 miles, which I think is about 2,400 miles, 
for use in urban areas, circumferential routes, by passes, through 
routes, and interconnections, but that that 2,400 miles was not enough 
even to meet the demands of urban extensions of the Interstate System. 
And then there was, as you know, a great demand for added addi- 

tional mileage i in the rural part of the country. There are, I believe, 

three States capitals yet unconnected ry interstate highways. The 
Senate committee could well have, as I said to the Senate last night, 
gone to 48,000 instead of stopping at 42,500. At any rate, it remains 
unchanged in the bill: as reported by the Senate committee. 

As I started to say before Congressman Dempsey interrogated me, 
I will not bother the committee by reading the declaration of policy. 
This committee may have a different idea on policy. It was that, Con- 
gressman, to which I adverted a few moments ago that we had written 
in a policy to the effect that this would be but the first installment, 
aial that the intention was to complete the Federal-aid system. 

On page 19, we wrote in section 14. I think I had best read that: 
All agreements between the Secretary and the State highway department for 


the construction of projects on the Interstate System may contain a clause pro- 


viding that the State will not add any points of access to, or exit from, the 
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project in addition to those approved by the Secretary in the plans for such 
project, without the prior approval of the Secretary. 

Section 15 provides that the Secretary shall make a study of the 
possible development of either national toll roads or the development 
of compacts between States for regional toll roads. We had testimony 
that a road from Boston to Miami would be a paying proposition if 
the States all along the route would cooperate aid integrate the whole 
road, and we directed the Secretary to make a study and report to us. 

Page 20, section 17: The committee felt by a rather close vote that 
we should apply the Davis-Bacon Act provisions to the interstate 
projects, largely on the ground that the Federal Government wouid 
be making 90 percent of the investment. We did not recommend thiat 
it be apphed to the secondary, primary, and urban projects. The full 

Senate disagreed with us. Section 17 is stricken in its entirety. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask a question, Senator? As I read the 
report of yesterday’s debate on that particular provision, Senato1 
Chavez, who supported that very section 17 in the committee, offered 
a resolution in the Senate to withdraw that section and at the same 
time stated he thought it should remain. I never could understand 
what the logic was back of that. Could you explain something in that 
connection 4 

Senator Gore. I am not sure it was logic. We faced a condition 
and not a theory. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. One of these MacArthur movements again / 

Senator Gorr. We were about to get our bill recommitted if we did 
not take it out. to speak very plainly. 

= Macnowicz. The author moved to withdraw that section and 

upported the section itself. 

Senator Gore. You mean in the committee / 

Mr. Macurowicz. In the committee and when he offered the amend- 
ment in the Senate he said he thought that personally the sectior 
should remain in the bill. 

Senator Gore. I agreed with him, but I thought the passage of the 
bill was far more important than the inclusion of that provision. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could make a very brief statement en nting out 
first the similarities in the two bills and then the differences, then I 
shall desist. 

There are a number of similarities between the two bills, and | 
vould like very briefly to recite them. The present 50-50 matching 

poomatiia for primary, urban, and secondary is retained in both bill 
cond, both bills contain provisions authorizing the Federal Gov 


rnment to acqul re rights-of- Ww av—almost identi al pro' is ons. 

Third, both bills aut! orize greatly stepped-up emphasis on the inter 
state | ighwavys. Fourth. in total manned ae Federal expendit ire o7 
Federal highwavs thev are rougn ly comparable if you assume a 


year program for both. Fifth. neither bill provides any source of 


\dditional revenue. Sixth, neither bill has any self-liquidating fea- 
tures. except that as we build more roads more gasoline will be cor 
sumed and more revenue will come into the Treasury. But that 

» true. gentlemen. whether these roads are built with the administra 
tion bill, with the Senate bill. or with some bill that this committee 


> I 2a } . . 
‘report. Next. both bills place major emphasis onstruction of 
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a National System of Interstate Highways, to which I have already 
referred. ey 

Here are 5 points of major difference between the 2 bills, and it is 
upon this basis that the Senate had a clear choice. First, the com- 
mittee bill provides increased funds for the construction and improve- 
ment of all types of Federal-aid highways. The administration bill, 
on the other hand, would place every single dollar of additional aid on 
the interstate highways, which, important as they are, carry only one- 
seventh of the traffic. 

Second, the committee bill continues the apportionment formula in 
existing law, by which each State is assured its pro rate part. The 
administration bill, on the other hand, proposes to abolish the appor- 
tionment formula and leave to the Secretary of Commerce the deci- 
sion as to where, when, how, and in what amounts all funds would be 
spent on the interstate highways. 

Third, the committee bill proposes to finance highway construction 
by annual appropriations from Congress, as provided by existing law. 
The administration bill, on the other hand, is an indefinite appropria- 
tion bill, proposing to appropriate an indefinite amount for an in- 
definite time, a minimum of 30 years, to a highway corporation, the 
members of which would serve without term. 

Fourth, under. the committee bill, if it is necessary to sell bonds to 
finance a highway improvement program, the taxpayers will be given 
the advantage of the lowest possible interest rate. ‘The administra- 
tion bill, on the other hand, proposes the issuance of special bonds in 
the sum of $21 billion by the proposed highway corporation, which 
bonds would sell, we think, at an unnecessarily high interest rate. 

Fifth, the committee bill provides a 90-10 matching basis for inter- 
state highways. The administration bill, on the other hand, provides 
an approximate 95—5 matching basis. 

Now, there are two major provisions in the Senate bill which were 
not in the committee bill. 

Mr. Donprro. When you say “committee bill,” you mean the bill as 
passed by the Senate ¢ 

Senator Gore. Thank you. I should call it the Senate bill. There 
are two major provisions in the Senate bill that were not in the admin- 
istration bill. I have already referred to them. One is the reference 
to limitation on the size and weight of vehicles, and the cost of relocat- 
ing utilities is the second one. 

Mr. Chairman, that is as briefly as I can do it, and perhaps almost 
as awkwardly as I could possibly do it, a description of the major 
features of the Senate bill and a comparison of the two. 

Mr. Davis. I hope our questions can be just as briefly handled as 
your very able presentation. 

The Chair is going to adopt an entirely different procedure at this 
moment, by no means original with me. I was a member of the old 
Military Affairs Committee, as you know, some years ago, and on one 
or two occasions this procedure was followed. We are now closing 6 
long weeks of hearings. Our junior members have on many occasions 
sat here for hours and have had very little opportunity to ask some 
bright and scintillating questions. I am sure that the senior members 
will not object if I start with the junior members first today. Mr. 
Paul Rogers, do you have any questions ? ‘i 
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Senator Gore. May I inquire, sir: Is that tantamount to throwing 
me to the hungriest of wolves? [| Laughter. | 

Mr. Davis. It may be, because they are a little fresh. Mr. Rogers, 
any brief questions? 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Of course, we certainly 
7 preciate the testimony of the Senator. There has been some dis- 
ussion, and I wondered if you had the answer to it, as to whether 
he States would be able to carry out this program on the matching 

baal that is proposed in the bill. 

Senator Gore. Let me take first the urban, the secondary, and pri- 
mary. We increased that by a total of $200 million per year. I per- 
sonally think that all the States will match it. The history of match- 
ing has but 1 pattern, with 2 very minor exceptions. All Federal 
funds for highway construction have been matched since 1916. I 
believe that the funds will be matched. However, there is no require- 
ment that they be matched. The committee felt that we should not 
propose an calsienaaa program. We felt that our highway problems 
should be viewed in whole, not in piecemeal; that it would not be in 
the best interests of the country to have a program that in 10 years 
would bring to completion the interstate highways and leave other 
highway systems on a 10 percent completion. We are not sure that 
every State can match the additional funds we made available. They 
ra not be penalized if they cannot do so. Most of the States we 
believe can and will, and it is my.personal belief that all of them will. 

Mr. Rogers. Under the Senate bill that would only be a difference 
in the Interstate System of 5 percent, and you have increased the 
primary and secondary contributions of the Federal Government, if 
the States want to take advantage of it. Is that true? 

Senator Gore. That is true. 

Mr. Rogers. So it benefits the States really on all of their roads if 
they want to take advantage of it ? 

Senator Gore. Taken mile for mile, Mr. Congressman, assuming the 
number of miles of road are constructed for which matching funds 
are provided in the Senate bill, the States will be better off to accept 
the Senate bill than to build the same number of miles under the 
administration bill, we believe. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Senator. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. Senator, it is a pleasure to have you here, and we are 
grateful to you for explaining the Senate bill and its provisions. 
What I am wondering is: If the States do not have the matching 
money, will it retard the program—the interstate program ? 

Senator Goce. I do not know. You mean if they could not provide 
the 10 percent ? 

Mr. Busu. If they could not provide the matching money, would 
it have a tendency to retard the program ? 

Senator Gore. In the same way that it would retard it if they would 
not match the 5 percent. There is a condition attached to the Federal 
funds in both bills that the States must match. There are no funds 
in either bill free to the States without matching. If any State is 
unable or unwilling to match the funds available to it, then it would 
retard the program under either bill. 

Mr. Busn. I think this program is so important that I would not 
want to see anything happen that would retard the construction. 
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Senator Gore. Yes, sir; it is going to take money to build highways. 
Mr. Busn. It really is. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hutt. Senator, we are particularly glad to have you here, par- 
ticularly when you are from the same State as our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Davis, from Tennessee. 

Senator Gore. Don’t encourage him to try to replace me. 

Mr. Davis. T have already told him I have no ambition. 

Mr. Hutt. | would like to ask just one question. 

Senator Gore. You know I used to look upon such ambition on the 
part of a Congressman as a healthy sign. My viewpoint has been 
slightly altered. 

Mr. Hutz. Sometimes I wonder if Congress is too healthy. 

There has been brought up quite often here, and Mr. Bush just 
brought it up, this matching formula in the States. In your opinion, 
if all of the States earmarked their gas tax, license fees, et cetera, to- 
ward the road program and then used it for other purposes, do you 
think you would have trouble then matching the funds ¢ 

Senator Gore. I am unable to answer with specific information with 
respect to all the States. I believe the answer is “Yes,” and that would 
be particularly true when we consider that as the roads are improved 
there will be greater travel and greater revenue from all sources of 
revenue. 

Mr. Hutt. I understand that some of the States have to use their 
gas funds for other purposes. I know in the State of Missouri we ear- 
mark our gas tax to the highway program. 

Senator Gorr. I might peint out that there was a condition in the 
Hayden-Cartright Act—Congressman Dempsey, when was that act 

assed ? 

Mr. Demresey. About 1916. 

Senator Gore. There was a condition in that, and it is still the law, 
that these funds are not available to States unless they would refrain 
from further diversion of highway user taxes, and the Senate com- 
mittee followed that precedent in attaching the vehicle limitation con- 
dition upon the funds. So I do not believe you will find many States 
making further diversions, that is. bevond what they have previously 
done. 

Mr. Hut. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Arger. Senator, I, too, join my colleagues in enjoying very 
much the way you have analyzed the differences and similarities. My 
thinking seems to go fore and aft from one thought mainly to this 
huge financial expenditure, no matter what bill is used. What effect 
will this have on our national economy in terms of balanci ‘ing the 
budget and inflation that might result from expending this money? In 
your bill in particular I am interested in this connection, since I hs ave 
not thought of it before as we have thought of it this afternoon. What 
effect will it have on our economy with this further increase in our 
deficit ¢ 

Senator Gore. If we spend more money than we take in, we will 
have a bigger deficit no matter by which bill it is done. 

Mr. Aucer. I am not hok ling for anv bill. Will this increase out 
deficit, as you see it? 
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Senator Gore. Unless the Government finds additional sources of 
revenue, it would in the immediate years. I do feel, however, _ 
over the period of years of useful life of the highw: ays that the i 
creased use of the highways will thereby increase the consumption of 
fuel and lubricating oil, tires, parts, et cetera, and that the highways 
might very well bring into the Treasury a sufficient amount of money 
to meet the entire costs of them. 

Mr. Aueer. Do you think it appropriate on our part to endeavor 
to make it pay as you go ¢ 

Senator Gore. I would like to do so. As I said on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon, for one thing I tried to close one loophole in 
last year’s tax law and was unsuccessful. I would first like to do that. 
Next I would stand ready to vote for additional revenue to do so. 
Of course, the Senate cannot originate revenue measures. ‘That is 
under the Constitution the prerogative of the House. 

Mr. Aucrer. As a newcomer, I am not trying to grapple with turn 
ing back the clock. As I see the terrific debt we now have, I am trying 
to grapple with how we can get the budget balanced. I am now on 
this committee, considering a huge expenditure of approximately $27 
billion the way we are looking at it on strictly interstate highways, 

on I fear that this deficit financing can greatly upset our economy, 

en though we may get our highways. So I was thi nking in terms of 
romoting this thought of pay as you go in some fashion, as a matter 
1f going back to the voters and courageously facing up to a tax in- 
crease. I am all for it. I will take the stand and say why I think it 
cht to be pay as you go if it requires more taxes, 

Senator Gore. | want to congratulate you on that. Lagree with you. 

Mr. Arcer. Iam a newcomer and probably ignorant. 

Senator Gore. I do not think the two necessarily go together. 

Mr. Aucer. Lappreciate your saying so. I hope youare right. Time 
will tell. 

My other thought would be this. If for the moment we do try to 

(@ 1t pay as you go, what do you think about turning back to the 
States and saying to them: “You raise the money. We won’t put on 
~ cents a gallon or whatever the tax is to make up this deficit that we 
anticipate, but go ahead and raise the money and build the highway 
subject only to the Bureau of caslintepiiaaiibhen 6.” 

Sel a rer I think that would be unwise, Mr. Congressma 
bE om iV hi mi ted e xperie! nce, I nave observ ed that we get hetter roads, 

e get more roads. we get roads constructed at better standards with 
Federal assistance, with the condition attached to that Federa 
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sistance that the roads be built to certain minimum standards. If 1 
e @! tirely t to local intiative the constructior of nign ivs, we W 
a lack of uniformity either in construction or types of constru 
tion. We will see some ae going forward and some going back 
d. I think we eed : nat onal system of h FIWAaAVS adequate for 
t present al d for the foresee ible f ture J tlidi 1ike £0 recall to 
you the statement made by General Clay. I will say the same about 
President Eisenhower. I doubt if this committee or the Senate com- 
tee we uld have cor side rec ! high W iv legis] F10Nn this year except for 
President’s message ar rd the re port of (sene ral ¢ va d 2 CON 
ttee 3ut that re port has been made. The facts ere there 


report had been m nade or not. but the Congress i not been alerted 
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to them. They had not been dramatized to the Congress and to the 
country. I think that is a great service. I think the challenge is to 
the Congress to meet this national need. 

In measuring pay as you go, I think we must consider whether we 
make highway improvements the victim of that. Would you attach 
the same rule to the agriculture bill, to national defense appropriations, 
to public health, or to foreign aid? We do not operate that way, Mr. 
Congressman. The departmentalization of our function is that there 
are legislative committees. There is the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which is a committee to recommend to the Congress revenue levy- 
ing measures, and there is the Appropriations Committee. I doubt 
that this committee—though I should not presume to speak for House 
rules, I do know a little about them from experience—would have juris- 
diction to report either an appropriation measure or a revenue meas- 
ure. I know we found ourselves in that predicament in the Senate. 

Maybe we should change all our rules, but if we are going to change 
the rules of the House and Senate before we pass a road bill, we are 
going to be in the mud before we get it. 

Mr. Davis. If you will pardon me, Governor Dempsey has an ex- 
tremely important appointment, and he has just a question or two. I 
am going to ask you to permit Governor Dempsey to ask his questions 
now. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have several questions. Our act of 1954, which has 
not as yet gone into effect, will be effective as of July ist. 

Senator Gore. You mean as to expenditure / 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Senator Gore. The funds have been apportioned, but the actual ex- 
penditure will not begin until July 1. 

Mr. Demrsey. That is right. We raised the primary roads quite a 
substantial amount ae raised the secondar y and the urban on the old 
formula of 45-30-2 

Senator Gore. On the old formula? You mean relationship be- 
tween the three / 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. That was a pretty substantial raise, 
and it was about all we felt that the States could meet in matching. 
That was before the interstate was being considered in this very com- 
prehensive way and involving large sums of money. Now, the Senate 
. your bill, has increased it again. It has increased the primary 

5 million, the secondary 90 million, the urban 25 million, which is not 
at all in accordance with the old formula. That formula was com- 
pletely ignored in the allocation of this new amount of money. 

Senator Gore. You are speaking now of the relationship between 
secondary, urban, and primary / 

Mr. Dempesey. That is right. 

Senator Gore. That is correct. However, the administration bill 
likewise reduced that old relationship. It reduced the urban by $100 
million a year 

Mr. Dempsey. It did not reduce it. It recommended that we re- 
duce it. 

Senator Gore. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. So that now, instead of the primary being $315 mil- 
lion as of July 1, when and if we pass the Senate bill here in the 
amounts that you have in it, they would have to match $400 million 
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for the primary, $300 million for the secondary, and $200 million for 
the urban. 

Senator Gore. That is for the following July 1, not the coming 
July 1. 

Mr. Dempsey. You mean this takes place a year from this July! 

Senator Gore. Yes, sir. It is a stepping up of the program. 

Mr. Dempsey. What about the interstate—the same time ‘ 

Senator Gore. July 1, 1956, available for actual expenditure. The 
right-of-way money contract authorization takes effect July 1, 1955. 
As you know, having been governor of a State, it takes approximately 
a year for the highway departments to make their surveys, select their 
location, make their highway designs, and to prepare for actual 
contracts. 

Mr. Dempsey. They have been preparing for a great many years; 
and the rights-of-way are in pretty good shape in a great many States 
but the matching money is not. I have been advised by many sources 
that some 29 States could not match this program. 

Senator Gore. I believe, Governor, that advice was with respect to 
the bill as it was first reported by the subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee first recommended $1.1 billion total for these 3 categories. The 
full committee reduced that to $900 million, which represents a step- 
ping up of only $200 million a year, to go into effect a year from the 
time the $700 million goes into effect. 

I would like to tell you why the Senate committee did that. The 
Bureau of Roads told us that at the levels of Federal aid provided 
in the 1954 act we would fall behind rather than catch up; that our 
situation would grow worse instead of better; and we did not feel that 
that was in the national interest. 

Mr. Dempsey. Did you take into account that 35 percent of the 
money now allocated to primary is diverted to interstate? As re- 
ported to me by the Bureau, and speaking for my own State, I know 
quite a substantial amount has been transferred. 

Senator Gore. Governor, whatever that amount is, the requirement 
would be that they continue to spend as much in the future on the 
interstate roads as now, so I do not see just where that would have a 
particular meaning. 

Mr. Dempsey. It would have this meaning. When you put in the 
amount of money that I think we should put in, which is in excess of 
a billion, you would have that 35 percent that we are now spending 
on primary roads on the Interstate System to use on the other primary 
roads and not apply it to the interstate. We are thinking about 40,000 
miles of roads. We are taking about 40,000 miles of roads out of the 
primary system and making an Interstate System, so to the extent 
that we have been approving those roads we would no longer do it on 
the primary system, and to that extent we would have more primary 
system money for the remaining roads. 

Senator Gore. That might be. 

Mr. Dempsey. In addition to that, Senator, you have permitted 
transfer from any one of the categories, including the Interstate 
System, 20 percent. 

Senator Gore. With this proviso, Governor: They cannot transfer 
40 percent money to 50-50 percent money, or vice versa, and get a 
windfall on a matching basis. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I understand that when you transfer 20 percent of 
interstate money to the other categories it takes the status of the other 
categories in matching funds. I understand that. 

Senator Gore. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. But you decrease the interstate money then. 

Senator Gore. To the extent of the transfer. 

Mr. Dempsey. It would be $200 million at 20 percent of a billion. 

Senator Gore. If all States took the maximum. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Senator Gore. That is correct, and this was recommended to us by 
the Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do not always take their recommendations, Sen- 
ator, notwithstanding that I have the highest respect for them. 

Senator Gore. You do not infer by that that we do either ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I never recall that you did in my contact with you, 
but I do not think any money should be transferred from the inter- 
state funds when we do not have sufficient set up to do the job, nor do 
I think we should set up a 5-year program. I think we should set up 
a 10-year program. 

Senator Gore. Do you think, Governor, that very many States would 
transfer their matching funds from interstate to primary when on the 
interstate they can receive 9 for 1? 

Mr. Dempsey. I could not conceive of it myself ; no. 

Senator Gore. I could not either. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am aware of that fact. 

Senator Gore. Theoretically, it is possible. 

Mr. Dempsey. You know what they are going todo. They are going 
to draw that 90-10 percent, and because of that I think we should not 
even have it in the bill. 

Senator Gore. Should not have the ability from the interstate? I 
would not quarrel with you on that. 

Mr. Dempsey. Another thing, Senator 

Senator Gore. Because I do not think it is going to be done either. 

Mr. Dempsey. On the formula that you have on this allocation of 
interstate funds, I do not see how you can work this thing out. You 
set half of it up on the basis of population. That is an impractical way 
to attempt to approach the matter. 

Senator Gore. This formula, Governor, was written by the Congress 
only last year. 

Mr. Dempsey. I thought it was bad then. I know it is bad now. 

Senator Gore. Maybe everybody.was out of step but you. 

Mr. Dempsey. No. 

Senator Gore. I am speaking facetiously, of course. 

Mr. Dempsey. I understand that, but I want to ask you a question 
now. Maybe you will get in step with me. 

Senator Gore. I want to. 


4 


‘rv. Dempsey. I am sure that you want to. You want te do what 
is right, and I do too. If you have a certain number of miles to build, 
say 40,000 miles, they are distributed in the 48 States. In New York 
the expenses are very high on construction because of the rights-of- 
way and other things that create high cost. So whatever their mileage 
is it is going to cost many times more than the mileage in my State. 
Now, upon population or area you cannot allocate so that they can 
finish 10 percent of the job every year if you are going to have a 10- 
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year program, so that at the end of 10 years the program is complete 
everywhere. If you do it on that basis, I do not know how you are 
going to complete these jobs. I think whether you have expensive 
construction or whether you have inexpensive construction the States 
should get 10 percent of the cost of their roads each year for the 10 
year program, That is the only practical way that you can do the 
job on this Interstate System. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will my distinguished colleague yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Senator, you have accused the Clay committee bill 
of not having the apportionment. If it was included on a 10-percent 
basis, would you withdraw that statement that we did not apportion 
it under the Clay committee bill ? 

Senator Gor. I withdraw any statement that was not true, and 
if there was an apportionment formula in the bill the statement 
would not be true. Now, to both of my distinguished former colleagues 
[ want to say this: I do not claim that the apportionment formula is 
perfect. It is a product of trial and error and experience beginning 
with 1916. The Congress reexamined it last year, and finally after 
some travail, as Congressman Dondero will remember, we reached 
agreement on a formula. Congress never passes a perfect bill nor 
arrives at a perfect formula. We must make some compromises to 
do most anything. So as recently as last year the Congress arrived 
at this formula for the interstate highways, which was unchanged, 
Congressman Dempsey, up until last year. The interstate funds had 
been apportioned exactly on the same formula as the apportionment 
for the secondary roads and the primary roads, and in the Senate 
committee it was proposed that we change the formula for the inter 
state roads, for re: isons W hich you have so well cited. 

Mr. Dempsry. But, Senator, you changed the formula _ rit re 
ceived recognition by the Congress in voting or setting up an appro 
priation of $25 million that was on the same formula as was the 
secondary and primary. 

Senator Gore. I agree. If I may go on just a moment, in the Sen- 
ate committee it was proposed that we needed to change that formula 
to give more emphasis to population. In fact, it was proposed that 
50 percent of the formula would depend upon density of population. 
The voting came down the table, and I was the last man on the totem 
pole on the committee at that time. I cast the deciding vote to change 
the formula to give more recognition and make more funds available 
on the basis of population. That was contrary to what might be in- 
terpreted as the narrow interest of my State. I mean by that, Con- 
gressman, that my State received fewer dollars by the new formula 
than by the old. Now, I say this both to Congressman McGregor 
and to you, Congressman Dempsey, and to the whole committee: The 
Congress should distribute the funds to the States by some formula 
rather than by none. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the Senator y ield ? 

Senator Gore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Let me finish, Senator. I knew that you cast the 
deciding vote, but we all make mistakes. At that time there was only 
$175 million involved. Now we are setting up an amount, at least 
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in one bill, the Buckley bill, H. R. 4260, a period of time when the 
entire program will be completed insofar as the interstate roads are 
concerned. Population has nothing to do with it. You cannot inject 
population into this. It is the mileage that you have that must de- 
termine, and some areas will certainly get many times over what other 
areas will get, and they are entitled to that. The only way you can 
do a satisfactory and practical job is to give each State 10 percent of 
its allowance per year for a 10-year program. Then there certainly 
can be no objection on the part of any State, because the program 
will be completed nationwide at the same time. Otherwise you will 
have half the program in certain areas complete. 

Senator Gore. Do I understand that you are suggesting a different 
formula or amendment to this formula that the funds will be avail- 
able to each State per year at 10 percent of its needs / 

Mr. Demrsey. For 10 percent of their program, yes. 

Senator Gore. There might be a lot of merit to that. I want to 
point out one danger in distributing funds according to what: the 
States say they need or will use. If you will refer to the Clay com- 
mittee report, you will see the table of needs. If you look at the State 
of New Jersey—I make no criticism of the State of New Jersey, but 
just as an example—I think New Jersey has two hundred and some 
miles of interstate roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Senator Gorr. But it is estimated at a total need of $1.3 billion. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is $666 million on the 5-year basis. 

Senator Gore. [ was speaking of the 10- year basis, so you multiply 
that by 2. The point I am trying to make is that I put my pencil to 
that and I find that that is an estimate of more than $6 million a mile 
for rural roads, and half of their need is rural. You see if you depend 
strictly on what States say they need or will use you will have some 
States shooting the moon and some not. 

Mr. McGrecor. You did that in your formula. You based your for- 
mula on needs. You gave New Jersey $168 million. They wanted $666 
million, which made them $497 million short. Then we go back up 
here to Delaware—$118 million, and you gave them $49 million. 

Senator Gore. I know the highest construction cost we have had, 
[ am advised, on the Federal highway was downtown Pittsburgh down 
to the Monongahela Point. Even there the cost was $5 million a mile. 
That is a big cost. But what I am trying to point out to you is that 
some States have estimated as much as 6 to 7 million a mile, ine luding 
rural, and a million dollars a mile is big money for the building of 
an interstate road in the rural part of our country. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think this is what should happen 

Senator Gorr. If I may go on just one minute. I think here is a 
basic difference between these two bills. We have debated it in the 
Senate, and we debated it in the Senate committee for weeks and weeks, 
and it is something you will have to resolve to your satisfaction— 
whether you are going to turn over the money to some agency here 
in Washington to distributed as it sees fit, when it sees fit, where and in 
what amounts, or whether you are going to distribute it by some for- 
mula. If you do not like the formula, change it, but I do beg of you 
not to allow $25 billion to be distributed entirely at the discretion of 
some man who is not responsible to the electorate. 
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Mr. Dempsey. I think the Congress would be derelict in its duty if it 
does such a thing as that. 

Senator Gore. I agree with you. 

Mr. Dempsey. I certainly will not do it. I do think, Senator, that 

he money should be allocated in a practical manner. The Bureau of 
Public Roads is familiar with what contracting we are going to do in 
the States each year, and they do not advance any money. At least 
they have not up to now. They pay you as you do the job, and they 
are expected to find it satisfactory. 

Senator Gore. Governor, with your vast experience both in construc- 
tion and as a governor and also as Congressman, I am sure you can 
improve upon the formula, and if you will do so and obtain the consent 
of this committee and the Congress we will meet with you in confer- 
ence and work out a compromise. But we must have a formula. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Baldwin, of California. 

Mr. Batpwrin. Senator, I have just one question. How do you ac 
count for the fact that there is such a lack of enthusiasm for your bill 
by all the State highway departments? On Monday of this week the 

California highway department had an engineer from that department 

nd the director of public works here. They reported they had just 
. 1d a meeting out on the west coast of the representatives of the 12 
Western States, and that 11 out of the 12, which excluded California, 
felt they could not match the provisions of your bill, and the twelfth 
one. California, felt the Clay bill was a much better bill. Would you 

care to comment on their lack of enthusiasm for your measure as com- 
pared with the Clay measure? 

Senator Gore. Would you mind giving me the date of that meeting / 

Mr. Batpwin. They testified here on Monday of this week. They 
said the meeting of the 12 Western States had been the week before. 

Senator Gore. I was under the impression that the meeting was 
held before the bill was finally completed and reported from the com 
mittee. However, if the dates which you suggest are accurate, then 
that would not hold true. I would not be in a position to comment 
upon their enthusiasm or lack thereof, because I have not talked with 
the gentlemen and it would be unfair to them and perhaps unfair for 
ne toeven try to do so. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Wright of Texas. 

Mr. Wricur. Senator Gore, I see 2 or 3 rather fundamental differ- 
ences between the Senate bill and the administration bill, perhaps the 
inost fundamental being the different means of allocating the available 
Federal contribution as between the various road programs. I gather 
that the Senate felt it was improper or unwise to spend three-fourths 
of all the Federal money, as anticipated in the administration bill, 
on one system which carries only one-seventh, I believe you said, of all 
the traffic. In essence, would they not have done that under the admin- 
stration bill by placing a ceiling of $662 million on our participation 
in the prima ry and secondary systems, and spending for the next 
l) years approximately $2 billion annually on the Interstate System # 

Senator Gore. Congressman, the $62214 million is continued by the 
ere ation bill only by inference. Every single dollar provided 
by this bill, authorized and appropriated, would go exclusively to the 
Interstate System. The Senate did not think that wise, judging by 
their action yesterday. I might say that that was one of the points 
that came to debate. 
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Mr. Wricur. A ceiling of $62214 million would have been placed by 
the administration bill upon what we could have spent on the primary 
and secondary systems, would it not ¢ 

Senator Gore. Assuming the relationship between highway coii- 
struction and revenues from those sources ; yes. 

Mr. Wricut. Now, it seems to me that you have made a very appre- 
ciable increase in the Senate bill in the amounts available for the Inter- 
state System, which we all acknowledge to be an important need— 
probably the most critical need at the moment—by increasing it from 
the present fiscal-year appropriation of $25 million to $1 billion for 
the first year of this program, which I think you said it would be in 
1957, and gradually increasing it to a level of $2 billion for 1960 and 
1961. I do not think anyone ‘could maintain that this is a niggardly 
or inadequate increase for the Interstate System. 

Senator Gore. Some have said it was inadequate. I: agree with you 
that it is a very vigorous stepping-up of the program in a 2-year period 
from $25 million to $1 billion, and in the next 3 years = $1 billion 
to $2 billion. We thought it was as much as the country could eco- 
nomically spend in highway construction, together with the improve- 
ment of the other system roads. We may have been in error. It 
might have been a little more. Maybe it should be a little less. But 
I do think it is stretching the use of words a bit to say it is inadequate. 

Mr. Wricur. The Senate bill, as I understand it, would appropriate 
approximately $1234 billion to be spent over the next 5 years on these 
various Sy stems. 

Senator Gore. That is correct. 

Mr. Wrieut. As opposed to the administration bill, which would 
have the Congress appropriate some $21 billion under a financing 
arrangement which, assuming that we took 30 years to pay off the 
bonds at 3 percent, would mean $3114 billion, approximately. 

Senator Gorr. Recognizing that for each dollar of road construction 
about 55 cents in interest. 

Mr. Wrieur. Did the Senate take into consideration and decide 
that by their version of the bill we would get more highways built 
for each million dollars we put into it than we would have under the 
measure proposed by the administration ? 

Senator Gore. The Senate took no position on that. 

Mr. Wrieur. Is it your opinion that we would build more roads 
for the same amount of dollars under the Senate bill than under the 
administration bill ? 

Senator Gore. I would not be prepared to say that we would build 
more roads under the Senate bill for a given number of dollars. I 
know of no reason why the mileage would not be approximately the 
same if you were building the same kind of road. However, there is 
a question of interest, which is very important. I do not know that 
you included that. 

Mr. Wrieut. That is what I had in mind. 

Senator Gore. That is a very significant point. 

Mr. Wricut. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Schwengel, of lowa. 

Mr. Scuwencet. I do appreciate the very fine work and time that 
vou put in on this bill, and the fine contribution that you have made. 
T will tell you, too, that as I followed this in the Senate I did not 
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completely agree with you, but since you have come here I am tempted 
to sav I have already been persuaded. 

Senator Gore. Good. 

Mr. Scuwencex. However, there are some differences that have 
already been brought out, and I have already had answered some ques- 
tions 1 wanted to ask. I do want to ask you regarding this section on 
utilities. It seemed to me that you made a pretty far-reaching move 
there, and I am wondering if the Senate had explored all the possi- 
bilities of protecting the public interest. I happen to know there 
are some utilities who are prepared to pay this bill. I know, too, 
in some instances there would not have to be any changes. They just 
would leave the facilities where they are when the highways are 
changed. As I understand this section of the bill, reg: ardless of that, if 
they made the changes and the utility would be the one that made the 
decision, we will be ‘obligated to pay 50 percent of that load. 

Senator Gore. Well, I do not know what you mean by “load.” 

Mr. Scuwencew. I mean of the cost of the transfer. 

Senator Gore. Not the entire cost of replacement. There would be 
subtracted from this any betterment that they received. We tied it 
down as carefully as we knew how to do, and I want to say to you in all 
candor, Congressman, that the Senate may have made a mistake in this. 
This is the first time we have undertaken to do it. I thought it was a 
just and fair provision. Undoubtedly there are inequities. Undoubt- 
edly there is an inequity when an REA operating in one State or a 
private utility operating in the same State is paid for their cost of relo- 
cation, and just across the State line there is another REA and an 
other private utility and another community water system that have 
to relocate and they get nothing. Yet they pay the same rate of taxes 
to the Federal Government as do the citizens of the first State. That 
is an inequity. Surely there ought to be some uniformity of treatment 
of citizens and of concerns by the Federal Government. I have argued 
for 3 years on the other side of this question that we should not do it, 
that the utilities owned the rights-of-way by sufferance, and in many 
instances were there by agreement to move when requested to do so and 
move at their own expense. But with this enormously stepped-up pro- 
gram I became convinced that we needed to do something. I am not 
sure that we have done the wise and the proper thing here, and if the 
House committee can improve on it I would ce rtainly welcome it. 

Mr. Scuwence.. The testimony before us on this section would: Sper 
to be in the direction of the pub lic not havin g to pay an ythi 
seemed to me, since we have commissions In most of the State s. we 
might get a statement from them on whether this change would cause 
an Increase in rate and whether or not they could carry the load. 

Senator Gore. I think that would be wonderful information. 
would love to have it. 

Mr. Scowence.. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Davis. The Chair has decided to announce that the Auchi 
iittee will not meet until next week. We have iu heard 
rman Auchincloss. Mr. Burnside. 

BURNSIDE. : just want to thank the 
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Since this is the biggest appropriation, the administration proposal, 
in the history of the world for anything other than for war purposes, 
and since it would add 55 percent more to the cost in interest, I am 
wondering if you would be in favor of increasing by 1 cent the gasoline 
tax, assuming by that we can make this law pay as you go. 

Senator Gore. Congressman, I think there are sources of revenue 
more desirable than excise taxes. As I said earlier, I would prefer 
first to close some of the loopholes in the 1954 Revenue Act. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I agree with you entirely there. 

Senator Gore. If that were not sufficient, I would be prepared to 
vote for additional revenue. I would like to have the privilege of 
exercising some discretion as between different sources, but in the final 
analysis 1f we still had to have it, I would vote for the 1 cent tax on 
gasoline. 

Mr. Burnsive. I would say I would personally like to pay for it as 
we go. 

Senator Gore. I would not like to single out the highway program 
and say that of all functions of Government this highway program 
alone must await improvement until we have a balanced budget. I do 
not know why we should make this the victim and leave all other pro- 
grams untouched. 

Mr. Burnsipe. One other question I wanted to ask. You are in 
favor of a progressive, stepped-up program. You want to step 
this program up over a period of years because of the equipment 
and supplies problem in your hearings over there, and we have not 
taken it up over here. Do you not see the possibility that cost will 
go up considerably because suddenly we have gone into a program and 
allotted 10 percent per year, as it was suggested, of the entire sum? 
W ould we not run into supply problems ? 

Senator Gore. Well, Governor Dempsey is not here now, but I doubt 
if he really meant that it would be a rigid 10 percent that must be com- 
pleted this year and 10 percent the next, because actually the Clay com- 
mittee does not recommend that, and I doubt if we could practically 
do that. The program must begin on a smaller scale, for want of time 
as well as anything else. I think it must be on a system of progression. 

Mr. Burnsine. Did you have any indication from machinery com- 
panies and from cement companies as to what time they would be ready 
to meet the needs of this program ? 

Senator Gore. The equipment people were the most optimistic we 
had. They said they could provide the equipment. There would be 
no problem with construction equipment. The building supplies peo- 
ple said that a period of 2 vears would be required to build new cement 
plants. They thought within a period of from 2 to 3 years they could 
expand cement production faciilties sufficiently to take care of the 
needs of a greatly expanded program and sufficient to take care of the 
demands of the Clay recommendation. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Then it would seem to be quite an advantage to go 
into a program such as the Senate suggested and then look at the situ- 
ation after the end of 5 years as to how we can then step up the pro- 
cram to get the highways that are needed. 

Senator Gore. That was the conclusion of the Senate committee. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cramer from Florida. 

Mr. Cramer. Senator, I have enjoyed your testimony very much. 
I had two or three questions I wanted to direct to you. 1 


In the first 
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place, you had a discussion with Mr. Schwengel relative to this ques- 
tion of reimbursement for relocation of utilities. Is it my understand- 
ing under the bill as passed by the Senate that that now becomes a 
;wandatory provision so far as the States are concerned, and it is not 
discretionary with the States as to whether or not they will include 
that in cost of construction of their roads / 

Senator Gore. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. Cramer. It is still discretionary / 

Senator Gorrt. That is my understanding. If the States do not 
pay. the Federal Government will pay to the extent of one-half. 

Mr. Cramer. In other words, the Federal Government is going to 
pay regardless of whether the States choose to or not! _ 

Senator Gore. That is my understanding of the provision. 

Mr. Cramer. In effect, then, that power and authority and discre- 
tion which had previously been vested in the States so far as using 
part of that money that would otherwise be allocated to the States for 
road construction is now to be used, 50 percent of it, for repayment 
for relocation cost ¢ 

Senator Gore. I belive that is a correct interpretation. 

Mr. Cramer. Up to 50 percent of the amount available according to 
your bill ¢ 

Senator Gore. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Cramer. So to that extent the discretion is taken out of the 
States ¢ 

Senator Gorr. I do not think, Congressman, that is taking disere- 
tion from the States. I believe that is making available funds for 
that purpose. If you interpret this 2 percent reduction as being a 
reduction in discretion, then the answer would be “Yes,” but I doubt 
if that would be synonymous. 

Mr. Cramer. That is the point I was making. You are proposing 
here that additional moneys be spent in an accelerated program. Is 
it true that under your proposal if it is not accelerated at the end of 
the additional amount you propose at the end of the 5-year period 
it will take approximately 20 years to complete this proposal? This 
is only with regard to the Interstate System proposed by the Clay 
committee. 

Senator Gore. No, sir, I do not think that conclusion is a correct 
one. 

Mr. Cramer. It is my understanding that there is about a third of 
the money needed provided for in this bill over a 5-year period. 

Senator Gore. You begin, Congressman, with 1 billion the first vear. 

nd then you step it up until in the fourth year you reach a level of 
’ billion the fourth and fifth. Now, for a succeeding o-year period it 
ould not be reasonably anticipated, I believe, that there would be a 
regression in amount. I believe it would be reasonable to presume a 
‘ontinuation of the program at the 2-billion per year level. or perhaps 
in additional increase to meet the needs. Congress will then deter 

ine that. The Senate committee has not undertaken to preclude 

e right of ( ‘ongress 4 years from now to reexamine thie program and 

just it and modify it to meet the needs of the succeeding 5 years. 

Mr. Cramer. I was interested in the compliment which vou paid 

e Clay committee and the President, which I think was justif ect 


For the first time I can remember, we really have a ! ighwavy-conscionus 
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America, and we have people interested today inroads. Whether they 
are going to be interested 5 years from now is where your speculation 
comes in. If we have a recession in interest in road building, you 
are very likely to have that amount cut down and not get your full 
highway program completed, whereas under the administration plan 
you are definitely going to be able to complete the program. Would 
you say that is a correct analysis / 

Senator Gore. Congressman, I cannot quite agree with you, because 
our automobile manufacturers are turning out automobiles at the rate 
of about 6 million a year. I cannot see how there can be a lessening 
of public interest in highways. It seems that the interest will neces- 
sarily remain very alive. Our very national economy is tied to it. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me say I hope it does, but I don't think we have 
any guaranty that it will. 

Another question { would like to ask: I notice that in your report 
from the committee on the Senate floor on page 19 there is no recom- 
mendation whatsoever made with regard to how this program is going 
to be paid for. Have you yourself any recommendation ¢ 

As I gathered from your answer to a previous question, you felt 
closing t tux loopholes, and so forth, is a way of doing it. So I would 


imply from that that you don’t believe in the concept of user taxes 
as a met] hod of paying for the highway, such as gasoline taxes. 
Senator Gor. Well, I said to the West Virginia Congressman that 


L would prefer | irst to close the loopholes in the tax laws, then exercise 
some cliscretion on my own part somewhat on the sources revenue 
might be derived from. But in the final analysis, if additional revenue 
was still needed and we proceed on the basis that the highway program 
must be self-liquidated insofar as tying it to highway user-taxes, yes, 
[ would vote for an additional increase in taxes on fuel oil and 
lubricating oil. 

Mr. Cramer. Well, as a matter of fact, if your proposal is accepted, 
isn’t it true that the result will be that some additional taxes are going 
to have to be raised somewhere, whether the user-taxes are accepted 
us a concept or not? Whether or not it is an increase in gasoline 
taxes or anything else, you are going to have to have some additional 
taxes: Whereas the advantage of the administration proposal, as I 
understand it, was so far as it relates to the Interstate System it 
would not result in an additional imposition of taxes. 

In other words, to put your program into effect today, you are 
going to have to raise some more money to do it, and the administra- 
tion program provided that the present taxes would be adequate to 
carry the burden. 

Now, when you get back to the primary and secondary and urban 
roads, obviously if we are going to accelerate that program as under 
your bill, : e are going to have to raise more money to do it. 

Senator Gore. Well, C ongressman, I doubt if you and I could have 
a very fruitful discussion on whether or not we could build highways 
for nothing. It is going to cost money to buiid highways, regardless 
of which bill they are built under, and if we are spending more money 
than we take in, then we are going in debt no matter by what terms 
we do it. I think that the Treasury will need additional revenue. I 
voted against the tax reduction last year because I thought some very 
unwise and inequitable reductions were contained in it. I stated my 
posit ion as clearly as I can on it. 
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| think that, as I have said, we need these highways. We must have 

su. We cannot build them without spending money. We certainly 

jot. In My Opinion, gain anything by trying to fool ourselves that 
an do so without spending money. 

Mr. Cramer. Let me assure you, eee I am not trying to fool 

yself. I am just as much interested in holding down the national 

‘bt and paying for what we get ieee else. 

Senator Gore. I understand. 

Mr. Cramer. But I am thinking of the effect of your proposal on 
the State of Florida, for instance, and I find here under your proposal 
1 this 5-year period the State of Florida is supposed to dig up $90 
million. Now, as I understand it, under the tax system in the State 

‘ Florida the moneys available for matching funds, there will not be 
' ri quate funds for that purpose. Now, the obvious result is going to 
be that the State of Florida is going to have to increase taxes and they 
sre using gasoline taxes for that purpose. 

Won't that be the obvious result ¢ 

Senator Gore. Well, I do not know the internal situation of the 
State of Florida. Obviously under either program they will have to 
match funds. Whether Florida can do so is beyond my knowledge. 

Mr. Cramer. Well, let me suggest this, Senator, for your informa- 

The figures that I have available provided by your committee 
ve that the State contribution under the administration’s proposal 
ow the State of Florida in the 5-year period would be 59 million. 

( nder your program, it would be 90.2 million, which is a substanti: ully 
larger burden on the State than it is on most other States. and I just 
wondered to what extent the Senate committee considered the manner 
in which those States were going to be able to and are willing to make 
up that difference on the money to make your plan work. 

Senator Gore. Well, Congressman, let’s assume that you are going 
to build a given number of miles in Florida. Take the number of 
niles that would be built under the terms of the Senate bill, secondary, 
primary, urban, and interstate. 

Now, let us assume that those same miles would be built under the 
xdministration bill. Who is going to pay for them then, beyond the 
levels of the present program, on interstate, urban, and primary ? 

The State of Florida would not pay just 50 percent of additional 
niles but 100 percent of the cost. Therefore, I say if you assume a 
viven number of miles in these categories, the State of Florida would 
fare as well and under certain circumstances better financially under 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman from Florida yield ? 

Senator Gore. May I complete one sentence. 

Now, if you assume that Florida is only going to build the roads for 
whieh Federal funds are now available for mate ‘hing on the secondary, 
primary. and urban, then you might be correct that the committee bill 
would place a heavier burden upon the State of Florida. 

But, remember, vou are not getting the roads and under the present 
level of expenditure for seconda ary, primary, and urban, we are falling 
behind. Our roads are getting worse instead of better. I would not 
like to see that perpetuated for the next 30 years. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. Cramer. Yes. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Taking the distinguished Senator at his word that 
he wants to see equity in this program, I might say to my friend from 
Florida that under the 5-year needs of the Interstate System as sched 
uled by the Senator, the need for Florida is $238 million. Under the 
Senator’s program, Florida would get $152 million for 5 years. That 
is $106 million short. For Coloradoé—her needs are only $72 million 
for 5 years, and she would get $104 million. So I am wondering— 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the reason I said yesterday the Senator's 
bill is a 

Senator Gore. Could I venture to make a correction of your 
statement ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gore. You said, “which the Senator had scheduled.” Nov 
the Senator from Tennessee had no part in preparation of that sheet. 

Mr. McGrecor. Does the Senator say that this chart is in error’ 
It was part of the record of the Senate of yesterday. 

Senator Gore. Well, I must say that it is most misleading and the 
figures are unreliable. It was not prepared by the Senate committee. 

[ will be glad to go into those figures. Did you look at the Senate 
debate yesterday ? 

Mr. McGrecor. I sat there 7 hours yesterday, Senator. I don't 
need to look. I listened. 

Senator Gore. Well, you heard the discussion then. You know 
then that this is not my table. 

Mr. McGrecor. I know, but I did note that you didn’t take excep- 
tion to the figures that were quoted in there only in the general 
statement. 

Now, if you have different figures for the State of Florida and the 
State of Colorado, I am sure the distinguished gentleman from Flori- 
da, and I am sure the Member from Ohio, would be most happy to 
have them; and while I am talking I would like to call your attention 
to Ohio—that we are supposed to get $656 million and we only get 
$32 million, which makes it $324 million short for a period of 5 years. 

Senator Gore. Do you know how much you would get under the 
administration bill? 

Mr. McGrecor. We do have charts here somewhere. I will be glad 
to insert it in the record. 

Do you know? If you know, I will yield and be glad to have you 
state it. 

Senator Gore. No, I do not know; nor does anyone else. No State 
is assured of anything. 

These figures which you have cited there are only estimates turned 
in by the States of what they would need or would use. Now I say 
that if you will look in the Clay report, Congressman, you will find 
that General Clay himself says that some States have estimated high 
and some States have estimated low, and I must suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the committee, that it is a new concept to me 
to propose to distribute Federal funds on the basis of what politica! 
subdivisions or the officials thereof say they need or will use. We 
must find a more equitable way to distribute funds. We must find a 
formula, in fact, rather than a figment of the imagination. 

Mr. McGreeor. That formula is established in sections 205 and 206 
of the administration bill, if you please, because it is based on stand 
ards prescribed. 
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Senator Gore. Would you read the last sentence of the administra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Scuerer. Would you yield a minute? 

Mr. McGregor. I am going to yield back. I will. The gentleman 
from Florida yielded, and I apologize. When my turn comes we will 
vet into that, Senator. 

Mr. Cramer. I am very seriously and conscientiously interested in 
the effect of this bill as compared to other proposals before this com- 
mittee and the ability of the State of Florida, or the willingness, to 
meet the matching funds necessary in order for the State to take the 
full advantage of funds available—as I know your committee and your 
bill desire that all States do. That is the reason I directed the ques- 
tions that I did, because the facts that I have available are rather dis- 
turbing and I was hoping that you could help clarify that. 

Senator Gorr. Well, I have tried, Congressman, by pointing out that 
to judge this properly you must realize that more funds are made 
available for sabaliian purposes, 

Now if you assume that it is going to cost Florida more to spend 
50 percent of the cost of the highways than it will if she — 100 
percent of the cost of highways, then I think that is a dangerous 


ag ese I think you must measure mileage by mileage and dollar 
by dollar miles of highway and cost of highway in total. 

Mr. Cramer. I understand your point. Of course, under the admin- 
istration proposal the State of Florida would be assured that over 
that 10-year period at least its full Interstate System would be a 
hundred percent completed, whereas under your proposal they don’t 


have that assurance, although they do have assurance that to some 
extent their primary, secondary, and so forth, is going to have some 
further consideration. 

Senator Gore. Well, I certainly don’t want to be argumentative and 
shall not be so, but you use the word “assure.” I just recommended 
that you examine the bill with that in mind. 

Mr. Cramer. I agree with you and I agree with the Governor that 
I feel the arrangements set up under the administration bill are not 
sufficiently definitive, and I think this committee will take some 
actions. My questions are based on that assumption. 

Senator Gore. Fine. We understand each other then. 

Mr. Cramer. All right. I just have one other question, Mr. Chair 
man, if I may. 

It has been disturbing to me for some time that, especially in this 
type of concept, we are planning for 5 years ahead of time, yet there is 
not some definite formulated provision for making available adequate 
funds to purchase rights-of-way in advance of actual construction, 
and it is my understanding that proposed funds are not available at 
this time—that is, in advance of the actual approval of the project. 

Rag ‘t you think that it would be justified, perhaps, for this commit- 
tos ee setting up such a formula whereby some of the moneys 

an be used presently in substantial amount in addition to the hundred 
lion you provided, by substantial amount to purchase the rights 

of-way now on this newer bill to plan a 5-year program or in the 
ministration’s bill to plan a 10-year program ? 

Senator Gore. I agree with you, Congressman, that to whatever 
extent the Bureau of Roads and the State highway departments cat 
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use funds in the early acquisition of rights-of-way we should comply 
with that demand if it is at all reasonable. 

Mr. Cramer. And that is not provided for in your bill 4 

Senator Gore. It is caaeiien to the extent of $100 million a year 
for the first year which was recommended to the committee by the 
Bureau of Roads. 

Mr. Cramer. Other than that, there is no provision ? 

Senator Gore. No. 

Mr. Cramer. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Mr. Fatxon. Ladies and gentlemen, members of the committee, we 
have been informed that there will be a rolleall, and the time is now 
5:30. Some of the members have made engagements not knowing, 
of course, that our meeting was going to last so long today. We were 
delayed for almost 2 hours while members had gone to the floor on 
previous rollealls. 

Although we have a resolution passed that the meetings on this bil! 
would conclude today, I am wondering if there is any expression from 
the membership on what they would like for the committee to do. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee recess until 10 
o'clock next Tuesday. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, there is no one on this committee more 
insistent that these hearings close than the one who is now speaking. 
However, because of the great interest shown not only by the Senator 
here but also the railroads who have not had a chance to complete their 
hearing, I am perfectly willing that we should come back next Tuesday 
for 1 day in accordance with the motion made by Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that there 
probably will be no session of the House tomorrow, why can’t we have 
a meeting tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock ¢ 

Mr. Fation. That is the reason we were concluding today because 
most of the members were going back to their districts to make Memo- 
rial Day speeches and were leaving tonight. That was the reason 
we were concluding on Thursday, so that many of the members will 
be absent from Washington tomorrow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Doesn't that argument hold equally well against 
Tuesday? Most of us w ill be having engagements on Monday, “prob- 
ably not be here Tuesday in view of the assurances made by leadership 
that there would be no vote until Wednesday. 

Mr. Fatxion. It would be perfectly all right to have it Wednesday. 

There are several witnesses here that I would like to ask if they 
can come back on Wednesday, and that is Mr. Carlton Proctor. 

Is Mr. Proctor in the room ¢ 

Mr. Werpry. My name is George W. Werdly, representing the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. Colonel Proctor was obliged 
to leave during the course of ‘the afternoon in order to arrange to 
get the transportation that he had to take to meet his appointments 
tomorrow, so that I was to have read the paper for the American 
Society of Civil Engineers this afternoon. 

Colonel Proctor might be able to get here next week, but if not, 
will have a representative of the committee here at such time as the 
committee meets. 

Mr. Fatton. On next Wednesday. 


Mr. Werpry. If it will be next Wednesday, we will have a repre 
sentative here, sir. 
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McGrecor. I would like to amend the motion with the com 
plete understanding that we complete our hearings next Wednesday. 
~ Mr. Fation. That we complete our hearings with the already 
scheduled witnesses. There will be no more witnesses asked to appear 
or allowed to appear before the committee. 

Mr. Davis. May I ask if Senator Gore will find it convenient to 
be here Wednesday morning? Do you think, Senator 

Senator Gore. I regret that I will not be here. 

Mr. Fatton. Senator, I think the members would like to meet with 
you in regard to the questioning that went on today and in regard to 
your bill. I was wondering if it would be possib le when we started 
to hold executive sessions that you would be good enough to come 
over if the membership so desires / 

Senator Gore. I will undertake to serve the wishes of the committee 
in any Way possible. 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Gore. I want to say to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, that I feel highly complime nted that me mbers “ - | 
ask sO many questions. I did not expect it. I apologize for the in 
adequacy of my replies, but you have been very challenging and I fee 
complimented ‘that you would be interested in my views and my in- 
terpretations of this. 

I think Congressman McGregor knows from his attendance in the 
Senate committees we had an exhaustive hearing and we had contests. 
It was a hotly contested issue throughout, but at no time during the 
hearings and at no time during Senate debate was there even so much 
as an impatient word. We have examined it here with patience and 
probity. I think that is something that we can be proud of. 

I will come back any time you want me to come back if I ¢ 

Mr. Fatton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are to be ¢ omplimented, Senator. 

Mr. Fatitox. Mr. Behling, would it be possible for you to come back 
Ol Wednesday for interrogation by the committee / 

Mr. Benuinc. Yes, sir. We can be here Wednesday. 

Mr. Fatiton. Without objection, the committee will recess until 
next Wednesday at 10 o'clock. 

bie: reupon, at 5:35 p- ih.. the committee Was rece essed, fo recon- 

at 10 a.m., Wednesday, June 1, 1955.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1955 


Hovss or RepresENTATIVES 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
Washington, roe. 
[he committee met, pursuant to adjourment, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. George H. Fallon presiding. 
Mr. Fatton. Ladies and gentlemen, the Subcommittee on Roads is 
lieeting this morning to continue the hearings on H. R. 4260. When 
we recessed on Thursday, the represent: itives of the Association of 
American Railroads were our witnesses. Mr. Prince, would you or Dr. 
Behling come forward please and answer any questions that we might 
want toask the doctor and yourself. 
Mr. Prixce. I think the doctor should take the chair. I am a sort of 
. stander 
Mr. Fation. I imagine the doctor would like to have you close by. 
t | were in his place, I would. 
McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry s fore the 
ctor starts. If my memory serves me correctly, Senator Gore had 
le the statement with respect to himself that there was some ques- 
tion that less than half the committee members were able to interro- 
vate the Senator, and I am wondering if we are going to have an op 
portunity, if the Senator will come back so we can put into the record 
some of the statements, to determine whether or not those statements 
re correct or in error. I am wondering if the chair might tel] 

en Senator Gore will be back before the committee to finish his 

timony. 

Mr. Fatiton. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 
McGrecor. I would like to have on the record. Mr. Chairman, 
the committee invite Senator Gore back this afternoon or ata 
venient time, as early as possible, so that the rest of us might ques 
the Senator, especially in the face of some of the statements that 
ide in his opening remarks. 

Mr. Fatton. As I understood it, we talked about Senator Gore 
ng back on Wednesday and I think he said he was not available 
would be available after Wednesday. I think that was the state 
t Senator Gore made. However, sometime in the interim today. 

Id have the clerk contact Senator Gore’s office and find out if 
I] be av uillable tod: iV O! tomorrow, and if he is free to co 


¢ tc the wish of th e committee he he my tec bye | 


me over, 


r. Dow yERO. I am sure there are members on both sides that would 


isk more questions of the Senator. 


impirpPpcry . "} "Tri é ‘ ' Wwe « ! f} 
JESEPSEY ; r. « nairman. are we going to fit 
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Mr. Fatton. We are going to finish with witnesses today. I don't 
know in what category you pi: ice Senator Gore. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, a question. I quite concur with my 
colleague, Mr. McGregor. However, how long are we going to delay 
the close of this thing ¢ 

Mr. Fauion. If that is the wish of the committee, I certainly will 
abide by it. 

Mr. Becker. I mean that as far as Senator Gore’s testimony goes, 
it will not make any difference so far as the bill we are going to put 
out here, and we have had hearings 7 or 8 weeks now. 

Mr. McGrecor. I will differ with my friend from New York, be- 
cause the Senator’s statement made before this committee contained a 
lot of statements very debatable and in the opinion of some of us very 
erroneous. 

Mr. Fatton. May I clear the record. I think it was stated here last 
Thursday that Senator Gore would be back in executive session for 
any questions the members would like to ask and the hearings on this 
bill would close today. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, after all, there are thousands of 
people that read these records. And unless we have the opportunity 
to prove that Senator Gore’s statements are in error, they are liable to 
be accepted as correct by those who read the hearings. So for that 
reason, I think we should have the opportunity to question the Senator 
with a reporter present. so that the testimony will be in the hearings, 
and then Senator Gore can defend his statements. 

Mr. Dempsey. If we go into executive session, I would not assume 
that Senator Gore’s testimony would be secret testimony. I would 
assume it would be for the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. What I am trying to get at is I think we can clearly 
show beyond a question of a doubt some of the statements the Senator 
made—and I am sure he did not mean to make them—just will not 
stand up. I want the hearings to show that we do question those state- 
ments, and then anyone who does not have the privilege of attending 
our executive sessions will know we did not agree with the Senator 
in all instances. 

Mr. Dempsey. His testimony would be a public matter, but it would 
not be prolonging this hearing. 

Mr. McGregor. I am not in favor of prolonging the hearing. But 
after all, if you recall, Senator Gore came in unbeknown to some as 
his name was not included in the previous list of witnesses. I co 
think when a witness comes in and makes some statements and then 
we do not have the opportunity to question him, those statements 
should not remain unquestioned. 

Mr. Fatton. When you say Senator Gore came in unbeknown to a 
lot of us, I think it was announced 2 days before that Senator Gore was 
coming. 

Mr. McGrecor. Well, Mr. Chairman, all I am going by is your 
notice of your committee witnesses, and I do not believe that Senator 
Gore’s name was on it. If he was. I am inerror. But I still contend 
that we should have the opportunity, for the record, to show that some 
of us at least disagree with some of the statements made by Senator 
Gore. 

Mr. Fation. I have no objection to Senator Gore coming back if it 
is the wish of the committee. What does the committee want to do‘ 
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Mr. Donprero. Mr, Chairman, may I make this suggestion—that we 
nvite Senator Gore to come back and meet with this committee in 
executive session with this understanding; that at the conclusion of 
lis testimony there be no further hearings. 

Mr. McGrecor. May Ll ask my distinguished former chairman, when 

talks about an executive session, does that mean without reporters ¢ 

“Mr. Donpero. No, I am in complete agreement with you that we 
have a reporter and that his statement be a matter of record and public. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is perfectly satisfactory to me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fatiton. With no objections, it is so ordered. 

May the Chair make an announcement at this time. Three mem 
bers have to leave now to go before the Rules Committee on several 
bills that are to be acted on during the hearings on this road bill. 
so l am going to request leave of the committee and ask Mr. Gentry 
if he would mind presiding until we return from the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Gentry. I would be glad to. 


STATEMENT OF BURTON N. BEHLING, ECONOMIST, ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN RAILROADS—Resumed 


Mr. Gentry. Doctor, as I understand it, you have completed your 
prepared statement. 

Dr. Bente. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gentry. Now, do you have anything further you want to say 
before you submit yourself to examination 

Dr. Benurne. I think not very much, sir. I might sum up in just 


one sentence by saying that our central position is that at whatever 
level of Government the responsibility for building and maintaining 
highways may be, we think they should be financed fully, adequately, 
on the basis of users, highway-user support. That is our central 
position. 
Mr. Gentry. Mr. McGregor. 
Mr. McGrecor. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Gentry. Mr. George. 
Mr. Grorcre. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Gentry. Mr. Becker 
Mr. Becker. No questions. 
Mr. Gentry. Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Rocers. No questions. 
Mr. Gentry. Mr. Baldwin. 
Mr. pe st No questions. 
Mr. McGrecor. I would like to say the witness should feel congratu 
ted and complimented when you appear before this committee and 
‘t have a bunch of questions fired at you. You have done an excel 
job. 
Mr. Gentry. I think that goes double when Mr. McGregor and I 
on the committee because we have been pretty free with our ques 
ng of the witnesses, Doctor. 
i have no questions. Mr. Prince, is there anything you want to say / 
Mr. Prince. I can only say that I hope the lack of questions doe 
t indicate a lack of interest in the matters that we have presented 
I feel that if you consider these carefully, there are ome very 
i thoughts in them that may be helpful to this com: “ in formu 
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lating a sound road program, which is what I know you want to do. 
Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Mr, Chairman, I might say that Mr. Prince has a 
marathon record, I think, of appearing before this committee. He 
was here 1 time for 5 straight days of questioning. So he should speak 
with authority relative to this committee asking questions. I do not 
think because we did not ask questions, Doctor, that we are not recog 
nizing the problem you are faced with, but I think you have presented 
your case in a very fine way and you have left it to the jurisdiction of 
this committee and the Congress as to the action that they are taking. 

Dr. Benuinc. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman, I said I had no questions, but I would 
like to inject this, with regard to the statement made just now—that 
you hope that any highway program would be financed out of high- 
Way users’ taxes. W ell, that may be very fine if in the years preceding 
this date highway-user taxes had been used for highways. In other 
words, going back all through the years that we have had gasoline 
taxes and all the other taxes—for example, they say a truck or a car 
is paying $400 in Federal taxes before it gets to the owner of the auto- 
mobile—if all of these taxes through the years had been used for 
Federal highways, and other highways, that might point up thie 
answer considel ‘ably. But in view of the fact that it has not been, if 
we start right today and say from here on that the highways we are 
going to build now should be all on highway users’ taxes, I think we 
would be slowed down. 

Dr. Beniinc. We did point out in our statement that the Federal 
excise taxes that bear upon automotive transportation now, we do not 
think are highway-user charges—that they are a part of the large 
group of miscellaneous excise taxes which the Federal Government 
has enacted from time to time through the years to meet its general 
budgetary requirements. And we do not believe either that even if 
those taxes were somehow to be transfigured into a user-charge cate- 
gory, that they would be of the kind that would put the burden of 
highway support where it belongs. Certainly the gasoline tax would 
not do that, because it bears too heavily, proportionately, on the 
passenger cars and the other light vehicles and by no means sufficiently 
on the heavy freight vehicles. 

Mr. Becker. I do not think we are too far apart. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Buiarnrk. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gentry. Well, you are indeed fortunate, Doctor. 

Dr. Bente. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before thie 
committee. 

Mr. Gentry. Is there anything further from you, Mr. Prince? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir, except to say thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Buatnix. The next witness is Mr. Carlton Proctor, chairman 
of the committee on national highway program, American Society 
of Civil Engineers. Mr. Proctor, will you please take the stand. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. EHLERS, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Exvers. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph Ehlers. I am field 
representative for the American Society of Civil Engineers. Mr. 
Proctor, the chairman of our committee on national highway pro- 
vram, and Mr. Burpee were here last Thursday and were to present 
a statement, and they regret exceedingly they were unable to get down 
to W ashington again today. To save the time of your committee, I 
will, after a few comments, file the statement to be made a part of the 
record. That will be the statement of Mr. Proctor. 

This statement refers to the outstanding importance of the Inter- 
state System and to the limited access features of it, to the shortage 
of engineers, and to one point on which I would like to comment 
because I do not believe it has been fully developed. ‘That point is 
on the last page of the statement, in connection with the credits for 
any possible future toll roads. 

| would like to read a short paragraph on the last page of the 
statement. 

It can be shown that if no credit is to be given for toll roads con- 
structed in the future, as in the case of the Senate bill, no State is 
likely to use such a method for financing highways or even bridges 
so long as the Federal Government’s share is 90 to 95 percent of the 
cost of the project. Ifthe Federal Government’s share were to remain 
at the present 60 percent or were even raised to 75 percent, there 
would still be an incentive for fully self-liquidating, fully self-sup- 
porting toll roads. 

It can also be shown that if the credit is as high as 90 percent, as 
is the case under H. R. 4260, such a policy would encourage the build- 
ing of many uneconomical toll roads that could be financed only by 
State guaranty or subsidy. 

We suggest a credit of one-quarter to one-third of the cost of 
construction. 

You can also approach the matter of a reé sonable credit for future 
toll roads as follows: The ordinary bond issue secured by toll rev- 
enues will pay out in about 20 years, after which the road will pre- 
sumably be free. During that period the road is being operated for 
the bondholders and even its maintenance is paid for by tolls. The 
State, in authorizing the toll road, creates something of value for 
itself in that it has the right to ultimate acquisition of this as a free 
highway. There is logic, therefore, in allowing the State credit for 
the present worth 20 years hence of its construction cost. At the end 
< the 20-year period, the road would have depreciated to about one- 

half its cost, at 214 percent per year, and the present worth of a dollar 
20 years hence at an interest rate of 3.5 percent is 50 percent. There- 
fore, the present worth of the State’s interest in the road is about 
25 percent of the construction cost. And we believe that that 25 per- 
cent credit is about the figure at which fully economic and self-liqui 
dating toll roads would be built and that uneconomic projects would 
be discouraged. 

If a State can successfully finance toll road projects without any 
use of Government moneys, the Federal credit of 25 percent of the 
construction cost will produce 4 miles of highway instead of the 1 mile 
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possible by outright payment for construction costs by Federal Gov- 
ernment and State. 

Since the matter of financing the program is crucial, the saving of 
possibly several billion dollars in the cost of the Interstate System to 
the Federal Government as compared either wtih the cost under H. R. 
4260, with its full 90-percent credit allowance, or under the Senate 
bill, with no credit allowance, is worth considering. Particularly if 
the costs of the system exceed present estimates because of possible 
inflationary rises or perhaps because of the inclusion of many expen- 
sive urban roads that are not yet included in the Interstate System, 
these savings would be even more important. 

That completes our statement, and I appreciate the opportunity of 
presenting it. 

(The full statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARLTON S. Proctor, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
HiGHway PROGRAM, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


The American Society of Civil Engineers has been concerned with public con- 
struction for over a century. In the highway field it has important representa- 
tion in the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, in the State highway departments 
and among private practitioners, including both specialists in design and in the 
economic and financial aspects of highway development. 

From our membership of more than 38,000 practicing civil engineers, the presi 
dent of the society appointed a special task committee to study and report on a 
national highway program. The members of this committee, men of broad en- 
gineering background, were selected to assure a professional appraisal of this 
important subject. These men confess a special interest, to do all they can to 
assure that the Nation gets the highways it needs so urgently, in an orderly and 
economical manner. The chairman, Carlton S. Proctor, is a past president of 
ASCE; Mr. George Burpee, a past vice president, is a partner in the firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts, specialists in traffic and financing problems; Prof. Harmer 
Davis is chairman of civil engineering and director of the Institute of Transpor- 
tation and Traftic Engineering at the University of California; Mr. Edmund 
Friedman is a past vice president of the society and a consulting civil engineer ; 
Mr. Ralph Tudor is also a consulting civil engineer with extensive public admin 
istration experience. The committee has had the advice of subcommittee mem- 
bers who have an intimate working knowledge of the highway field. The study 
of this committee has prograssed since its appointment in October 1954, attempt 
ing to appraise every facet of this subject. 

This committee has no desire to promote particular types of highways or par- 
ticular methods of raising funds to build them. We present this statement sim- 
ply as informed observations reached in our studies of the various current 
highway bills, the Clay committee report on a 10-year national highway pro- 
gram, and pertinent background data. 

It is our intention to limit our statement to those facets of the problems in- 
volved which properly fall within the area of special competence of the engineer, 
which, of course, includes engineering economics. 

As a part of its studies, this committee has reviewed data prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, other Federal and State agencies, the 
Highway Research Board and numerous reports of technical and commercial 
organizations. Such information has been appraised carefully, and, when found 
of value, used as a background for conclusions by this committee. No original 
surveys, to duplicate such work by reliable agencies, have been conducted by this 
committee. 

A 10-YEAR PLANNING PERIOD 


One of the conclusions reached by this committee, after appraising the extent 
of the highway needed, dealt with the time schedule which must be assumed 
for the planning and contruction of an expanded program. We are convinced 
that a 10-year schedule, used as a base for estimates in so many of the studies, 
is both feasible and adequate for orderly engineering of the needed program. 
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PRIORITY FOR THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


(he Interstate System as presently constituted is a selection based upon a 
factual study of major traffic movements throughout the Nation, presented to the 
Congress in 1944. Those traffic movements have persisted in similarity of pat- 
tern for many years and have changed mainly in volume growth as economic 
development generated increased interchange of persons and commodities. 

On this principle of selectivity to relate priority to needs, it is difficult to 
visualize any other approach that would strike more directly or more quickly at 
the heart of our current necessity for transportation service to keep pace with 
our increased productivity and improved standard of living, and of compelling 
importance to serve our national-defense needs. 

Our committee believes that for the Interstate System, which has already 
been recognized in law as of special economic and military significance, a con- 
siderably larger ratio of Federal contribution is warranted than for other parts 
of the Federal-aid system. 

TOTAL NEEDS 


Reviewing all estimates of needs, this committee would call attention to the 
study conducted by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, and published as 
House Document No. 120. It is our conclusion that the methods used, the stand- 
ards assumed and the cost estimates, are in accord with advanced engineering 
methods. This estimate of need is adequate as a base for establishment of a 
sound program for financing and construction for needed highways. A detailed 
report of our subcommittee on this subject is attached (1). 


ENGINEERING MANPOWER FACTORS 


Highways cannot be planned, designed, or built unless engineering manpower 
is available. Thus one of the critical factors in our study of an expanded high- 
way program has been to determine whether or not our profession can muster 
enough qualified engineers to make the program possible. 

Numerous surveys have indicated serious shortages of engineering manpower. 
Such surveys, however, have not let this committee to the conclusion that it will 
be impossible to provide the engineering manpower required to assure success of 
the proposed expanded highway program. We believe that better utilization of 
the talents of engineers and improved recognition of their contributions can pro 
vide an amplification of the effectiveness of the men engaged, and also an in 
centive for larger numbers of qualified persons to prepare themselves for this 
type of service. It is our conclusion that the civil-engineering profession can meet 
the demands for highway engineering services in any reasonable expansion of 
nationwide highway development. A detailed study of engineering manpower 
is attached (2). 


SUFFICIENCY OF MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT, AND CONSTRUCTION ORGANIZATION 


Even with engineers, this committee agrees that extensive construction o1 
ganization, equipment, and vast supplies of materials are necessary if needed 
highways are to be built. We have studied the voluminous reports compiled by 
ugencies and organizations concerned primarily with this subject and conclude 
that necessary materials can be produced, equipment manufactured and sup 
lied; and that the constructors of the Nation have the capacity to build tl 


hese 
lighways. A more detailed analysis is attached (3) 
FEDERAL AID 


the outset, this committee has found certain basic problems 


ili 


ring economics involved in this study. Without appraising such aspects 
his engineering analysis could not be complete. One of 


} if these problems has 
been the policy of Federal-aid financing. 
Since motor vehicle travel does not respect county, State, or the 


political sub 
sion lines. our highway system could be in an extreme 


ision I iv chaotic condition 

f every State had different standards for speed, weight of vehicle, safety, route 

arking. and other such elements. That there is a high degree of uniformity 

mong States in minimum standards for design of highways is primarily at- 
butable to the basically sound concept of Federal-State relations in highway 
ters that |! I I 


iis been established under the Federal-aid system We helieve 
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firmly that these basic concepts of partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States should be preserved. 

The Federal-aid program has accomplished much in stimulating and maintain- 
ing a generally progressive and stable highway program in each of the various 
States. The availability of Federal matching funds has stimulated those States 
that might otherwise be more serious laggards in providing highways. It has 
also, and for the same reason, been effective in stabilizing the program of many 
States that might otherwise have big variations in their programs from year 
to year. 

CREDITS FOR EXISTING ROADS AND TOLL ROADS 


The amount of credit allowed for a toll road or for a free highway will have 
a marked effect on the policy that States will adopt toward the use of toll revenue 
bonds for financing at least a portion of the Interstate System lying within their 
borders. 

Recognizing the importance of this aspect of the national highway program, 
our committee has completed a detailed study, attached (4). 


[Attachment 1] 
THE NEEDS 


The procedures used in evaluating the total needs of all road and street sys- 
tems have been examined. (The results of the study have been published in 
House Document No. 120.) 

The final summary of needs is as follows: 


Summary of highway construction needs, 1955-64, by system 


[In billions] 


Systems ! 2 Urban Total 


Interstate System ape .§ $10.7 | 
Other Federal-aid primary 4 ; 9. § 10.0 


Federal-aid secondary: 
Under State control 
Under local control _ - - 





Total Federal-aid secondary - 
Total Federal aid 


Other State highways 3.7 | 
Other roads and streets 13.3 | 


Total non-Federal aid 17.0 
Total, all roads and streets ‘ 64.4 iy 36. 4 100 


Figures include Hawaiiand Puerto Rico. For the continental United States, the total is $100.3 billion 
2 Costs include that of right-of-way. 


The methods used in evaluating the needs for the next 10 years were those 
developed by extensive research in the post-war years and have been used in 25 
or 30 States. Standards of improvement, where needed, were graded in accord- 
ance with present and future traffic requirements. The standards varied all the 
way from fully controlled access facilities for high volume interstate routes down 
to resurfacing or other relatively inexpensive improvement on local service roads 
Generally, the standards used were those in use in the States and localities. 

For all the systems except the Interstate, improvements were estimated onl) 
for work that should be done to eliminate the most critical deficiencies existing 
now and that will develop in the next 10 years. In other words, only those sec 
tions which were so deficient in structural condition or so unsafe as to require 
replacement, or those roads whose capacity would be exceeded in the 10 years 
ahead, were listed for improvement. The result would be, if the needs were met, 
that all roads and streets would be adequate but they would not all be of moderi 
design. Only those sections listed as intolerable would be improved to be full) 
capable of serving traffic beyond the 10-year period. That policy of evaluation 
cannot be construed as one which would lead to excessive determination of real! 
needs. No doubt some States may have interpreted the needs on a more ex- 
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»ansive basis than others. However, others will have been ultraconservative 

e total can be interpreted as a sound nationwide estimate. 

The policy for the needs measurement of the Interstate System was more for 
ward looking. This difference was fully warranted when viewed in the light of 
the system’s strategic value, in terms of its traffic importance and in view of its 

ing-term value as a capital investment. 

Two points with respect to standards are of major significance : 

1. It was estimated, on the basis of completion to fully modern standards in 
1) vears, to serve traffic demands forecast for 20 years ahead 

2. It was contemplated that access would be controlled throughout its length 
to the extent warranted by traffic. 

Sinee the cost estimates have been prepared by the States under uniform pro 
cedures set by the Bureau of Public Roads, the cost figures will be valid to the 
extent States were able to properly estimate costs. The estimating process used 
s one that provides cost information of sufficient accuracy for advance planning 

nd budgeting. 

The average costs per mile, as reported in House Document No. 120, are con 
sistent with current contract costs of construction for similar improvements on 
the several classes of rural and urban facilities. 

The estimates of construction needs beyond the 10-year period are based upon 
the road life study expectancy tables developed over several years. While the 

eeds that will occur beyond 1965 cannot be estimated with as much accuracy 

s the needs of the next 10 years, they represent a reasonable estimate of the 

ange of expenditures necessary to sustain and improve the systems over a long 
period. 

Maintenance and administration costs are based on actual experience records 

nd therefore can be accepted as valid estimates. 

In summary, our conclusions are : 

1. The methods used in arriving at the needs figures are in accordance with 

he most advanced engineering methods for long-range highway planning. 

2. The standards used for estimating costs are consistent with accepted prac 
tice. They are conservative standards, yet represent a proper balance of traffic 
service, economy, and safety. 

3. They are designed to give proper priority in terms of solving our most press- 

¢ problem of more capacity to meet present and future movements. 

$+. They provide reasonable costs for construction, maintenance, and adminis- 
tration over a long period of years. 

>. The needs estimates provide the necessary facts to permit the formation of 

adequate and sound fiscal policy. 


{Attachment 2] 
MANPOWER FACTORS 


\ survey made by the Highway Research Board late last fal! ind t 


iSt iali indicated that 
n apparent shortage of some 4,000 engineers then existed in the State highway 
lepartments of the Nation. Further augmentation of the highway programs on 
nationwide scale will require attention to manpower factors on a broad base, 
nasmuch as it appears that the total pool of experienced professional highway 
ngineering manpower (including those in both public and private employ) wv 
ot be greatly increased in the next few vears. This does not mean, however, 
that the demands for output of plans and construction cannot be met. Rather 
t emphasizes that steps should be taken now, to assure a productis 
pable of meeting the demands. 
Ways in which the output of professional services 
1ugmented include the following: 
Recruitment of new professional personne! 
2. Reorganization of job functions and duties so as t 
tasks not requiring the exercise of professional! skills and 
personnel, thus conserving in effectivel; 
ring manpower already available 
3. Further development and utilization of techniques 
mechanized computing and photogram: ir r 
npower and speed up routine work 
4. Streamlining of field and office procedures so as to 
«cial operations, special designs. and special reviews wl 
skilled professional personnel—e. z., the greater use of star 


esign procedures, etc., might be exploited. 
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firmly that these basic concepts of partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States should be preserved. 

The Federal-aid program has accomplished much in stimulating and maintain- 
ing a generally progressive and stable highway program in each of the various 
States. The availability of Federal matching funds has stimulated those States 
that might otherwise be more serious laggards in providing highways. It has 
also, and for the same reason, been effective in stabilizing the program of many 
States that might otherwise have big variations in their programs from year 
to year. 

CREDITS FOR EXISTING ROADS AND TOLL ROADS 


The amount of credit allowed for a toll road or for a free highway will have 
a marked effect on the policy that States will adopt toward the use of toll revenue 
bonds for financing at least a portion of the Interstate System lying within their 
borders. 

Recognizing the importance of this aspect of the national highway program, 
our committee has completed a detailed study, attached (4). 


[Attachment 1] 
THE NEEDS 
The procedures used in evaluating the total needs of all road and street sys- 
tems have been examined. (The results of the study have been published in 


House Document No. 120.) 
The final summary of needs is as follows: 


Summary of highway construction needs, 1955-64, by sustem 


{In billions] 





Rural Urban 


Interstate System z $12. 5 $10.7 | 
Other Federal-aid primary 


Federal-aid secondary 
Under State control 
Under local control _ - 





Total Federal-aid secondary - 
Total Federal aid 


Other State highways 
Other roads and streets 


Total non-Federal aid 


Total, all roads and streets 3 ; 64.4 | ; 36. 4 100. 8 


Figures include Hawaiiand Puerto Rico. For the continental United States, the total is $100.3 billion. 
2 Costs include that of right-of-way. 


The methods used in evaluating the needs for the next 10 years were those 
developed by extensive research in the post-war years and have been used in 25 
or 30 States. Standards of improvement, where needed, were graded in accord- 
ance with present and future traffic requirements. The standards varied all the 
way from fully controlled access facilities for high volume interstate routes down 
to resurfacing or other relatively inexpensive improvement on local service roads. 
Generally, the standards used were those in use in the States and localities. 

For all the systems except the Interstate, improvements were estimated only 
for work that should be done to eliminate the most critical deficiencies existing 
now and that will develop in the next 10 years. In other words, only those sec- 
tions which were so deficient in structural condition or so unsafe as to require 
replacement, or those roads whose capacity would be exceeded in the 10 years 
ahead, were listed for improvement. The result would be, if the needs were met, 
that all roads and streets would be adequate but they would not all be of modern 
design. Only those sections listed as intolerable would be improved to be fully 
capable of serving traffic beyond the 10-year period. That policy of evaluation 
cannot be construed as one which would lead to excessive determination of real 
needs. No doubt some States may have interpreted the needs on a more ex- 
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pansive basis than others. However, others will have been ultraconservative. 
The total ean be interpreted as a sound nationwide estimate. 

The policy for the needs measurement of the Interstate System was more for- 
ward looking. This difference was fully warranted when viewed in the light of 
the system’s strategic value, in terms of its traffic importance and in view of its 
long-term value as a capital investment. 

Two points with respect to standards are of major significance : 

1. It was estimated, on the basis of completion to fully modern standards in 
10 vears, to serve traffic demands forecast for 20 years ahead. 

2. It was contemplated that access would be controlled throughout its length 
to the extent warranted by traffic. 

Since the eost estimates have been prepared by the States under uniform pro- 
cedures set by the Bureau of Public Roads, the cost figures will be valid to the 
extent States were able to properly estimate costs. The estimating process used 
is one that provides cost information of sufficient accuracy for advance planning 
and budgeting. 

The average costs per mile, as reported in House Document No. 120, are con- 
sistent with current contract costs of construction for similar improvements on 
the several classes of rural and urban facilities. 

The estimates of construction needs beyond the 10-year period are based upon 
the road life study expectancy tables developed over several years. While the 
needs that will occur beyond 1965 cannot be estimated with as much accuracy 
as the needs of the next 10 years, they represent a reasonable estimate of the 
range of expenditures necessary to sustain and improve the systems over a long 
period. 

Maintenance and administration costs are based on actual experience records 
and therefore can be accepted as valid estimates. 

In Summary, our conclusions are: 

1. The methods used in arriving at the needs figures are in accordance with 
the most advanced engineering methods for long-range highway planning. 

2. The standards used for estimating costs are consistent with accepted prac- 
tice. They are conservative standards, yet represent a proper balance of traffic 
service, economy, and safety. 

3. They are designed to give proper priority in terms of solving our most press- 
ing problem of more capacity to meet present and future movements. 

4. They provide reasonable costs for construction, maintenance, and adminis- 
tration over a long period of years. 

5. The needs estimates provide the necessary facts to permit the formation of 
an adequate and sound fiseal policy. 


{Attachment 2] 
MANPOWER FACTORS 


Ae 


A survey made by the Highway Research Board late last fall indicated that 
an apparent shortage of some 4,000 engineers then existed in the State highway 
departments of the Nation. Further augmentation of the highway programs on 
a nationwide scale will require attention to manpower factors on a broad base, 
inasmuch as it appears that the total pool of experienced professional highway 
engineering manpower (including those in both public and private employ) will 
not be greatly increased in the next few years. This does not mean, however, 
that the demands for output of plans and construction cannot be met. Rather, 
it emphasizes that steps should be taken now, to assure a productivity potential 
capable of meeting the demands. 

Ways in which the output of professional services by highway agencies can 
be augmented include the following : 

1. Recruitment of new professional personnel. 

2. Reorganization of job functions and duties so as to allocate functions and 
tasks not requiring the exercise of professional skills and judgment to nonengi- 
neering personnel, thus conserving and more effectively utilizing trained engi- 
neering manpower already available. 

3. Further development and utilization of techniques and procedures, sich 
as mechanized computing and photogrammetric surveying, which can conserve 
manpower and speed up routine work. 

4. Streamlining of field and office procedures so as to reduce the number of 
special operations, special designs, and special reviews which demand the time of 
skilled professional personnel—e. g., the greater use of standard plans, standard 
design procedures, etc., might be exploited. 
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5. Effective utilization of the resources of private engineering firms, and 
possibly of the engineering talent of other Government agencies. 

While it appears that the numbers of new engineering graduates who will 
become available will not be sufficient to meet the nominal manpower demands 
if highway engineering agencies continue to function along traditional lines, 
effort should not lag in attempting to attract a reasonable share of the engi- 
neering graduates into the highway engineering profession. However, the civil 
engineering profession as a whole faces a prospect of a continuing inadequacy 
of new personnel, so that special efforts should be made to attract potential 
engineers into the profession, including further informational efforts even in the 
high schools. To provide real and immediate attraction, the rewards to practi- 
tioners in the form of salaries, collateral employment benefits, job responsibility, 
and job challenge must be substantial and known. 

The effective utilization of the talents of existing professional personnel 
offers the greatest possibilities for meeting demands for large increased output. 
Just prior to, and during the early part of World War II, the aircraft industry 
met the demands for enormously increased output by training large numbers of 
vocational personnel such as draftsmen, computers, and inspectors in specialized 
short-term training courses, and conserving experienced professional personnel 
for technical supervisory functions. Coupled with this is the possibility of 
greatly increased mechanization of the performance of many routine tasks; the 
technologic development of high-speed computers, sorting devices, electronic 
scanning devices, and techniques such as photogrammetric surveying and non- 
destructive testing, offer challenging possibilities for reducing manpower re- 
quirements, both professional and vocational, as well as of speeding up the per- 
formance of such tasks. Also coupled with the device of more effective utiliza- 
tion of existing manpower is the adoption of streamlined field and office methods. 
A number of highway departments and engineering firms are already working 
with these devices for conserving manpower. 

In the developing situation, since the total pool of experienced highway per- 
sonnel in public and private employ is limited, merely to shift personnel from 
one State or agency to another, or from public to private employ or vice versa, 
would appear to offer no satisfactory overall solution to the manpower problem. 
Some increase in available engineering services would be possibly the utiliza- 
tion of the forces of private engineering firms now performing other than high- 
Way engineering services. The real problem here will be to integrate this source 
of talent into the general effort and to make most effective use of such talent. 

The ASCE committee on a national highway program affirms the ability of the 
civil engineering profession to meet the demands for highway engineering serv- 
ices of any reasonable expansion in nationwide highway development. 


[Attachment 3] 
SUFFICIENCY OF MATERIALS FOR ACCELRATED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Any measure of the sufficiency of materials for the accelerated highway pro- 
gram must be based on some reasonable assumption as to the rate of expendi- 
ture of funds for highway construction. It is unrealistic to assume that this 
rate will be uniform since it will have to build up over the first several years 
as engineering plans are developed and right-of-way obtained. 

The acceleration program assumed indicates an increase of approximately 
50 percent for each of the first 3 years, and builds up to a maximum in 1961. 
For a few years the program would then be just a little over three times the 
present volume. 

The principal items of material that would be required for this highway pro- 
gram are cement, steel, aggregates, and asphalt. 

Cement production and supply are potentially the most critical of all these 
items. The total productive capacity of the country in 1954 was 291 million 
barrels. From this capacity 265 million barrels were produced. Highway con- 
struction used 45 million barrels. 

In estimating future demands for cement some allowance should properly be 
made for growth in requirements for uses other than highways, and this should 
be not less than 5 percent per year. Also some reserve capacity should be pro- 
vided and a minimum figure could be 5 percent of total requirements. The 
requirements for highways can be fairly estimated by multiplying the 1955 con- 
sumption by the factors of assumed increase in yearly volume of construc- 
tion. This would indicate a total need of 312 million barrels in 1956 and 
$14 million barrels in 1959. 


design procedures, etc., might be exploited. 
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The United States Bureau of Mines has reported that there is planned industry 
expansion which will increase the production capacity to 338 million barrels in 
1956 and 407 million barrels in 1959. Assuming that all of these plans are 
carried out, it appears that there will be sufficient cement production for the 
first couple of years of the accelerated highway program; thereafter, however, 
the sufficiency will narrow and run into a deficit. 

There is no reason to believe that the supply cannot me made and kept adequate 
if the industry moves promptly as the highway program develops. Therefore 
it can be fairly assumed that this critical material should not restrict the 
program. 

STEEL 


Steel capacity for the accelerated highway program appears adequate except 
for the items of wide-flanged beams and wire-mesh reinforcing. These two items 
could very well be embarrassingly short for a couple of years, but new production 
capacity that has been announced should alleviate the difficulty thereafter. 


AGGREGATES 


It will be necessary to expand aggregate production to meet the requirements 
of an accelerated highway-construction program, but this should not be difficult. 
Undoubtedly existing plants can substantially increase their production, but the 
principal solution will be the manufacture and setting up of new equipment. 
There appears to be no problem in this matter. 


ASPHALT 


The current production of asphalt is 80 million barrels per year. Of this amount 
some 50 million barrels are used for highway maintenance, roofing, and other 
such items. The balance of 30 million barrels is used for the current program of 
highway and airport construction. The division between these two items is not 
known, but it is on the side of safety to assume most of it goes into highway. 

There appears to be no problem for the production of asphalt can be adjusted 


with fairly wide limits by simply altering certain refinery processes to produce 
a higher proportion of asphaltic byproducts. The United States Bureau of Mines 
estimates that present capacity could be increased very quickly to 210 million 
barrels per year and by 1956 this could be raised to 336 million barrels. Both 
of these figures far exceed estimated requirements so no problem is foreseen. 


ADEQUACY OF CONTRACTORS TO HANDLE ACCELERATED HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


In 1954 highway contractors handled $3,222 million of new construction. They 
report they have a present capacity to handle $7,100 million of work and can 
increase this by 1957 to $14,200 million. 

These estimates of contractors’ capacities are about twice the estimated pro- 
gram for the early years, and even at the peak of construction it is not esti- 
mated to be as high as $14,200 million. 

The adequacy of contractors’ construction equipment must be considered also. 
The current total United States construction program is estimated at $35 billion 
per year. Of this the highway program is $3,730 million, leaving $31,270 million 
for other than highways. 

Equipment manufacturers are by no means working at capacity, and estimate 
they can step up their production by 50 percent. Since they are now providing 
equipment for a $35 billion construction program, they are in a position to supply 
approximately a $52 billion program. 

From the foregoing estimate it does not appear that availability of construc- 
tion equipment will in general be a serious matter. 


[Attachment 4] 
CREDITS FOR EXISTING ROADS AND TOLL ROADS 


These remarks are directed specifically to section 207 of H. R. 4260. The amount 
of credit allowed for a toll road will have a marked effect on the policy that 
States will adopt toward the use of toll revenue bonds for financing at least a 
portion of the Interstate System lying within their borders. 

It seems desirable in the interest of producing the maximum mileage of Inter- 
state Highway at the lowest expenditure of public moneys that the policy finally 


63235—55 66 
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adopted should encourage building such toll roads as can be shown to be fully 
self-supporting and discourage the building of those which are not economically 
justifiable. 

Of the total 40,000 miles in the Interstate System 2,305 miles, or 5.8 percent, 
consists of toll roads which are self-supporting both as to capital cost and main- 
tenance and operation and those under construction which promise similar re- 
sults. In addition, there have been authorized for study 2.937 miles, some part of 
which will undoubtedly prove to be self-supporting at this time or will be so 
within a few years by virtue of normal traffic increases. Further, there are pro- 
posed an additional 3,295 miles, some of which undoubtedly will be self-supporting 
before the end of the 10-year period ; 1,200 miles more have been studied and found 
net presently feasible, but some part may become feasible with growth of traffic. 
The total mileage of toll projects to which more or less study has been given 
amounts to 9,737 miles, or 24.4 percent of the total Interstate System. The above 
toll projects include only those which could be made a part of the Interstate Sys- 
tem of Highways, as shown on pages 48 and 44 of the Clay committee report. 

A toll highway project to be financially feasible requires estimated earnings 
generally more than one and one-third times the indicated interest for the first 
vear of operation, and projected earnings sufficient to retire the debt within a 
25-year period. While the bonds issued for the purpose of financing such proj- 
ects are usually 30-, 35- or 40-year bonds, the earnings projection usually indicates 
earlier payoff. 

Many marginal toll-highway projects where the indicated earnings after main- 
tenance and operating expenses in the first year are sufficient to cover debt service 
by a margin adequate to justify public sale of bonds—possibly not even sufficient 
to cover interest requirements in the first year—may be rendered salable by an 
undertaking on the part of the State concerned to make good the deficiencies, 
thereby insuring to the bondholder the integrity of his investment. By this means 
many miles of toll highways can be financed by a relatively small contribution 
on the part of the State which otherwise would have to be deferred for several 
vears. 

The rapid increase in the use of motor vehicles makes many a project financially 
feasible a few vears hence which is not feasible today. 

It can be shown that if no credit is to be given for toll roads constructed in 
the future, no State is likely to use such a method for financing highways so long 
as the Federal Government's share is 90 to 95 percent of the total cost of the 
highway: but that if the Federal Government’s share were to be 60 percent or 
even up to 75 percent there is still some incentive for a State to use toll revenue 
bonds for financing sound projects; that is, those that are fully self-supporting. 
It can also be shown that if a credit as high as 90 percent of construction cost is 
given, such a policy would encourage the building of uneconomic toll roads that 
could be financed only by State guaranty or subsidy. 

The matter of the reasonable amount of credit may be approached in this way : 
The ordinary bond issue secured by toll revenues will pay out in about 20 years, 
after which the road will presumably be free. During that period the road is 
being operated for the bondholders and even its maintenance is paid for by tolls. 
The State obtains full possession only when the bonds are paid off. There is 
logic therefore in allowing the State credit for the present worth 20 years hence 
of its construction cost. At the end of 20 years the road will have depreciated 
to about one-half of its cost value (24% percent per year). The present worth of 
$1 20 vears hence at an interest rate of 3.5 percent (a reasonable rate for toll 
revenue bonds) is 50 percent. Therefore the present worth of the depreciated 
value is 25 percent of construction cost. Because of the fact that the users 
rather than the State have maintained the road throughout the 20-year period, 
the credit might be increased possibly to one-third. But, it is our opinion that 
credit for toll roads should lie within the range of 25 to 3344 percent. This would 
not deter the construction of sound economic projects, but would discourage im- 
provident ones. 

If a State can successfully finance toll-road projects without any use of Gov- 
ernment moneys, the Federal credit of 25 percent of construction cost will pro- 
duce 4 miles of highway instead of the 1 mile possible by outright payment for 
construction cost by Federal Government and State. 

As to eredits for existing roads, section 207 provides that a State may receive 
credit for a free highway located on the Interstate System and built to proper 
standards at 90 percent of its depreciated value. It further provides that credits 
shall be allowed on toll highways; on those completed prior to December 31, 
1951, not over 40 percent of original construction cost, and for toll roads com- 
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pleted between December 31, 1951, and December 31, 1955, 70. percent. In our 
opinion, the allocation of credits should differentiate more sharply between free 
highways built by general taxation or taxes levied on all users of motor vehicles 
within the State and toll roads built by private capital and paid for solely by 
users. We suggest that the same principles outlined above for new roads be 
applied to existing roads and if credits are to be given for existing roads the 
credit for toll roads should be in the order of 25 percent of construction cost. 

Mr. Buarnix. May IL ask you this question? Where you recommend 
that the credits should be about 25 percent of the construction costs of 
such toll roads, is it your preference that we have an Interstate High- 
way System that is as much as possible toll free / 

Mr. Eucers. I think our idea was that as long as financing is such a 
crucial question, the toll principle should not be entirely abandoned, 
but it should not be extended so as to encourage uneconomic toll roads. 

Mr. Biatnik. But you would discourage it in fact as much as possi- 
ble. In what specific instances or classes of fiscal situations would 
toll roads be justifiable, in your opinion / 

Mr. Exvers. What kind of situations / 

Mr. Buarnrk. Under what circumstances would a toll road be justi- 
fiable, what financial circumstances of the State / 

Mr. Euters. I would say in general where it would be estimated 
to pay off within 20 years and could be freed at the end of 20 years. 

Mr. Buarnix. What current existing financial capabilities would 
necessitate a State to undertake the construction of a toll road? 

Mr. Enters. Well, under the Senate bill or under this bill, the road 
on the Interstate System would be paid for largely by the Federal 
Gvovernment, with the State making a token contribution of perhaps 
1 to 19. 

Mr. Buiarnix. My point is then it would be on very rare occasions 
where a situation was of such circumstances that compelled the Federal 
Government to agree with a State to go along with a toll road. 

Mr. Exuters. They would not be too numerous. But under the 19- 
to-1 ratio of contribution, it is difficult to see that a toll bridge or a toll 
road or any toll facility would be built on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Buarnrx. Would a clear-cut rather rigid policy by the Federal 
Government as to tolls, saying no toll roads at all, be too rigid 2 

Mr. Euters. If the financing were not such a crucial point, it might 
not be. It might be worth spending the money for that purpose, if it is 
so desired. But with financing so crucial, it seems that Federal funds 
are being expended for freeing roads rather than for building roads. 

Mr. Biatnrk. Does Mr, Proctor include in his statement any com- 
ment regarding the creation of a separate corporation to provide for 
the raising of revenues and the financing of this Federal-aid program ? 

Mr. Enters. No, he does not. We talked about that, and the idea 
was not objectionable. In fact, H. R. 4260 seemed to meet with some 
approval, except for this excessive credit for toll roads. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is all. Mr. Gentry. 

Mr. Gentry. No questions. 

Mr. Biarnik. Any questions on my left / 

Mr. Scupper. I have no questions. 

Mr. Grorcr. There is no doubt in your mind but what the engineer- 
ing force of the country can handle this type program ? 

Mr. Euters. W ell, I wouldn’t want to put it quite that strongly. I 
think that adjustments can be made so that the engineering force can 
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handle it. However, I think as things look now, that the supply of 
professional engineering talent is perhaps the crucial feature. It may 
be more scare thi in materials or plant or even money. 

Our society has a committee at work which will produce reports for 
the benefit of those operating the program with regard to better utiliza- 
tion of the services of professional engineers. 

Mr. Grorce. Well, this will be a tremendously expanded program, 
and it will require a lot of engineering. 

Mr. Enters. That is true. 

Mr. Grorce. And I am wondering if we have enough professional 
engineers to handle the rapid acceleration that would take place in this 
pr ogr am. 

Mr. Enters. We touch on that in attachment 2 and go into the pros 
and cons, the difficulties, and end up with this statement : 

The ASCE committee on a national highway program affirms the ability of the 
civil engineering profession to meet the demands for highway engineering services 
of any reasonable expansion in nationwide highway development. 

Mr. Georce. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Becker. In your dealing with the toll roads, somewhat along 
the lines that Mr. Blatnik was ¢ asking you, there is something I do not 
quite understand. Are you dealing with the reimbursement on this 
Federal highway system of new toll roads or the toll roads already in 
existence ¢ 

Mr. Euters. I did net touch on the question of the already existing 
tollroads. I was talking about producing new roads. ql 

Mr. Becker. Well, under this Interstate System that we are con- 
templating in H. R. 4260, it was not my thought that we were antici- 
pating building new toll roads on this Federal and State system. With 
the Federal Government putting up 95 percent, there didn’t seem to 
be any need for building any new toll roads on this particular system. 

Mr. Euters. Well, I “don't think there would be, without a credit 
provision—there would not be either toll roads, bridges or tunnels. 
However, there is a credit offered in section 7 of the bill of 90 percent 
of the cost of construction of any new toll road, and therefore that 
would induce the construction of many toll roads. 

Mr. Becker. That is all. 

Mr. Bautpwin. I don't believe I have any questions. 

Mr. Rocers. I would like to question a little more about that man- 
power situation. I notice in the statement here that— 

a survey made by the Highway Research Board late last fall indicated that an 
apparent shortage of some 4,000 engineers then existed in the State highway 
departments of the Nation. 

Mr. Eucers. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. And that. program is not an expanded one by any 
means. I cannot understand how you can say your situation is going 
to be completely taken care of here when you alres ady have 4,000 short. 

Mr. Enters. Well, there are devices we suggest to remedy this 
situation. I feel the highway groups have not made a real bid for 
enough engineers. We mention the airplane situation in the state- 
ment. A similar situation occurred some years ago during the war 
in connection with the design of airplanes. The : airpl: ne companies 
tackled the problem and were able, by various devices, to solve it, par- 
ticularly through the separation of the strictly professional functions 
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from technician functions. A great many technician functions are 
now being performed by professional engineers. That situation should 
be remedied. 

Mr. Rogers. I can see where you can remedy it somewhat. But 
[ think the testimony in the statement here does not give that impres 
sion, because he states in attachment 2 that we must get new engineers, 
new graduates. Well, that is going to take some time to educate those 
people, is it not ? 

Mr. Enters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. And in his statement here, it seems that even the new 
graduates who will become available will not be sufficient to meet 
the nominal manpower demands if highway engineering agencies 
continue to function along traditional lines. 

Mr. Enters. If that were the only approach, that would be true. 
However, we mention 4 or 5 items here on the first page of this attach- 
ment. I might mention that this subject, this matter of highway 
manpower, was handled by Prof. Harmer Davis, head of the Institute 
of Transportation of the University of California, whom we consider 
one of the best men in the field. He had the assistance of some of his 
staff and came up with this conclusion. He mentions the following 
possible devices to remedy the situation : 

Recruitment of new professional personnel. Reorganiz: ation of 
job functions and duties so as to allocate tasks not requiring the exer- 
cise of professional skills and judgment to nonengineering personnel, 
thus conserving sy more effectively utilizing trained engineering 
manpower already available. Further development and utilization 
of techniques and procedures, such as mechanized computing and 
photogrammetric surveying which can conserve manpower and speed 
up routine work. Streamlining of field and office procedures so as to 
reduce the number of special operations, special designs, and special 
reviews which demand the time of skilled professional personnel. 
Effective utilization of the resources of private engineering firms, and 
possibly of the engineering talent of other Government agencies. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, I understand all that. But I do not see how he 
reaches his conclusion. When he says he is going to reorganize job 
functions and duties, it seems to me if there is a 4,000 shortage right 
now, that reorganization probably has been going on, has it not, and 
it still has not handled the present situation. 

Mr. Enters. To a very small extent. It is now at the point of being 
remedied in part. For example, certain salary increases are beginning 
to take effect in the highway departments and they are beginning to 
get more men now. 

Mr. Rogers. And of course his first point is the recruitment of new 
professional personnel which, he says in a later statement, would not be 
sufficient even to meet the present demand. So I think we have a real 
problem there that we should not just gloss over, Mr. Chairman, and 
should recognize it as a definite problem. To just jump into a tre- 
mendous highway program here all at once without providing suffi- 
cient personnel would be a step toward folly, I think. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hut. No questions. 

Mr. Smirn. No questions. 
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Mr. Becxer. Mr. Blatnik, may I just ask one additional question: 
Is the section 7 that you are referring to in the Federal Highway Act 
of 1944% 

Mr. Enters. No, sir, in your bill—in the proposed H. R. 4261. 

Mr. Becker. Where is that ¢ 

Mr. Enters. I don’t have a copy of it here. 

Mr. Becker. I have a copy of the bill here. Would you look at the 
bill and refer to it ¢ 

Mr. Enters. Page 21. 

Mr. Becker. That comes under credits for existing roads and toll 
roads. 

Mr. Enters. I cannot locate the particular section right now. It 
was my understanding—— 

Mr. Becker. Section 207 is entitled “Credits for Existing Roads and 
Toll Roads.” I thought that was what you were dealing with. 

Mr. Enters. This refers to roads, the construction of which is com- 
pleted subsequent to December 31, 1955. 

Mr. Becker. That is correct—that would be existing. Because this 
does not start until next year—the effects of this bill would not start 
until after the date of December 31, 1955. So that deals with exist- 
ing roads. And your statement referred to the building of new toll 
roads. 

Mr. Ex ers. Our statement deals with toll roads that are not now 
operating. 

Mr. Becker. But in construction’ I am referring to your state- 
ment now. We deal in the bill with roads that are completed subse- 
quent to December 31, 1955, in relation to toll roads. 

Mr. Eniers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Well, that is the only credit we are dealing with. 

Mr. Enters. Well, it was my impression that this referred to future 
toll roads. 

Mr. Becker. No; it does not, not to my knowledge. It is only exist- 
ing toll roads and toll roads completed prior to December 31, 1955. 

Mr. Enters. Completed subsequent to December 31. 

Mr. Becker. Well, they are under construction. It does not refer 
anywhere in here, to my knowledge, to toll roads to be built in the 
future under this plan on the Interstate System. 

Mr. Envers. Well, just casually glancing at this, it does not seem 
to limit it to roads that are not future roads. It does not say, “roads 
under construction.” 

Mr. Becker. It says, “which is completed subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31.7 

Mr. Envers. That is, which are not completed now, whether they 
are under construction or not, now. 

Mr. Becker. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scupper. I would lke to ask one question regarding your atti- 
tude. 

We had testimony last week by a group from California. I believe 
California has the greatest mileage of highways that might be ac- 
ceptable under the specifications of the Interstate System. They testi- 
fied that they did not want any reimbursable feature in the bill. If 
California could be relieved of the construction of the uncompleted 
mileage in the Interstate System, they would be perfectly willing to 
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permit the reimbursable feature to be eliminated, thus freeing State 
gas tax money for improvement of other highways. From the in- 
formation we have received, it would seem that about $2 billion would 
be involved in the repayment program. 

Mr. Euters. Yes, sir. I have not referred to that point at all 
to reimbursement for existing highways. That is simply a matter 
of equity. The point I am raising is, if you are going to reimburse 
for the highways that are not yet in operation as toll roads, on the 
basis I mentioned, then you get 4 miles of road or 3 for every mile 
that you get if the Federal Government paid the entire amount. | 
2m not here referring to existing roads. 

Mr. Scupper. If we would permit the existing toll roads to operate 
as such until the program was well along, say 10, 15, or 20 years, 
at. which time the Government will take over the toll roads as part of 
the Interstate System. 

Mr. Euers. I have not spoken about reimbursement for toll roads 
that are existing. I was talking about the construction of new ones. 

Mr. Becker. Would the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Scupper. That is all. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. du Pont is in the room and perhaps he could set 
us straight on this. 

Mr. pv Ponr. Mr. Chairman, it is our interpretation of the bill that 
it does not provide for toll roads that might, let’s say, be built 5 years 
from now. It only provides for existing toll roads and the exact 
cutoff date as mentioned in the bill. Now, that is not true of toll 
bridges. Under the present Federal Highway Act it is possible, under 
the 1 regular Federal aid, to subsidize toll bridges. That has been in the 
provisions for some years. So you must separ rate those two. We could 
subsidize, under the regular Federal aid, future toll bridges but not 
toll roads. Nor could we reimburse for, or give a credit for, toll roads 
that are built after the cutoff date as mentioned by Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Buarntk. Mr. du Pont, just what does this cutoff date of De- 
cember 31,1935,mean? The paragraph reads: 

If a toll highway which is located upon the Interstate System, the construc- 
tion of which is completed subsequent to December 31,1955 * * *. 

Is it not possible for a toll-highway program to be agreed to before 
this date of December 31, 1955 ¢ 

Mr. pu Pownr. Currently, there are some toll roads under consider- 
ation. If they get started, although the actual completion might not 
be 100 percent, they would be eligible. 

Mr. Biarnik. Does that answer your question ¢ 

Mr. Becker. Yes; that clears it up entirely. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Euters. I might add, according to this report, there are 1,398 
miles now under construction, as of the date of this re port. 

Mr. Becker. That clears it up in both our minds. 

Mr. Enters. I think the distinction between the toll roads and toll 
bridges is important because, under the existing Federal-Aid Act, 
a toll facility, such as a bridge or a tunnel, is entitled to 60 percent of 
Federal contribution. I don’t think any would be built under the 
proposed 95 percent Federal contribution. 

Mr. Scupper. Will the gentleman yield for one question’ You 
say there are 1,589 miles of toll roads under construction. How many 
miles are being built on the projected Interstate Highway System ? 
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I understand over 38,000 miles have been approved for the Interstate 
Highway, and so determined by the highway commissioners of the 
various States and approved by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Envers. That is correct. 

Mr. Scupper. So what relationship do the toll roads have to the 
Interstate Highway System ? 

Mr. Envers. I could not say. Undoubtedly the Bureau of Public 
Roads has the answer tothat. But it isa large percentage. 

Mr. Scupper. It seems to me we may be. getting off the a »proved 
Interstate Highway route in order to take in “toll roads sleet built. 
They might not be in line with the route that has been selected for the 
Interstate Highway System. 

Mr. E1rcers. It is my impression that a large percentage would be 
eligible for this reimbursement. 

Mr. Buarnik. Any further questions / 

Mr. Gentry. I would like to ask a question. Mr. Ehlers, I have 
been disturbed just a little bit the last few days by two articles I have 
read. They were different articles, and each one of them treated with 
what they claimed to be quite a considerable shortage, even at this time, 
of cement. And they dealt with that at some length. They said that 
not only did we have a shortage now, but that the aggregate of what- 
ever it takes to go into cement was getting more difficult to find, the 
vravels and so forth, and that it was going to take quite awhile to 
search, and quite a lot of extra expense, in order to get a source of the 
materials that go into cement. 

Now, just yesterday, Mr. Don Kennedy, who is head of the Portland 
Cement Association of America, was in my office, and I asked him 
about this, and he said that it was a problem but that they would meet 
it. 

Now, as a matter of fact, those articles I read might have been col- 
ored just a little bit, because one of them ended up by saving that the 
situation was so acute and there was now such great diffic ulty in find- 
ing the materials that went into the making of cement, that some ap- 
peal probably would have to be made to the Congress for a depletion 
tax in order to make it possible to locate the materials. 

The purpose of that whole thing was just a little bit alarming in 
view of this tremendous program that is coming up, providing we 
enact It. 

What do you have to say about that ? 

Mr. Envers. Well, in discussing that in attachment 3, we list ce- 
ment as the most critical of the materials, except possibly for certain 
specialized steel items. 

Mr. Gentry. Just how critical do you consider it, and especially 
what about the fact that these articles said that it was just getting very, 
very difficult to find gravel and the things that go into cement. At one 
time they were readily available, and you could find them almost any 
place. But now the ordinary sources of supply seem to be becoming 
used up. 

Mr. Enters. I don’t know too much about the process of cement 
making, but I would be surprised if the basic materials were lacking. 
The materials from which cement is made are among the most com- 
mon. It may be they are becoming more costly as to location of plants 
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and that they are more inaccessible. But limestone is one of our most 
common materials, and it is a basic ingredient. Here we say 


The United States Bureau of Mines has reported that there is planned industry 
expansion which will increase the production capacity to 338 million barrels 
in 1956 and 407 million barrels in 1959, Assuming that all of these plans are 
carried out, it appears that there will be sufficient cement production for the 
first couple of years of the accelerated highway program; thereafter, however, 
the sufficiency will narrow and run into a deficit. There is no reason to believe 
that the supply cannot be made and kept adequate if the industry moves promptly 
as the highway program develops. 


If our proposed program was to be divided into 10 equal parts and 
you had to do one-tenth of it next year and one-tenth the next, un- 
doubtedly there would be a shortage. But if we have some long- 

range planning and work this out as a graduated 10-year program, 
<0 that everybody, including producers of materials, can plan on the 
entire program, it is our belief that there will be enough. 

Mr. Gentry. But it isa problem. 

Mr. Enters. It is quite a problem. Cement is the most critical of 
materials. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Are there any further questions on my right‘ Any 
further ates on my left / 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ehlers, for your statement. 

No further witnesses being scheduled for this final hearing, I shall 
ask if there are any witnesses present who have statements to submit. 

I have a statement here from Mr. Ross R. Ormsby, president of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., speaking primarily on behalf 
of the tire-manufacturing industry. Without objection, the statement 
will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Ross R. ORMSBY, PRESIDENT, THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Ross R. Ormsby. I am president of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. I am here today to speak primarily on behalf 
of the tire manufacturing segment of our industry. But I should like to point 
out that many other divisions of our industry, as suppliers of other rubber 
automotive parts and accessories, have an important stake in the highway- 
transport problem. It is not generally realized but the weight of rubber belt 
and hose, grommets, motor mounts, tubing, matting, and cushioning materials 
is equal to the weight of the tires on an average automobile. 

Historically, the interest of the rubber manufacturing industry in highway 
problems goes back to 1910. Rubber manufacturers had an important part in 
organizing the good-roads movement which was launched that year to “get 
America out of the mud.” The goal of the good-roads group was to provide this 
Nation with a highway system capable of handling 20 million vehicles. That 
goal was achieved. But we passed that arbitrary vehicle saturation point in 
1926. Since that time highway expansion has fallen woefully behind the rapidly 
rising curve of new vehicle registrations. 

We would like to point out that most of the statistics which have been placed 
before you were compiled in 1954 or earlier. It is completely true that these 
point up the urgent need for immediate action on a program to meet our highway 
requirements. But in this connection, we should emphasize that our own current 
rubber consumption, always a reliable barometer of this Nation’s automotive 
growth, makes obsolete forecasts compiled only 90 days ago. Current consump- 
tion running at all time record levels, is outstripping our most optimistic recent 
estimates. 

As suppliers to the automotive industry, by far our most important customer, 
we rubber manufacturers have attached the utmost importance to every aspect 
of highway safety. To this end they have devoted many millions of research 
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dollars to engineering safer tires and better rubber accessories designed to pro- 
mote safe operation of motor vehicles. We believe rubber automotive products 
embody the present maximum in safety features. But even the best in engineer- 
ing is powerless to overcome the built-in hazards of an obsolete and inadequate 
highway system, choked daily with nearly 60 million vehicles. 

It is not my purpose to burden you with statistics. By now, I am sure, you 
have heard almost every statistic that can be gathered and presented regarding 
highways. 

None of us required a congressional hearing to realize that we need a vastly 
enlarged and more efficient highway construction and maintenance program. 
The administration of present Federal highway laws finds us without sufficient 
transportation surfaces to provide for national defense, civilian defense, or to 
mneet the needs of our rapidly expanding automotive economy. At the same 
time, despite every effort to teach and practice safe driving, the national highway 
death and injury toll remains appalling. These hearings have made it plain 
that safety programs alone cannot overcome mushrooming congestion. 

We agree with the Bureau of Public Roads that the National Interstate System 
is by far the most important framework of potential military highways and the 
most important existing escape route for orderly civilian evacuation from metro- 
politan centers. Previously authorized portions of the system are still unfinished, 
and where completed, still inadequate. The National Interstate System com- 
prises only 1 percent of the United States highway network. It handles 65 per- 
cent of the urban and 45 percent of the rural traffic. This staggering load on 
just 1 percent of the total mileage in highways and roads constitutes our major 
traffic problem. ; 

Rubber manufacturers believe the estimates that the National Interstate Sys- 
tem can be completed and modernized in 10 years are reasonable. They feel that 
every effort should be made to complete the job within 10 years. Even with 
this accomplished, it will be a relatively conservative step in overcoming a high- 
way deficiency which has worsened each year since World War II. 

While the National Interstate System is being extended and modernized, we 
believe that Federal aid should be continued for the remainder of the primary 
and secondary Federal-aid systems in order to prevent this considerably larger 
portion of the Nation’s roadway network from falling hopelessly behind. 

Our industry is concerned about the proposal recently made that the Federal- 
Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, be amended to provide that no funds shall 
be apportioned to any State within the boundaries of the National System of 
Interstate Highways which permits use of its highways by vehicles having dimen- 
sions or weights in excess of the greater of (1) the maximum corresponding di- 
mensions or maximum corresponding weight permitted by the State for vehicles 
using its public highways under laws in effect on May 1, 1955, or (2) the maximum 
corresponding dimensions or maximum corresponding weight recommendations 
for vehicles operating over the highways of the United States, adopted on April 
1, 1946, by the American Association of State Highway Officials. 

The American Trucking Associations in a statement by its assistant general 
manager, William A. Resnahan, before the House Public Works Committee in 
May 1955, very ably and completely demonstrated why such a proposal is unwise 
and would place undue restrictions and unnecessary burdens upon interstate 
over-the-highway transportation. 

Rubber manufacturers concur in that statement and urge the acceptance by 
the Honse Public Works Committee of the views expressed by the American 
Trucking Associations. 

As far as financing is concerned, our industry believes that the Congress will 
arrive at an equitable formula, based upon the abundance of competent evidence 
which has been placed before it. We submit that further delay will be costly. 
A dollar spent for highway construction today may equal a number of dollars 
spent next year. The Nation stands to lose more financially by delays than it 
does through whatever differences may be involved in present proposals for financ- 
ing. In our judgment, the failure to act favorably on this program would inevit- 
ably place a ceiling on our Nation’s expanding economy. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association respectfully urges swift action by the 
Congress to meet the challenge of the inadequacies of our National Interstate 
Highway System. 


Mr. Gentry. Mr. Blatnik, when Secretary Humphrey was on the 
stand, I asked him certain questions about the excise tax on automobiles 
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and trucks, the revenue tax. He stated he did not know what it was, 
but he said he would send me a letter on it which could be put in the 
record. I have a statement here which shows that the tax at the 
manufacturer's level, the excise tax on passenger cars is 10 percent and 
the tax on trucks is 8 percent. I respectfully submit it for inclusion 
in the record. 

Mr. Biatnik. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The letter is as follows :) 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 17, 1955. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Gentry: During my testimony before the House Roads Subcom- 
mittee on May 16 you asked me to supply you, for use in the record, a statement 
of the rate of excise tax imposed on trucks and automobiles. 

The present rates imposed at the manufacturers’ level are: Truck body, chassis, 
trailer, or semitrailer, 8 percent ; automobile body or chassis, 10 percent. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HuMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Gentry. I have here, Mr. Chairman, 4 letters from Mr. Fred 
R. White that have been sent to me within the last 6 weeks on certain 
issues before this committee. Mr. White formerly was with the State 
Highway Department of Iowa for 40 years. He was the head of the 
department for 29 years. He was president of the American Associa- 
tion of Highway Officials. He has been the recipient of the Bartlett 
award, an award which is the highest any man in the highway field 
can get. I would like to submit those four letters for the record. 

Mr. Biarnik. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

(The letters are as follows:) 
Ames, Iowa, Vareh 11, 1955. 
Hon. BRADY GENTRY, 
Room 137, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Brapy: I have been devoting a little time to a study of the report dated 
January, 1955, by the President’s advisory committee on a national highway 
program, commonly referred to as the Clay report. This letter deals only with 
the bond issue proposal in said report. It is therefore not an overall comment 
on the whole report and program. 


1. STANDARDS AND TIME OF COMPLETION OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


The following statement appears on page 13 of the said report, “In the case 
of the Interstate System, the estimates provide for building, in 10 years, roads 
adequate for traffic of 1974. * * *” 

The following statement appears on page 30 of the said report, “However, in 
this instance the advantages of a modern, efficient national highway network to 
be completed in 10 years to meet the traffic demands to be reached a decade 
iatar.::* -o.8? 

The said report, on page 22, recommends that the Congress create a Federal 
Highway Corporation to administer the financial aspects of the proposed highway 
program on behalf of the Federal Government. The following statement appears 
on page 23 of the report, “The Corporation should be authorized to issue bonds, 
in an amount sufficient to meet its share of the costs to complete the Interstate 
System during a construction period of 10 years. * * *”. In the tabulation on 
page 25 of said report, the total amount of bonds needed to accomplish that pur- 
pose is estimated to be $20,235 million. 

In other words, this highway report proposes the issuance of $20,235 million 
of bonds, to be repaid with interest, by the Federal Government to complete the 
National System of Interstate Highways at a time 10 years hence. and to a 
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standard of construction, “to meet the traffic demands to be reached a decade 
later,” 10 years after the Interstate System is completed. That proposal is made 
in spite of the fact that the national debt is now about $275 billion; very near 
the maximim limit fixed by the Congress, and the Federal Government is cur- 
rently operating on deficit financing. 
2. ESTIMATED AMOUNT AND SOURCE OF FUNDS 

On page 21 of the said report, the total amount of funds needed for improving 
the National System of Interstate Highways extended is estimated at $27 bil- 
lion. The State and local governments are expected to contribute $2 billion. The 
Federal contribution is shown at $25 billion. 


3. FINANCING FEDERAL PORTION OF COST OF NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAYS 


The tabulation on page 25 of the said report shows that it is proposed to finance 
the Federal contribution of $25 billion to the construction of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways as follows: 

(a) From current revenue over a 10-year period, 1956 to 1965, $4.76: 
billion. 

(b) From the proceeds of $20.235 billion of bonds to be issued by the 
proposed Federal Highway Corporation over a 10-year period. 

These bonds would later be paid, with interest, by the Federal Highway Cor- 
poration from funds turned over to the corporation by the Treasury of the 
United States Government. The total interest on these bonds is estimated to 
be $11.548 billion. 

It is not proposed to earmark the proceeds of the motor vehicle fuel tax and 
the tax on lubricating oil for this highway program. It is proposed that the 
Federal Treasury would each year turn over to the Federal Highway Corpora- 
tion a sum of money equal to the estimated income to the Treasury from the 
Federal tax on motor vehicle fuel (gasoline and diesel) and Jubricating oil 
minus $623 million. 


4. FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CONSTRUCTION DURING 10-YEAR PERIOD WITHOUT 
BOND ISSUE 


According to the tabulation on page 25 of the said report, $7.138 billion 
would be available for interstate highway construction during the next 10 years 
(1956 to 1965, both inclusive) if no bonds are issued. 

That leaves $17.862 billion of the Federal Government’s portion of the inter- 
state highway program which could not be financed during the next 10 years 
without the issuance of bonds, based on the source and amount of funds recom- 
mended in the report. 


5. RATIO OF TOTAL INTEREST TO INTERSTATE HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION REMAINING 
AFTER FIRST 10 YEARS, IF NO BONDS ARE ISSUED 


If no bonds are issued, then $17.862 billion of interstate highway construc- 
tion will remain undone at the end of the first 10 years. There will be no bonds 
and no interest to pay. If bonds are issued as planned, then this $17.862 billion 
of interstate highway construction will be completed at the end of 10 years. 
There will be $11.548 billion of interest to pay. The ratio of total interest 
($11.548 billion) to interstate highway construction advanced to completion in 
the first ten years through the proposed bond issue ($17.862 billion) is 64.65 
percent. 

Stated differently under this proposed bond issue plan the $17.862 billion of 
interstate highway construction which cannot be completed in the first 10 years 
without a bond issue, will cost $29.410 billion (an increase of 64.65 percent) 
under the proposed bond-issue plan. 


6. PREMIUM TOO HIGH 


A premium of 64.65 percent is believed to be entirely too much to pay to advance 
the Interstate Highway System to completion in the first 10 years, “to meet the 
traffic demands to be reached a decade later.” 
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7 BOOM-AND-BUST PROGRAM 


The program of highway construction recommended in the January 1955 
report of the advisory committee, is a boom-and-bust program, particularly with 
respect to the National System of Interstate Highways. If that program with its 
bond issue features were adopted, there would be intense, feverish activity in 
highway construction during the next 10 years accompanied by vast expansion 
in the production of highway materials, equipment, and services related thereto. 
Then comes the collapse. 

“At present, approximately $47 billion is expected to be spent on highway 
improvement during the next 10 years * * *” (p. 29). That is an average of 
$4.7 billion per year, as compared with an average of $10.1 billion per year for 
the next 10 years recommended in the committee report. 

At the end of the 10-year period, as shown in the tabulation on page 25 of 
the committee’s report, that portion of the Federal contribution devoted to 
interstate highways would be obligated and pledged for the next 22 years (1966 
to 1987) to the payment of bonds ($20.235 billion) and interest ($11.548 billion). 
Interstate highway construction would have to come to a stop. 

The $101 billion program recommended by the advisory committee contem 
plates that the total program over the next 10 years be increased $54 billion—from 
$47 billion to $101 billion. It is proposed that the Federal Government bear $25 
billion of that increase. That leaves $29 billion of the proposed increase to be 
borne by the States and local governments. That is an increase of 61.7 percent 
in the highway load to be borne by the States and local governments. 

If the States and local units of government meet this challenge, which there is 
much room to doubt, it will stress their resources to the utmost. ‘They will have 
to levy new taxes, increase old taxes and in many cases they will be forced to 
authorize bond issues. By the end of the 10-year period, many of the States 
and local governments will have exhausted their bonding capacity and worn out 
their citizens’ willingness to pay taxes for roads. There is good reason to believe 
that at the end of the 10-year period the highway improvement program carried 
on by the States and local governments will drop back to or below the present 
rate of about $4.7 billion per year. 

Thus the program recommended by the advisory committee would boom the 
annual highway improvement program from the present anticipated $4.7 billion 
to $10.1 billion per year for 10 years with the reasonable certainty of a “bust” 
back to or below $4.7 billion per year at the end of the 10-year period. 

Such wild fluctuation in the volume of highway construction and expenditures 
is not good. During the boom period, costs of construction will be inflated. Prices 
will go up. Premiums will be paid to expedite the work—to get the job done. 
We have seen that happen in the military construction of both World War I and 
World War II. 

When the bust comes, many thousands of men will be thrown out of employ 
ment; many contractors will be unable to get work and must go out of business ; 
thousands of material producers, equipment manufacturers, and suppliers will 
have to shut down. Either that will be the picture or we must then develop some 
other huge public works program and issue more billions of bonds to fill up the 
gap. 


8. NEEDED HIGHWAY FINANCING PLAN 


What the highways of this Nation and of the States and of the local units of 
government need is a steady continuing annual income sufficient in amount for 
udequate maintenance and for the construction of reconstruction of such high 
ways at a rate that will, within a reasonable period of time, catch up with and 
then keep up with the growing highway traffic needs. 


9. ALTERNATE PROGRAM 


Admittedly the highway improvement program must be expanded to catch up 
with our increasing highway needs. But there is no showing of necessity for 
a crash highway improvement program as proposed by the advisory committee. 
There is no validity in a proposal to pay a 64.65 percent premium to build and 
complete in 10 years a highway network “to meet the traffic demands to be 
reached a decade later.” It is more reasonable to employ anticipated current 
income to complete in 20 years, without paying a premium, a highway network 
“to meet the traffic demands to be reached” at that time. 
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The estimated current revenue shown in column 2 of the tabulation on page 
25 of the advisory committee’s report, amounts to $18.331 billion in 20 years— 
not enough to pay for the estimated $25 billion interstate highway program to 
be financed by the Federal Government. 

Completion of the $25 billion interstate program in 20 years could be accom- 
plished 

(a) By requiring that the States match the Federal interstate funds in 
the ratio of about $1 of State funds to $38 of Federal funds, or 

(b) By increasing the Federal motor-vehicle fuel tax one-half cent per 
gallon, adding the increased income thus produced to the estimated revenue 
shown in column 2 of the tabulation on page 25 of the advisory committee's 
report and then paying for the construction work from current income from 
year to year. 

Such an increase in the Federal motor vehicle fuel tax should bring in about 
$7 billion additional revenue over the 20-year period, 1956 to 1975. The total 
estimated revenue for the said 20-year period would thus be increased to about 
$25.331 billion. 

10, COMMENTS ON ALTERNATE PROGRAM 


This alternate program is not spectacular. It does have due regard for the 
two basic facts. 

(a) More funds are needed to speed up highway improvements to meet 
traffic needs. 

(b) The national debt is now about $275 billion—very near the statutory 
limit. 

This suggested program would immediately provide double, or more than 
double, the amount of Federal funds authorized for highways by the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1952, the latest act under which there has been actual 
expenditure of Federal highway funds. It would provide $1.150 billion to $1.411 
billion in 1956, depending on whether the additional one-half cent motor-vehicle 
fuel tax is levied, compared with $0.575 billion per year under the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1952; likewise the estimated 1975 Federal funds available for 
highways would be $1.917 billion to $2.353 billion. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FreD R. WHITE, 
Civil Engineer. 


Ames, Iowa, April 5, 1955. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
Room 137, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DreaR Brapy: The Des Moines Register of March 29 contains a story from 
Washington reporting a “finding by the General Accounting Office * * * that the 
proposal to finance a big chunk of the interstate highway improvement prb- 
gram by issuance of special Federal corporation bonds probably would be illegal.” 
Mr. Joseph Campbell, the Comptroller General, is reported to have said “it 
couldn’t be done that way.” He is quoted as saying, “As a practical matter the 
bonds would be moral and equitable obligations of the United States since they 
would be issued by a corporation entirely owned by the Government.” 

It seems to me that there is considerable similarity in the question involved in 
this present proposal for the issuance of interstate highway improvement bonds 
by a Federal highway corporation and the question involved in a case before the 
lowa State Supreme Court in 1940 known as Brunk vy. City of Des Moines (291 
NW 395). 

The city of Des Moines had general obligation bonds outstanding in an amount 
equal to the full legal and constitutional limits, which limits were identieal in 
amount. Under an existing Iowa statute, the city council of the city of Des 
Moines levied a tax on the property within the said city. Said tax was to run 
for a period of 20 years at a given mileage rate per year. The city then proceeded 
to issue bonds in the sum of $289,000 in anticipation of said tax. The bonds were 
payable solely from the proceeds of said tax, which had already been levied. The 
estimated proceeds of the said tax were ample to pay the interest and to retire the 
bonds in 20 years. The full faith credit and resources of the city were not pledged 
to the payment of these bonds or the interest thereon; therefore, the theory was 
that these bonds were not a debt of the city; that the issuance and sale of these 
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bonds did not increase the city’s outstanding debt beyond the limit imposed by 
statute, or by the State’s constitution. 

Suit was started by a taxpayer in Des Moines to enjoin the issuance and sale 
of these bonds. The State supreme court ruled that these bonds were a debt of 
the city of Des Moines: that their issuance and sale would increase the city’s 
indebtedness beyond the legal and the constitutional limit, and that therefore, 
these bonds could not be issued. 

Even though through a technicality of Federal law, the final ruling might be 
that these proposed Federal interstate road bonds are not a debt of the Federal 
Government and that their issuance is not a violation of the presently estab- 
lished national debt limit, I am opposed to the issuance of these bonds. If it is 
deemed essential to speed up the improvement of the National System of Inter- 
state Highways beyond the rate which can be accomplished by proceeding under 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954, and if the desired rate of speedup cannot 
be financed by presently available sources of revenue, then let us have the courage 
to levy additional taxes or increase existing taxes to provide the funds needed 
to pay for such speeded-up highway program. 

Highway building is a never-ending task. So long as the motor vehicle con- 
tinues to occupy its present commanding position in our social and economic life, 
highway building and rebuilding must go on from year to year. Our real high- 
way needs are in a state of flux. They are changing from year to year. No one 
ean now forecast with unerring accuracy just what our real highway needs will 
be 10, 20, or 30 years from now. If we pay for our roads from current income 
from year to year as we build them, the building program can be adjusted from 
time to time to meet our then known needs. 

If we proceed on the bond issue financing plan, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee, we will be obligating and pledging for a period of 32 
years the equivalent of the estimated income from a very important segment of 
our total highway revenue field. 

With all personal good wishes, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Frep R. WHITE, 
Civil Engineer. 


AmEs, Iowa, April 12, 1955. 
Hon. Brapy GENTRY, 
Room 137, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Brapy: Transmitted herewith is a tabulation dealing with the amount 
of Federal-aid road funds available in 1952, 19538, 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 
under the Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1950, 1952, and 1954, and the amounts 
which would be available in 1956 and 1957 under the act of 1954 and the Gore 
bill, S. 1048, or under the act of 1954 amended, and the Advisory Committee’s 
report (S. 1160 or H. R. 4261). 

Under the act of 1952, under which we are still working, the Federal funds 
available in 1955 are: 


Interstate $25, 000, 000 
I gle ceibianaeeinesin ntinai es ices Og OO, OOO 


Under the act of 1954, the Federal funds available in 1956 are: 
Interstate___ $175, 000, 000 


Total all categories___.._._.________ 7 897, 500, 000 


Under the act of 1954, amended, and S. 1160 or H. R. 4261, the Federal funds 
available in 1957 would be: 

Total all categories_____ a ee 

Interstate pied Sodas 2, 622, 500, 000 


22, 
Under the act of 1954 and 8S. 1048, the Federal funds available per year for 
the years 1956 and 1957, would be: 
Interstate_ 


ae rans $675, 000, 000 
Total all categories 


ee a 
Question: How much can the States expand their use of Federal highway 
funds ; how soon and at what percentage of efficiency ? 
Under the 1954 Federal Aid Road Act, the Federal funds authorized for inter- 
State roads are increased 600 percent—from $25 million per year in 1954 and 1955 
to $175 million per year in 1956 and 1957. The total Federal-aid road funds 
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authorized for all categories are increased 50.2 percent—from $597.5 million per 
year in 1954 and 1955 to $897.5 million per year in 1956 and 1957. 

Can the Sthtes accomplish this expansion of the Federal-aid highway program 

in 1956 and 1957 as provided in the 1954 act? Some States will; some will not. 
On the whole, I think the answer is “Yes.” 
Under the 1954 Federal Aid Road Act amended and supplemented by S. 1160 
or Hl. R. 4261 (the Advisory Committee recommendation), the Federal funds 
authorized for interstate roads would be increased from $25 million in 1955 to 
S175 million in 1956, and are further increased to $2,000 willion in 1957. The 
total Federal-aid road funds authorized for all categories would be increased 
from $597.5 million in 1955 to $897.5 million in 1956 and are further increased to 
$2,622.5 million in 1957. That is an increase in the 2-year period, 1955 to 1957, 
of 7.900 percent in the Federal interstate funds and 338.9 percent in the Federal 
road funds for all categories, 

Can the States with reasonable efficiency accomplish this expansion of the 
Federal-aid highway program in the 2-year period, 1955 to 1957? A few States 
may: many willnot. On the whole, I think the answer is “No.” 

Under the 1954 Federal Aid Road Act, supplemented by S. 1048 (the Gore bill), 
the Federal funds authorized for interstate roads would be increased from $25 
million in 1995 to $675 million in each of the years 1956 and 1957. The total 
Federal-aid road funds authorized for all categories would be increased from 
S997. million in 19545 to $2,497.5 per year for each of the years 1956 and 1957. 
That is an increase in the 1-year period 1955 to 1956 of 2,600 percent in the Fed- 
eral interstate funds and 518 percent in the Federal road funds for all categories 

Can the States, with reasonable efficiency, accomplish this expansion of the 
Federal-aid highway program in 1 year, 1955 to 19567? I would say definitely 
“Ne” 

Obviously the States can speed up the rate of highway construction to any 
extent the Congress, in its wisdom, might desire, if sufficient time is allowed for 
such buildup. But 1 year is just too short to expect that the highway con 
struction program can be expanded 318 percent with any acceptable degree of 
efficiency and economy. 

In my opinion, it would be well to let the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1954 
stand as is for the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 and let any new Federal aid highway 
act the Congress may pass now or in 1956, begin with the fiscal vear 1958. The 
SS97.5 million becoming available under the 1954 act for all classes of Federal 
aid roads for each of the vears 1956 and 1957 is 50.2 percent in excess of the 
$597.5 million per year available in 1954 and 1955 under the act of 1952. Such 
un increase is in itself no mean accomplishment. The funds becoming available 
in 1958 and 1959 under any new act that Congress might now adopt, could prop- 
erly be stepped up to somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,200 million per year, 
or $1,300 million per year, in all categories as the Congress might feel desirable. 
Barring some unforeseen contingency, the States should be able to meet that 
expansion schedule 

It would greatly facilitate the orderly handling and expansion of the Federal- 
aid highway program if the Congress would now proceed to adopt an act authoriz- 
ing Federal aid highway funds for the years 1958, 1959 and 1960, so that the 
States would know for some years in advance the amount of the Federal funds 
becoming available. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRED R. WHITE, Civil Engineer. 

Enclosure. 
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Taste No. 1—Amount of Federal road aid ‘authorized by various acts of 
Congress and amounts proposed to be authorized by S. 1048, 8. 1160, and 
H. R, 4261 now pending 

[Millions of dollars] 


Federal aid road funds authorized by— 


| S. 1160 and H. R. 4261 (Clay | 
Federal Aid Road Act of— | report bill) and act of 1954 
Item | as amended 


S. 1048 (Gore bill) 
and act of 1954 


For For 
1956-57 1958-60 
(per year) (per year) 


| 1950 for | 1952for | 1954 for | 
1952-53 1954-55 1956-57 | 
(per year)| (per year) | (per year) 


. . , ~ | 1958-66 
ror 195€ For 1957 
For 1956 195 (per year) 


a Bare | 


| 


Primary--.-.-- mee $225 $247.5 | $315.0 | $315.0 $315.0 $815.0 $500 
Secondary .---.-- 150 165. 0 210.0 | 210.0 | 210. 0 535. 0 325 
Urban siaamenate 125 137.5 | 175.0 175.0 | 75.0 | 450. 0 275 
Interstate... | 25.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 1500.0 3 $600 675.0 500 
| | 21, 500.0 41,900 |_- a aa 

Forest highway ee 20 22.5 | 22.5 | 22. 5 | 22.5 22.5 | 
i z | ‘ Sia! res ak 4 J oes 
Total 520 | 597.5 | 9897.5] 997.5] 2,622.5 2,500 | 2,497.5 1, 600 

| | | 


Current revenue. 
2 Bonds, 
Current revenue, variable, 
* Bonds, variable. 
This figure varies from $2,500 million to $2,900 million per year. In addition to these interstate funds, 
the advisory committee report contemplates that $623 million per year (1958-06) will be authorized for 
Federal aid primary, secondary, and urban roads and for forest highways. 


Ames, Iowa, April 12, 1955. 
Hon. BRADY GENTRY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brapy: I have carefully examined H. R. 4261, S. 1160, and S. 1048 all 
relating to roads. H. R. 4261 and §S, 1160 embody the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee report. In my letter of March 11, 1955, I have commented 
adversely on the bond issue features of that report. In this present letter, I 
will comment on the advisory committee’s recommendations for reimbursing the 
States for interstate roads built by the States to satisfactory standards. 

On pages 21 and 22 of the Advisory Committe’s report of January 1955, there 
is a paragraph entitled “Purchase of Equity Interest in Existing Roads.” In 
said paragraph, it is proposed that the Federal Government, under certain condi- 
tions, make reimbursement to the States for portions of the Interstate System 
built by the States. 

In the body of this paragraph, we find that this reimbursement would apply 
not oniy to existing interstate roads built by the States to satisfactory standards, 
before this plant of Federal financing of the Interstate System was proposed, 
but also to portions of the Interstate System built by the States after this Federal 
financing plan is adopted. 

There are three ways in which a State might finance the construction of a 
portion of the interstate road system— 

(a) By the use of State funds alone or by the use of State and local funds; 

(b) By the use of primary or urban Federal aid funds matched by State 
funds, or State and local funds ; 

(c) By issuing revenue bonds to be later repaid by the collection of tolls. 

If the Federal plan of financing interstate road improvements, as proposed in 
the Advisory Committee's report were adopted, then, except for an occasional 
highly unusual project, a State could not afford to build improvements on the 
Interstate System and pay for them with State funds, or State and local funds, 
or State and Federal funds. Any Federal aid, primary or urban funds spent on 
such interstate projects is, under the Advisory Committee’s recommendations, not 
reimbursable to the State, nor do I think it should be reimbursable. Once such 
funds are spent on such a project, they are gone beyond recall. If such Federal, 
primary or urban funds had not been spent on the Interstate System, they could 
have been spent on other roads in the Federal-aid primary or urban systems. In 
due time the interstate road would be financed by the Federal Government with 
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interstate funds. Hence, the State would, in effect, simply lost any Federal-aid 
primary or urban funds that it might spend on the Interstate System. 

State or local funds spent on the Interstate System would under the advisory 
committee’s recommendations be reimbursable to the State in the form of credit 
which could be used to pay construction costs on some other project, or projects 
on Federal-aid roads approved by the Bureau of Public Roads. The State would 
thus be compelled to spend its own money through the Bureau of Public Roads 
twice—first to build the project on the Interstate System, and second to use up its 
credit derived from building the project on the Interstate System. It would be 
much simpler and cheaper for the State to, in the first instance, spend its own 
money to improve some part of the Federal aid road system not on the Inter- 
state System, and let the Federal Government pay for improving the interstate 
road system. 

By and large, the only type of project that a State could afford to finance on 
the Interstate System is a toll-road project. Under the advisory committee's 
recommendations and under H. R. 4261 and S. 1160, which are based on the Ad- 
visory Committee’s recommendations, a State could set up a toll-road project on 
the Interstate System; issue revenue bonds to pay for the project; build the 
project; claim and receive reimbursement credit on account of such toll-road 
project; use such reimbursement credit to build a project, or projects, in some 
other Federal-aid road not on the Interstate System, and then go on for the next 
35 or 40 years, more or less, collecting tolls on the Interstate System toll road to 
pay off the revenue bonds issued on account of such toll-road project. 

The evil potentialities of such a proposal are very great. A State could use 
that procedure to compel traffic on the Interstate System to pay for building 
the Federal-aid secondary roads in that State. Under such a program, the 
Interstate Road System for the next 35 or 40 years, more or less, would be 
spotted with toll-road sections. Such a system would coerce the States into 
building toll roads whether or not the State wanted such toll roads. Inevit- 
ably such a procedure would lead to the building of some sections of the 
Interstate System as toll roads which were economically unsound. 

The reimbursement scheme as proposed by the Advisory Committee would 
not hasten the completion of the Interstate System. It would only result, 
some years hence, in cluttering up the Interstate System with numerous toll- 
road sections which have been paid for by the Federal Government through 
reimbursement credit to the States, but on which tolls are still being collected 
to pay the principal and interest of bonds issued when such toll road sections 
were built. 

It seems to me that a more proper way to handle this matter would be to 
proceed as follows: 

1. Allot the Federal interstate funds among the States on some fixed formula, 
such as— 

(a) The single factor of population as heretofore recommended by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, or 

(b) One-half on population, and one-half on the section 21 formula, under 
which Federal-aid primary funds are allotted. 

2. Provide that when the Bureau of Public Roads shall find that the Inter- 
state System in any State has been all improved and completed in conform- 
ance with the approved standards, any subsequent allotments of Federal 
interstate funds to that State may be used in that State on other Federal-aid 
roads not on the Interstate System, until such time as the total amount of 
Federal interstate funds so used on other Federal aid roads shall equal the 


established cost or value of interstate roads financed from State funds or State 
and local funds. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Frep R. WHITE. 
Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter coming, that I expect 
within the next day or two, from Mr. James Hopkins who testified 
here the other day, the County Executive of Westchester County. 
He would like to put an additional statement in the record on the 
county level with respect to Westchester County. Would there be 
any objection to that? 
Mr. Buiarnik. There is no objection. In the note sent out by the 
chairman of the subcommittee it states that statements may be sub- 
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mitted for the record for 10 days following the date of June 1, the 
conclusion of the hearings. 

Are there any other statements / 

Mr. Gentry. Mr. Chairman, | believe that the statement made by 
senator Byrd, especially as it pertains to the Federal corporation, 
should be made a part of the record, and I submit it. 

Mr. Buiarnik. Without objection, it will be included. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Harry F. Byrp (DEMOCRAT, VIRGINIA) 


The pending substitute embodies the recommendations of the President's 
Advisory Committee on a National Highway Program, known as the Clay Com- 
mittee. 

It provides for the establishment of a corporation known as the Federal High- 
way Corporation. The management of the Corporation would be vested in a 
Board of Directors composed of five members. Three of these would be public 
members appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate without regard to party affiliation. The remaining two members would 
be the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of the Treasury, or their repre- 
sentatives. 

This Corporation would be authorized to issue, upon the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, obligations in an amount not to exceed $21 billion. 
The bonds so issued are payable over a term of 30 years. 

The interest, estimated by the Clay committee at 3 percent would be $11.5 
billion. In other words interest would cost an amount equal to 55 percent of the 
bond issue. 

The $21 billion borrowed would be paid directly into the fund of the Federal 
Highway Corporation. It would not go through the budget, nor would it go into 
the Federal Treasury. It would not be included as a public debt. It would not 
be subject to the debt limitation established by Congress. 

None of this fund would be under the control of Congress and it would not be 
subject to appropriation control. It is predicated upon the collection and dedi- 
cation of the 2-cent Federal gasoline tax over a 32-year period. 

All of the funds would be expended in the first 10 years, and in the next 22 
years no funds would be available from the Federal gasoline tax. All the re- 
ceipts from this tax for that 22-year period would be required for repayment of 
bonds with interest. In other words, the gasoline tax would be dried up for 2 
years—from 1966 to 1987, inclusive. 

It is obvious, of course, that the need for road construction and improvement 
will be just as essential during that 22-year period as it is now. In our future 
growth the need for road improvement can never be regarded as stationary. 

In fact, no Congress can obligate a subsequent Congress to a dedication of 
taxes. Here is the legal opinon of the head of the Senate Legislative Counsel. 

“It seems elementary that one Congress, or one law enacted by a Congress, 
cannot completely foreclose action by a subsequent Congress, or by a subsequent 
law of the same Congress. To so hold would be to say that once a policy had 
been enunciated by the Congress it is not susceptible to change. That is not 
to say, however, that a subsequent Congress is always left with an unlimited 
realm of action. Rights may have accrued under a law which cannot be validly 
divested. But the power of each Congress to enact legislation for future appli- 
cation cannot be eliminated by action of a prior Congress. A change of policy 
by a Congress, effected by amending or repealing previously enacted laws, may 
give rise to causes of action by persons whose vested rights are thereby ad- 
versely affected, but unless the policy change is invalid in all aspects, the power 
of the Congress to make the change is not destroyed by previous enactments. 
For example, the next Congress could reduce the amount of indebtedness which 
the Corporation is authorized to incur, or could provide a different method of 
financing with respect to obligations subsequently issued by the Corporation. 

“It should be noted that the bill does not appropriate the moneys in excess of 
$662,500,000 collected under sections 4081 and 4041 of the 1954 code, but an 
amount equal to the moneys collected in excess of such amount. While the 
obvious purpose is to earmark these revenue collections, the bill does not attempt 
to prescribe the tax rates under these sections of the 1954 code nor to foreclose 
a change in the rates. 
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“The statement in section 2 of the bill can be taken as no more than a state- 
ment of policy by the present Congress, in fact, only of the present Congress at 
the time this bill is enacted. Each Congress has power to make changes in the 
tax laws which it deems desirable. Likewise, each Congress has power to 
appropriate such moneys as it deems desirable to provide for the operation of 
the Government and to satisfy the debts of the United States. 

“The answers to these two questions are in the affirmative. Each Congress 
has power to repeal or reduce, at any time, the taxes imposed by sections 4081 
and 4041 of the Internal Revenue Code and to reduce or repeal, at any time, the 
permanent appropriation made by section 105 (b) of the bill. For the same 
reasons, the Congress could not be compelled to increase the amount of the 
permanent appropriation should it prove insufficient to meet the debt service 
requirements of the Corporation.” 

I have searched the records and never before has such a proposal as this 
been seriously considered by Congress. In order to confirm this, I made inquiry 
of the Comptroller General of the United States, Mr. Joseph Campbell, and on 
February 17, 1955, he replied as follows : 

“Insofar as we are aware, such a financing arrangement for a Federal expendi- 
ture program of the scale and magnitude contemplated for the proposed Federal 
Highway Corporation has never been used by the Federal Government.” 

The substitute bill would create a dummy corporation without income and 
without assets, and this corporation would be authorized to borrow $21 billion. 
It specifically provides that this would not be a debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It was testified by leading Federal officials before committees of Con- 
cress that it would not be a debt but that it would be an obligation and an honest 
obligation. 

Nothing has been proposed during my 22 years in the United States Senate 
that would do more to wreck our fiscal budget system than the adoption of the 
measures embodied in this substitute. If it is possible to issue bonds on so-called 
capitalization of a tax not to be collected in full for 30 years, with a declaration 
that the bonds will not be a legal debt of the United States Government, then 
it would be possible to earmark in similar fashion other taxes, such as the 
tobacco tax, for some specific purpose and borrow money on it outside of the 
budget and the debt limitation. I could name hundreds of other taxes that 
could be treated in this manner. The result would be the end of honest book- 
keeping and confusion as to the liabilities of our Government, making it impos- 
sible to ascertain what our bona fide indebtedness is. 

Every sensible person knows that a Government corporation without assets 
or income cannot sell $21 billion of bonds unless actually it is Federal debt. 
Here is what the Comptroller General of the United States on February 17, 1955, 
said about this: 


“DeaR SENATOR ByrD: 
* * * * * 3: * 


“You inquired as to whether or not the Government has ever used a financing 
arrangement such as is proposed by the President’s Advisory Committee on a 
national highway program in its report of January. That proposal called for 
the creation of a new Government corporation to be known as the Federal High- 
way Corporation and an authorization for it to issue bonds in an amount 
sufficient to cover the Federal share of the cost of constructing the proposed 
Interstate System of roads over a construction period of 10 years. 

“While the terms and conditions of the Corporation’s bonds would be approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and the plan calls for their repayment from 
funds provided by the Treasury as authorized by the Congress annually (pre- 
sumably by appropriation action), the plan does not specifically provide that 
such bonds be guaranteed by the Secretary of the Treasury. However, all related 
factors plus the fact that they are to be issued by a Federal corporation would 
have the same effect. The total amount of such borrowing from the public 
would amount to $25 billion. The Corporation’s activities would not be self- 
liquidating, it would have no important revenues, and funds for paying off the 
bonds would have to come from the general funds of the Treasury. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, Comptroller General of the United States.” 


As we spend and spend and borrow and borrow, the least we can do for 
future generations—our children and grandchildren, on whom we would place 
astronomical burdens—is to keep an honest set of books so they will know 
what debts we of this generation have incurred for them to pay. ; 
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Here is the language of the substitute bill in section 105( A) : 

“* * * The Corporation shall insert appropriate language in all of its obliga- 
tions issued under this subsection clearly indicating that the obligations, together 
with the interest thereon, are not guaranteed by the United States and do not 
constitute a debt or obligation of the United States or of any agency or instru- 
mentality thereof other than the Corporation.” 

Yet, section 105 (C) provides that ‘the Corporation may issue to the Secretary 
of the Treasury its obligations in an amount not to exceed in any 1 year the 
amount necessary above all other revenues of the Corporation to provide for debt 
service of the Corporation during that year but not to exceed the aggregate 
amount of $5 billion outstanding at any one time.” 

Furthermore, section 105 (D) provides: “All obligations issued by the Cor- 
poration shall be lawful investments, and may be accepted as security, for all 
tiduciary, trust, and public funds, the investment or deposit of which shall be 
under authority and controi of the United States or any officer or officers thereof.” 

This would indicate the intention that the various Federal trust funds for 
which the Government is trustee, such as the social-security fund, the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, etc., should purchase the bonds of this no asset, no income 
corporation. 

I submit it is a remarkable procedure to assert in one section of the substitute 
amendment that the Highway Corporation bonds are not a debt of the Federal 
Government and declare in another section that they are eligible for Government 
trust fund investment. 

The Government, in fact, owns not a dollar of these trust funds. It is acting 
as trustee with the sacred obligation that rests upon any trusteeship to preserve 
the solvency of the funds entrusted to its care. 

It is by these devious methods that this debt would be created and its advocates 
claim it would not be a Federal debt. We must remember that we cannot avoid 
financial responsibility by legerdemain nor can we evade debt by definition. 

If, by some hollow words in a bill passed by Congress, we could declare public 
debt not to be the Government’s solemn promise to repay what it has borrowed, 
we could by the same process wipe out the $280 billions of Federal obligations 
we owe to citizens, trust funds, banks, insurance companies, ete. 

If we should adopt the policy of directing the Secretary of the Treasury simply 
to pay Out money whenever an agency needs some, there would be no further need 
for the appropriations procedure check in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. But that is what this amendment would do. In addition to the borrowing, 
this proposal would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to make available 
to this roads Corporation $5 billion outstanding at any one time, without further 
action by Congress. 

As an advocate of more and better roads, I am opposed to spending 55 percent 
of the cost for interest which will never build a foot of road—good or bad. 

The substitute abolishes the State matching formula which has existed since 
1916. 

It turns over to the Federal Government absolute control over 40,000 miles of 
our most important roads heretofore under the control of the 48 states. 

This plan would be the greatest single step yet taken toward Federal pater- 
nalism. 

It is based upon the erroneous conclusion that the Interstate System it pro- 
poses will meet the road needs of our Nation for a period of 32 years. 

It would dry up, as I have said, the gasoline tax for road improvement on this 
system from 1966 to 1987 in order to pay the bonds and the interest thereon. It 
apparently assumes that no new road improvement on the Interstate System will 
he necessary in this 32-year period. It provides for payment of principal and 
interest on these bonds with permanent indefinite appropriations, which re- 
moves the Corporation completely from annual appropriation control by 
Congress. 

To qualify for roads in the Interstate System, States would have to abdicate 
their authority over the roads within their borders and maintain them to 
standards and specifications fixed in Washington. 

A superficial glance at the map of this Interstate System as now proposed 
makes it absurd to think that 40,000 miles will be the ironbound limit for the 
Interstate System of roads over a period of 32-years. I suspect the present 
mileage will be greatly increased when it is found that the System as now 
established bypasses the capitals of six States and omits many heavily traveled 
roads in every State. 
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In a growing country such as ours, a so-called interstate road today may be 
a secondary road tomorrow and, by population shifts, a secondary road may 
shortly become an interstate road. Governors and Senators who have been gov- 
ernors, know the year-to-year demands for constant changes and increases in 
primary system roads in their respective States. The Federal Interstate System 
may be compared with the primary system roads in the States. 

This legislation specifically provides that, in cases of dispute between the 
State and Federal authorities, the Corporation would decide in the nature of 
a supreme court. Absolute Federal authority over the vital roads in all the 
States is a serious matter. 

In testimony before congressional committees, it was clearly pointed out that 
on hardly any road does the so-called interstate traffic predominate over the 
so-called local traffic. No road system can be predicated solely upon the thought 
that such a road will serve interstate traffic only. Every road must serve the 
local traffic as well as the through traffic. 

While it is not clearly defined, it is apparently provided that all concession- 
naires, such are restaurants, filling stations, motels, etc., may be licensed, and 
it is indicated in the report that license fees would be charged. But, I empha- 
size, whatever may be said as to the powers of this highway corporation, such 
powers would be virtually unlimited. It could move the roadbed. It could 
establish a license system for all concessions and charge fees or anything else 
it might choose to do, within the right-of-way limits. To those who deny this, 
I would like to ask, Where are the safeguards in this legislation to prevent 
the Federal Government from exercising this conclusive and dictatorial control 
if it chooses to do it? 

I want to make it clear, also, that this legislation would be permanent. There 
is no recovery of the power we would be giving away over our roads and the 
activities that exist along these roads. 

Following through with a detailed delineation of the fiscal legerdemain upon 
which the Clay Committee recommendations and 8S. 1160 rest, Comptroller Gen- 
eral Campbell testified before the Senate Public Works Subcommittee on Roads, 
March 28, 1955, as follows: 

“We feel that the proposed method of financing is objectionable because the 
result would be that the borrowings would not be included in the public debt 
obligations of the United States. 

“While the issuance of the Corporation’s bonds would be with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the obligations would be repaid from the per- 
manent appropriation established by section 105 (c), the obligations would 
specifically state that they are not obligations of, or guaranteed by, the United 
States. 

“However, the legislation provides that the Secretary of the Treasury may ad- 
vance to the Corporation in any fiscal year an amount not in excess of the esti- 
mated appropriation for that year and, in addition, the Corporation would be 
authorized to borrow from the Secretary of the Treasury not to exceed $5 billion 
outstanding at any one time. 


“up 


soth of these provisions coupled with the permanent appropriation would 
apparently be to assure the investors of ability to meet obligations, and tend 
to have the effect of a Government guaranty of the highway obligations, at least 
in the minds of the investing public. 

“As a practical matter, the obligations would be moral and equitable obliga- 
tions of the United States, since they would be issued by a corporation entirely 
owned by the Government. 

“While the obligations would specifically provide that they are not guaranteed 
by the Government, it is highly probable that the Congress could allow such 
obligations to go in default when one considers that credit standing of the Federal 
yovernment would be involved. 

“In addition, the Corporation’s activities would not be self-sustaining. It 
would have no substantial revenues, and funds for paying off the obligations 
would come from the general fund of the Treasury. The funds available would 
be measured by future anticipated increases in collections of taxes on gasoline 
and special fuels. 

“The fact that the bill provides for a permanent appropriation measured by 
gasoline taxes does not, in our opinion, establish revenues for the Corporation 
in any normal use of the term. 

“The gasoline taxes are revenues of the Treasury and go into the general fund 
of the Treasury. The appropriation provided would come out of the general fund 
of the Treasury exactly as most of the appropriations made by Congress. 
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“The total amount of borrowings by the Corporation would amount to the 
very substantial sum of $21 billion and, in our opinion, would be borrowings of the 
United States Government, irrespective of the terminology applied. It seems 
only right that such obligations should be considered, classified, and disclosed as 
a part of the total borrowings of the Government; that is, the public debt. 

“It is our opinion that the Government should not enter into financing ar 
rangements which might have the effect of obscuring the financial facts of 
the Government’s debt position. We believe that the highway program—since 
it, in reality, is nonrevenue producing—should be financed by appropriations made 
by the Congress. 

“If, to provide these funds, it is necessary to borrow from the general public, 
we believe that the borrowings should be handled under the existing authority 
of the Secretary of the Treasury under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended. 

“This is a normal function of the Treasury Department and, in carrying out 
his assigned fiscal and debt management responsibilities, we do not feel that the 
effectiveness of the Secretary of the Treasury should be weakened by authoriz- 
ing other Government agencies to borrow directly from the investing public. 

“Also, under the procedure we recommend, any borrowings necessary to fund 
the appropriations approved by the Congress would automatically be treated 
and disclosed as a part of the public debt of the Federal Government. In mak- 
ing this recommendation, we recognize that a borrowing operation of this magni- 
tude may require changes in the existing statutory public debt ceiling. 

“Also, if the direct appropriation method is used to finance the highway con- 
struction, the Congress would be in a position to make an annual review of the 
progress and changing needs of the road program because money to carry it 
out would have to be specifically appropriated by the Congress each year. 

“In addition to reviewing the actual needs of the program, the Congress 
could also consider whether, from an overall picture of revenues and expendi- 
tures of the Government, the full amount authorized for highway construction 
should be spent in a particular year. 

“In the event a Federal Highway Corporation is created, the Congress would, 
to some degree, lose its control over the program. The Corporation would sub- 
mit annual budgets to Congress under the provisions of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, but only funds for administrative and operating expenses would 
be approved by the Congress. The program funds would continue to be avail- 
able unless the Congress took affirmative action to limit the program expendi- 
tures. 

“I think most of you are aware of the position of the General Accounting 
Office with respect to Government corporations. We are opposed to the creation 
of new Government corporations, unless for the most compelling reasons or over- 
riding public necessity. 

“The corporate form of Government activity is objectionable because, for the 
most part, it is free from the normal safeguards set up by the Congress to 
maintain adequate control over the conduct of public business and the expendi- 
ture of public funds.” 

The recommendations of the Comptroller General deserve special considera- 
tion. He is the representative of the Congress to see that our financial affairs 
are conducted in proper fashion and illegal expenditures avoided. 

On the other hand, in the event the plan should be pushed, the Comptroller 
General suggested several safeguarding amendments which, at the minimum, 
should be included in the bill. But the proponents of this substitute (S. 1160) 
have chosen to disregard the advice of the best fiscal authority whose office was 
established to assure independent and unbiased conclusions. 

Still testifying before the committee on March 28, Mr. Campbell said: 

“In the event the subcommittee is to favorably act on S. 1160, we recommend 
that several provisions of the bill be considered for amendment. 

“1. Consideration should be given as to whether the powers of the Corpora- 
tion are too broad. We would recommend that the legislation be more restrictive 
as to the functions and duties the Corporation is to perform. Also, consideration 
should be given to limiting the life of the Corporation to a definite date. 

“9. Section 105 (d) is contrary to many of the existing statutory restrictions 
on the investment of trust funds. For example, the unemployment trust fund 
‘an only be invested in interest-bearing obligations of the United States or in 
obligations guaranteed as to both principal and interest by the United Sates. 

“If the purpose of section 105 (d) is to permit investment of these and other 
trust moneys in bonds of the Federal Highway Corporation, existing statutory 
restritcions on the investment of trust funds should be declared inapplicable 
to avoid any possible conflict. 
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3. Section 203, dealing with right-of-way acquisitions, should be clarified as 
to the source of funds for payment of the property acquired. The section pro- 
vides that the Federal Government will pay 95 percent of the appraised value or 
the actual cost, whichever is lower, but the section is silent as to who pays the 
additional 5 percent. 

“It is assumed that the 5 percent will be paid by the State. We think the sec- 
tion should so provide and also make it clear as to whether the State advances 
the 5 percent to the Federal Government prior to the payment for the property, 
or whether the Federal Government may pay 100 percent and then be reimbursed 
by the State for 5 percent.” 

None of these recommendations has been incorporated in the substitute now 
before the Senate. 

The Comptroller General had good reason to bring up the question of rights- 
of-way. No one will seriously deny that the Federal Government, through this 
synthetic corporatoin, could exercise virtually supreme power over the con- 
struction, operation, and other activities connected with, and related to, the 
40.000 miles of interstate roads. 

I especially call the Senate’s attention to the language of sections 207 (B) 
and (C). These sections provide that, for toll roads completed prior to December 
$1, 1951, there would be credited to States an amount not exceeding 40 percent 
of the orginal cost, providing such roads comply with Federal standards. For 
toll roads completed during the period between December 31, 1951, and December 
31, 1955, the State would receive a credit not exceeding 70 percent of the original 
cost. For a toll highway constructed after December 31, 1955, the State would 
receive 90 percent of the cost of construction. 

This would constitute a windfall to the States in the sense that they could 
then decide whether to apply this refund to the payment of bonds existing on 
toll turnpikes or to use the money on other roads not in the Interstate System. 
In 99 cases out of 100 a State would choose the latter course; that is, it would 
continue the tolls in order to pay the revenue bonds while using the money for 
other road construction on a nonmatching basis. For example, the State of 
Virginia could build a toll road from the State line outside of Washington to 
Richmond. This would cost approximately $1 million a mile. The approximate 
distance is 100 miles and the State of Virginia could then receive a refund from 
the Federal Government of nearly $100 million to be spent on other roads, and 
continue the tolls on the turnpike. It is difficult to determine from the report 
the extent of these refunds but, in my opinion, they will certainly run into many 
billions of dollars. 

The Clay report states there are 1,058 miles of toll roads now in operation 
and the refund formula would be from 40-70 percent of the cost of the roads 
taken into the System. The Clay report states there are 1,247 miles under con- 
struction or financed. It is likely that these roads which go into the System 
would certainly receive either 70 or 90 percent refunds. The Clay report then 
states that there are 3,854 miles authorized and this category would receive 
a credit of either 70 or 90 percent. 

The report lists additional toll road proposals of 3,578 miles, and in this 
category the refunds to the States would certainly be 90 percent. As toll roads 
are costing an average of $1 million a mile, this may involve refunds, on a basis 
of an approximate cost, of $6 to $8 billion, but the substitute bill goes further 

Section 207 (C) is an invitation to every State to construct more and more 
toll roads, which would not be paid for out of State funds but by revenue bonds 
secured on the revenue of the turnpike. Therefore, the ultimate amount of these 
refunds cannot be estimated; there is no limit in the bill as to the time these 
refunds could be applied for in connection with future turnpike construction in 
the Interstate System. 

I agree with the American Automobile Association when it called these re- 
funds a reimbursement bonanza which would practically force the States to go 
into the toll business. 

In addition to the refunds for the toll roads the substitute bill would also 
provide refunds for freeways constructed by the States on the interstate system 
which meet the Federal standards. No estimate of these refunds has been made. 

When you consider that $11.5 billion goes directly to interest and to this are 
added billions of dollars in refunds, one wonders how much will be left for 
actual new road construction. 

I have spent a large part of my life working for sound expansion of highwars. 
I fully recognize the need for highway improvement to meet the impact of the 
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new traffic. In opposing the substitute bill (S. 1160) I am still engaged in that 
objective. 

During 10 years in the Virginia State Senate, I became chairman of the roads 
committee. I was a patron of the legislation establishing Virginia’s first State 
highway system and I introduced the bill for a 3-cent gasoline tax—at that time 
the highest imposed by any State—to build and pay for good roads. That was 
40 years ago. 

As governor, my administration was dedicated to improvement of our roads 
system. Virginia is 1 of 4 States in the Union which constructs and maintains 
a statewide highway system with no expense to the localities. According to 
Federal records, the State Highway System of Virginia embraces 54,240 miles 
of State roads, more than 95 percent of them surfaced. 

For these roads we have paid as we progressed. There hasn’t been a State 
highway bond issue in Virginia since 1835. Our State gas tax is 6 cents and our 
license tax is $10 a year. I shall always support sound pay-as-you-go road im- 
provement plans. That is my record. 

Governors of the States frequently have requested, if not demanded, repeal of 
the 2-cent Federal gasoline tax. This would be one way greatly to promote the 
road program. Should it be repealed, and should we continue the 1955 Federal 
highway authorization of $575 million a year for the period of this proposed pro- 
gram, far more money would be available for road improvement than this bill 
would produce. 

I doubt if there is a State in the Union which does not stand ready to reimpose 
the 2-cent tax if it should be repealed by the Federal Government. 

Personally, I suggest road improvement through the combination of the follow- 
ing three methods: 

1. Repeal of the 2-cent Federal gasoline tax so it may be reimposed by the 
States. On an average of $1.6 billion a year, this would yield $52 billion for 
expenditure by the States in the 32-year period ending 1987. States and local- 
ities, for all road purposes, currently are spending approximately $6.5 billion 
a year out of their own revenue exclusive of Federal aid. Assuming continua- 
tion of this annual rate, in the next 32 years they would spend $208 billion for 
roads, exclusive of expenditures from the reimposed 2-cent gas tax, and this 
does not take into account the normal increase in traffic. If the $52 billion of 
additional revenue from the reimposed Federal tax were added, minimum State 
and local expenditures for roads in the next 32 years would total $260 billion. 

2. Continuation of present Federal aid to primary, secondary, and urban road 
systems, currently at the rate of $575 million a year authorization. This Federal 
aid for many years has been integrated with State programs on these systems. 
Over the 32-year period this would total $18.4 billion. This, added to the $208 
billion of State and local funds and the $52 billion from the reimposed Federal 
gas taxes would total $278.4 billion. 

>. Judicious employment of toll roads, financed from toll revenue, in congested 
areas on a scale equal to if not greater than at present. This would provide 
for the more costly sections of our highway system, and it could be done under 
State authority. 

Under such a plan States could retain as much control over their roads as 
they have had in the past; $11.5 billion interest would be saved for additional 
road construction; and road revenue would be evenly distributed over future 
years to keep highways modernized to meet changing conditions. 


Mr. Biatnrx. Any other statements? This closes the hearings on 
H. R. 4260, subject to committee agreement with respect to the further 
appearance of Senator Gore. It is the Chair’s understanding that 
there is to be another meeting, to be announced by the chairman, who 
at this time is before the Rules Committee, and it has not been deter- 
mined whether or not the hearing with Senator Gore shall be in execu- 
tive session or shall be open and part of the testimony presented in all 
the hearings on this bill. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman of the committee 
said whether it was an executive or public session, it would be made 
a part of the record, and a reporter would be present—any further 
testimony of Senator Gore. I think we generally agreed to that. 
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Mr. Biarntk. Very well. We have received a number of state- 
ments and letters for the record which, without objection, will be in- 
serted. Then this closes the hearings and the committee is now 
adjourned. 


(The statements and letters are as follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washingon, D. C., June 11, 1955. 
The Honorable CHARLES A, BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeaR CHAIRMAN BUCKLEY: A very serious problem affecting Colorado's posi- 
tion in the field of highway legislation is involved in the current legislation that 
your committee is presently considering. 

As your committee is aware, Colorado seems to be the only State in the Nation 
that does not have an east-west through highway designated as part of the Inter- 
state System. 

I have prepared a review of the history of Colorado’s attempts to get such a 
designation for one of the existing national highways that presently cross our 
great State. I would like to have it inserted in the record of yout hearings so 
that it might be considered by the committee in its deliberations on the current 
highway legislation. 

Colorado’s growing importance as a crossroads of east-west transportation 
systems, its preeminance in the fields of uranium and oil, and the military in- 
stallation within its borders, make it imperative that steps be taken to include 
some connecting link between the main north-souh highways of Colorado and 
Utah as well as improvements in a direct route from the east to the west coast. 
I have introduced legislation that would call for the construcion of such an 
east-west link. It is my hope that the committee will incorporate the matter 
contained in H. R. 5567 into the highway bill soon to be reported from your 
committee. 

Sincerely, 


WituiaM §S. Hitt, Member of Congress. 


The greatest “detour” on all the east-west routes of the National System of 
Interstate Highways is around an area which is nearly 500 miles from north 
to south. 

This blacked-out territory constitutes the greatest “hole” in the entire Inter- 
state System; diagonally, it extends from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Las Vegas, 
N. Mex., an airline distance of 525 miles, and from Barstow, Calif., to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., approximately 800 miles—farther than from Chicago to New York. 

This tremendous gap of 500 miles in the east-west routes of national defense 
and arterial trunk lines across America is occasioned by the failure to designate 
as an interstate highway any link across western Colorado from U. S. 85-87, the 
only north-south road on the system between Topeka, Kans., and Salt Lake City. 

Thus isolated is the seventh largest State in the Nation, comprising 104,247 
square miles, an area greater than that of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania combined. 

This error in failing to include an east-west link across the entire State is 
not due to lack of diligence on the part of Colorado’s public officials. 

My own files reveal the efforts exerted by the Colorado congressional delegation 
and others. 

In January 1944 I discussed the situation at length with Senator Robinson of 
Utah, who introduced H. B. 2426, and conferred with all of Colorado’s Senators 
and Congressmen. 

On January 10, 1944, Senator Eugene D. Millikin wrote to the late Charles D. 
Vail, then Colorado State highway engineer, informing him that the Senator 
had read a newspaper story about the proposed interregional highway system 
and its planned discrimination against Colorado. Senator Millikin informed 
Mr. Vail that he had contacted the Public Roads Administration and had been 
told the proposed plan was on the desk of the President and copies of it could 
not be released. Apparently, however, information about the plan had been 


released, or had leaked out. Senator Millikin urged Mr. Vail to forward any 
information available. 
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On January 14, 1944, Mr. Vail informed the Colorado congressional delegation 
that there was “very little authoritative information available’ regarding a 
definite location of the proposed routes of the interregional highway system, and 
he gave the history of the plan in considerable detail. This went back to the 
proposal of the President on April 14, 1941, to Mr. Carmody, Administrator of 
the Public Works Agency, appointing a committee to study an interregional sys- 
tem of highways. 

Mr. Vail pointed out that the American Road Builders Association had pub- 
lished what was known as a sound plan for postwar roads and jobs, including 
a map designated as “Location of Tentatively Selected Interregional Highway 
System.” The same map, Mr. Vail stated, was presented by Mr. H. B. Hilts, of 
the Public Roads Administration, in connection with a paper delivered at the 
20th annual meeting of the Highway Research Board in December 1940. 

“It is quite evident that many changes have taken place, which have had an 
important bearing on volume of traffic, and routes, since that time,’ Mr. Vail 
wrote. 

He continued: “Based on information we have at the present time, relative to 
the tentative interregional highway system, it seems to me it is very unfair to 
Colorado and especially Denver, for several reasons.” 

After discussing the north-south designation on the proposed network, Mr. 
Vail wrote: 

“T also consider it a great injustice to Colorado that to go to Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, the interregional highway system, as set up, takes you too far 
to the north or south, when at the present time we have a route extending west 
through Colorado known as Highway No. 6, which could be made into an excellent 
route to both Los Angeles and San Francisco. The improvement of this route 
would not only be of great benefit to Colorado, and Denver, but would also be on a 
direct route west from St. Louis, and Kansas City, to the coast.” 

Mr. Vail evidently had given some publicity to the matter and he stated his 
purpose was “to call attention of the people of Colorado, and our representatives 
in Congress, to what might happen if this whole matter went unheeded.” 

On January 19, 1944, Mr. Vail was sent a copy of the President’s message trans- 
mitting theNational Interregional Highway Committee’s report. 

The entire Colorado congressional delegation, having been alerted to the situa- 
tion, worked tirelessly to prevent the consummation of the system as set forth 
in the report. 

On June 4, 1945, the Colorado State Highway Advisory Board adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the designation of U. S. 50 from the Kansas line to Pueblo, 
and the inclusion of U. S. 138 and U. 8S. 6 from Julesburg to Denver, and the 
inclusion of U. S. 6 and 24 from Denver via Loveland Pass to the Utah line west 
of Grand Junction, as a part of the Interstate System. 

On June 29, 1945, however, Roy W. McLeese, chief engineer for the State 
Road Commission of Utah, wrote the late A. F. Hewitt, acting Colorado State 
highway engineer, regarding the designation of U. S. 6 and 50, as follows: 

“After carefully analyzing this matter, there does not appear to be any bene- 
fit that will be obtained from such a designation ; however, it might prove to be 
a serious disadvantage * * *. Considering the extremely high costs that will be 
involved in modernizing a large portion of this highway, we believe it will be 
to our advantage to not be tied down with mandatory design standards and, 
therefore, the State road commission is not favorable to the designation of this 
route as part of the Interstate System.” 

The Colorado Highway Advisory Board and Chief Engineer Mark U. Watrous 
continued to press for the designation of an east-west highway through the 
State. 

On August 22, 1946, the office of the Denver District Engineer for the Bureau 
of Public Roads, in answer to communications of May 20 and May 21 of the 
Colorado highway advisory board, declined to arrange for a conference on the 
matter. The letter stated, in part: 

“We are now advised that the routes from Denver west, approximating U. S. 
6, and from Pueblo west, approximating U. 8. 50 are not acceptable since they 
involve mountainous terrain where construction to interstate standards would 
be unreasonably costly, since the Utah Road Commission is not interested in the 
designation of U. S. 50, and since traffic on portions of both routes is too low 
to warrant interstate designations, in view of the parallel service offered by 
U. 8S. 30. These two routes are not acceptable for the further reason that the 
remainder of mileage within the 40,000 mile limit is insufficient to permit either 
of these additions to the system as now approved by a large majority of the 
States.” 
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The system was established as shown on a map approved by the Federal 
Works Administrator on August 2, 1947, and the east-west route through Colo- 
rado was ignored. 

Colorado, however, continued the fight to be taken off the sidetrack and placed 
on the main line. 

During the week of November 8, 1954, in Seattle, Chief Engineer Watrous 
and Administrative Engineer Charles E. Shumate discussed the interstate 
designation further with representatives of the Utah State Road Commission, 
and it was agreed that the two States would cooperate in every possible way to 
secure a designation through western Colorado inte Utah in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

On December 3, 1954, the Colorado Highway Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Bureau of Public Roads to “take all necessary action to ob- 
tain an interstate route through Colorado to a proper connection in Utah.” 

The resolution requested the Utah State Road Commission to join with Colo- 
rado to this end, and directed that copies of the resolution be forwarded to 
the Colorado congressional delegation, the Bureau of Public Roads, the Clay 
Committee and the Utah Road Commission. This was done, and accompanying 
letters requested members of the Colorado congressional delegation to sponsor 
amendments to existing statutes, if such action became necessary to secure the 
interstate designation. 

On December 16, 1954, Chief Engineer Watrous met with the Utah Road Com- 
mission im Salt Lake City, and reached a complete accord as to the procedure 
to secure such designation in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads repre- 
sentatives who were present. 

On December 16, 1954, former Gov. Dan Thornton wrote Francis V. du Pont, 
special assistant to the Secretary of Commerce; Sherman Adams, executive as- 
sistant to the President; Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defense; Robert Ander- 
son, Under Secretary of Defense; and the entire Colorado congressional 
delegation. 

Referring to several discussions with the State highway commission and the 
department of highways regarding interstate designation, Governor Thornton 
stated: 

“In view of the increasing importance which is being attached to the construc- 
tion of this interstate system, I deem it extremely imperative that such a route 
be designated through Colorado.” 

He pointed out that the western part of Colorado and the southeastern por- 
tion of Utah are today the major producers of uranium ores. In addition, the 
tremendous oil-shale resources of the western slope of Colorado are becoming 
more and more important in the potential national economy, and particularly as 
they might affect defense requirements. 

He stressed further that with the large Army ordnance depot located at Pueblo, 
Fort Carson at Colorado Springs, the headquarters of the Air Defense Command 
at Colorado Springs, the Rocky Mountain Arsenal at Denver, the Atomic Energy 
Commission plant at Rocky Flats near Denver, Lowry Airfield, and Buckley Naval 
station, also Fitzsimons and Veterans’ Hospital, at Denver, it seems most im- 
portant that every effort be made to develop a high-speed modern highway east 
and west throughout Colorado, not only from the standpoint of peacetime activi- 
ties and economy, but also from the view of being a vital link in our national 
defense system of highways. 

Since Governor Thornton's letter, the Air Force Academy has been located 
near Colorado Springs, and already is under construction. 

Indeed, in every possible way the economy of Colorado is expanding under 
the greatest impetus to growth in the history of the West. 

Colorado rapidly is becoming the oil capital of the Nation. A tremendous 
coal-processing plant seems to be assured at Walsenburg, and private industry 
appears almost ready to begin aggressive action toward the processing of oil 
from the fabulous oil-shale cliffs near Rifle. 

Today the situation is almost completely reversed from the dark days of 
1945-47. 

Utah has agreed to accept an extension of an east-west interstate highway 
across Colorado. 

Frank N. Higgins, Assistant Secretary of the Army, in answer to a letter 
from Governor Thornton, stated, on January 19, 1955: 

“Your proposed plan has been carefully reviewed and the Department of De- 
fense believes it to have considerable merit. Accordingly, at such time as addi- 
tional rural mileage may be added, the proposal will be given every consideration.” 
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Mr. du Pont, writing to Governor Thornton on January 20, 1955, stated : 

“At the time the Interstate Highway System was being selected, consideration 
was given to an east-west route in Colorado and Utah, but such a route was not 
included, largely because of the mountainous terrain west of Denver. We will, 
of course, give careful consideration to any requests that may be submitted by 
the State highway departments of the States of Colorado and Utah for additions 
to the presently approved interstate highway system in those States.” 

Mr. Du Pont added: “However, because of the necessity of using the un- 
designated balance to provide for important urban connections, it does not ap- 
pear possible to add an extension west of Denver of approximately 500 miles 
within the overall limitation of 40,000 miles imposed by Congress.” 

Such remaining undesignated mileage is reported to be 2,400 miles, presumably 
being reserved for designation after further detailed study of essential circum- 
ferential and distributing routes in urban areas. 

Information which has come to my office, however, indicates that there may 
be additional mileage which has been saved through the straightening or re- 
routing of existing segments of the system, and that such mileage might be 
utilized in Colorado and Utah without affecting the 2,400-mile reserve. 

Regarding the old bugaboo about the mountains, the Colorado Department of 
Highways maintains 21 mountain passes throughout the year. Travel in winter, 
particularly by trucks and buses, is nearly as heavy as in summer. 

Since 1947, millions of dollars have been spent in improving the mountain 
roads and in perfecting techniques of winter maintenance. <A specially trained 
avalanche-control team has been operating for several years, shooting down 
potential snowslides when the highway was clear, thus preventing accidents. 
Mountain passes on the principal primary routes in Colorado are never closed 
for more than a few hours during an entire winter. 

From all of these facts, it appears to me that the conclusion must be ob- 
vious—Colorado, the bypassed State, should receive an east-west designation 
on the Interstate System, be put on the main line of national defense and peace- 
time traffic, and the 500-mile detour to the north or south, the longest in the 
entire Nation, be eliminated. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OF COLORADO 


Vital defense installations in Colorado and Utah are being bypassed by the 
failure to designate an east-west link through western Colorado to fill the 500- 
mile gap on the Federal Insterstate Highway System, a system which has na- 
tional defense and the direct connection of defense installations as one of its 
primary purposes. 

I shall not attempt to tabulate all of these defense establishments, but in 
Colorado, alone, they range from a huge ordnance depot to the headquarters of 
the Air Defense Command, and from the Rocky Mountain arsenal to the Atomic 
Energy Commission installations. 

In the early days of Colorado's history, the Continental Divide formed a 
barrier across the middle of the State, dividing it into areas generally referred 
to as the eastern and western slopes, and the mountainous terrain was men 
tioned as an objection to the designation of an east-west connection on the 
Interstate Highway System by the Bureau of Public Roads in 1946. 

Conditions have changed radically since that opinion was expressed 9 years 
ago. 

The Colorado Department of Highways has spent many millions of dollars on 
these mountain roads. The highways have been widened and straightened, 
grades have been made easier; in many instances a third lane has been added 
for slow-moving traffic on ascending grades, and all major passes have heen 
paved. 

Rotary snowplows and other modern equipment and improved techniques have 
made the mountain highways virtually as serviceable in winter as in summer 
and, as a matter of fact, through travel is almost as heavy during the winter 
months as at any other season of the year. 

Since 1950, the Colorado Department of Highways has engaged in extensive 
operations designed to make mountain highways even safer by controlling snow- 
slides. Known slide areas have been pinpointed, and data collected which 
permit a determination of the time a slide may be expected to run. 

At such time, a crew of trained men block off the highway and assemble the 
necessary snowplows and other equipment. The slide then is shot down, under 
control, by the use of .75 mm. guns or dynamite charges. If the snow reaches 
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the road, it is cleared away immediately, and traffic proceeds in safety, all in 
the matter of a few minutes. 

Records reveal that all of the principal roads on Colorado’s primary State 
highway system are not closed for more than a few hours during an entire 
winter. 

Everyone is aware, of course, that severe blizzards also cause the closing of 
highways even on the plains at lower altitudes in the Western States. 

The Colorado General Assembly has authorized an expenditure of $16 million 
for a tunnel through the Continental Divide, and core drilling and exploration 
of tunnel sites already is underway. 

The granite barrier of the Rockies has been tamed, as far as highway trans- 
portation is concerned, and offers a pleasant trip instead of the awesome adven- 
ture imagined by some a few years ago. 

Assuredly, nountainous terrain no longer can be offered as a valid argument 
against the inclusion of an east-west connection on the Federal Interstate High- 
way System to relieve the 500-mile detour which is necessary at the present time. 

Of obvious importance in any consideration of such designation is the rapid 
development of the vast uranium deposits on the Colorado Plateau in Colorado 
and Utah. 

From these widespread deposits is being mined and processed the bulk of the 
uranium being delivered to the Atomic Energy Commission. In addition to 
uranium mines, processing plants are located at many points in Colorado and 
Utah, and I understand even more are contemplated. 

Also, not to be overlooked, is the planned expansion of the processing of oil- 
shale deposits near Rifle, Colo. The United States Bureau of Mines has had an 
experimental plant at Rifle for several years. Major oil companies already are 
planning their own installations, and development of a 1,000-square-mile areé 
containing 300 billion barrels of oil in the richest shale deposits has brought 
well-founded predictions of an increase of at least a million in population in 
the area. 

My own participation in Colorado’s efforts to obtain such designation dates 
back to 1948, when I began serving my first term in the House, and it has con- 
tinued ever since. 

But I was by no means the first Colorado representative to take up the cudgels 
in protest against this apparent discrimination. 

The records reveal that the entire Colorado congressional delegation was both 
vigorous and insistent in seeking such designation as early as January 1944, as 
soon as information leaked out that the State was to be left off the main line 
of the national trunk highway system. 

very Colorado Senator and Representative serving at that time, and since, 
has taken every step possible in obtaining a reconsideration of the issue, and 
the State of Utah now has joined in the request for correction of a failure which, 
manifestly, has created a “missing link” at a vital point in the Nation’s most 
important highway transportation system. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. E. Y. Berry, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FRoM SoutH DAKOTA 


I am Representative E. Y. Berry, from South Dakota’s Second District. I 
would like to take a few minutes of your time to testify in favor of a provision 
in the House highway bill that would relieve public utilities of the cost of relo- 
cating their high lines on Federal interstate highway projects. 

I would suggest that the House Committee on Public Works might wish to 
use the terminology on relocation payment contained in the Senate highway 
bill which passed the Senate yesterday. The House inclusion of this important 
matter might come either in the form of an amendment to H. R. 4260 or the 
addition of a special section if the committee decides to draft a new bill at the 
conclusion of your hearings. 

Your committee has heard considerable testimony from numerous power com- 
panies, REA’s, municipalities, telephone companies, and RTA’s, stressing the 
need for this provision in the highway bill that receives final approval by the 
Congress this year. South Dakota groups would be similarly affected by the new 
proposed interstate highway development but are unable to appear here to per- 
sonally present their positions. 

Particularly South Dakota’s smaller utilities, REA’s and RTA’s, would be 
seriously injured financially if provision is not made for relocation of poles and 
high lines at the expense of the Government authority making the highway 
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improvement. Financial burden to many smaller utilities without this provision 
could become so great as to cause severe disruption and even complete destruc- 
tion of the utilities operation. 

Under the expanding Federal-aid highway program there will, of course, be 
more and more highway improvements. This will require wider rights-of-way, 
and the cost of relocation of utility facilities will become progressively more 
expensive. 

Everyone favors good roads and the resultant improvements in transportation. 
Everyone from the direct user to the indirect consumer benefits from an improved 
highway system. Everyone should help bear the cost of highway developments. 

The cost of these new highway expansions contemplated by the Congress should 
not be assessed against special groups such as utility customers. If the utility 
companies are forced to include the extensive costs for relocation in their opera- 
tions, the additional cost can be passed on to one source only, and that is the 
consumer. Without proper legislative action, the utility users as a special group 
will end up paying higher rates for the services of the utilities because of 
improved highways that will benefit everyone. 

I submit to this committee that it is only fair and equitable that the cost of 
relocating utility lines and poles should be charged against highway improvement 
itself. I hope that the highway bill that is reported out of this committee will 
contain a provision for reimbursing utilities from public funds for the cost of 
relocating facilities because of their expanded highway program. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. J. EpGAR CHENOWETH, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
Turrp DISTRICT OF COLORADO 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee in 
support of H. R. 4260 and the other highway bills you now have under considera- 
tion. I consider this legislation of great importance to our Nation. 

I am particularly interested in the designation of a highway across the State 
of Colorado, each and west, as 2 part of the National Sysiem of Interstate High- 
ways. 

One of the specific provisions regarding the National Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem is that it be “so located as to connect by routes as direct as practicable” the 
principal metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial centers to serve the national 
defense and to connect at suitable border points with routes of continental 
importance in Canada and Mexico. 

Colorado’s two largest cities, Denver and Pueblo, were the only ones in this 
State which were named on the Interstate System. They were located on the 
north-south route, but neither was placed on any east-west route of that system 
going westward because no such route ever was designated. 

There is no connection on that system between either of these cities “by routes 
as direct as practicable” with Salt Lake City, the largest principal metropolitan 
area between Colorado and California. Instead, because of the failure to desig- 
nate an east-west connection through western Colorado, both cities, although 
recognized on the north-south route, are cut off completely from any link to the 
West. 

Salt Lake City, by the same token, has no direct connection with these Colo- 
rado cities, although Utah, along with Colorado, has agreed to the need for 
such designation. 

I was a Member of Congress in 1944 when the pattern for the Interstate System 
was adopted. At that time, along with the other members of the Colorado 
congressional delegation, I was active in seeking a designation for an interstate 
route through the State of Colorado. I have continued to work for the inclusion 
of such a connection in our national-defense network. 

Jarly this year I received a letter from the chairman of the Interstate Coop- 
eration Committee of the House of Representatives of the Colorado General 
Assembly, Hon. Wm. O. Lennox, who inquired concerning the possibility of 
obtaining an east-west highway through Colorado to be a part of the Interstate 
Highway System. I met with Mr. Lennox and his committee in Denver and dis- 
cussed the situation in detail. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 5558, which is now pending before this committee. 
My bill provides for the designation of a highway across the Continental Divide 
as a part of the National System of Interstate Highways. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the following language contained in my bill: 
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“That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized and directed to desig- 
nate as a part of the National System of Interstate Highways established under 
section 7 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 838) a highway 
extending by a direct route from the United States Highway No. 85-87 in Colo- 
rado westward across the Continental Divide and connecting with United States 
Highway No. 91 in Utah. 

“The route to be followed by such highway shall be selected by joint action 
of the State highway departments of the States through which it runs after 
giving due consideration to any recommendations of the Secretary of Defense. 
The mileage of the highway designated under this act shall be counted for the 
purpose of the mileage limitation on the National System of Interstate High- 
ways.” 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Colorado is exceedingly anxious to have an east- 
west highway through our State, as proposed in my bill. I hope that the com- 
mittee will hold early hearings on my bill and that the same will be reported 
favorably. 

I also urge the committee to increase the mileage of the National System of In- 
terstate Highways by adding 2,500 miles to the total of 40,000 miles, which are 
now authorized. This would make a total of 42,500 miles in this system. After 
the addition of these 2,500 miles I hope that a portion of the same will he desig- 
nated as the “East-West Highway” through the State of Colorado. 

The State of Colorado, through its highway commission and department of 
highways, as well as through its entire congressional delegation, has exerted every 
possible effort to obtain a correction of the mistake which blocked the direct 
route westward from St. Louis and Kansas City and placed Colorado's principal 
metropolitan areas on a sidetrack. 

Recent developments in Colorado make the designation of such a route of 
paramount importance, both from the standpoint of our national defense and the 
national economy. 

Colorado has large deposits of uranium and oil shale. I am sure it is not 
necessary for me to go into detail on the importance of these minerals at this 
time. 

We have in Colorado the greatest bituminous coal reserves of any State in 
the Union. It has just been announced that a large coal-processing plant will be 
located near Walsenburg in southern Colorado. This plant will use over 5,000 
tons of coal per day and will revitalize the coal-mining industry of the entire 
State. 

Although without benefit of an east-west interstate link west of the Rockies, 
Colorado already has developed highways which are carrying an immense burden 
of through-traffic. Transcontinental trucks and buses operate over the moun- 
tains the year-round, and the State’s traffic burden consists of 1,700,000 motor 
vehicles—700,000 Colorado-registered and 1 million visitors: and 5,500.00 peo- 
ple—the State’s population of 1,500,000 and 4 million from other States, many 
of whom are traveling from outside points through the State for business or 
pleasure. 

It would appear unwise, on a highway system dedicated to national defense, to 
ignore the great number of vital defense installations in Colorado and Utah by 
failing to provide a connection between the principal metropolitan areas on 
“routes as ‘direct as practicable.’ It is obvious that a 500-mile detour, as now 
exists, is neither direct nor practicable. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the privilege of making this statement 
in support of the legislation now under consideration. I again urge the commit- 
tee to increase the mileage of the National System of Interstate Highways by 
2,500 miles, bringing the total to 42,500 miles. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., May 24, 1995, 
Hon. GrorGeE H. FALton, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CHAIRMAN FALion: Not long ago you were good enough to discuss with 
me, informally, the situation which confronts Alaska in regard to legislation 
under consideration for the expansion of the national highway system. 


You were 
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good enough to invite me to appear before your subcommittee to testify. After 
consideration, it occurs to me that my viewpoint may be more effectively pre- 
sented by means of this formal statement which I trust can be made part of the 
record. 

I very definitely feel that Alaska is entitled to consideration and should be 
included within the framework of any bill which may be reported by your sub- 
committee. Our present situation pertaining to what is apparently a national 
decision to speed up roadbuilding. is almost downright intolerable. Before the 
presentation of the President's message to the Congress on this subject I was in 
correspondence with his special Advisory Committee. The chairman of the com- 
mittee reported to me, in effect, that he was aware of the fact that Alaska’s road- 
building program had proceeded at a very slow and uneven pace because my Ter- 
ritory is the only political jurisdiction not within the scope of the Federal-aid 
highway acts: yet for that very reason—the reason that the committee was 
making a study based upon those acts—Alaska could not be given consideration. 
So we suffer through no fault of our own. This, in justice, can be rectified by the 
Congress and I sincerely trust your subcommittee will incorporate in any bill 
you may report out a special section making financial help available to Alaska 
for the construction of roads. 

Alaska is the only political subdivision of the United States not embraced 
within the genera! framework of the Federal-aid highway acts. It is true that 
some expenditures are made within the two Alaska national forests from funds 
derived from general appropriations, but the system in general use has not been 
extended to the vast public domain area of Alaska. This is in contrast to the situ- 
ation in Hawaii and even in Puerto Rico, which share proportionately in funds 
appropriated for the national road network. 

Om several occasions the Alaska Territorial Legislature has memorialized Con- 
gress seeking inclusion within the Federal-aid highway system, but no affirmative 
action has been taken by the Congress. 

Since 1905 all public domain roads in the Territory have been built by the 
Alaska Road Commission, first an agency of the War Department and for the 
last quarter of the century or so an instrumentality of the Interior Department. 
Contributions have been made to readbuilding and maintenance by the Territorial 
Government, but not according to any matching formula. 

Federal appropriations specifically for the use of the Alaska Road Commission 
have had their ups and downs. For example, I can recall construction funds from 
1920 to 1940 sufficient in amount only to build about 250 miles of low-standard 
gravel-surfaced roads. By and large, the Federal appropriations were in amount 
sufficient only to provide for maintenance on a caretaker basis. 

Federal attention to the Alaska road system tended to increase during World 
War II and late in the forties following the insistence of the Defense Department 
that an imperative necessity existed for bringing the road system up to date. 
Rather substantial sums, totaling in 1 year close to $30 million, were appropriated 
by the Congress. As a generality it can be said that this program was intended 
only to provide surfacing for existing roads rather than an extension of the road 
network. Covering an area of 586,000 square miles, that network extends now 
only for about 3,000 miles; obviously, altogether insufficient to promote settle- 
ment and development. 

Now we find the Federal appropriation requests diminishing very radically in 
terms of dollars and this year the administration requested only $7,800,000 for the 
fiscal year starting July 1. Most of this money will be used to further the planned 
surfacing program. So when this work is completed, we greatly fear that the 
situation we shall confront very likely will be identical with that of the past 
where road activities will be carried on primarily on a maintenance basis. 

It is true that the present Federal appropriation for the Alaska Road Com- 
mission includes maintenance funds without any requirement for a stated 
percentage of contributory money being advanced by the Territory. However, 
the Territorial legislature at its session concluded only in April increased the 
local gas tax from 2 to 5 cents a gallon for highway users. The additional 
money to be made available by the increased tax will be put to work at once on 
the road system. 

We are cognizant of the fact that Alaska’s vast land area would, under the 
formula of existing law, give the Territory an annual sum which might be 
considered disproportionate by the participating States and other Territories. 
In recognition of that, we agreed some years ago to a new formula to take 
account of Alaska’s special needs and special circumstances. This formula had 
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the blessing of the Bureau of Public Roads and the Interior Department and 
a bill based on it was introduced in the Congress; however, no action was taken 
following a hearing before the appropriate House committee. 

I respectfully but urgently suggest that steps be taken so that Alaska may 
be placed in a position to share in the benefits of any bill which is reported 
out. 

In the first instance, over 99 percent of all the land in Alaska is owned by 
the Federal Government; therefore, I believe, there is a special obligation on 
the part of the Federal Government to be the principal agent in constructing 
and maintaining our roads. 

In the second place, Alaska now not only is the geographical but likewise the 
strategal frontier of our country. Surely there if anywhere there is a need 
for building access roads associated with military undertakings and to provide 
in case of attack a means for dispersal of the civilian population residing within 
the cities. 

In the third place, if the Federal gasoline tax should be raised by 1 cent a 
rallon to provide revenue for possible additional highway expenditures—as 
the situation now stands Alaskans will be taxed without any corresponding 
henefits whatsoever unless Alaska is brought within the provisions of a bill such 
as S. 1048, for example. 

In view of the very urgent road needs in Alaska, and in light of the cir- 
cumstances outlined above, I should like to urge that any bill reported out 
by your committee contain a section authorizing the appropriation of $5 million 
annually for through highways and military access roads in Alaska. This sum 
should be authorized in addition to the yearly appropriations made in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill for the Alaska Road Commission and 
allocations for national forest highways in Alaska. To avoid administrative 
duplication, it would be my further recommendation that the section contain 
a provision either for direct appropriation for the use of the Alaska Road 
Commission through the Secretary of the Interior or for transfer of funds by 
the Secretary of Commerce to the Secretary of the Interior. In my opinion 
this section should clearly recognize the situation which exists in road rela- 
tionship between the Federal and Territorial governments by divorcing the au- 
thorization for appropriations from any connection with the Federal-aid high- 
way acts so that money subsequently appropriated may be spent by the Alaska 
Road Commission without reference to existing formula. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


E. L. Bart wett. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D. C., May 20, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 


Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House Office Building. 


Dear CHAIRMAN Buck Ley: I am transmitting herewith, and request that your 
committee consider in connection with its hearings on a Federal highway pro- 
gram, telegrams which I have received from Mr. A. C. Knapp, president of the 
Sanger Telephone Co., and Mr. Richard D. Crowe, of the Dos Palos Telephone 
Co., both of California, in which they urge that utility facilities relocated in 
connection with highway construction be included in highway costs and not 
assessed against utilities. 

I would like to add that I feel, particularly in the case of small telephone 
companies, water companies, and other independent and cooperative utility en- 
terprises, that serious hardship could result in a highway program if specific 
provision is not made for reimbursement for utility relocation. In many in- 
stances these companies are not in a position financially to undertake improve- 
iments or changes and it appears to me that where utility relocations are nec- 
essary solely by reason of highway construction, requiring such utilities to bear 
costs would be unfair and inequitable. I would appreciate having the views 
of Mr. Knapp and Mr. Crowe and myself called to the attention of the com- 
mittee and made a part of the record. 

Very truly yours, 


B. F. SisK, Member of Congress. 
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SanGer, Cavir., May 18, 1955. 
Hon. B. F. Sisk, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. OC. 

It is our understanding that a hearing is to be held by the Public Roads Com- 
mittee soon on the matter of highway construction. We feel that the cost of 
relocating plant of all public utilities in connection with highway building should 
be a part of the cost of highway construction. Certainly all utilities should be 
accorded the same consideration, since heavy relocation costs could be extremely 
burdensome to small utilities. We hope favorable consideration will be given 
to providing for reimbursement in pending legislation. 

A. C. KNAPP, 
President, Sanger Telephone Co. 


Dos Patos, Cauir., May 18, 1955. 


B. F. Sisk, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Please give your support to amendments to Federal-Aid Highway Act re reim- 
bursement of utilities for relocation of facilities. These are costs that are dis- 
criminating against subscribers and should be borne by highway-using public. 


Dos PALos TELEPHONE Co. 
RicHarp D, Crowe. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1955. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THIS COMMITTEE: You will find enclosed orig- 
inal letter from Dr. W. A. Blasingame, chairman, State Highway Department of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., outlining additional views regarding H. R. 4260, which is 
now under consideraiton of this committee. 

May I request due consideration of Chairman Blasingame’s letter. It is also 
requested that this statement be filed and recorded in the official hearings of 
this committee. 

I thank you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Iris BLitOH, Member of Congress. 


STATE HtcGHway DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, May 19, 1955. 
Mrs. Irts F. BLitcH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mks. BuiitcH : Georgia State Highway Board and State Highway Depart- 
ment reviewed Senate bill 1048 with amendments May 13, reported by Mr. 
Chavez, make comments as follows: 

Section 1. Acceptable. Georgia matching appears feasible. 

Section 2. Acceptable. 

Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Satisfactory. 

Section 11. Public utilities now required to relocate facilities at own cost 
when facilities occupy publicly owned rights-of-way. Any payment of any sum 
from public funds to remove such occupant of public lands is emphatically op- 
posed. Practice here reimburses public utility all costs less salvage and plant 
improvement on required relocation of utilities when facilities thereof are on 
lands they own or they hold easement for lands. 

Section 12. Before increasing allowable interstate mileage provision should 
be made for improving all present mileage. 

Section 18. Subparagraphs (a), (b), (c) satisfactory. As to subparagraph (d) 
the width and design standards require bypassing small towns and communities 
since routing directly through could destroy most local development. Most such 
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places recognize this and public hearings thus are unnecessary for them. See 
no reason for filing transcript of any hearing. 

Section 14. Provisions this section opposed. It transfers control of access from 
State highway department to Secretary of Commerce. Traffic management, 
maintenance and control of right-of-way are responsibility of State highway 
department. Access control is function of traffic and right-of-way control. 

Section 15. No objection. 

Section 16. No objection. 

Section 17. This State objects to any labor provision being incorporated in 
the act as it tends to affect spending of State money also. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
STATE HiGHWaAy Boarp OF GEORGIA, 
W. A. BLASINGAME, Chairman, 


(Inserted at the request of Senator Potter.) 


Derroit, Micn., May 21, 1955. 
Hon. CHaries A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


GENTLEMAN: The Hearst publications through their continuous promotion 
for better roads, Mr. Hearst carried the torch, its light was seen through rose- 
colored glasses by our industrialists, who promptly followed by lipservice and 
were gracious enough to endorse same and organize the highways for survival 
committee to get action on the administrations bill for $101 billion for a road- 
building program. They really expected our President to accomplish its passage 
by our Representatives. What a grant this would have been for and to indus- 
try, when our Hoover Commission, in its findings. that the Government should 
get out and stay out of private industry, as it leads to socialism and other 
isms. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., did his job to awaken the country’s indus- 
trial, business and civic leaders, who are the largest benefactors in dollars by 
the construction of modern transportation highways, which represent the 
vehicle for stock dividends and turn over on invested capital in business. Every 
businessman regardless of size, should shoulder their share to assure our Nation 
of an economie security. The following will interest you gentlemen. 


FINANCING 


Capital for the commencement of operations shall be determined by the 
trustees, but the minimum shall be $5 billion represented by bonds. This issue 
shall be subscribed for by industry. 

Payment for such subscription shall be held by the Federal Treasury, for 
which the Treasury shall issue new currency to be known as Highway Currency. 
Immediately the Government receives the use and interest from $5 billion. Each 
State will participate and always be under full control of the board of trustees. 
Subject to such terms and conditions, and shall include such provisions for 
redemption and retirement of highway currency. 

As a means of liquidating the cost of building these highways, the United 
States monumental highways will acquire sections of land on either or both 
sides of these arteries. 

The revenues for the liquidation of all obligations created, the amortization of 
interest and principal would be provided by the sale of gas, power, oil and 
utility lines, commercial vehicle tolls, revenue or monorail earnings, and by the 
sale or lease of land and mineral rights along these highways acquired under 
the right of eminent domain. 

Revenue, paid in advance, to begin business with, subscribed by oil companies, 
telephone, electric, gas, aircraft, railroads, commercial tubes would be $25 billion. 
(Schedule below. ) 
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Revenue in advance for franchises to be secured by nonnegotiable bonds to be 
used by franchise purchaser to pay his yearly percentage, bonds to be interest 
bearing 


Ten oil companies___ 5 eee $100, 000, 000 
Telephone company __ 7 a : : 20, 000, 000 
Electric companies td ; 25, 000, 000 
Gas companies _- ‘ 25, 000, 000 
Associated railroads s oar 20, 000, 000 
Aircraft industries i ae ores eae 20, 000, 000 
Leasing mail tubes_______~_ : : __._ 1,000, 000, 000 


Revenue acquired from land received from grants_ “ 25, 000, 000, 000 


Sale of 20-year interest-bearing bonds: 
Purchase of bonds by— 
Bridge builders_____—-__- ; $5, 000, 000, 000 
Electrical manufacturers ee shoal 2, 500, 000, 000 
Roadbuilding equipment_-_ Jie _ 2,500, 000, 000 
Steel companies__________-__ Pibacates ie ‘ 5, 000, 000, 000 
Cement manufacturers_ : eh 5, 000, 000, 000 
Asphalt companies_____-__~_- : id : Eee A 2, 500, 000, 000 
Gas and oil companies___- ; 100, 000, 000 
Contractors ba ‘ 250, 000, 000 
Clrainstores Ti I Na a 250, 000, 000 
Automobile manufacturers. . : 000, 000, 000 
Manufacturers______- ats Se , 000, 000, 000 
Small business___- -s mt , , , 000, 000, 000 
Soft drinks____ fz3 ee) ; 2s , 000, 000, 000 
Aireraft industry : f , 000, 000, 000 
Banking industry. __- pales 2. 000, 000, 000 
Movie industry_____ = ; 5 5, 000, 000, 000 
Foundations : sy. [ : 10, 000, 000, 000 
The public____ : 25, 000, 000, 000 
Insurance companies_____._--~-~- 4 hal 5. 000, 000, 000 
Accident and health insurance companies : 5, 000, 000, 000 


Total__ : : Se __ 109, 310, 000, 000 
CORPORATE SETUP 


Corporate setup, should be a nonprofit organization, with seven or more 
trustees as directors of entire procedure to complete the United States Monu- 
mental Highways. 

The board of trustees of the United States Monumental Highways shall appoint 
officers and directors in each State as outlined : 


Section 1. Board of directors 


The business of the United States Monumental Highways shall be managed in 
each State by a board of directors. 


Section 2. Quorum 


A majority of the authorized number of members of the board of directors 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business and the act of a majority 
of the directors present at any meeting at which there is a quorum, when duly 
assembled, is valid provided that a majority of the directors, in the absence of 
a quorum, may adjourn from day to day but may not transact other business. 


Section 3. Term of directors 

The directors shall serve 1 year and until their successors have been appointed 
and qualified. Their term of office shall begin immediately after election or 
appointment by the trustees. 
Section 4. Vacancies 

Vacancies on the board of directors shall be filled by the board of trustees, and 
such person or persons shall hold office for the unexpired term or terms, to be 
filled, and until their successors have been appointed and qualified. 
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Section 5. Power of directors 

The directors shall have the power to: 

(a) Call special meetings of the directors when they deem it necessary, at 
auy time, upon the written request of one-third of the members. 

(b) To appoint or remove, at pleasure, all agents and employees, prescribe 
their duties, fix their compensation, and require from them security for faithful 
performance. 

(c) To conduct, manage, and control the affairs and business of the United 
States Monumental Highway in their respective States, and to make rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with constitutional rights, Federal laws as set forth 
provided in and by the Constitution of the United Sates of America. 

(d) To establish such departments and official positions as they deem advisable 
and necessary and to provide for such salaries and compensations as they deem 
advisable. 

(e) The board of directors shall have full authority to act in all matters and 
things as to them may seem best, and they may delegate such authority to de- 
partments, department heads, committees, and individuals as they may deem 
advisable, having full power of appointment and removal, substitution and sub- 
rogation, all, of course, in conformity to the general and special plans and 
methods of procedure that the board of trustees may decree, it being specifically 


provided that the board of trustees should constitute the basic and final author- 
ity and control at all times. 


Section 6. Removal of directors 


The board of trustees shall have and possess the right and authority to remove 
any and all members of the board of directors for cause, that is to say, if any 
member of the board of directors shall prove disloyal to the United States Monu- 
mental Highway; if he shall fail or neglect to act in conformity to the established 
or directed will of the board of trustees; if he shall do any act or things regarded 
as detrimental to the best interests of the United States Monumental Highway, 
or if he shall so conduct himself as to meet with disapproval of the board of 
trustees at a meeting called for the purpose of passing on such a matter, and 
at which meeting the director or directors involved may be present and entitled 
to be heard; however, the will of the board of trustees shall be final. 

Section 7. General duties 

It shall be the duties of the directors: 

(a) To cause to be kept a complete record of all their minutes and acts and 
proceedings, and present by mail a full statement the third Wednesday in each 
month to the board of trustees, showing in detail the assets and liabilities of the 
United States Monumental Highway in their respective States, the general con- 
dition of affairs, and such other information as may be desired by the board of 
trustees. 

(b) To supervise all officers, agents, and employees, and see that their duties 
are properly performed in accordance with the directions of the board of 
trustees. 

(c) To enter into contracts and agreements with corporations and individuals 
to same extent as could a private individual in conformity to these bylaws, con- 
stitutional rights, Federal laws as set forth, provided in and by the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and the authority in them vested by the trustees 


of the United States Monumental Highway, deemed necessary or expedient in 
the premises. 


Section 8. Regular meetings 


Regular meetings of the board of directors shall be held on the 4th day of each 
month at the hour of 10 a. m. If any of said dates fall on a Sunday or legal 
holiday, such meeting shall be held on the next succeeding business day there- 
after. No notice need be given of such regular monthly meetings. 






OFFICERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Section 1. Officers 


The officers shall be a chairman, vice chairman, who shall also be the State 
coordinator, a secretary, and a treasurer, which 2 officers shall be appointed 
and hold office at the pleasure of the board of directors, but always in conformity 
to the final control of the trustees. The compensation of all officers of the 
directors shall be fixed and determined by the board of directors, and the board 
may appoint such officers as it may deem necessary, all, of course, subject to the 
general and special instructions of the trustees. 
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Section 2. Chairman 


The chairman of the board of directors shall preside over all meetings of the 
board. He shall sign as chairman of his respective State, all contracts and 
other instruments in writing which have first been approved by the board of 
directors, and shall countersign all checks drawn on the treasurer. 

No officer or person of the United States Monumental Highways shall be 
authorized or empowered to create any obligation against the United States 
Monumental Highways without the general or special approval of the board of 
trustees, and no promises or statements shall be made by any officer or person 
that is binding on the United States Monumental Highways or the trustees 
thereof until and unless the same has been approved by the trustees’ general 
counsel. 


Section 3. Vice Chairman 


The vice chairman, who shall be State coordinator, shall, in the absence or 
disability of the chairman, perform such other duties as the board may pre- 
scribe. As State coordinator, he shall act as between the United States Monu- 
mental Highways and with such corporations and individuals as may be deemed 
necessary or expedient to properly coordinate the various functions of the United 
States Monumental Highways in its transactions and operations throughout 
the various sections of the State to the end that the whole may be harmonized 
and work as a practical unit. 

Section 4. Secretary 

The secretary’s general duties shall be: 

(a) To keep a record of the proceedings of the board of directors. 

(b) He shall keep the State seal of the United States Monumental Highways, 
fill and countersign all necessary entries, and affix the State seal to all papers 
requiring same. 

(c) He shall keep proper account books and discharge such other duties as 
pertain to his office and as may be prescribed by the board of directors. 

(d) He shall serve all notice required, and in case of his disability or refusal 
or otherwise to serve, the board may direct such services by any other person, 
or unless the board so directs, the chairman shall direct the same. 

Section 5. Treasurer 

The treasurer shall receive and account for all the funds of the United States 
Monumental Highway and pay them out only on the checks of the United States 
Monumental Highways signed in the manner authorized by the board of direc- 


tors. All money received shall at once be deposited in the designated bank to 
the credit of the United States Monumental Highways. 


Section 6. Other officers 


The board of directors, under such authority as may be granted unto them 
by the board of: trustrees, may establish such additional and further offices and 
departments as they may deem for the best interests of the United States Monu- 
mental Highways, and which may include all of the following and additional 
ones: Engineering department with chief and assistants; executive committee; 
comptroller ; supervisor of employment; legal department; office personnel man- 
ager; public relations; publicity department; auditing department; general 
manager; finance committee; educational department. 

Gentlemen, I have given this corporate setup outline to show that the United 
States Monumental Highways are free for service to keep our Nation free. 

Industry can, if it will, put on a system of roads that would be superior and 
cost less per mile for construction and maintenance, and increase National 
and State wealth and income in very large measure. Industry must not become 
engrossed in or engulfed by partisan political affrays. Government ownership 
is the weak link in our national armor. Industry must guard against any further 
Government ownership if the freedom of our Republic is to be maintained. 

The unmistakable trend to decentralization of industry would find fullest 
benefit. Every student of economics knows the really big centers of popula- 
tion have outlived their usefulness. 

Industry has kept abreast and met our needs as they arose, and has pioneered 
many innovations in time- and labor-saving devices. Volumes of congratulatory 
comments could not adequately express our debt of appreciation to these unsung 
industrial heroes. Their great vision and “know-how and doing it” of seeking 
hew products and new methods which has built this land of opportunity. 
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The launching of United States Monumental Highways would absorb uncounted 
inillions of workers of all age brackets, of both sexes, of every degree of skill, 
of every race and creed. The benefits would extend to every corner of the Nation. 

susinessmen in all fields are interested in more business. New frontiers is 
the key for a perpetual economic security for the next century, with consumer- 
spending dollars in circulation. Only then can dividends be earned through labor 
and invested capital and increased Federal taxes be paid. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


sy purchase, condemnation proceedings, or other lawful manner, the United 
States Monumental Highways is authorized to acquire tracts of land adjoining 
rights-of-way, and these tracts of land may be improved by the United States 
Monumental Highways and sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of, as will in 
the judgment of the trustees, best aid in the proper distribution and use of such 
avenues and in the most equitable administration. 

The redemption of the bonds held as security to assure the liquidation of the 
highway currency, and as provided by the United States Monumental Highways, 
is guaranteed from franchise revenues. Revenues received will be sufficient to 
retire bond issue for money designated as highway issue. 

Each State could and I am certain they would be forthcoming with rights-of- 
Way in exchange for the concession to give the States better roads. The United 
States Monumental Highways already has one right-of-way in Elmore County, 
Ala., granted by the county commissioners. A copy of form is herewith attached. 
Each State would participate proportionately in the revenues and under the 
liquidation of all liabilities of the highways, all interest therein shall revert to 
the Federal and State Governments and their several agencies through which 
iand was acquired as resolved by the Treasury. 


LABOR 


All labor employed in the construction of the United States Monumental High- 
Wwuys would receive the prevailing scale of wages. However, only Federal de- 
ductions for social security and withholding tax would be made, and 5 percent 
of the annual earned sum would be credited to workers as a gift to apply to 
purchase price of any land or home along the highways owned by the United 
States Monumental Highways. This bonus continues for a period of 10 years. 
However, all such benefits earned shall be canceled if worker deems to strike. 

Whenever the elements do not permit work, worker shall receive 30 percent 
of his weekly earnings. 

The United States Monumental Highways is more, far more, than just another 
road-building project. Its comparison to the average boulevard is that of a leaf 
to an entire tree. This vast self-liquidating enterprise will absorb uncounted 
millions of workers of all age brackets, of both sexes, of every degree of skill, 
of every race and creed and political party. It cannot become engrossed in, 
on engulfed by, partisan politics. The benefits extend to every corner of the 
Nation, 

Modern homes—the fundamental basis of life and of living—will be encour- 
aged. 

Churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, and airports are all part of the United 
States Monumental Highways. 

Monorail shall be constructed, owned, and operated by the Almagamated 
Railroads. 

Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., through and by virtue of his publications, 
has given you the green light for national economic security and prosperity. 
Our Nation now is in the hands of our industrialist, business, civic leaders, and 
citizens to propel the boat without National and State politics. 

Detailed information regarding military advantages, construction, acquiring 
right-of-way, mechanical function, as well as national and State corporate 
operation, is yours for the asking. 

S. W. KNoOBLOCK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO STATEMENT OF Mr. JAMES J. NANCE, PRESIDENT, AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


In the course of the appearance, before the Subcommittee on Roads, of Mr. 
James J. Nance, president, Automobile Manufacturers Association, members of 
the committee asked that certain additional information be supplied. 
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The first request was for the figure on gross national product for 1953, for 
comparison with the 1954 figure of $357 billion shown in our chart on national 
economic growth and Federal revenues. 

The 1953 gross national product was $364.9 billion, according to the January 
1955 Economic Report of the President (H. Doc. No. 31, 84th Cong., 1st sess., p. 
138). Since our chart put all gross national product figures in terms of 1954 
dollars, the proper figure for 1953 on this basis would be $368.5 billion. 

For the first quarter of 1955, the gross national product was at an annual 
rate of $369 billion, according to Economic Indicators, April 1955, page 2 (Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers). 

The second request was for an explanation of the method used by our associa- 
tion in estimating that lack of a modernized interstate highway system now 
costs the Nation’s motorists $1 billion yearly in traffic accidents that would not 
occur if needed improvements were made on this system, and in estimating a 
$700 million yearly accident cost penalty for lack of improvements on other 
roads and streets. 

AS we pointed out in our statement, the Interstate System now carries 14 
percent of United States traffic but would carry 26 percent of traffic if it were 
fully modernized. 

Our association studies show that urban interstate routes would carry 11 per- 
cent of United States traffic, and rural interstate routes 15 percent (the rural 
sections including routes in cities below 5,000 population to conform with urban- 
rural primary system definitions contained in the Federal-aid highway legisla- 
tion). The United States Bureau of Public Roads agrees with us that these 
are reasonable estimates of the traffic volume which would exist on a modern- 
ized Interstate System. 

Because 1954 traffic amounted to 557 billion vehicle-miles nationally, this 
means that urban interstate routes would have carried 61 billion travel-miles in 
1954, and rural interstate routes would have carried 83.5 billion travel-miles, had 
the system been improved. 

From National Safety Council data on accident costs per vehicle-mile on various 
types of roadways, we estimate that accident costs on rural interstate routes 
now average 0.75 cent per vehicle mile, or $626 million for 1954. From records 
of modern rural highways using design standards planned for the Interstate 
System, we estimate at least a 75 percent reduction in accident rates on the 
rural system—or a saving of about $470 million yearly in accident costs if the 
rural interstate system were now modernized. 

For the urban interstate system, we based our estimates on some very compre- 
hensive studies of urban freeways by the University of California’s Institute of 
Transportation. These studies indicate an accident cost of 1.5 cent per mile 
on existing arterial streets, and a reduction of more than 80 percent in accident 
rates on urban freeways. 

Thus the lack of a modernized urban interstate system now penalizes motorists 
about $915 million yearly in accident costs, and a potential saving of $732 
million yearly is possible upon modernization of the urban part of the system. 

Adding the urban and rural accident cost penalties, we get a total of $1.2 
billion yearly. We have reduced this total to $1 billion because of the fact that 
some small part of the Interstate System now is already modernized. 

In arriving at the estimate of $700 million vearly as the saving in accident 
costs that would result if other needed road and street improvements were made, 
we were forced to take into account the fact that there is markedly less oppor- 
tunity to reduce accidents on routes which, because they carry sharply fewer 
vehicles daily per mile than the Interstate System carries, cannot economically 
be improved to safety standards that approach those of the controlled-access 
expressway. 

If our road system were fully modernized today, the primary system would 
carry 27 percent of United States traffic, according to our association estimates. 
The secondard system would carry 14 percent of traffic. Rural roads outside the 
Federal-aid systems would carry 13 percent of traffic, and city streets outside 
the Federal-aid systems would carry 20 percent of traffic. 

We estimated relatively little safety benefit from improvements of routes 
outside the Federal-aid systems, since such improvements pertain mainly to 
surface betterments and such routes carry relatively small daily traffic volumes 
per mile. Yet these routes, when improved, would carry 33 percent of all traffic, 
and they account for 77 percent of all United States road and street mileage. 

Similarly, we could not foresee any really considerable safety gains from 
modernization of the secondary system, which now averages 460 vehicles daily 
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per mile, and has about 16 percent of United States road mileage. Here again, 
much of the problem concerns a need for improved surfacing to increase vehicle 
operating economy. 

Thus, 93 percent of all road mileage, carrying 47 percent of United States 
traffic, seems incapable of any major safety gains through road improvement. 

Therefore, outside of the Interstate System, we would expect the largest 
further gains from road improvements to come on the primary system, which if 
improved would carry 27 percent of United States traffic—20 percent on rural 
sections, 7 percent on urban sections. 

Since this system would carry virtually the same traffic volume as the Inter- 
state System, but would average only about one-quarter the daily traffic densities 
per mile as the Interstate System, it cannot be expected that the primary system 
will be improved to the average high standards needed on the Interstate System. 

We therefore cannot expect such sharp reductions in accident rates—even 
though important safety benefits admittedly result from widening of narrow 
bridges and traffic lanes, provision of adequate road shoulders, improvement of 
motoring sight-distances through smoothing out of hills and curves, and through 
such traffic engineering devices as one-way streets, selective lighting of major 
streets and important rural intersections, and improved traffic signs and lane 
markings, 

Our total estimate of $1.7 billions in yearly savings through accident reduc- 
tions accomplished by road improvements is in line with estimates by many 
safety authorities that road improvements can in themselves cut the Nation’s 
accident rate between 40 and 45 percent. We believe that the Automotive Safety 
Foundation submitted testimony to this effect to the committee several weeks 
ago. The 1954 traffic accident cost was set by the National Safety Council at 
$4.3 billions. 


STATEMENT OF Epcar D. Ortro, ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. 


My name is Edgar D. Otto. I reside at 3100 Rio Grande Boulevard NW., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. I own a building materials firm operating 25 heavy- 
duty trucks. I am immediate past president of the Albuquerque Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The 1955 session of the New Mexico State Legislature has recently passed 
legislation raising truck weights permitted upon the highways of the State to 
among the highest in the Nation. This bill, signed by the Governor, will become 
effective June 10, 1955. 

This action has brought the vigorous criticism of every one of the State’s 17 
daily newspapers, the nearly 10,000 members of the New Mexico AAA Motor 
Club, the some 8,000 members of the New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau, 
New Mexico motel and hotel owners, members of the New Mexico League of 
Women voters acting as individuals, as well as from great numbers of prominent 
civie and business leaders from every county in the State. 

The feeling is so great that a temporary committee has been formed, com- 
prised of business leaders, to explore the possibility of initiating a referendum 
to place the matter on the ballot at the next general election for a decision by the 
people. 

The taxpayers’ money, which will provide funds for appropriations for a 
Federal-aid road construction program now under consideration in the Congress, 
must be expended in a wise and economical manner to insure the finest system 
of roads at the lowest possible cost. 

In recent years, over the Nation, State legislatures have been placed under 
severe pressure to grant increased weight allowances to operators of trucks. 
Such has also been the case in New Mexico. Surveys and exhaustive tests have 
proved beyond any doubt whatsoever that weights in excess of those recom- 
mended by the American Association of State Highway Officials and the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads cause a rapid deteriorating effect upon present 
highways and increase costs of new construction by as much as 30 percent. 

Under New Mexico’s old law, with the exception of so-called overload toler- 
ances granted to haulers of New Mexico natural resources, provisions called for 
a single axle weight of 18,000 pounds, tandem axle, 32,000 pounds; maximum 
gross weight, 76,800 pounds; width 8 feet; height, 12 feet 6 inches; length, 65 
feet; and number of units, 2. 

Under the new law, which would become effective June 10, 1955, permission 
is granted to all trucks to operate under the following provisions: Single axle, 
21,600 pounds; tandem axle, 34,320; maximum gross weight, 86,400 pounds ; width, 
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8 feet 6 inches; height, 13 feet 6 inches; length, 65 feet; and number of units, 3. 

This new law would permit higher weights than allowed by any of the Western 
States, in one of the poorest States in the Nation and in the fourth largest State, 
where roads are already far below the standard of most other States. 

According to Highway Statistics 1953 as published by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, the situation in New Mexico 
as regards her roads was this: 62,568 miles of roads of all types. This is broken 
down as follows: Primary roads, 10,685; county and local roads, 45,820; Federal 
roads, 4,158; municipal roads, 1,905. Eighty percent, or 51,093, of this mileage 
had no surfacing whatsoever. Most of this staggering figure, of course, is rep- 
resented in the county and local roads, with over 44,000 miles with no surfacing. 
However, the primary rural roads had 25 percent, or 2,663 unsurfaced miles. 
Perhaps the most significant point of all is the fact that some 82 percent, or 
6,607 miles, of the primary rural roads were less than 24 feet wide. With per- 
mission granted to all trucks to operate with a width of 8 feet 6 inches at the 
axle, the danger to New Mexico motorists, as well as to the thousands of visitors 
from every State in the Union, will be increased appallingly. Authorities have 
testified upon innumerable occasions that with today’s higher speeds and tre- 
mendous volume of trucks and cars, a two-lane highway must be at least 24 feet 
wide to offer any degree of safety to those who use the highway. Yet, New 
Mexico’s primary rural roads have 82 percent of its mileage less than the rec- 
ommended 24 feet in width. 

The danger to motorists becomes even clearer when it is pointed out that 
the highways of New Mexico are dotted with 19-foot bridges. The picture of 
a string of gasoline trailers and a school bus meeting on one of these bridges 
is a most gruesome one. 

Under the provisions of Senate bill 1048, as considered by that body, Federal 
aid would be withheld from States permitting increased weights in excess of 
those in effect May 1, 1955. As passed in its final form, however, the effective 
date was amended to read July 1, 1956. If this effective date should be retained 
in a final enactment, New Mexico’s increased weights would “slip under the 
Wire” and not jeopardize Federal grants of highway-construction aid. 

The future date immediately lends an opportunity to States where legislatures 
still are in session to let down the bars and rush to increase weights before the 
July 1, 1956, effective date. 

The thousands of taxpayers interested in this matter do not feel it is fair 
for the other taxpayers of the Nation to pay for increased costs of construction 
and maintenance necessitated by tremendous trucks weights in New Mexico. 
Nor, in turn, do they feel it is fair for other States to place New Mexico taxpayers 
in the same position. 

In enacting an enlarged Federal-aid road construction program, it is felt 
that a solemn duty lies before the Congress of the United States to insure that 
every dollar shall be spent to provide the finest roads, the greatest number of 
lasting miles of roads possible, and that special interests shall be prevented from 
enjoying truck-weight loads, which would increase construction costs to the 
point that this goal would be impossible. 

The many thousands of New Mexico citizens, who are most Vitally interested 
in this important matter, urgently request that the committees of the House 
of Representatives engaged in reporting out Federal-aid road construction legis- 
lation, shall insure that a provision be enacted prohibiting increased weights 
in excess of those in effect in the States on May 1, 1955. 


AMERICAN Socrety oF Ctvit ENGINEFRs, 
Washington 6, D. C., June 3, 1955. 


Re testimony of Joseph H. Ehlers on H. R. 4260, June 1, 1955 


Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DearR CHATRMAN Buckiey: The following notes relate to citations I did not 
have available while testifying : 

As to potential toll mileage on the Interstate System, House Document No. 98 
says on pages 13 and 14: “As of December 1, 1954, 7 States have 988 miles of 
toll roads in operation which parallel or coincide with the Interstate Sys- 
tem. * * * Another 1,200 miles presently under construction or financed, also 
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coincide with the Interstate System. * * * Additional proposals in these States 
and in 5 more States, excluding projects found economically unfavorable, bring 
the total of present and potential toll routes coinciding with the Interstate 
System to 8,527 miles.” 

As to whether future toll roads are comprehended under section 207, House 
Document No. 93 says on page 14, “Since the national interest in an adequate 
highway system, sound toll projects which fit into the system are worthy of 
consideration by the States, as discussed later in the report.” 

On page 19: “The credit for those roads completed prior to the calendar year 
1955 should be limited to 70 percent of such costs. * * * Roads built at a later 
date should be credited at full cost.” 

On page 20: “To establish an appropriate credit to a State which has built, 
subsequent to the date of designation of the Interstate System or does build 
Within the period 1955-64 with State funds, or funds of an agency under State 
highway department control, sections of the Interstate System, toll or nontoll, 
in conformance with the prescribed design standards and other requirements 
which may be established by the Congress and the Corporation.” 

House Document 139, page 28, says, “A number of toll roads which are in 
operation, under construction, or authorized lie along the preferred location of 
interstate routes; duplication of these roads would generally be an economic 
waste. Accordingly, if there is to be a continuous integrated Interstate System, 
it is reasonable that these toll roads be included in it.” 

It may well be that, by administrative regulation, roads not well advanced 
toward completion may be excluded from receiving credit ; but it is not the under- 
standing of many persons interested in the matter that they will be so excluded, 
if this bill should become law. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers has in this statement taken no posi- 
tion as to the merits or demerits of toll roads. Our statement simply pointed 
out that if this bill became law, the cost of the program to the Federal Govern- 
ment could be considerably reduced by allowing a credit of one-fourth to one- 
third on the cost of toll roads not now in existence, in comparison with either 
the provisions of the Senate bill or H. R. 4260. 

Very truly yours, 
JosepH H. EHLERS, 
Field Representative. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washinaton, D. C., May 31, 1955. 
Hon. GEorRGE H. FALLon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since the witness for the railroads who appeared 
before your committee on May 26, 1955, made direct reference to my earlier 
testimony before the committee in a way which appears to challenge the accuracy 
of some of my statements, I earnestly urge that in fairness you give considera- 
tion to the following facts, and if possible to make this letter a part of the 
record. 

On page 13 of his mimeographed text, the railroad witness quoted one brief 
statement in my testimony and attempted to attribute to me a suggestion 
that the fuel tax alone results in an equitable highway-use tax. I made no 
such suggestion. 

In fact, I myself pointed out that on the State level the fuel tax was sup- 
plemented by registration fees that are substantially higher for trucks than 
for other vehicles, and that the Federal fuel tax is supplemented by excise 
taxes on new motor vehicles, tires, tubes, and parts, which are substantially 
higher for trucks than for smaller vehicles. 

I not only made this entirely clear in my direct statement but had occasion 
to reemphasize it on cross-examination by Congressman Gentry, as follows: 

Mr. Gentry. This bill is the first time that the Federal Government is under- 
taking to go into road construction on really what I would say is an adequate 
scale, because I am in favor of doing this work. Now since the States for 
a long time have had this (registration fee) tax on the heavy truck and 
gradnated it according to size of the truck, and the Federal Gover: vent is 
going to take over that burden in some manner, do you think it would be 
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unjust for the Federal Government to levy this tax according to the 
principle as that exercised by the States? 

Mr. BresNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, as I have pointed out in my direct state- 
ment, the Federal Government already is assessing against trueks something 
that is equivalent to a registration fee. As a matter of fact, the excise taxes 
on trucks is greater, generally speaking, than the State registration fee, and 
today, if you can consider these excise taxes as registration fees, the Federal 
Government is collecting a greater portion of their total collections in that 
form than are the States. About 60 percent of the Federal Government’s 
highway-tax income comes from the excise taxes and about 40 percent from 
the fuel tax, and the ratios are just about reversed as far as the States are 
concerned. 

Mr. Gentry. They levy the same tax on automobiles, though. Whereas 
automobile is a 2-ton vehicle, your trucks are 30-, 40-, and 50-ton vehicles. 

Mr. BRESNAHAN. No, it is not the same tax at all. 
up to $2,071 on some of these trucks. 

Mr. GenTRY. You are talking about the Federal Government? 

Mr. BRESNAHAN. May I repeat just a couple of paragraphs, sir, at the bottom 
of page 4 of the statement that I gave earlier: 

“Based upon a $1,575 f. o. b. factory price for a light passenger car, as 
shown in the Bureau of Public Roads study already mentioned, the Federal 
excise tax would be $157. Based upon the truck prices listed in the same 
study, the excise tax on new truck units would be $1,056 for the 4-axle unit; 
$1,918 for the 5-axle unit; and $2,071 for the 6-axle unit.” 

The railroad witness not only ignored my double mention of these stiff 
levies as supplements to the fuel tax, but apparently elects to ignore the 
existence of these levies. Instead, he took one little statement out of context 
and attempted to distort it into a position which the trucking industry has 
not taken. Having built the strawman, he then proceeded to knock it down. 

He used the same technique on page 16 of his statement in connection with 
a quotation from Mr. MacDonald, the former Commissioner of Public Roads. In 
my statement, I quoted Mr. MacDonald as having said: 

“We would not build roads much less than 7 inches at the edge and 6 inches 
in the center, no matter what kind of loads we were going to carry. If we 
built thinner surfaces they would curl up like tissue paper in the rays of the 
sun. They would warp; the frost heave would destroy them. 

“So we have a certain minimum thickness of roads that it is necessary to build 
if there were nothing heavier than the ordinary passenger cars and farm trucks 
to use the roads, and the whole question of the heavier buses and heavier trucks 
therefore begins with a certain minimum thickness of road which is necessary 
ragardless of whether they exist or not.” 

I went on to point ou that the good roads are built 8 or 9 inches thick to ac- 
comodate trucks and to cite facts which we believe show the trucks are paying 
for this additional cost as well as their fair share of the basic or 
costs which would be involved if they were not on the road. 

The railroad witness attempted to twist this portion of my testimony into a 
claim by the trucking industry that “road damage and standards for highways 
were governed primarily by weather conditions.” Then, having set up this dis- 
torted picture of our position, he quoted from more recent statements by Mr. 
MacDonald to knock down such a position. 

The fact is that neither Mr. MacDonald nor anyone else connected with the 
Bureau of Public Roads has ever revised or withdrawn the statement as I quoted 
it, and an analysis of the quotations used by the railroad witness are not directed 
to the quotation or to the point involved in the quotation which I used. 

The quotations cited by the railroad witness actually were made by Mr. 
MacDonald by way of retracting not the quotation I used, but another of his 
earlier statements in which he said, “The roads are more destroyed really by 
climatic and soil conditions than they are by any use that is made of them.” 
Had I used the latter quotation in my statement, the rebuttal offered by the rail- 
road witness would have been fully justified. But I did not use it, and the rail- 
road’s witness strained implication that I resorted to official statements which 
have been retracted is anything but justified. I challenge the witness for the 
railroads to produce a subsequent statement by Mr. MacDonald or the Bureau 
of Public Roads retracting or disputing the quotation I used in my statement. 
In the meantime, I submit that, inadvertently or otherwise, he has misrepre- 
sented my testimony. 
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I mention the foregoing points particularly because they not only involve im- 
portant issues, but also appear to involve personal integrity. 

As to the remainder of the statements of the railroad witness, we urge that 
members of the Committee review the complete testimony of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., which answered the railroad position in advance. 
It has become necessary for us to thus resort to advance rebuttal of the railroad 
attacks against us in view of their usual maneuvering to appear at the end of 
hearings when the victims of their attack have no real opportunity to rebut them. 

Very truly yours, 


W. A. BRESNAHAN. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., May 17, 1955. 
Hon. Grorce H. FAtron, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Fatton: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States wishes to 
express the views of its members on certain issues involved in H. R. 4260 and 
other highway bills pending before your highway subcommittee. 

We believe— 

1. The States and their political subdivisions should be primarily responsible 
for the design, construction, maintenance, supervision, and administration of the 
highways, roads, and streets within their territorial limits. The function of the 
Federal Government, except for responsibilities for highways and roads on the 
public domain, should be primarily one of coordination in the interests of inter- 
state commerce and national defense. 

2. Federal-aid funds should be matched by States in not less than equal 
amounts, except on the interstate highways, where the Federal share should not 
be increased beyond the present 60 percent. 

3. Federal aid for highways should be provided from general funds and not 
by any financing device outside the Federal budget and debt limit. 

4. The regulation of motor vehicle sizes and weights is a State and not a 
Federal responsibility. New Federal highway legislation should not usurp this 
traditional State prerogative. 

5. Federal statutes relating to Federal aid highways should be amended so as 
to include as legitimate construction costs the expense of relocating govern- 
mental or utility facilities in connection with the construction of the Interstate 
Highway System. 

The above views were considered and adopted by our member organizations 
through their delegates at the 48d annual meeting, just concluded. They were 
proposed only after long and serious study during the past year. 

An adequate system of streets and highways is vital to the continued growth 
and safety of the Nation. It is likewise important that the various levels of 
government assume their proper responsibilities in financing our highways. 
Therefore, we urge you to give careful consideration to these views as you draft 
legislation. 

We request that this letter be made a part of the record of your hearings. 

Cordially yours, 


CLARENCE R. MILes, Manager. 


STATEMENT OF S. M. Bark, VICE PRESIDENT, PLANT AND ENGINEERING, THE WEST- 
EKN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., CONCERNING Costs TO UTILITIES WHEN RELOCATING 
FaAciILities ALONG FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


The relocation of utility plant and facilities as a result of the construction 
or reconstruction of highways in connection with improvements to the Federal- 
aid system of roads has become a source of considerable expense and concern 
to utilities. It is reasonable to conclude that the expenses incurred for reloca- 
tion purposes will be greater in future years because of increased activity in 
connection with the Federal-aid highway program. These relocation costs are 
inequitable and unfair to the users of utility services who ultimately must bear 
them. 

The Federal-aid highway act does not specifically provide for the payment from 
Federal funds or any part of the cost of relocating the facilities of utilities 
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other than railroads which are located within highway rights-of-way and which 
are required to be relocated to accommodate Federal-aid highway projects. 
Moreover, it has been the practice of the Bureau of Public Roads not to permit 
reimbursement to nonrailroad utilities of any relocation costs in such cases 
unless the State authorities determine that the nonrailroad utilities are relieved 
of the obligation under State law. 

During the 82d Congress, two identical bills, 8S. 2585 and H. R. 6697, were 
introduced to resolve this problem. These measures would authorize payment 
from Federal funds of the cost of relocating facilities of nonrailroad utilities, 
whether municipally, publicly, or privately owned, where such relocation is 
required in connection with Federal-aid highway projects. Such legislation 
would give nonrailroad utilities equality of treatment with that accorded rail- 
roads under existing law. 

The use of Federal funds for Federal-aid highway purposes is primarily 
justified on the theory that these highways are constructed in the interest of 
national defense and interstate commerce for the benefit of the general public. 
The funds thus expended are derived from general taxes. The nonrailroad 
utility pays its share of these taxes, but the public ultimately pays costs incurred 
for the relocation of the utility’s facilities through the rates charged for the 
service by the utility. Thus, the nonrailroad utility user is required to make 
a double contribution toward the cost of Federal-aid highway construction, 
once in general taxes, and again in rates charged by the utility. This inequity 
“appears more acute when it is recognized that the utility user receives no more 
benefit from the Federal-aid highway projects than any other user of the 
highway. 

Accordingly, I should like to strongly recommend that this committee elimi- 
nate the discrimination against nonrailroad utilities and users of their services 
and provide necessary reimbursement for all utilities having facilities affected 
by such Federal projects. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY C. S. DECKER, FOR THE DaAtry INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We open with a word of appreciation for the permission granted to file this 
statement subsequent to the close of the hearings. 

The Dairy Industry Committee, a voluntary nonprofit organization, with 
offices at 519 Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C., is comprised of the following 
constituent associations: American Butter Institute, American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Evaporated Milk Association, International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foundation, National Cheese Institute, and 
National Creameries Association. 

With the exception of the dairy farmer, with whom we enjoy friendly rela- 
tions, this group represents every major factor in the distribution and manu- 
facture of milk and milk products. 

We are not experts on matters pertaining to highway construction and 
financing, nor do we possess such information as would permit a thorough 
study of the many facets of the problem and perhaps enable us to reach an 
informed opinion. However, we are highway users, and as such we are acutely 
aware of the alarming increasing cost of distributing dairy foods. We are 
equally aware of the need to accomplish that distribution with the greatest 
economy consistent with the observance of high quality standards and the 
need to place our products in consumers’ hands at the lowest possible price, else 
the dairy farmer and ourselves will suffer loss of market. 

Distribution costs in the dairy industry are fast becoming of grave concern. 
Almost everyone in the industry sees the need for the greatest economy, yet many 
of the bothersome cost factors are beyond our control. Preparation of this 
statement has been delayed by efforts to obtain comparative distribution costs 
cn a broad basis and representing activities by motor vehicles. However, it 
appears that the information of the nature and scope that would be most 
informative is not available. 
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We have some data, which is indicative, as follows: 


Ice cream distribution costs 


1952 | 1953 
Item eh ts / ? eae haan 2, an ua: 
Cents per Percentof | Cents per Percent of 
gallon total gallon | total 

Taxes and insurance 0. 64 0. 40 0. 58 0. 37 
rruck supplies and expense 2. 59 1. 63 2. 70 1.74 
Refrigerant 69 48 77 | 50 
Depreciation 1. 26 79 1.35 87 
Repairs 1. 16 73 1.19 77 
Wages 8. 69 5.45 9. 45 6. 09 
Miscellaneous 1. 87 1.17 2.41 1. 55 
Total__-- a as 16. 90 10. 60 | 18. 45 11. 89 


From the above it will be seen that the delivery cost is not only increasing in 
cents per unit but that the percentage relationship delivery cost to all costs is 
increasing, thus indicating that the delivery costs are increasing more than all 
other costs. 

Unfortunately, we are unable to secure comparable data covering milk delivery 
costs. “Milk Distribution Costs—1953”" by G. W. Starr, professor of business 
administration, Indiana University, covers a study of average operating results 
of fluid-milk dealers. That study does not separate delivery costs from other 
costs so that its value for our purpose here is questionable. However, we set 
forth below table 1, in the hope that it may convey information of interest to you: 

TaBLe I.—Average operating results—Fluid milk dealers 


{In terms of net trade sales] 


1941 1944 1947 1949 1952 1953 

Number of units ‘ 141 170 244 254 342 | 385 
Net trade sales $1. 0000 $1. 0000 $1. 0000 $1. 0000 $1.0000 | $1. 0000 
Material costs . 5682 . 6114 . 6562 . 6193 . 6248 2, 5932 
Administrative salaries . 0074 . 0098 . 0071 . 0087 . 0081 | . 0OB5 
Other salaries and wages . 2205 | . 1944 . 1862 . 1989 . 1907 | . 2010 
Taxes and licenses 0279 | 0398 . 0189 . 0214 . 0234 | . 0282 
Insurance 0053 0055 0049 . 0053 . 0048 | 0056 
Depreciation . 0234 | .0143 . 0109 . 0140 . 0140 0146 
Advertising . 0121 . 0070 . 0077 . 0078 . 0084 0094 
Containers . 03876 0322 . 0305 . 0400 . 0505 | 0519 
Plant, delivery, and office supplies : . 0409 0529 O489 . 0527 | . 0492 . 0545 
Other expense ‘ . 0355 0129 . 0110 . 0113 .O117 . 0123 

Total operating expense . 9788 QRO2 . 9823 . 9794 . R56 . 9792 

Net operating profit ; ‘ . 0212 . 0198 .0177 . 0206 0144 | . 0208 


Includes purchased transportation. 
2 Includes raw products cost, $0.4930; purchased transportation, $0.0089; other material cost, $0.0913. 


The comment by Professor Starr includes the following: 

“The 1953 milk distribution costs are based on reports furnished by 385 dis- 
tributors from 280 cities located in 44 States and the District of Columbia. 
New Hampshire, Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada were the only States from which 
no reports were received. While four States are not represented in the survey, 
the missing States are scattered sufficiently not to affect the representativeness 
of the data. 

“The net trade sales of the companies whose figures are used in this report 
were $1,431,649,988, about $8 million less than the total for 1952. The decline 
of $8 million reflects, in part, the lower prices which were received by many 
distributors in 1953 as compared with 1952.” 

While it is not possible for us to submit data which would confirm our belief 
that urban traffic congestion is reflected in unnecessary high costs, we do assert 
that belief. 
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It has come to our attention that some witnesses appearing before you have 
advocated somewhat less Federal aid in highway construction than the bill 
proposes and, in the cost of urban ingress and egress arteries, it has been urged 
that such facilities be constructed entirely at the cost of local governments, 
State, county, or municipal, as the case may be. We do not concur in these views, 
particularly as to the urban ingress and egress arteries, and this statement is 
offered to express and explain our views. 

Our usage of the highways runs to the farm-to-market roads over which the 
milk is trucked from farms to our processing and distributing plants. This is 
generally termed “procurement” and that term will hereinafter be used. The 
processing or distributing plants may be located either in urban or suburban 
areas. 

The second phase of transportation takes place from suburban processing 
plants to urban distributing plants and the third phase, or in some instances 
the second phase, is from distribution plants to consumers and retail outlets. 
Urban areas constitute our greatest and most concentrated markets. 

While some segments of the dairy industry extensively use the services of the 
transportation industry for the movement of their products from processing 
plants to market, we still have an interest in highways adequate to permit 
common and contract carriers by motor vehicle to perform efficient service at 
reasonable cost. Other segments of the dairy industry, those distributing ice 
cream and milk particularly, must provide their own transportation services. 

Adequate highways for milk-procurement transportation are becoming more 
and more necessary. Many of your committee probably have knowledge of the 
small truck operated by a milk hauler, who may be a farm lad or a resident of a 
farm community carrying a few cans of milk from a few farms to a fairly nearby 
processing plant on a once-a-day or a twice-a-day schedule, depending upon vol- 
ume and/or weather conditions. The vehicles are small and’ without provision 
for refrigeration. This sort of transportation is expensive, and that expense 
usually falls on the farmer. The lack of refrigeration is a serious factor in our 
attempts to meet high-quality standards and the need to reduce the transit time 
by maintaining many relatively small processing plants or receiving stationy 
within easy reach from the farms is another uneconomic feature. The entire 
dairy industry is dependent upon trucks for procurement transport. 

To combat the high cost of procurement transport of milk, there is a growing 
trend for the farmers to install holding and cooling banks and for the milk to 
be transported on less frequent schedules in tank or other types of trucks which 
are capable of maintaining proper temperatures and meeting sanitary require- 
ments. This permits transportation for longer distances, bypasses the local 
processing plant or receiving station, and the milk moves direct from farm to 
plants nearer the market areas. It offers economy for the farmer and for the 
industry and, when more generally practiced, will assist in accomplishing de- 
livery to consumers at the lowest possible cost. However, it also requires farm- 
to-market highways adequate to carry those heavy loads and economy can be 
achieved only by carrying more milk per truck per trip. 

We have previously stated that our most concentrated markets are in urban 
areas. We have endeavored to secure reliable statistics which would enable a 
comparison of distribution costs in urban areas with those in suburban areas. 
Unfortunately, such data is not available, and we are told that it could be se- 
cured only through elaborate and expensive accounting records. Even then 
some factors could be separated between urban and suburban only by estimates. 
However, we do know that urban distribution involves less vehicle mileage, more 
motor fuel, and more man-hours per unit of sale than is involved in suburban 
distribution. We would expect that, but not to the extent that it exists in some 
urban areas, and in each of those areas we are informed that traffic congestion 
is the cause. This brings us to the matter of ingress and egress highways. 

From experience in cities which have adequate or improved ingress and egress 
facilities, we are reasonably certain that those facilities relieve traffic conges- 
tion. We know, too, that the rights-of-way for such facilities are the most ex- 
pensive of any highway right-of-way and that the construction cost is high, 
particularly when it must be above or below ground level. 

It seems reasonable to say that the cost of providing needed urban ingress 
and egress highways should fall on all who benefit from them. Obviously the 
urban community benefits. Its fire-fighting and other emergency vehicles could 
move without delay or with less delay, its citizens would have greater freedom 
in the use of the streets, and its business establishments would be more accessible. 
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Of national interest or benefit, we see probabilities that the handling of the mail 
would be more readily accomplished; the community could be more quickly 
evacuated in the event of emergency; the movement of troops, supplies, and 
emergency equipment would be expedited in the interest of national defense. 
The Interstate Highway System cannot reach every community and section of 
the Nation; hence, the operators of private and commercial vehicles who could 
use those urban facilities to reach or depart from the Interstate System would 
benefit. The motor vehicle and fuel industries would benefit, we think, to a 
great degree and the dairy industry would benefit in common with others. 
Summed up, there seems to be substantial justification to say that the cost of 
needed and adequate urban ingress and egress highway facilities should be 
shared by the local and Federal governments. 

We are interested in the national defense and the growing national economy 
but we are selfishly interested in our ability to place dairy foods in the hands 
of consumers at the lowest possible cost and particularly free of wasteful costs 
created by the lack of public highway facilities adequate to permit economic dis- 
tribution service. Unless we can accomplish that, both the dairy farmers and 
ourselves will suffer loss of market because the unavoidable wasteful practices 
are reflected in prices higher than consumers will accept. 

in common with most taxpayers, we do not enjoy paying taxes or looking 
nhead to the prospect of higher taxes. As highway users we pay all taxes levied 
as such and as citizens we pay all other applicable taxes. We realize that with 
the expansion of our economy and population, added highways are needed and 
that highway-construction costs are rising. We are not unmindful of the need 
for more money to provide those facilities nor unwilling to assume a fair pro- 
portion of the tax burden. However, we are greatly concerned by the taxes 
collected from highway users in the form of taxes on motor fuels and other 
excise taxes on motor vehicles as compared with the sum returned to the States 
as Federal aid in highway construction. For example, in 1953 the Federal 
Government collected $2,165,944,000 from those sources and returned to the 
States in 1954 a total of $849,521,000 or a little more than 39 percent of the 
amount collected. Certainly the difference of $1,316,423,000 or about 61. percent 
is not represented by administrative shrinkage and we cannot escape the feeling 
that highway users are being burdened with taxation beyond the extent required 
to properly reflect their usage of or benefit from the highways while other 
beneficiaries are not required to accept their proper share by appropriations 
from general funds. We have a somewhat similar situation in those States 
which direct funds secured from highway use taxes to other than highway 
use but this is not the place for a discussion of that problem. It may well be that 
if the taxload were more equitably distributed the highway users would find 
no relief through lower highway use taxes due to the greatly expanded highway 
program. It may also be true that as citizens we would be faced with increased 
general taxes as a means of reflecting the benefit to the general public from 
adequate highways. In either event, proper distribution of the tax burden is 
no less important than providing the necessary funds. 

We do not here desire to take a position for or against Federal excise taxes 
on motor vehicles, motor fuels, etc., as they are now assessed against highway 
users. However, we do wish to impress upon you the fact that the interest in 
highways by the Federal Government stems from the consideration of the 
interests of all of our people in the broad aspects of national defense and 
national economy—it does not specifically or separately involve the highway 
user as such or distinguish him from other beneficiaries. If that be correct, 
then all Federal aid in highway construction should come from funds secured 
from general taxes rather than from specific taxes against highway users. We 
urge that Congress carefully consider these responsibilities before it increases 
the specific taxes against highway users. 

In closing, we wish to be recorded as in favor of such Federal funds in aid 
to the construction of needed and adequate urban ingress and egress highways as 
may be found to be reasonable and proper, as urging an equitable distribution of 
the highway cost burden in accord with benefit or interest and that the greatest 
possible portion of funds secured from highway user taxes be directed to highway 
purposes and none other. 

We repeat that our principal interest is to be able to continue to supply con- 
sumers with dairy foods at the lowest possible cost uninflated by any unnecessary 
or wasteful factors. Good highways, adequate to carry all traffic, are required 
to permit that accomplishment. 

We thank you for the opportunity to express our views. 
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NASHVILLE ELectrIc SERVICE, 
ELectric Power BOARD, 
Nashville 8, Tenn., May 24, 1955. 
Hon. GeorGcE H. FALLON, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN FALLON: Heretofore on several occasions I have appeared 
in hearings before the subcommittees of the Committee on Public Works, in 
both the House and the Senate. These appearances were for the purpose of 
pointing out the heavy cost to the utilties where they are required at their own 
expense to relocate their facilities to accommodate Federal-aid highways. This 
burden daily becomes increasingly heavier, and with the expanded, accelerated 
and enlarged Federal road program, the burden will continue to loom larger and 
larger. I am sure the information your committee now has before it requires 
no further statement in the above particular. 

In these hearings I have represented the Electric Power Board of the City of 
Nashville, Tenn., and the Tennesee Valley Public Power Association, and write 
in their behalf at this time. The Electric Power Board of the City of Nashville 
is municipally owned and distributes power and electricity to more than 100,000 
metered customers. The Tennessee Valley Public Power Association includes 
in its membership 118 municipalities and cooperatives distributing Tennessee 
Valley Authority electricity and power in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Virginia and North Carolina. Seventy-eight of these distribu- 
tion systems are municipally owned, 35 are REA-financed cooperatives and the 
remainder are county systems. These rate payers are extremely anxious that 
they be relieved of these relocation costs, where the relocations result purely 
as an accommodation to the Federal-aid highways. 

I regret, because of the shortness of notice and previous engagements, I will 
be unable to appear personally before your committee now in session on this 
question. However, I hope this letter may be filed in the record and considered 
along with the other data. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES G, BLacKarp, General Counsel. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. GeorGeE H. FALLON, 
Chairman, Public Roads Subcommittee of the Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Farton: The California Independent Telephone Association has 
asked me to make known to you their views on the subject of reimbursement of 
utilities for the costs of facility relocation necessitated by the construction of 
Federal-aid highways. 

I am, therefore, forwarding the letter Mr. Neal C. Hasbrook, secretary of that 
association, sent me expressing the association’s opinion that provision for such 
reimbursement should be supported. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet Horirretp, Member of Congress. 


CALIFORNIA INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
Santa Monica, Calif., May 20, 1955. 
The Honorable Cuet HOviFie.p, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We have been informed that the subject of reimbursement of utili- 
ties for the costs of facility relocation necessitated by the construction of Federal- 
aid highways is to be heard by the Public Roads Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives Public Works Committee on or about May 27, 1955. 

This association, representing 58 independent telephone companies serving 
over a million residents of the State of California, would greatly appreciate an 
expression by you to one or more members of the subcommittee of the associa- 
tion’s view that provision for such reimbursement should be supported. 

Very truly yours, 
Neat C. Hassrook, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSOCIATION BY GEORGE W. ANDER- 
SON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


The American Transit Association is a voluntary trade association comprising 
in its membership companies operating motorbuses, streetcars, trolley coaches 
and rapid-transit facilities, or various combinations thereof, in urban and subur- 
ban areas in all parts of the United States. The association’s operating member 
companies annually transport more than 80 percent of the transit passengers 
carried in the United States. About 14 billion passengers were carried by the 
transit industry in 1953 and approximately 81,000 passenger vehicles of all types 
were owned by the industry as of December 31 of that year. 

The purpose ot this statement is to point out a conspicuous inequity presently 
existing in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 838; U. S. Code Cong. 
Service 1944, p. 840). 

This act, in substance, authorizes the use of Federal funds to pay the cost of 
relocating facilities of railroads when such facilities are located within a highway 
right-of-way and are involved in a Federal-aid grade crossing project. The act 
authorizes the promulgation of rules and regulations by the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. Regulations promulgated pursuant thereto relieve railroads from 
the cost of removal or adjustment of their facilities in the elimination of railroad 
grade crossings, notwithstanding State statutory liabilities imposed on the rail- 
road to contribute toward the cost of removal or adjustment of such facilities. 

The same result does not obtain with respect to urban transit utilities. It has 
been the practice of the Bureau of Public Roads to disallow reimbursement to 
those other than railroads unless it is determined that the nonrailroad utility is, 
by reason of State statute, under no obligation to absorb the cost involved. 
Moreover, the Bureau has followed this practice even though the nonrailroad 
utility’s facilities must be removed or adjusted because of the elimination of 
grade crossings of the railroad. 

This obvious discrimination and inequity is palpably wrong. The accepted 
theory of the expenditure of Federal funds on interstate highways is justified by 
reason of the requirements of the national defense and in travel in the promotion 
of interstate commerce. Benefits from such expenditures of Federal funds accrue 
to the general public whose tax contributions make such expenditures possible. 
It is inequitable to levy taxes upon the public in general, including the nonrailroad 
utilities, and thereafter require such nonrailroad utilities to absorb the cost of 
removal or adjustment of their facilities to make way for a Federal-aid highway 
or railroad grade-crossing project, thereby subjecting nonrailroad facilities to 
double taxation. Persons who use the services of the nonrailroad utility must 
pay a rate or tariff sufficient to cover the cost of removal or adjustment of the 
nonrailroad utility’s facilities—this in addition to paying their fair share of 
general taxes levied. 

Let me cite an experience of the Birmingham Transit Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
as an example of the inequities arising from the act. In the city of Birmingham, 
substantially all the vehicular traffic from the downtown area to the eastern part 
of the city, and vice versa, travels over and along First Avenue North. The 
avenue is some 10 miles in length and is designated U. 8S. Highway No. 11. In 
1914 a viaduct was constructed along this avenue between 26th and 35th Streets 
to overpass railroad facilities of the Birmingham Belt Railroad, the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, the Southern Railway System, the Seaboard Airline Railroad, 
the switching tracks of the Birmingham Terminal Co., the private railroad facil- 
ities of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., and the furnace operations of the 
latter company. The predecessor company in the urban transit business installed 
double street railway tracks over and along this viaduct as a part of its transit 
system from the downtown area to the eastern part of the city. 

In 1948 some 30,000 persons were daily being transported by trolley car to 
and from the downtown area to the eastern part of the city over this viaduct. 
Authorities concluded that the structure was unsatisfactory and decided to 
replace it with a longer, wider, higher viaduct. The project was in the nature of 
reconstruction of a grade-separation structure, to be partly financed with Federal 
funds. 

Forthwith, the city and State entered into a contract with the railroads whose 
facilities were to be overpassed. The contribution of the railroads toward the 
cost of demolition and reconstruction was nominal, being restricted to permanent 
benefits accruing to them. 

A municipal ordinance was adopted (No. 639-F) directing the transit com- 
pany to forthwith remove its facilities from the existing structure at ifs own 
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expense (sec. 6); and that upon completion of the new structure it might rein- 
stall its facilities thereon at its own expense (sec. 10). 

In order to continue to serve the public, the transit company was compelled 
to substantially increase its expenses of operation by storing its new electric 
streetcars, renting gasoline motorbuses, and following a circuitous routing in 
order to carry its passengers between the downtown area and the eastern section 
of the city. 

The old viaduct was closed to traffic in March 1949 and the new structure 
opened to traffic in September 1950. The transit company’s net expense of 
removal, adjustment, and restoration of its facilities was $112,564.85. There 
was also a levy of $69,105.57 representing additional integral cost of the new 
viaduct in providing for additional structural strength. Additional operating 
expenses directly attributable to the demolition and reconstruction of the grade- 
separation project were in excess of $225,000 a year. As the transit properties 
were at the time operated as a department of Birmingham Blectric Co., we could 
not, without going into lengthy detail and the various accounting complications, 
give you precise figures as to the net financial effect of the costs and expenses 
related. We can assure you that the entire period was one of grave financial 
difficulties, and that the viaduct problem accentuated such difficulties tremen- 
dously. We can also assure you that the company’s passengers were ultimately 
required to pay higher tariffs because of the increased expenses growing out of 
additional operating cost and the cost of removal and adjustment of facilities. 
These higher tariffs were in addition to taxes levied upon them as part of the 
general public. 

Only 53 privately owned transit companies and 7 publicly owned transit sys- 
tems located in major cities in 28 different States are operating 1 or more of 
several different types of electric transit vehicles. They are very vitally con- 
cerned with the inequities which exist with respect to bearing the cost of 
removal and adjustment of their facilities in areas where Federal-aid highway 
and railroad grade-separation projects are in progress or in prospect. 

Urban transit companies in the United States, by and large, have an extremely 
difficult financial problem growing out of constantly declining passenger travel 
and constantly mounting operating expenses. Municipal authorities and others 
have given a great deal of thought and have expressed considerable alarm and 
concern with respect to the future of urban transit systems. The inequities 
existing with respect to the Federal-Aid Highway Act subjects those companies 
unfortunate enough to be caught in a highway project to financial blows which 
the majority are ill-prepared to weather. To companies without large retained 
earnings, particularly the smaller ones, the direct and indirect costs of a high- 
Way project can well be the straw that breaks the camel’s hack. This is true, 
even though the total annual costs to transit companies as estimated on a 
nationwide basis do not appear large. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that it is seldom possible for a company to 
make financial plans to meet such costs, as they may be nonexistent or negligible 
year-after-year and then suddenly appear as a major or even disastrous financial 
burden which the company can only seek to transfer, at least in part, to its 
customers in the form of increased fares. 

In conelusion, it seems to us that the cost of removal and adjustment of non- 
railroad utilities’ facilities in the area of Federal-aid highway construction or 
reconstruction, including railroad grade crossings, should be considered as much 
a part of the construction cost of the highway or railroad crossing project as 
any other cost when such improvements are accruing to the benefit of the 
general public. 

We respectfully request this committee to give due consideration to removal 
of the existing inequities in their deliberation concerning amendments to this 
said act. 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. BELL, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAI 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Frederick J. Bell and I submit this statement in 
my capacity as executive vice president of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. I wish to thank the Committee on Public Works for this oppor- 
tunity of presenting our views on the expanded Federal-aid highway program 
now under consideration by Congress. 

In this very short statement I desire to present for your consideration these 
basic propositions: 
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1. The automobile is essential to the life and economy of America. 
2. Adequate highways are indispensible to a full realization of the potential 
utility and enjoyment of the automobile. 


« 


3. The need for an immediate improved and expanded highway system is 
imperative. 


4. The Federal Government will have to bear the primary burden of accom- 
plishing such a program. 

5. The Federal Government must continue its present and increase its future 
support to federally aided State highway programs. 

6. A sound businesslike method of financing should be adopted by Congress 
but in no event should the program be deferred or defeated because of insistence 
upon any particular method of financing to the exclusion of all other reasonable 
ways of accomplishing the desired results. 

I speak for the more than 30,000 new-car and new-truck dealer members of 
our association, who are specially authorized to sell and service the new cars and 
new trucks which provide esseitial over-the-road private transportation to mil- 
lions of American citizens. I speak, also, I am sure, for the 58-million car owners 
and users who depend upon the automobile and truck and adequate, safe high- 
ways in earning their living and making their contributions to the economic 
growth and security of our Nation. 

The automobile is essential to the life of America. It provides transportation 
for at least one-half of the people of America, in going to and from work, to 
and from school, to and from church, and to and from areas of recreation. The 
automobile industry is the largest single industry in the United States and, in 
fact, the world. It is the largest single industry from the point of view of the 
amount of capital invested, the number of employees employed, the amount of 
salary and taxes paid, and the number of people who are directly and indirectly 
influenced by its existence. The ultimate future of this great industry and the 
economy based upon it are largely dependent upon an ample and adequate system 
of highways. 

It is apparent that, in order to accommodate so vast a number of vehicles in 
a safe and efficient operation, adequate highways are required. The deficiencies 
in the existing highway system are resulting in an annual loss in terms of life, 
property damage, and unnecessary fuel and equipment consumption and loss of 
time valued at more than $5 billion a year. Any system of highways that results 
in this staggering waste in such irreplaceable commodities as human life, prop- 
erty, and time is obviously inadequate to serve the best interests of the public. 
This unnecessary loss would be eliminated by the construction and maintenance 
of an adequate highway system. If for no other reason, the removal of this 
appalling and wasteful burden on the life and economy of America will justify 
congressional action to cure the situation. 

When coupled with the ever-increasing population and expanding economy 
of the Nation the present highway structure is becoming all the more inadequate 
with each passing day. Not only is this condition stifling the present growth of 
that phase of American life dependent upon and related to the use of our national 
highway system, but, because of the limitations in the present system, its con- 
tinued use is hazardous and costly. In the event of a national emergency it would 
be woefully wanting. In light of these factors it is our firm belief that an im- 
proved and expanded system should be accomplished at the earliest possible date. 

The minimum requirements of an improved highway system are of such magni- 
tude that it must be recognized at the outset that the primary responsibility for 
financing these needs must be borne by the Federal Government. 

In discharging this responsibility the Federal Government must at the same 
time continue its present aid to the States in their highway development activi- 
ties and accelerate and expand their aid. 

In an association comprised of so many members who are situated in every 
State and almost every county in the United States it is only natural that there 
would be a diversity of viewpoints as to how such a major national program 
should be financed. There is unanimity, however, in the recognition of the neéd 
for an improved and expanded national highway system. 

The feeling of the association is so strong as to the desirability and even 
necessity for a highway program such as that which is under consideration 
by this committee that we are able to say that the need far outweighs any 
individual differences of opinion among our 30,000 members as to how that need 
should be financed. However, the many independent businessmen comprising 
our association have expressed themselves to the effect that any financing 
program designed by Congress should follow a businessman’s approach to the 
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problem, The two general categories into which their recommended financing 
methods fall are these: 

The first group have expressed themselves as favoring a financing program 
which would involve a long-term bond issue. Money to pay the interest on 
those bonds and to retire them should come primarily from present Federal 
gasoline and oil taxes. If additional funds are necessary beyond the bond issue, 
such funds should come from a limited number of toll roads. 

The other group has suggested a financing program which would require the 
imposition of a small additional tax burden on the primary users of the improved 
highway system. 

While NADA is traditionally opposed to unjustified increases in individual 
tax rates or increases in commodity taxes, the dealers favoring the combination 
plan have indicated that if Congress in its wisdom determines that the imposi- 
tion of additional taxes is necessary then those dealers will favor an increase 
in the present Federal gasoline-tax rates of not more than 1 cent per gallon. 
This increase should be coupled with a long-term bond issue in a greatly re- 
duced amount as a means of financing this improved highway system. 

It is our further belief that the bipartisan legislation under consideration 
by this committee will accomplish the desired highway system. The compelling 
need so dominates all other considerations that we defer to the desires of the 
committee and Congress as to how such a system should be financed. 

Various views have been advanced both before your committee and in the 
Senate as to how the financing of the Federal highway system should be accom- 
plished. If Congress resolves upon any one of these methods or any combina- 
tion as being the appropriate way of financing the program NADA dedicates 
itself to support the successful execution of such a program. 

We sincerely believe the facts dictate a clear and immediate need; that the 
primary responsibility for meeting that need is the Federal Government’s; that 
there is available a sound businesslike way to finance the discharge of this 
responsibility and that Congress should select the plan and put it into execution. 

In conclusion may I again thank this committee for the privilege of presenting 
to it the views of the National Automobile Dealers Associaton with respect to the 
highway legislation under consideration by the Congress. 


STATEMENT OF S. E. WISEMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN ToLt WAYS 
AUTHORITY, SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROADS OF THE HOUSE PUBLIC WorKsS COMMITTEE 


My name is S. E. Wiseman, executive director of the American Toll Ways 
Authority, a coordinating research organization, nonprofit, dedicated to the 
earliest possible designation, construction, and operation of an interregional sys- 
tem of toll traffic ways. 

After thoroughly reviewing and analyzing approximately 90 percent of the 
evidence and statements presented and considered by the members of this com- 
mittee, we wish to affirm the competent evidence presented by the representatives 
of the groups who appeared. They all support the very great and urgent vehicle 
requirement in our highway system for the future defense and progress of the 
Nation. 

With the passage of Senate bill 1048 by that body on May 25, 1955, providing 
for the matching of funds basis for the primary, secondary, urban, and inter- 
state systems and the amounts of authorizations of funds therefor, the Congress 
may now more clearly foresee the great and pressing need for an interregional 
system of toll traffic ways for the national defense and nutritional needs of the 
Nation, including the impounding of waters as part of the ways, to raise the 
water, a most crying need of the Nation. 

The Senate is to be commended for approaching the betterments of our pres- 
ently established highway systems, thus confirming more quickly how little even 
these additional authorizations will meet our travel needs. 

The authority directs your special attention to the section of the above bill 
which makes provision for the States to join each other for an interregional sys- 
tem of toll traffic ways. 

Please be assured that we will be at the service of your committee in the early 
recommendation of such helpful legislation which will expedite such an inter- 
regional toll-way system. 
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NEw YorK STATE TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 


Albany, N. Y., May 23, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN BucKLeEy: During a regular quarterly meeting held on 
May 13, 1955, the officers and directors of this association unanimously adopted 
a resolution with respect to pending legislation which would authorize the 
expenditure of billions of dollars in Federal aid of the highway programs of 
the various States. This resolution should be of great interest to you. A copy 
is enclosed herewith. 

The financial authorization for highway projects which are projected for the 
benefit of the public generally should include all costs directly resulting from 
such construction and improvement, including the relocation of physical facili- 
ties involved. Telephone companies and their subscribers should not be required 
to assume any portion of the cost of the project from which they derive no 
special benefit. 

The typical independent telephone company, being limited with respect to 
earnings and accumulation of reserves by the Public Service Commission, would 
find its financial structure seriously impaired in being forced to bear the cost 
of an accelerated highway construction and improvement program. Further- 
more, the typical independent telephone company and its subscribers are con- 
tributing through taxes their just portion of the cost of public highway improve- 
ments. The further imposition on them of additional direct costs is punitive 
and discriminatory. 

Congress has recognized the injustice of forcing one industry to bear unusual 
and extraordinary expense resulting from federally aided highway construc- 
tion projects. Railroads are reimbursed for costs incurred in grade-crossing 
eliminations made necessary by such projects. We do not dispute the 
justice of immunizing railroads from such costs, but rather contend that other 
regulated enterprises, likewise disturbed and dislocated by highway programs, 
should be extended the same treatment, and given equality under the law. 

We earnestly solicit your active interest in behalf of our beleagured industry. 
The improvement of service and the protection of the independent telephone 
industry should be fostered by Congress, since it is one of the last strongholds 
operated in the best traditions of free enterprise. This can be accomplished 
by affording the industry protection against additional, inequitable, and dis- 
criminatory costs. Please exert your best efforts to make certain that any high- 
way improvement or construction legislation enacted will provide for the 
authorization of all costs, including reimbursement to utilities companies for 
costs incurred in the relocation of physical facilities made necessary by fed- 
erally aided highway construction and improvement programs. 

Yours very truly, 
HAMILTON A. CUNNINGHAM, Favecutive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas pending before the United States Senate, and under consideration 
by the Subcommittee on Roads of the House of Representatives, are certain bills 
which are designed to provide greatly increased amounts of Federal moneys 
for the assistance of the various States in highway construction and improve- 
ment programs; and 

Whereas the availability of such greatly increased amounts of Federal moneys 
in assistance will give impetus to State highway programs and cause them to 
expand; and 

Whereas utilities companies, having facilities located generally along highways 
and other public thoroughfares, are sorely aggrieved in being forced to relocate 
their facilities to the benefit of the general public in connection with the high- 
way construction or improvement project, and without hope of reimbursement 
for the extraordinary associated expense ; and 

Whereas subscribed rates for independent telephone company services, borne 
largely by farmers and other persons or businesses located in the rural areas 
served by independent telephone companies, are directly and adversely affected ; 
and 

Whereas, precedent has been established particularly for railroads, for the 
reimbursement of costs associated with a relocation of facilities in connection 
with federally aided highway programs: Now, therefore, be it 
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ResolWwed, That the United States Senators and Congressmen serving the inter- 
ests of the people and industries of New York State be advised that the directors 
and officers of New York State Telephone Association, representing 85 indepen- 
dent telephone companies serving 470,000 telephones throughout upstate New 
York, strongly recommend to the Senators and Congressmen that any such high- 
way-aid legislation which may be presented to them for vote contain provisions 
for the reimbursement to the utilities companies of the costs incurred in the 
relocation of facilities associated with such highway construction and improve 
ment program; and be it further 

Resolved, That each United States Senator and Congressman of New York be 
furnished with a copy of this resolution which will serve to implore his aid and 
urge his support of such legislation which will carry out the intent and purposes 
of this resolution and to vigorously oppose any highway-aid legislation which 
does not provide that utilities companies shall be reimbursed for costs incurred 
in the relocation of facilities associated with federally aided highway con- 
struction and improvement programs. 

This resolution was unanimously approved by the Board of Directors of New 
York State Telephone Association during a regular quarterly meeting on Friday, 
May 13, 1955. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
, LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 17, 1955. 


The Honorable Grorcre H. FALLonN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
Committee on Public Works, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fatton: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States wishes 
to express the views of its members on certain issues involved in H. R. 4260 
and other highway bills pending before your highway subcommittee. 

We believe: 

(1) The States and their political subdivisions should be primarily responsible 
for the design, construction, maintenance, supervision, and administration of 
the highways, roads,.and streets within their territorial limits. The functions 
of the Federal Government, except for responshilities for highways and roads 
on the public domain, should be primarily one of coordination in the interests 
of interstate commerce and national defense. 

(2) Federal-aid funds should be matched by States in not less than equal 
amounts, except on the interstate highways where the Federal share should not 
be increased beyond the present 60 percent. 

(3) Federal aid for highways should be provided from general funds and not 
by any financing device outside the Federal budget and debt limit. 

(4) The regulation of motor vehicle sizes and weights is a State and not a 
Federal responsibility. New Federal highway legislation should not ursurp 
this traditional State prerogative. 

(5) Federal statutes relating to Federal-aid highways should be amended so 
as to include as legitimate construction costs the expense of relocating govern- 
mental or utility facilities in connection with the construction of the Interstate 
Highway System. 

The above views were considered and adopted by our member organizations 
through their delegates at the 43d annual meeting, just coneluded. They were 
proposed only after long and serious study during the past year. 

An adequate system of streets and highways is vital to the continued growth 
and safety of the Nation. It is likewise important that the various levels of 
government assume their proper responsibilities in financing our highways. 
Therefore, we urge you to give careful consideration to these views as you draft 
legislation. 

We request that this letter be made a part of the record of your hearings. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R, MILES, Manager. 
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THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington 4, D. C., May 26, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BucKLEY, MC, 
Chairman, House Committee on Public Works, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bucktey: The Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
composed of more than 6,500 of the Nation’s leading general contracting firms, 
wishes to express its opposition to the inclusion of labor legislation in a highway 
bill, specifically any provisions which would extend the Davis-Bacon Act or 8- 
hour laws to Federal-aid highway construction. 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution of this association, which was passed at its 
36th annual convention held in New Orleans, March 14-17, 1955, which recom- 
mends that there be no extension of the Davis-Bacon Act or the 8-hour laws, 
either directly or indirectly, to federally aided construction projects such as 
Federal-aid highway construction. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES D. MARSHALL, 
Executive Director. 
Enclosure. 
RESOLUTION 
DAVIS-BACON AND 8-HOUR LEGISLATION 


With respect to legislation to amend the Davis-Bacon Act and the 8-hour laws, 
the 36th Annual Convention of the Associated General Contractors of America, 
meeting in New Orleans, March 14-17, 1955, recommends: 

(1) That coverage of the Davis-Bacon Act continue to be limited to construc- 
tion contracts awarded by the Federal Government. 

(2) That the predeterminations of the Secretary of Labor continue to be lim- 
ited to the prevailing hourly wage rates. 

(3) That there be no extension of the Davis-Bacon Act or 8-hour laws, either 
directly or indirectly, to federally aided construction projects, such as Federal- 
aid highway construction. 

(4) That the basic American principle of judicial review be made applicable 
to the administration of the Davis-Bacon Act by the Secretary of Labor. 

Adopted by the 36th Annual Convention of the Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc., Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., March 14-17, 1955. 


THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 25, 1955. 
CLERK, House COMMITTEE ON PusLic WorKs, 
Vew House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I submit the resolution on the pending Federal highway legislation 
unanimously approved on Saturday, May 21, in New York City, at the annual 
conference of the United States Conference of Mayors. It would be appreciated 
if this resolution were placed in the record of the present hearings. 

I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Pau V. BETTERS, 
Executive Vice President. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Many studies and surveys made by the United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
in cooperation with the 48 State highway agencies, indicate in detail existing 
highway deficiencies throughout the United States. Approximately one-half of 
these deficiencies is urban in character. It is generally recognized that there 
must be an immediate acceleration of highway construction if the requirements 
of today and the foreseeable future are to be met. 

We are in accord with the conclusions reached by the Clay committee that 
a construction program for the Interstate System, including urban arterial and 
connecting routes, should be authorized by the Congress and that such a program 
should be carried out within a 10-year period. In view of primary Federal re- 
sponsibility for development of the Interstate System, the financing of construc- 
tion on the Interstate System must be assumed by the National Government. 
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On the other hand, emphasis on improvement of the Interstate System must 
not minimize construction requirements on the established Federal primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban systems. What is urgently needed is a balanced program as 
between all of the four major systems—interstate, primary, secondary, and urban. 

We are aware that the issue in highway legislation now pending before the 
Congress is the method of financing a greatly expanded national highway- 
construction program. If the bond proposal embodied in the Clay committee 
report is not acceptable, other approaches to the problem are possible. ‘These 
include: (1) Increasing the budget appropriations, (2) utilization of the toll 
principle on bridges and tunnels forming a part of the Interstate System, and 
(3) imposition of an annual Federal vehicle license fee on interstate buses and 
trucks over a certain gross weight. Under no circumstances, however, should 
any differences of opinion over the specific method of financing result in delaying 
congressional authorization of a long-range construction program. We feel 
confident the Congress will be able to reconcile conflicting viewpoints and believe 
that any decision reached will be acceptable to the American people. 

Unanimously approved, 1955 Annual Conference of the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors, the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, May 21, 1955. 


Forks, WASsH., May 18, 1955. 
Representative JACK WESTLAND, 
Washington, D. C.: 


On May 27 House Subcommittee on Bureau of Public Roads will consider bill 
elimination discriminatory practices toward public utility on highway relocation. 
Present highway project between Forks and Sappho will come close to breaking 
our small telephone company. Would highly appreciate your support and help 
on this issue. 

Maurice R. Hutt, 
PENINSULA TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co. 


THE PActFiIc TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH Co., 
Seattle 1, May 19, 1955. 
Hon. JACK WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 


DEAR Mr. WESTLAND: We are advised that the Public Roads Subcommittee of 
the Public Works Committee is to meet on Friday, May 27, to consider various 
phases of the proposed Federal Aid Highway Act. 

We are particularly interested in the part of the bill dealing with reimburse- 
ment of public utilities for costs for relocating facilities to accommodate Federal- 
aid highways. The following points will serve as a summary of our views on the 
subject : 

1. The cost of providing utility services can be met only through rates collected 
from the customer; accordingly, the added costs incurred through the necessity 
of relocating utility facilities to accommodate Federal-aid highway projects is a 
burden which must ultimately be borne by the utility customer. 

2. The cost of relocating utility facilities is as much a cost of highway expan- 
sion as pouring concrete or building bridges and should be paid by the same 
agencies handling those costs. 

3. Utility facilities are in the public rights-of-way at the invitation of State 
and local authorities in order to provide service to the public at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. In many instances, service could not be provided in any other way. 

4. The burden of relocation costs does not fall equally on all customers of the 
service but on those in the areas in which highway improvements occur. If a 
highway passes through one town but does not touch other towns nearby only 
the utility customers in that one town are compelled to pay this extra cost for 
the benefit of all users of the highway. This points up the plight of the small 
company which cannot anticipate such costs or cope with them when they occur. 

5. The customer of utility service is forced to make a double contribution to the 
Nation’s highway construction program—once in his tax bill and again in the 
rates he pays for utilities. This inequity can be corrected by including plant 
relocation costs in the overall budget for highways. It is only fair that the 
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service which is being improved should bear the expense of the improvements. 
We sincerely hope you may see your way clear to give favorable consideration 
to reimbursement of utilities for relocation costs. 
Yours truly, 


ARWIN DAVIES, 
General Supervisor of Tares. 


THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 25, 1955. 
Subject: H. R. 4260—National Interstate Highway System. 
Hon. Grorce H. FALion, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
Committee on Public Works, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: This association, on behalf of the rubber manufacturing industry, 
would like to file with your subcommittee the enclosed statement by its president, 
Ross R. Ormsby, favoring enactment of Federal legislation designed to correct 
the inadequacies of our National Interstate Highway System. 

Favorable consideration of this statement by your subcommittee will be sin- 
cerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE FLINT, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF Ross R. OrnMSBY, PRESIDENT, THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, INc., NEw York, N. Y. 





Mr. Chairman, my name is Ross R. Ormsby. I am president of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. I am here today to speak primarily on behalf 
of the tire manufacturing segment of our industry. But I should like to point 
out that many other divisions of our industry, as suppliers of other rubber 
automotive parts and accessories, have an important stake in the highway trans- 
port problem. It is not generally realized, but the weight of rubber belt and 
hose, grommets, motor mounts, tubing, matting, and cushioning materials is 
equal to the weight of the tires on an average automobile. 

Historically, the interest of the rubber manufacturing industry in highway 
problems goes back to 1910. Rubber manufacturers had an important part in 
organizing the good roads movement which was launched that year to “get 
America out of the mud.” That goal of the good roads group was to provide 
this Nation with a highway system capable of handling 20 million vehicles. That 
goal was achieved. But we passed that arbitrary vehicle saturation point in 
1926. Since that time highway expansion has fallen woefully behind the rapidly 
rising curve of new vehicle registration. 

We would like to point out that most of the statistics which have been placed 
before you were compiled in 1954 or earlier. It is completely true that these 
point up the urgent need for immediate action on a program to meet our highway 
requirements. But in this connection, we should emphasize that our own 
current rubber consumption, always a reliable barometer of this Nation’s auto- 
motive growth, makes obsolete forecasts compiled only 90 days ago. Cur- 
rent consumption, running at alltime record levels, is outstripping our most 
optimistic recent estimates. 

As suppliers to the automotive industry, by far our most important customer, 
rubber manufacturers have attached the utmost importance to every aspect of 
highway safety. To this end they have devoted many millions of research dollars 
to engineering safer tires and better rubber accessories designed to promote safe 
operation of motor vehicles. We believe rubber automotive products embody 
the present maximum in safety features. But even the best in engineering 
is powerless to overcome the built-in hazards of an obsolete and inadequate 
highway system, choked daily with nearly 60 million vehicles. 

It is not my purpose to burden you with statistics. By now, I am sure, you 
have heard almost every statistic that can be gathered and presented regarding 
highways. 

None of us required a congressional hearing to realize that we need a vastly 
enlarged and more efficient highway construction and maintenance program. 
The administration of present Federal highway laws finds us without sufficient 
transportation surfaces to provide for national defense, civilian defense, or to 
meet the needs of our rapidly expanding automotive economy. At the same 
time, despite every effort to teach and practice safe driving, the national high- 
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way death and injury toll remains appalling. These hearings have made it plain 
that safety programs alone cannot overcome a mushrooming congestion. 

We agree with the Bureau of Public Roads that the National Interstate Sys- 
tem is by far the most important framework of potential military highways 
and the most important existing escape route for orderly civilian evacuation 
from metropolitan centers. Previously authorized portions of the system are still 
unfinished, and where completed, still inadequate. The National Interstate 
System comprises only 1 percent of the United States highway network. It 
handles 65 percent of the urban and 45 percent of the rural traffic. This stag- 
gering load on just 1 percent of the total mileage in highways and roads con- 
stitutes our major traffic problem. 

Rubber manufacturers believe the estimates that the Interstate System can 
be completed and modernized in 10 years are reasonable. They feel that 
every effort should be made to complete the job within the 10 years. Even 
with this accomplished, it will be a relatively conservative step in overcoming a 
highway deficiency which has worsened each year since World War II. 

While the National Interstate System is being extended and modernized, we 
believe that Federal aid should be continued for the remainder of the primary 
and secondary Federal-aid systems, in order to prevent this considerably larger 
portion of the Nation’s roadway network from falling hopelessly behind. 

Our industry is concerned about the proposal recently made that the Federal- 
Aid Road Act approved July 11, 1916, be amended to provide that no funds shall 
be apportioned to any State within the boundaries of the National System of 
Interstate Highways which permits use of its highways by vehicles having 
dimensions or weights in excess of the greater of (1) the maximum corresponding 
dimensions or maximum corresponding weight permitted by the State for vehicles 
using its public highways under laws in effect on May 1, 1955, or (2) the maxi- 
mum corresponding dimensions or maximum corresponding weight recommenda- 
tions for vehicles operated over the highways of the United States, adopted on 
April 1, 1946, by the American Association of State Highway Officials. 

The American Trucking Associations in a statement by its assistant general 
manager, William A. Bresnahan, before the House Public Works Committee in 
May 1955, very ably and completely demonstrated why such a proposal is unwise 
and would place undue restrictions and unnecessary burdens upon interstate 
over-the-highway transportation. 

Rubber manufacturers concur in that statement and urge the acceptance by the 
House Public Works Committee of the views expressed by the American Trucking 
Associations. 

As far as financing is concerned, our industry believes that the Congress will 
arrive at an equitable formula, based upon the mass of competent evidence which 
has been placed before it. We submit that further delay will be costly. <A 
dollar spent for highway construction today may equal a number of dollars 
spent next year. The Nation stands to lose more financially by delays than it 
does through whatever differences may be involved in present proposals for 
financing. In our judgment, the failure to act favorably on this program would 
inevitably place a ceiling on our Nation’s expanding economy. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association respectfully urges swift action by the 
Congress to meet the challenge of the inadequacies of our National Interstate 
Highway System. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. Grorer H. FALLon, 
Chairman, Roads Subcommittee, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Fation: During the hearings before your committee of May 12, 
1955, my name was mentioned. I was in the audience at the time. I understood, 
however, it is inelegant to speak out unless invited to do so. 

It was alleged that I made a statement to the American Association of State 
Highway Officials at their meeting in Chicago about a month ago. The addue- 
tion implied that, speaking for the trucking industry, I offered a compromise 
to the AASHO for a bridge load of H-30. The statement further said “* * * he 
went out there and wanted 24,200 pounds (axle loads) all over the country.” 

This incident may have a great impact on the utility value of the National 
System of Interstate Highways. As an engineer, I feel impelled to call upon 
your good graces to permit an explanation to you and your committee and there- 
by correct a misapprehension. 
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I attended a meeting of the Mississippi Valley Association of Highway Offi- 
cials in Chicago March 10-12. Mr. A. E. Johnson, executive secretary of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, was one of the main speak- 
ers. He announced a meeting of the association for March 13. He said the 
executive committee of that organization would meet during the evening of 
March 12. He further stated that the meetings would be in executive session. 
The purpose of this specially called meeting was to restate in a more positive 
manuer policy declarations anent pending legislation by the National Congress 
on highways. The American Trucking Associations adopted a policy on this 
subject in August 1954. The AASHO adopted a policy in November. The 
two policies are almost identical. It is only natural for highway engineers and 
highway users to have a common interest—better roads. Since we had mutual 
interest I did remain in Chicago over the weekend. All of the A. A. 8. H. O. 
sessions were closed to nonmembers. I did not even attempt to attend any of 
them. You may be assured I did not make any statement for the truck- 
ing industry at the meeting. 

At one time during the Mississippi Valley Highway Officials meeting Mr. 
Johnson and I discussed briefly and informally, design criteria to be proposed 
by the American Association of State Highway Officials for the Interstate System. 
We were sitting at a table in the room where Mr. Johnson had addressed the 
meeting. Several other people were in the room. As [I recall the incident Mr. 
Hal H. Hale, formerly executive secretary of the AASHO and employed by the 
Association of American Railroads since the first of this year was in the room. 

I have had a keen interest in bridge and structural design since before gradua- 
tion from the LSU College of Engineering in 1927. I worked in the design office 
of the American Bridge Co. From 1930 to 1986 I served on the team which de- 
signed and built the bridges in Louisiana. This was one of the largest and most 
extensive bridge expansion programs conducted in this country. In the design 
of those birdges we used the H-20 loadings. In addition to these experiences 
I have kept up with structural design in other fields. I also taught structural 
design at LSU. 

Mr. Johnson told me the new bridges on the National System of Interstate 
Highways were to be designed for H-20, S-16—44 loadings. This is equivalent 
to the H-20 design load (cf. Standard Specifications for Highway Bridges Sixth 
Edition, p. 159, footnote to secs. 3, 2, 7). This design load was adopted by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials some time between 1921 and 
1925. It was first published in mimeograph form in 1925. 

I told Mr. Johnson I thought careful consideration should be given to new 
design standards for new bridges on new locations for the Interstate System. 
I further told Mr. Johnson I felt the AASHO should recommend a design load for 
new bridges on new locations on the Interstate System only of something like an 
H-30 classification. I made it clear to him that I did not advocate any changes 
on existing bridges or roads anywhere. 

It seemed to me that engineers who design bridges for the National System of 
Interstate Highways and use the same design loads as were employed 30 years 
or more ago are shortsighted. Design loads for structures in all other modes of 
transport have been increased considerably (rail—Coopers’ E-72 today as opposed 
to E-50 in 1922; water—the 700 foot, 45,000 to 50,000 tons cargo ship as opposed 
to the 400 foot-6,500 to 8,000 ton Hog Island ship of World War I; air—the 
C—47, 30,000 pounds of 1948 as opposed to the B-36, 30,000 pounds of 1946 and 
subsequently ). . 

My discussion with Mr. Johnson was confined entirely to design loads only. 
These design loads were those for new bridges on new locations for the National 
System of Interstate Highways. At no time did we discuss operating loads. 
Thus when I heard the Honorable Mr. Gentry from Texas say: ‘‘* * * he went 
out there and wanted 24,200 pounds all over the country.” I was considerably 
taken back. Someone has misinformed Mr. Gentry either by inadvertence or 
design. 

The purpose of this letter is to set the record straight. I sincerely hope that 
it will be accepted in that light. 

Thank you for this courtesy. 

I am sir, 

Your obedient servant. 


H. A. Mike FLANAKIN. 
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City OF CINCINNATI COUNCIL 
June 29, 1955. 
Hon. Gorpon H. SCHERER, 
Representative in Congress, Capitol Building, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SCHERER: Transmitted herewith is a copy of a resolution passed 
by the Council of the City of Cincinnati, in regard to the Federal Interstate High- 
Way System. 

The undersigned, being members of the committee appointed pursuant to said 
resolution, hereby urge you, on behalf of the city of Cincinnati, to give favorable 
consideration to the matters referred to in the resolution. 

Yours very sincerely, 
VINCENT H. BECKMAN, Jr., 
DONALD D. CLANCY, 
ALBERT ©, JORDAN, 
C. A. HARRELL, City Manager. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas an adequate Federal Interstate System of Highways is essential to 
the national defense and to the national welfare; and 

A highway construction program is of utmost importance to the defense 
program of the Nation and of Cincinnati in particular; and with 

The expressway program being of vital importance to every citizen of metro- 
politan Cincinnati ; 

The city of Cincinnati is vitally interested in a Federal highways program that 
will help solve its traffic problems insofar as Federal highway in the Cincinnati 
area are concerned ; and 

Whereas there are pending before the Congress of the United States several 
proposals for an interstate highways program to be financed by the Federal 
Government; and 

The greatest need for such highway funds is on interstate highways in the 
highly populated and industrial urban areas; and 

It is important that Congress enact legislation to aid the success of the 
expressway program of the city of Cincinnati and of similar programs of 
other cities of the country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That it is the sense of this council that an adequate Federal inter- 
state highways program, with emphasis on traffic needs in the urban areas is 
essential to the solution of this city’s traffic problems, this council urges Con- 
gress of the United States to enact such legislation that will allocate Federal 
highways funds on the basis of traffic needs in urban areas of the Interstate 
Highways System, as proposed in President Hisenhower’s plan, recently sub- 
mitted to Congress, rather than on the basis of purely geographical considera- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, consisting of members of council, 
to be appointed by the mayor, and of a representative of the city manager, to 
be appointed by the city manager, to carry out the proposals and principles 
contained in this resolution ; that said committee be authorized, if deemed advis- 
able by the committee, to appear before the proper committees of Congress to 
advocate the above proposals and to take such other action in furtherance of 
this resolution as is deemed advisable by the committee. 

Passed June 22, A, D. 1955. 

CARL W. Ricu, Mayor. 

Attest: 

[Sra] C. R. McHueu, Clerk. 


(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee was adjourned.) 
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